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EEPOET. 


To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut: 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  relating  to 
Education,  I  submit  to  the  General  Assembly  the  Thir- 
teenth Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools. 

In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  connected  with  this  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service,  I  have  visited  some  portions  of 
each  county  in  the  state,  to  confer  with  school  officers,  to  as- 
certain the  condition  of  common  schools,  and,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  promote  their  improvement. 

Appointments  have  been  made  with  School  Visitors, 
Committees,  and  Teachers  for  consultation  on  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  execution  of  the  school  law,  the  construction  of 
school-houses,  and  providing  ways  and  means  necessary  for 
securing  good  schools. 

Public  meetings  have  been  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  at  which  lectures  and  addresses  have  been  given  on 
topics  connected  with  common  school  education. 

The  attendance  at  these  meetings  has  evidenced  a  desire 
for  information  on  the  subjects  presented. 

School  visitors  and  committees  have  usually  been  interest- 
ed in  measures  designed  to  secure  adequate  means  for  pub- 
lic instruction,  kindly  co-operating  in  devising  and  executing 
plans  for  interesting  parents,  or  assisting  teachers.  They 
have,  with  but  few  exceptions,  responded  promptly  to  inqui- 
ries that  were  necessary  to  secure  a  just  and  faithful  admin- 


schools.  (Appendix  H.)  Written  or  printed  reports  were  also 
received  from  the  acting  school  visitors  of.  nearly  all  the 
towns  in  the  state,  giving  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
condition  of  schools,  as  ascertained  by  the  visitors  in  their 
official  visits  and  examinations.  An  abstract  of  these  re- 
ports is  published  as  usual  in  the  appendix  B. 

CONDITION  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  much  that  is  encouraging  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Common  School  education  in  Connecticut. 

Not  that  all  the  schools  in  the  state  are  good  schools,  or 
are  provided  with  the  appliances  necessary  to  render  them 
efficient  and  complete  as  institutions  for  the  education  of  all 
classes ;  but  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  almost  every  thing 
connected  with  common  schools,  and  an  increasing  attention 
to  their  wants,  that  promises  good. 

It  is  believed  that  more  new  school-houses  have  been  erect- 
ed the  past  year  than-in  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of 
the  state.  More  than  sixty  of  these  important  buildings  are 
reported  as  completed,  while  several  others  are  in  the  process 
of  construction.  A  large  proportion  have  been  erected  in 
agricultural  districts  where  good  yards  and  play  grounds 
could  be  conveniently  secured. 

These  houses  have  usually  been  neat  and  tasteful  struct- 
ures, many  of  them  provided  with  superior  seats  and  desics, 
and  the  accommodations  and  improvements  which  a  high 
state  of  educational  interest  demands,  ^ome  have  yards 
enclosed,  with  trees  and  shrubbery  already  planted. 

A  large  number  of  school-houses  in  fair  condition  have 
been  re-seated  and  otherwise  improved.  More  than  ninety 
thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  the  past  year  in  erect- 
ing new  school-houses,  and  repairing  old  ones.  If  the  same 
number  of  the  old  buildings  are  made  to  give  way  to  new 
ones,  each  year,  and  the  same  attention  is  given  to  necessary 
repairs,  in  less  than  five  years  from  this  time,  all  the  school- 
houses  in  bad  condition  will  be  displaced  for  those  convenient 
and  worthy  of  the  attention  and  commendation  of  all. 
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The  provisions  of  the  school  law,  chap.  Ill,  ace.  27  and  28, 
'  requiring  each  school  district  in  building  a  new  school-house 

to  build  the  same  according  to  a  plan  approved  by  the  board 
of  school  visitors  and  by  the  building  committee,  and  also  re- 
quiring each  district  to  be  supplied  with  a  school-house  and 
out-buildings  pertaining  thereto  which  shall  be  satisfactory 
i  to  the  board  of  visitors,  are  operating  for  good.     By  the 

►  proper  and  judicious  action  of  the  school  visitors,  more  con- 

i  venient  buildings  will  be  secured  in  those  districts  not  now 

f  provided  with  them,  and  the  whole  arrangements  for  the 

i  accommodation   of  teachers  and  pupils  may  be  rendered 

more  adequate. 

The  number  of  school-houses  reported  in  very  good  con- 
dition  in  1853  was  240.     The  number  thus  reported  the 
present  year  is  570,  or  an  increase  of  330  in  five  years,  while 
i.  those   reported  in   a  bad  condition  have  correspondingly 

\t  decreased. 

':  A  uniformity  of  text-books  has  been  secured  in  the  prin- 

*^  cipal  cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  and  measures  have  been 

:i  taken  in  many  others  to  bring  about  the  same  result     This 

i|  greatly  facilitates  the  work  of  instruction,  and  renders  the 

'  proper  classification  of  schools  more  easy  and  complete  than 

it  otherwise  could  be.     The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
.'  Board  of  Visitors  of  each  town  to  prescribe  suitable  text- 

books for  the  use  of  schools.  The  power  thus  conferred,  when 
wisely  employed,  is  of  great  benefit  to  all  concerned.  It  is 
hoped  that  parents  and  teachers  will  co-operate  with  the 
Visitors  in  their* endeavors  to  secure  entire  uniformity  in  this 
respect,  in  all  schools  of  similar  grade  through  the  state. 
The  average  length  of  time  during  which  the  schools  have 
(  been  in  session  is  greater  than  formerly.     The  law  now  re- 

quires a  term  of, at  least  six  months,  as  the  condition  of 
receiving  any  part  of  the  income  from  the  school  fund.  And 
though  there  are  a  few  districts  so  feeble  as  io  feel  unable  to 
support  a  school  for  that  length  of  time,  I  believe  that  it  is 
^1  the   shortest  period   which   should  be   required,    and  that 

it  would  be  better  policy  to  increase  the  ability  of  districts 
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by  uniting  the  smaller  ones  than  to  shorten  the  term  of 
school. 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  school  law  passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  May 
Session,  1856,  has  now  been  in  force  for  more  than  a  year; 
a  time  sufficient  to  give  some  opportunity  to  judge  of  its 
operation,  though  not  long  enough  to  develop  fully  its  ben- 
fits  and  influence. 

The  principal  change  made  by  this  law  was  that  con- 
ferring  upon  towns,  the  appointment  of  School  Visitors  and 
the  general  management  of  Common  Schools,  before  devol- 
ving upon  School  Societies.  This  change  contributed  to 
the  simplicity  and  efficiency  of  the  school  system  by  redu- 
cing the  number  of  school  officers.  It  was  supposed  that  so 
great  a  change  would  meet  with  some  opposition.  There 
were  many  real  friends  of  common  schools,  who  feared 
that  the  effect  of  bringing  the  subject  of  Education  before 
a  public  town  meeting  would  be  detrimental  to  the  cause. 
But  the  testimony  of  School  Visitors  and  Committees  is 
almost  universally  in  favor  of  the  law.  As  its  provisions 
become  better  understood,  it  is  believed  they  will  be  gene- 
rally acceptable. 

The  business  relating  to  schools,  which,  previous  to  1856, 
was  in  many  societies  transacted  at  the  annual  society 
meeting,  when  but  few  persons  were  present^  is  now  brought 
before  the  voters  of  a  town,  at  a  regular  town  meeting. 
Though  local  and  party  questions  may  sometimes  influence 
the  popular  vote,  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people  of 
the  slate  and  their  deep  interest  in  the  common  school  sys- 
tem will  generally  induce  action  for  the  good  of  the  schools, 
and  the  appointment  of  officers  to  administer  the  system, 
who  are  capable  men  and  who  command  the  respect  of  the 
community. 

By  these  provisions,  more  individuals  become  acquainted 
with  the  condition  and  wants  of  common  schools,,a  greater 
interest  is  awakened  in  their  management  and  supervision, 
and  a  more  just  disposition  of  the  public  money  is  made, 
than  under  the  society  organization. 
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Questions  relating  to  the  meaning  and  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  certain  sections  of  the  law  have  arisen,  and  numer- 
ous letters  have  been  received  proposing  inquiries  with 
reference  to  the  same.  These  have  been  answered  either  by 
direct  reply  to  the  applicant,  or  through  the  columns  of  the 
Common  School  Journal.  The  looseness  and  irregularity 
with  which  the  system  was  in  some  places  administered 
under  the  old  law,  had  led  to  a  difference  of  action,  which 
was  injurious  to  the  Schools,  and  often  caused  disputes  pre- 
judicial to  the  harmony  of  communities.  With  few  excep- 
tions, I  believe  there  has  been  a  desire  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  and  to  execute  it  faithfully. 

A  few  instances  have  occurred  in  which  towns  have  failed 
to  discharge  the  duty  enjoined  upon  them  by  Chap.  III.  Sec. 
2nd,  of  the  law,  which  requires  that,  ''when  any  school  dis- 
trict shall  be  reduced  in  population  so  as  to  contain  less 
than  twelve  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  town  or  towns  within  which  said 
district  is  situated  to  dissolve  the  same  and  annex  the  terri- 
tory thereof  to  the  adjoining  district  or  districts."  In  conse- 
quence of  this  failure,  and  no  application  being  made  to  the 
superintendent,  as  the  law  provides,  these  districts  are  with- 
out any  provision  from  the  income  of  the  state  fund,  except  as 
it  may  be  received  by  those  districts  complying  with  the  law, 
where  children  from  the  excepted  districts  attend  school. 
*rhis  omission  will,  in  all  probability,  be  corrected  by  towns 
the  coming  year,  and  require  no  further  legislation. 

A  few  districts  enumerating  less  than  twelve  children  of 
age  to  be  returned  to  the  Comptroller,  have  petitioned  to  be 
continued.  "Where  it  was  evidently  inexpedient  that  a  district 
should  be  dissolved,  and  the  dissolution  would  effect  an  injury 
to  the  cause  of  education,  as  well  as  inconvenience  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district,  the  towns  have  been  certified  not 
to  proceed  with  its  dissolution. 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  opinion  of  the  legislature,  enacting 
the  law'  that  it  was  desirable  to  consolidate  the  small  dis- 
tricts as  far  as  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  schools.  This 
policy  is  certainly  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  this  state, 
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and  I  believe,  by  that  of  other  states.  By  uniting  the  smaller 
districts  and  increasing  the  size  of  the  schools,  better  teachers 
may  usually  be  employed,  and  the  schools  may  be  continued 
a  longer  time  at  less  expense  to  each  individual. 

A  number  of  districts  have  made  application  to  this  office 
for  money  forfeited  by  not  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
the  school  law.  In  deciding  the  questions  thus  presented,  I 
have  endeavored  to  be  just  to  the  applicant,  to  guard  the  school 
fund  from  any  misapplication,  and  at  the  same  time  to  accord 
with  the  decisions  of  my  predecessors,  both  because  those 
decisions  appeared  to  be  based  on  right  principles,  and  be- 
cause it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  harmony  in  the 
^action  of  this  department,  and  unity  in  the  system  through 
the  State. 

Some  difficulty  has  occurred  in  the  execution  of  the  laws 
relating  to  visiting  schools  in  those  towns  formerly  compri- 
sing two  or  more  school  societies,  and  including  a  large 
number  of  school  districts.  The  compensation  provided  by 
law  is  not  considered  sufficient  to  pay  the  services  and  trav- 
eling expenses  of  an  acting  visitor,  and  in. some  towns  the 
tax  upon  time  is  greater  than  a  single  individual  is  willing 
to  bear.  This  difficulty  might  be  obviated  by  authorizing  the 
Board  of  Visitors  in  towns  consisting  of  a  greater  number 
of  districts  than  ten,  to  appoint  sub-committees  of  one  or 
two  persons  to  visit  a  number  of  schools  in  no  case  less  than 
five,  and  report  at  stated  meetings  of  the  whole  Board,  so 
that  there  would  still  be  unity  of  action.  Some  towns  have 
added  to  the  compensation  allowed  by  law,  and  have  so 
paid  for  the  efficient  services  of  a  competent  Visitor.  It  is 
believed  that  the  plan  of  having  all  the  schools  in  a  town 
visited  by  the  same  individual  is  decidedly  preferable,  inas- 
much as  it  will  secure  the  greatest  uniformity  in  regulations 
and  text-books,  and  more  harmony  in  the  various  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  schools. 

BATE  BILLS  AND  TITITION. 

The  number  of  districts  which  raise  by  a  tax  on  polls, 
real  estate,  and  other  ratable  property,  a  sum  sufficient  to 
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meet  all  deficiencies  over  and  above  town  and  state  appro- 
priations,  is  annually  increasing.  The  schools  of  several 
cities  and  manufactaring  villages  have  been  free  for  some 
years.  These  schools  have  been  in  session  a  longer  timci 
and  have  been  under  the  charge  of  better  teachers,  than 
other  schools  in  similar  situations.  There  being  no  rate  bills 
to  collect,  no  parent  has  kept  his  children  oat  of  school  from 
inability  to  pay  a  bill  for  tuition. 

Within  the  past  year  several  agricultural  districts  have 
taxed  themselves  sufficiently  to  make  their  schools  free.  In 
these  places  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  desire  of  securing 
thoroughly  qualified  teachers,  and  a  willingness  to  provide 
all  that  is  necessary  for  a  good  school. 

School  Visitors  and  friends  of  education  in  difierent  parts 
of  the  state  have  expressed  a  desire,  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly should  be  requested  to  make  it  obligatory  on  all  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  state  to  raise  by  taxation  a  sum  sufficient,  with 
the  state  and  town  appropriations,  to  secure  a  good  school 
for  at  least  nine  months  in  the  year.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
recommend  this  measure.  While  its  adoption  would  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  schools  in  proportion  as  they 
should  be  kept  for  a  longer  time  by  better  qualified  teachers, 
it  is  questionable  whether  it  would  receive  that  cordial  co- 
operation from  all  classes  which  is  so  important  in  sustain- 
ing good  public  schools. 

Perhaps  no  man,  who  has  given  careful  attention  to  the 
educational  systems  of  New  England,  would  doubt  the  in- 
fluence of  those  systems  in  enhancing  the  value  of  property, 
in  giving  stability  to  society,  in  promoting  that  morality 
which  is  the  security  and  protection  of  all  the  interests  of  a 
commonwealth,  and  in  contributing  to  the  refinement  and 
I  elevation  of  society  itself.     There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  in- 

1  vestment  for  men  of  wealth,  especially  for  owners  of  real 

i  estate  or  those  whose  income  is  derived  from  manufactories 

or  internal  improvements,  than  in  placing  the  means  of 
acquiring  a  good  common  education  within  the  reach  of  the 
whole  community.  Were  this  rightly  understood,  there 
would  be  little  necessity  for  legal  enactments  to  secure  am- 
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pie  appropriations  for  common  schools.  The  opposition  to 
a  property  tax  for  the  support  of  schools  comes  principally 
from  two  classes  :  first,  men  of  wealth  who  have  no  children 
to  attend  school,  and  who  seem  to  suppose  they  have  no 
personal  interest  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  others; 
and  second,  a  class  found  in  many  communities,  who  are 
themselves  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  schools,  and  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  abundant  means  for  their  support.  These  two 
classes  by  combination  often  prevent  any  adequate  measures 
for  the  improvement  of  common  schools. 

The  present  law  limits  the  rate  of  tuition  to  one  dollar 
per  term  of  twelve  weeks  in  all  schools  not  graded,  and  to 
two  dollars  for  the  same  time  in  the  higher  departments  of 
graded  schools.  All  expenses  of  schools,  over  and  above 
the  money  received  from  town  and  state  appropiiations  and 
this  rate  of  tuition,  are  now  unprovided  for  by  lawi 
except  by  a  tax  "  on  the  real  estate,  polls,  and  other  ratable 
estate  of  the  district" 

Towns  and  districts  are  now  authorized  by  law  to  lay 
taxes  for  the  support  of  common  schools  without  establishing 
any  rate  of  tuition,  so  that  every  common  school  in  the  state 
can  now  be  made  free,  if  the  voters  of  the  town  and  district 
so  decide.  But  the  income  from  town  and  State  appropria- 
tions is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  provide  for  competent 
instruction  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  yearly  schools. 
It  is,  however,  believed  that  if  the  law  is  permitted  to  remain 
as  it  is,  and  facts  in  relation  to  schools  and  education  are 
brought  before  the  different  communities  of  the  State,  a 
change  will  gradually  be  made,  and  the  support  of  schools 
will  be  provided  for,  in  part  at  least,  by  a  tax  on  property. 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

In  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  school  law,  Insti- 
tutes, or  Conventions  of  Teachers,  have  been  held  in  each 
county  of  the  State.  Two  of  these  Institutes  were  appointed 
in  the  spring,  with  especial  reference  to  the  teachers  of  sum- 
mer schools. 

The  first,  for  Middlesex  county,  was  held  at  Deep  River, 
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commencing,  April  20tb.  Tbe  week  opened  with  a  severe 
storm,  and  tbe  Connecticut  river  was  so  swollen,  that  the 
steamboats  did  not  make  their  regular  trips,  and  many  teach* 
ens  were  thus  prevented  from  reaching  tbe  place  of  meeting 
early  in  tbe  week.  Tbe  number  in  attendance  was  conse* 
:{}  I  quently  not  large,  but  the  Institute  was  an  interesting  and 

jj :  profitable  one.     The  friends  of  Education  and  the  teachers 

in  the  vicinity,  rendered  valuable  assistance  by  their  hearty 
co-operation. 
rjl  The  Institute  for  Tolland  county  commenced  at  Rockville, 

V  ;  May  4th.     Tbis  was  the  third  time  in  which  Institutes  for 

this  county  have  been  held  in  this  enterprising  village,  bat 
the  local  committee,  some  of  whom  officiated  as  such  at  both 
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,'\ :  previous  meetings,  were  ae  ready  as  erer  to  devote  their 

whole  time  to  the  interests  of  the  meeting,  and  provided  0U»t 
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abundantly  for  all  the  wants  of  those  in  attendance. 

The  teachers  present  at  both  these  Institutes,  were  mostly 
'i\  ladies,  who  were  to  teach  in  the  summer  schools,  and  the 

;f[ '  instruction  and  lectures  bad  special  reference  to  tbe  wants  of 

,(' '  those  schools.     The  results  were  such  as  fully  to  justify  the 

plan  of  holding  a  part  of  these  meetings  in  the  spring. 

The  Institute  for  Windham  county,  was  held  in  North 
Woodstock,  commencing,  September  21st.  The  teachers  of 
this  county,  as  a  body,  have  for  several  years  seemed  more 
deeply  impressed  with  the  value  of  these  meetings  than  those 
in  any  other  county  in  tbe  State.  Tbe  attendance  has  been 
greater,  and  has  comprised  a  fuller  representation  of  teachers 
of  all  grades  of  schools.  At  this  Institute  one  hundred  and 
ninety  were  enrolled  as  members,  embracing  some  of  the 
most  active  and  best  qualified  teachers  in  the  county.  Tbe 
attention  given  to  lectures  and  other  exercises,  and  the  inter- 
'  est  manifested  in  the  discussion  of  educational  topics,  was 
the  very  best  evidence  of  the  importance  of  tbe  object  which 
had  brought  so  many  teachers  together.  Tbe  efibrts  and  co- 
operation of  the  President  and  other  officers  of  the  County 
Association,  have  aided  much  in  making  the  Institutes  of 
this  county  profitable  to  the  schools. 

The  Institute  for  Hartford  county,  was  opened  in  tbe  Con- 
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gregational  Church,  at  Thompsonville,  on  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember. A  good  audience  was  present  the  first  evening, 
when  a  part  of  the  report  of  the  Acting- Visitor  of  En6eld 
was  read,  and  an  address  was  given.  Though  the  local 
arrangemefits  for  providing  rooms  for  the  exercisee,  and  ac* 
commodations  for  the  teachers,  devolved  almost  entirely  upon 
a  few  individuals,  the  arrangements  were  complete,  and  an 
interesting  and  profitable  Institute  was  held. 

The  Institute  for  New  Haven  conaty,  was  held  at  Bir- 
mingham, commencing  on  the  19th  of  October.  A  large 
number  of  teachers  were  present  at  this  meeting.  It  occurred 
daring  the  week  following  the  general  suspension  of  specie 
payments  by  the  banks  of  New  York  and  Boston,  and  at  a 
time  when  men  of  business,  and  manufacturers  especially, 
were  closely  occapted  with  their  financial  affairs.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  village,  however,  gave  the  Institute  a  hearty  wel- 
come, furnishing  abundant  accommodations  to  all  the 
teachers  present,  and  attending  the  evening  lectures  in 
large  numbers. 

The  Institute  for  Litchfield  county,  was  held  at  New 
Hartford,  during  the  same  week  with  the  one  just  desc^bed 
at  Birmingham.  Teachers  were  in  attendance  from  most  of 
the  towns  in  the  county,  and  a  number  from  the  western  part 
of  Hartford  county.  The  gentlemen  who  had  charge  of  the 
local  arrangements,  were  indefatigable  in  their  eflforts  to 
make  the  occasion  pleasant  and  profitable  to  all  present 
Several  school  officers  from  other  towns,  contributed  to  the 
interest  by  seasonable  remarks. 

The  Institute  for  New  London  county,  was  appointed  foe 
the  26th  of  October.  This  proved,  however,  soetormy  a  day, 
that  the  boats  on  the  river  did  not  make  their  trips,  and  few 
teachers  reached  Lyme,  the  place  appointed  f<Mr  the  meeting, 
tiU  the  next  morning,  when  the  Institute  was  regularly  organ- 
ised. A  good  number  of  teachers  were  present  through  the 
week.  The  citizens  of  the  place  manifested  their  interest  in 
the  occasion,  by  attending  the  exereises  during  the  day,  as 
weU  as  the  evening  lectures.  The  labors  of  a  few  individu- 
als had  done  much  to  prepare  for  this  meeting. 
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The  lostitate  for  Fairfield  county,  was  appointed  for  the 
same  eTeoing  as  the  one  in  New  London  county.  The 
seTcrity  of  the  storm  prevented  the  meeting  of  the  first  even* 
mgf  thoogh  the  lecturers  were  present.  The  place  of  meet- 
ing, New  Canaan,  was  at  some  distance  from  the  railroad, 
and  this  fact,  together  with  the  unfavorable  weather  for  the 
first  pari  of  the  week,  caused  a  smaller  attendance  than 
would  have  been  the  case  in  other  circumstances.  A  very 
commendable  local  interest  was  manifested,  and  the  evening 
fectares  were  fully  attended. 

The  greater  part  of  these  Institutes  were  under  the  direc- 
tioD  of  Charles  Northend,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  whose  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher  and  conductor  of  Institutes,  fitted  him  for 
this  important  post.     He  was  assisted  in  the  daily  exercises 
by  M.  T.  Brown,  Esq.,  and  others.     The  labors  of  these 
gentlemen  were,  I  believe,  very  acceptable  in  every  place 
where  they  were  present.    The  Institutes  for  New  Haven  and 
Fairfield  counties  were  under  the  direct  superintendence  of 
Prof.  Charles  F.  Dowd  and  Prof  Henry  B.  Buckham,  of  the 
State  Normal  School     These  gentlemen  were  able  to  bring 
before  the  teachers  present,  brief  illustrations  of  the  methods 
of  instruction  at  the  Normal  School,  and  though  their  sug- 
gestions were  not  new  to  those  who  had  been  pupils  at  that 
fchool,  they  were  important  to  all  teachers.     The  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools  gave  one  lecture  or  more  at 
each  of  the  eight  Institutes.     In  addition  to  his  lectures  and 
those  given  by  the  four  gentlemen  appointed  to  conduct 
the  daily  exercises,  lectures  or  addresses  were  given  by  Hon. 
Francis  Gillette,  of  Hartford,  Rev.  J.  P.  Gulliver,  of  Nor- 
wich, Rev.  M.  Richardson,  of  Worcester,    Rev.  Francis  T 
Russell,  of  New  Britain,  Rev.  B.  S.  Northrop,  of  Saxonville 
Mass.,  Rev.  Charles  Burleigh,  of  Massachusetts,  Rev.  Lucius 
Burleigh,  of  Plainfield,  Rev.  P.  A.  Oviatt,  of  Somers,  Rev. 
F.  A.  Spencer,  of  New  Hartford,  B.  N.  Comings,  M.  D.,  of 
New  Britain,  B.  F.  Gilman,  M.  D.,  of  New  Haven,  D.  G. 
Gilman,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  F.  C.  Browneli,  Esq.,  of  Hart- 
;  J  ford,  and  Prof.  Samuel  St.  John,  of  New  York.     Teachers, 

-;:;|'^  Visitors,  and  friends  of  Education,  participated  in  the  dis- 
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cussiotis  and  added  to  the  interest  and  asefalness  of  the 

Institutes  by  their  cordial  co-operation.     To  all  of  these,  and 

to  the  several  gentlemen  who  consented  to  act  on  the  local 

committees,  and  by  whose  efforts  in  making  the  necessary 

arrangements  great  assistance  was  rendered,  and  to  the  many 

families  who  opened  their  houses  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  members  of  the  Institutes,  the  Superintendent  desires  to 

express  his  gratitude. 

A  summary  is  subjoined,  but  a  more  particular  account  of 

the  exercises  of  the  Institutes  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 


Summary  of  Teachers^  Institutes  for  1857. 


Gonnties. 

Plftces. 

Time. 

No.ofMem*s. 

Middlesex, 

Deep  River, 

April  20—24, 

53 

Tolland, 

Rockville, 

May  4— 8, 

58 

Windham, 

Woodstock, 

Sept.  21—25, 

196 

Hartford, 

Thompsonville, 

Sept  28— Oct, 

2,         85 

Litchfield, 

New  Hartford, 

Oct.  19—23, 

113 

New  Haven, 

Birmingham, 

Oct.  19—23, 

138 

New  London, 

Lyme, 

Oct.  26—30, 

98 

Fairfield, 

New  Canaan, 

Oct.  26—30, 

48 

Whole  number. 
Making  an  average  of  a  fraction  less  than  99. 
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STATE  NOBMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Normal  School  has  continued  another  year  with  little 
variation  in  its  work.  Each  year  of  Normal  instruction  add& 
to  the  experience  in  this  comparatively  new  department  of 
educational  labor  for  this  country,  and  it  is  hoped  brings 
somewhat  of  that  wisdom  in  arrangement  and  certainty  in 
results  which  are  usually  connected  with  experience  in.  any 
undertaking.  This  Institution  is  every  year  becoming  more 
and  more  identified  and  connected  with  the  common  school 
system  of  Connecticut.  Many  of  the  common  schools  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  Normal  School  for  a  supply  of  teach- 
ers, and  the  demand  for  those  who  are  thoroughly  qualified 
is  annually  increasing. 

B 
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The  last  graduating  class  consisted  of  seveDteea  members, 
most  of  wbom  have  been  teaching  since  tfaey  leceired  tbe 
tUptoma  of  the  school. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  a  larger  nnmber  of  pupils 
do  not  remain  throagh  the  whole  coarse.  Many  who  are 
connected  with  tbe  school  bat  a  single  term,  go  oat  to  teach 
with  incomplete  preparation,  and,  as  a  conseqDence,attempt 
to  execute  plans  not  wisely  formed,  and  to  impart  instractioo 
vben  tbej  sfaoold  be  learners  themselves.  Sncb  are  nnable  to 
eommaod  that  respect  from  the  commanity,  or  to  secure  that 
progress  in  their  schools,  without  which  no  school  can  be 
doing  all  its  work  welL  Many  teachers,  who  can  continue 
IB  tbe  Normal  School  bat  a  few  months,  are  benefited  even 
by  so  short  a  term.  They  become  acquainted  with  new 
methods,  and  being  quick  to  see  a  new  principle  as  well  as 
jnficioiu  in  applying  it,  they  can  teacb  better  than  they 
ooojd  otherwise  do. 

Tbe  Ime  idea  of  a  Normal  School,  is  that  it  is  a  training 
adiooj  in  which  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ele- 
mentary etndies  shall  be  educated  specially  for  the  teacher's 
jnoeaeion. 

Ib  tlw  act  of  1849,  for  the  establishment  of  the  State  Not- 
mal  School,  Sec  Ist,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  Normal 
Sebool  shall  be  established  "  for  tbe  training  of  teachers  in 
tbe  art  of  instructing  and  governing  the  common  schools  of 
this  state:  the  object  of  which  Normal  School  or  Seminary 
aball  be,  not  to  educate  teachers  in  the  studies  now  required 
by  law.  but  to  receive  such  as  are  found  competent  in  these 
Mndies.  in  the  manner  bereinafter  provided,  and  train  them 
in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and   condactiag  common 

Lso  provided.  Sec.  5th  of  tbe  same  act, "  that  the  vis- 
ich  sdxtol  society,  (now  town,)  in  the  etate  shall  be  re- 
o  forwaid  to  tbe  ff  uperiotendeot  of  Common  Schools, 
.  tiie  names  of  four  peraoos,  two  of  each  sex,  as 
ts  for  admiBoion  to  aaid  mcSM-A,  wbom  tbe  said  visit- 
certify  tl>er  bsw  vt*s^\titfA  and  approved  as  pos. 
F  tbe  quali&catiDiK  i<eqiiiied  of  teachen  of  common 
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schools  in  this  state,  which  applicants  shall  have  given  to 
said  visitors  a  written  declaration,  signed  with  their  own 
hands,  that  their  object  in  seeking  admission  to  the  school  is 
to  qualify  themselves  for  the  employment  of  common  school 
teachers,  and  that  it  is  their  intention  to  engage  in  that  em* 
ployment  in  this  state ;  which  applicants  the  said  visitors 
shall  recommend  to  the  trustees  as  suitable  persons  by  their 
age,  character,  talents  and.  attainments,  to  be  received  as 
pupils  in  the  Normal  School." 

If  these  provisions  of  the  law  were  strictly  complied  with, 
less  time  need  be  devoted  to  the  elementary  studies  usually 
taught  in  common  schools,  and  more  could  be  given  to  the 
department  of  methods  of  teaching,  organizing,  classifying, 
and  governing  schools.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  appli- 
cants will  be  equally  prepared.  The  dissimilarity  in  age| 
talents,  and  in  early  education,  will  cause  a  difference  in  the 
capabilities  of  every  class  that  enters  the  institution,  and  this 
must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  continue  to  be  true  so  long 
as  pupils  come  from  different  preparatory  schools.  But  if 
examining  committees  would  comply  strictly  with  the  law, 
and  grant  certificates  of  recommendation  to  none  except  to 
those  whose  age,  character,  talents  and  attainments  com- 
mend them  as  suitable  persons  to  enter  the  school,  one  of  the 
difficulties  would  be  removed.  The  pupils  are  all  examined 
upon  entering  the  schojol,  and  classified  according  to  attain- 
ments. Those  whg  do  not  exhibit  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  studies  required  by  law  as  the  minimum  qualifica- 
tion of  teachers  of  common  schools,  are  placed  in  classes  in 
which  those  studies  are  pursued. 

The  course  of  study  includes  a  review  of  Arithmetic 
Grammar,  (Geography,  and  United  States  History,  with  the 
elements  of  the  higher  Mathematics,  Rhetoric,  English  Ldtera- 
ture,  General  History,  Physical  Geography,  Physiology,  and 
the  different  departments  of  Natural  Science,  Instruction  is 
given,  if  desired,  in  the  French,  German,  Latin  and  Greek 
Languages.  Orthography,  Reading,  Vocal  Music  and 
Drawing  are  taught  to  all  the  classes. 

The  advancement  made  in  the  cause  of  education  increases 
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the  demand  for  teachers  of  more  extensive  literary  attain- 
ments and  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  education  and  teaching*  The  organization  of  graded 
schools  in  the  cities  and  larger  villages,  makes  it  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  class  of  teachers  to  preside  over  these 
schools,  qualified,  not  only  to  impart  instruction  in  all 
branches  required  in  these  schools,  but  also  able  to  classify 
properly,  to  systematize  so  that  large  numbers  may  be  taught 
at  the  same  time,  and  be  effectually  disciplined  and  con- 
}  trolled.     The  teachers  in  the  different  departments  should  be 

persons  of  high   moral  and  intellectual  attainments,  able  to 
arrange  and  classify  judiciously,  to  see  the  connection  be- 
tween different  branches  of  study,  and  their  relative  impor- 
t  p  tance  in  the  right  training  and  discipline  of  mind.     Teachers 

possessing,  in  a  high  degree,  these  qualifications,  and  able  to 
i  preside  wisely  over  graded  schools,  or  to  teach  successfully 

in  the  different  departments  of  the  same,  have  not  been  found 
equal  in  number  to  the  demand. 

There  is  also  a  growing  desire  in  the  a^icultural  commu- 
nities to  secure  better  qualified  teachers  in  the  ordinary  mixed 
schools. 

The  Normal  School  is  doing  much  to  supply  the  demand 
thus  made  upon  it,  and  to  furnish  better  qualified  teachers 
.   I  for  our  conmion  schools.     The  means  employed  for  this  pur* 

.   I  pose  are, 

1st.  Recitations  and  frequent  examinations  in  the  different 
branches  of  study. 

2d.  Lectures  on  these  subjects  and  on  strictly  professional 
topics. 

3d.  Teaching  exercises,  given  by  members  of  the  Normal 
School,  the  school  being  the  class  for  the  time.  ^ 

4th.  Actual  practice  in  the  model  or  experimental  schools, 
under  the  careful  supervision  of  the  Principal  or  Associate 
Principal  of  the  Normal  School. 

All  these  means  seem  to  be  necessary  in  securing  the  high- 
[  est  amount  of  culture  and  preparation  for  the  work  of  the 

I  teacher.     The  Model  Schools,  connected  with  the  Normal 
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School,  are  believed  to  exert  a  most  important  inflaence  in 
training  teachers. 

The  library  of  the  Normal  School  consists,  1st,  of  text* 
books,  mostly  given  by  publishers,  without  any  expense  to 
the  state,  except  for  transportation ;  2nd,  of  Encyclopedias, 
Biographical  and  Geographical  Dictionaries,  Compendiums  of 
Science  and  Art,  Maps,  Charts  and  Diagrams ;  3rd,  a  Circulat- 
ing Library  of  general  literature.  In  addition  to  these,  valuable 
contributions  have  been  made  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
and  of  important  public  documents,  by  the  Hon.  Francis 
Gillette,  Hon.  James  T.  Pratt,  Hon.  James  Dixon,  Hon.  La- 
fayette S.  Foster,  and  Hon.  Ezra  Clark,  Jr.  The  necessities  of 
the  school  require  that  a  small  sum  should  be  annually  ex- 
pended to  make  additions  to  the  library  of  reference  and  cir- 
culating books. 

The  apparatus  of  the  school  is  not  extensive,  but  com- 
prises a  few  good  articles,  principally  for  illustrating  the 
science  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  present  condition  and 
wants  of  the  school,  I  would  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Trustees. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-six  districts,  that  have  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  made  application  to  this 
office  for  the  state  appropriation,  since  May  1st,  1857,  have 
received  from  the  state  treasury  ten  dollars  each,  for  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  school  libraries.  Seventy-eight 
districts,  that  had'received  the  appropriation  for  the  first  year, 
have  this  year  received  the  second  installment,  in  accordance 
with  the  law.  The  whole  number  of  orders  given  during 
this  year,  has  been  one  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and  the 
whole  amount  drawn  from  the  state  treasury  during  the  past 
year,  for  school  libraries,  is  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ten  dollars,  ($1710.)  The  amount  raised  by  districts  for  the 
first  series  is  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four  dol- 
lars, ($1854,)  and  for  the  second  series,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three  dollars  and  twenty-nine  cents,  ($193.29,)  mak- 
ing the  whole  amount  expended  for  libraries  during  the  year, 
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tbree  thoasand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars  and 
twenty-nine  cents,  ($3757.29.)  These  appropriations  have 
been  distribated  through  the  state  as  follows : 

Between  the  first  of  May,  1857,  and  the  first  of  April, 
1858,  orders  have  been  drawn  for  library  money,  first  series^ 
in  favor  of  the  foUowing  districts : 

Hartford  County. 

Berlin — North-east  district 
BLooMFiELD-^North  Middle. 
Bristol — Nos.  3, 6,  7. 
East  Hartford — No.  2,  North. 
Ellinoton — No.  5. 
Enfield— Nos.  7, 10, 13. 
East  Windsor — No.  1. 
Glastenburt — Nos.  1, 3,  8,  9. 
Hartford — West  Middle. 

HARTLAND-^South    HolloW. 

•Manchester — No.  9,  South-west. 
SiMSBURY — No.  15,  Farms. 
Suffield— West. 
Total,  23. 

New  Haven  County. 

Bethany — No.  3. 

Cheshire— No.  (>. 

Derby — No.  4. 

East  Haven — Nos.  1, 4,  6. 

Hamden — Ccntcrville. 

Madison — Neck,  Boston  st.,  Norton  Town. 

Meriden — Farms,  Hanover,  South-east* 

MiDDLEBURY No.  4. 

Milford— No.  6. 
North  Branford— Center. 
New  Haven — City, 
North  Haven — No.  6. 
Il  iil  Prospect — East. 

Waterbury — Saw  Mill  Plains. 
Wolcott — West. 
Total,  21. 
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New  London  County. 

Ck>LCHESTER No.  1. 

Griswold — No.  5. 

Lebanon — North,  East,  South,  West,  and  No.  2;  of 
Goshen  Society,  South,  East,  and  North  districts ;  of  Exe- 
ter Society,  Nos.  1,  3,  5,  6,  South  Society,  and  No.  2, 
North  Society. 

Lyme — Hadlyme. 

MONTVILLE — No.  9. 

New  London — Nos.  1,  5. 
North  Stonington — Nos.  1,  5,  6,  9, 14. 
'  Norwich — Town  Street 
Stonington — 16, 18,  19. 
Total,  28. 

Fairfield  County. 
Bridgeport — Pembrojce. 
Fairfield— Green  Hill,  Black  Rock. 
Monroe — Cutler's  Farms. 
New  Canaan — No.  4. 
New  Fairfield— Western,  Center. 
Redding — No.  2,  Couch's  Hill. 
Ridgefield— No.  13. 
Stamford — Farms. 
Total,  10. 

Litchfield  County. 

Barkuamsted — No.  9. 
Cornwall — No.  6. 
GrosHEN — Union. 
New  Milford— No.  9. 
New  Hartford— Merrill. 
Plymouth — No.  2. 
Salisbury — No.  10. 
Sharon — Nos.  1,  4. 
Torrington — South,  Middle. 
Watertown — Poverty  St. 
Winchester — North-East. 
Total,  14. 
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ij  *  Windham  County.  • 

ASHFORD^-No.  6. 

Bbookltn — ^No8.  2y  4,  5,  6. 
Eastpord— Nos.  1,  2,  5,  7,  8. 
Hampton — Ooshen. 
Killinoly — No,  2. 

Plainfield— Ooshen,  Stone  HiU|  Middle. 
PoMFRET — Nos.  4,  7,  8. 

Putnam — Nos.  4,  5.  '1 

Sterling — Nos.  4,  6,  8. 
Woodstock — No.  7. 
Total,  24. 

Middlesex  County. 

Chester — Middle^  North,  South. 
Clinton — Center,  North. 
Durham — South- West. 
East  Haddam — Nos.  1,  6. 

Haddam— Nos.  2, 4,  6, 8, 10, 12 ;  Beaver  Meadow,  Turkey 
^  Hill,  East. 

jf  Middlbtown— South,  South-Middle,  North,  North-Mid- 

i  die,  (of  City  Soc.,)  South,  East,  (Middlefield  Soc.,)  Na  2, 

f  (Westfield,)   North,    (Staddle  Hill,)    Hubbard,   Johnson's 

ii  Lane. 

t'  Portland — No.  2. 

;•  Saybrook — Nos.  1, 3,  6,  Winthrop. 

Wbstbrook — Nos.  1.  3. 
Total,  34. 
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Tolland  County. 


Tolland— Nos.  7.  9. 
Union — No.  2. 
Vernon — Center. 
Total,  4. 
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AGGREGATE. 

Hartford  County, 
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The  following  districts  have  drawn  the  second  installment 
($5.00)  for  Library  purposes  : 
Bristol — No.  3. 
Canterbury — No.  4. 
Clinton — East,  Western. ' 

Coventry — No.  9,  North.  J 

East  Haddam — No.  2,  Hadlyme. 
Enfield — No.  13. 
Ellington — No.  6. 
Eastford — No.  8. 
East  Lyme— tNo.  6. 
Haddam — Higganum  West. 
Hartland— Central, 
Hampton — No.  1. 
MiDDLETowN — North  Middlefield. 
New  Haven — City,  Neck. 
New  Canaan — No.  1. 
North  Haven — No.  6. 
Plymouth — No.  5. 
Prospect — East, 
Simsbury — Farms. 
Stamford— Farms. 
South  Windsor — No.  9, 

ToLLAND^No.  2. 

Waterbury — East  Farms. 
Woodstock — No.  9. 
Total,  28. 
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A  large  proportion  of  the  money  expended  has  been  appro- 
priated to  the  purchase  of  books  for  circalating  libraries. 
More  than  fourteen  thousand  volumes  have  thus  been  placed 
within  the  reach  of  .parents  and  children  during  the  past  year. 
In  city  and  village  districts,  reference  books,  maps,  philo- 
sophical.and  chemical  apparatus  have  been  more  frequently 
purchased. 

It  is  believed  that  the  money  has  been  expended  with  good 
faith,  and  usually  with  wisdom.  Each  district  should  pro- 
vide some  safe  and  appropriate  place  for  the  preservation  of 
thcbooks,  and  a  competent  and  responsible  person  should  be 
appointed  as  librarian.  The  books  selected  are  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  each  town,  and  they  are 
also  ^authorized  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  man- 
agement, use,  and  safe  keeping  of  the  same.  The  School 
Victors  thus  determine,  to  a  great.extent,  the  kind  of  read- 
ing which  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  youth  of  each 
town.  Books  should  be  selected  with  great  care,  and  should 
be  of  such  a  character  as  to  instruct  as  well  as  please.  The 
appropriation  will  be  wisely  employed,  when  it  shall  be  made 
to  contribute  to  the  true  and  complete  education  of  the 
whole  community.  It  should  aid  in  cultivating  habits  of 
thought  and  reflection,  and  in  developing  those  faculties  of 
mind  which  are  so  necessary  in  the  acquisition  of  truth  in 
after  years.  The  child  must  be  taught  to  love  to  read,  so 
that  a  Sook  will  be  to  him  as  his  daily  food.  To  secure 
this  important  result,  the  books  furnished  should  be  such  as 
can  be  comprehended  by  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  they 
are  designed,  and  such  as  will  be  read  with  delight  A 
desire  for  information  may  thus  be  stimulated,  and  valuable 
habits  for  future  life  may  be  formed,  which  will  lead  to  a 
profitable  employment  of  leisure  hours.  But  the  books 
should  not  only  be  entertaining ;  they  shoul  dalso  be  instruct- 
ive. It  is  not  enough  that  a  youth  likes  to  read ;  he  should 
form  a  taste  for  profitable  reading.  When  so  great  an 
amount  of  reading  matter,  which  is  decidedly  pernicious  in 
its  tendencies,  is  scattered  broadcast  over  the  land,  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  that  books  should  be  selected  for  school- 
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libraries  which  will  tend  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  reading 
and  a  healthy  literature.  The  multiplicity  and  variety  of 
publications  now  issued  from  the  press,  offer  to  those  pur- 
chasing school-libraries  an  opportunity  to  select  such  works 
as  are  adapted  to  the  wants  of  any  school  or  community. 
A  list  of  books,  appropriate  for  school-libraries,  was  prepared 
by  my  predecessor,  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  and  sent  to  every 
district  in  the  State.  Additions  will  be  made  to  it  from  time 
to  time  as  circumstances  shall  seem  to  rcijuire. 

HOLBROOK'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-five  sets  of  Holbrook's  Common 
School  Apparatus,  manufactured  at  the  State  Prison,  have 
been  distributed  to  as  many  districts  of  the  State,  by  the 
payment  of  three  dollars  under  the  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly,  at  the  May  Session,  1856.  School  Visitors,  in 
their  annual  reports,  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  benefit  of  this 
apparatus  to  the  schools  in  which  it  has  been  introduced. 
For  visible  illustration  in  those  studies  for  which  it  is 
designed,  it  is  believed  to  be  of  great  value,  giving  to  the 
pupil  clearer  and  more  distinct  ideas  than  could  be  gained  by 
description  alone.  It  enables  the  instructor  to  address  the 
eye  as  well  as  the  ear,  and  to  give  a  precision  and  definiteness 
to  the  lessons,  which  are  not  otherwise  possible.  Its  advan- 
tages in  any  particular  school  wall  depend,  to  a  great  degree, 
on  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  teacher  in  whose  hands  it 
is  placed.  Some  teachers  will  so  employ  it  that  a  single 
article  in  the  set  will  be  worth  more  to  a  school  than  the  cost 
of  the  whole  ;  others,  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  its  right 
use,  either  suffer  it  to  remain  on  a  shelf  untouched  till  it  is 
covered  with  dust,  or  allow  it  to  be  handled  without  care  till 
it  becomes  almost  worthless.  Though  it  may  seem. surpri- 
sing that  every  district  in  the  State  has  not  applied  for  a  set 
of  this  apparatus,  furnished  as  it  is  so  much  below  its  actual 
cost,  it  is  undoubtedly  best  for  the  schools  that  it  should  not 
be  distributed  till  interest  sufficient  is  manifested  by  the  dis- 
tricts to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  resolution.  The 
articles  will  thus  go  v/here  they  will  be  best  appreciated  and 
used  to  the  greatest  advantage.     Every  district,  which  avails 
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n  itself  of  this  gift  of  the  State,  should  see  that  a  convenient 

case  is  prepared  for  its  safe  keeping,  and  the  School  Visitors 
should  require  a  proper  use  of  it  in  all  schools  subject  to  their 
inspection. ' 

Philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  has  been  procured 
for  the  higher  departments  of  some  of  the  graded  schools.  A 
valuable  telescope  has  been  purchased  for  the  public  High 
School  of  Middletown. 

•f  Every  article  of  school  apparatus  becomes  like  a  good 

book,  a  means  of  education  for  the  whole  conununity.  It 
not  only  serves  to  illustrate  the  text-book,  and  make  the  les- 

1^1  son  better  understood    by  the  pupil  who  recites  it,  but  it 

*r  awakens  thought  in  the  whole  school,  and  leads  to  inquiry 

which  extends  from  the  school-room  to  the  home  circle,  and 
BO  interests  parents  and  friends  in  the  exercises  of  school. 

i 

•  !  COMMON  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

The  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  is  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and 
the  immediate  editorial  chai^ge  of  Charles  Northend,  A.  M.  It 
is  sent  by  an  appropriation  of  the  Legislature,  to  the  School 
Visitors  of  every  town  in  the  State.  In  this  periodical 
means  and  methods  of  school  improvement  are  freely  dis- 
cussed and  recommended.  The  Journal  records  the  proceed- 
ings of  educational  meetings  in  this  and  other  states,  and  in- 
dicates the  course  of  progress  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  work.  It  is  made  the  vehicle  of  communication  between 
teachers,  school  officers,  and  the  friends  of  education,  and 
gives  an  account  of  the  changes  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  Its  literary  record  will  contain  notices  of  new  books, 
especially  such  as  are  suitable  for  school  libraries.  Its  pages 
have  been  employed  by  the  Superintendent  for  answering 
questions  relating  to  the  school  law.  It  has  proved  a  valua- 
ble aid  to  the  educational  work,  and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  teacher  and  be  received  by  every  district. 

I  believe  it  woald  be  wisdom  on  the  part  of  each  district 
in  the  State,  by  its  committee  or  clerk,  to  subscribe  for  the 
Journal  as  it  is  published,  and  have  the  numbers  placed  in 
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the  school  library,  or  exchanged  at  the  close  of  the  year  for  a 
bound  volume  which  should  be  kept  as  a  part  of  the  library. 
The  official  decisions,  school  laws,  and  information  commu- 
nicated through  the  Journal  would  often  be  of  important 
service  to  districts  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  writing  for 
opinions  already  published. 

In  connection  with  the  remarks  on  this  Journal,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  say,  that  the  ''  American  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation," is  still  continued  under  the  editorial  charge  of  the 
Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  and  published  by  the  publisher  of  the 
Common  School  Journal.  Mr.  Barnard  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  latter  Journal  in  1838,  when  he  was  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Education.  He  continued  that  peri- 
odical till  he  left  the  State  in  1842,  and  resumed  it  again  on 
his  return  in  1850,  and  remained  in  charge  of  the  same  till 
its  publication  was  assumed  by  the  State  Teacher^s  Associa- 
tion. He  has  done  much  by  his  lectures,  by  his  official  la- 
bors, and  by  his  pen,  to  advance  the  interests  of  Common 
Schools  in  Connecticut,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  he 
is  still  engaged  in  the  cause  so  near  his  heart. 

The  Journal  which  he  now  edits  takes  a  place  occupied  by 
no  other  periodical  in  the  country.  The  comprehensiveness 
of  its  plan,  the  vigor  of  its  articles,  and  the  rich  treasury  of 
thought  which  it  contains,  deservedly  commend  it  to  teach- 
ers and  all  friends  of  education.  It  must  exert  an  important 
influence  on  the  whole  educational  interests  of  the  State  and 
country. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Union  of  effort  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  present 
age.  In  the  promotion  of  science  or  art,  in  politics  and  reli- 
gion, in  reform  and  improvement,  union  of  effort  has  given 
strength  and  success  to  individual  influence.  Societies  and 
associations  have  become  almost  universal,  if  not  indispensa- 
ble, accompaniments  of  all  attempts  at  progress.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  subject  that  can  be  presented  to  an  enlightened 
community,  which  will  receive  more  universal  approval  or 
unite  so  large  a  number  on  common  grounds  as  education. 
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is  tnie  to  sach  an  exteat,  that  id  those  commnnitiea 
1  are  fully  awake  to  the  importance  of  right  instraclioa 
proper  culture,  all  may  be  said  to  be  already  united  io 
aos#,  and  every  such  family,  district,  or  town,  is  an  ae- 
tion,  employing  all  its  inflaence  to  promote  the  work 
I  «o  deeply  interests  all.  But  the  communities  in 
1  this  lively  interest  is  felt  are  comparatively  few. 
are,  to  a  great  eitent  isolated  and  surrounded  by  ad- 
inflaeDces  and  even  by  open  opposition.  When  such 
ome  together  for  consultation,  for  comparison  of  views, 
till  more  to  onite  in  promulgating  their  sentiments, 
indneoce  becomes  more  extensive,  and  they  are  better 
o  serve  the  common  cause  and  promote  the  common 

e  simplest  educational  associations  in  the  state  are  those 
district,  in  which  both  sexes  meet  at  stated  times  for 
iltatioD  on  subjects  connected  with  home  or  school  edn- 
1.  At  some  of  these  circles,  familiar  discossions  occupy 
of  the  time;  at  others,  entertaining  and  instructive 
are  read  for  the  general  improvement.  Children  are 
imes  present  as  listeners,  and  participants  of  the  bealth- 
joyment  of  these  meetings.  Town  associations  of  two 
also  exist.  One  is  composed  of  school  officers  and 
era  exclusively,  who  meet  to  discuss  questions  relating 
ly  to  the  studies  and  exercises  of  the  schooUroom. 
>ther  includes  the  friends  of  education  generally,  who 
ler  home  as  well  as  school  education.  The  former, 
ps,  exert  the  most  direct  and  powerful  influence  on  the 
Is,  while  the  latter  engage  and  interest  a  larger  number, 
exercises  of  these  meetings  are  sometimes  varied  by 
g,  speaking,  and  recitations  by  the  older  members  of  the 
1.  Jt  has  been  my  pleasure  to  attend  many  of  these 
ngs. 

some  towns,  the  acting  visitor  has  been  accustomed  to 
the  teachers  monthly,  and  devote  the  day  and  evening 
lorts  from  the  different  schools,  discussion  of  school 
I,  and  lectures  upon  subjects  connected  with  education, 
results  of    this   movement   have   been   most   happy. 
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Teachers  become  more  earnest  and  successful ;  pupils  are 
stimulated  to  greater  exertion;  and  the  community  is 
aroused  to  do  its  share  of  the  work. 

In  a  few  of  the  Mties  or  larger  towns,  the  teachers  have 
formed  associations  for  mutual  improvement,  which  have  re- 
sulted in  great  good  by  leading  to  harmony  of  plan  and  a 
greater  uniformity  in  modes  of  instruction.  These  meetings 
are  especially  valuable  to  young  teachers,  who  are  thus. able 
to  profit  by  the  difficulties  and  trials  and  successes  of  others. 

In  a  few  of  the  counties,  the  teachers  have  associated 
themselves  in  county  societies,  holding  monthly  or  bi-monthly 
meetings  at  different  places.  The  most  vigorous  and  best 
sustained  of  these,  at  present,  is  the  one  in  Windham 
County.  The  meetings  of  this  association  are  attended  by 
large  numbers  of  teachers,  many,  of  whom  make  considera- 
ble sacrifice  to  be  present.  The  influence  of  these  meetings 
and  of  the  discussions  and  lectures  connected  with  them,  has 
been  very  valuable  on  the  schools  of  the  county. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  has  been  in  existence  for 
ten  years,  and  has  become  an  important  instrument  in  the 
work  of  education  through  the  State.  At  the  time  of  its  or- 
ganization there  were  very  few  permanent  teachers  in  the 
common  schools  of  Connecticut.  There  was  but  one  public 
High  School  in  the  State.  Teachers'  Conventions  or  Insti- 
tutes had  just  been  started  as  an  experiment.  The  Normal 
School  had  not  been  established,  and  there  was  no  adequate 
arrangement  for  the  thorough  education  of  teachers.  At  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  association  more  than  three  hun- 
dred teachers  were  assembled  to  listen  to  the  lectures,  and 
participate  in  the  discussion  of  subjects  connected  with  the 
improvement  of  common  schools.  This  association  bears 
the  pecuniary  responsibility  of  the  publication  of  the  Com- 
mon School  Journal,  and  by  means  of  this  publication  and 
the  influence  of  its  annual  meetings,  is  doing  much  to  ele- 
vate the  teachers'  profession  and  advance  the  cause  of  popu- 
lar education. 

There  may  be  other  associations  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  common  schools;     There  are,  certainly,  some 


literary  societies  tbat  han  ooatribated  to  (his  remit  by  the 
eolleolioD  of  slaiisiks  aad  ibe  diwtJiiintioo  of  truth  relatii^ 


ii:,^"rT,  rir."^— :s  xecessaey. 
Tbe  opinion  is  «Tio«v]4V  brcoming  more  and  more  prevalent 
ia  tbe  commaoity  that  a  higher  and  more  compreheDsiTe  coK 
tnre  for  all  classes  is  indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  the 
indiviJaal  aad  the  welfare  of  tbe  state.  I  do  not  say  that 
there  is  absolately  a  universal  demand  for  a  greater  variety 
of  atodica  in  common  schools,  ihongh  to  a  certain  extent  this 
is  troe,  bnt  a  strong  belief  prevails  tbat  the  coarse  of  stndy 
laid  oat  for  a  pupil  most  contemplate  and  secnre  more  men- 
tal dioripline  and  a  greater  amount  of  general  knowledge. 

The  foundations  of  the  comrton  wrhool  system  of  New 
Rn^land  were  laid  in  a  state  of  tiu:'.fxj  d.fferent  firom  that 
wlii'-li  now  exists.  Iodivil)a-a^^  w^  more  isolated,  and 
rommitni'iinn  bad  less  int>:r<yju'ot  \>  ..*_  each  other  and  with 
other  pfti-tJ*  of  the  world,  'J':-»-*.iuj-^nr  «  ants  of  the  time  were, 
to  H  grc.^t  extent,  supplif-d  ifjiu  vu^  farm,  the  rade  mechan- 
iMTi  of  the  family,  or  tlit:  ii„  «  *.ui  t^iop»  of  the  town. 

Th«  achool  was  a  t^rt  wf  wt'_;..^:'3<riit  to  the  family,  where 
thR  adacation  coniii>*fiMj^4  ai  Lvm*',  was  to  be  continued  in 
Avove  favorable  cifcuTT>bitiii'jf»,  vy  itirjjie  who  should  devote 
their  whole  time  to  tl.*  t.)j»-.<uaJ  work  of  training  and  in- 
atmction. 

Our  New  iingU/id  Bchoole  were  modeled  after  the  paro- 
chial i*c-li<*oli»  of  hcotJaiid  and  Germany,  and  were  designed 
lo  teach  children  to  read  and  write, 
liritt  otbool  laws  of  Connecticut,  which  only  legalized 
«  then  exwtifjg,  provided  that  schools  should  be  es- 
d  "(or  tbe  belter  training  of  youth,  that  they  may  be 
Wed  fur  public  service;"  and  it  was  ordered  "that  all 
and  masters,  do  duly  endeavor,  either  by  their  own 
and  labor,  or  by  improving  such  school  roaster  or 
lips  and  means  as  the  plantation  doth  offer  or  the 
nay  conveniently  provide,  tbat  all  their  children  and 
ices,  aa  they  grow  capable,  may,  through  Ood'e  bless- 
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ing  attain  at  least  00  much  as  to  be  able  doly  to  tead  the  Scrip- 
tures and  other  good  and  profitable  printed  booics  in  the 
English  tongue.'^  In  1690,  it  being  found  that  many  fami- 
lies had  allowed  young  **  barbarians  "  to  grow  up  in  their 
midst,  who  could  "  not  read  the  Holy  word  of  God  and  the 
good  laws  of  the  colony/'  it  was  ordained  by  the  general 
court,  that  ^'  the  grand  jurymen  in  each  town  do  once  in  the 
year  at  least  visit  each  family  they  suspect  to  neglect  the  ed- 
ucation of  their  children  and  servants ; "  and  such  parents 
and  masters  as  were  guilty  of  this  neglect,  were  subject  to  a 
fine  by  the  county  court.  It  is  true  that,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  common  schools,  towns  containing  one  hundred 
families  were  required  to  establish  grammar  schools,  in 
which  teachers  were  to  be  employed  who  should  be  able  to 
instruct  youths  for  the  university.  It  was  evidently  the  de« 
sign  of  the  Legislature  of  that  period,  in  the  enactment  of 
laws  for  the  education  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the  state^ 
to  provide  all  that  was  then  considered  necessary,  and  the 
wise  and  comprehensive  views  they  took  of  the  subject  re* 
suited  in  a  system  of  common  schools  eminently  adapted  to 
the  existing  circumstances  of  society.  The  rich  and  the  poor 
sent  their  children  to  the  same  school,  and  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  wealth  took  the  same  lessons  that  were  given 
to  the  children  of  poverty.  The  common  school  was  the 
place  where  all  classes  expected  to  educate  their  children, 
and  it  was  weJl  adapted  to  secure  the  particular  object  for 
which  it  was  instituted.  But  the  constitution  of  society  has- 
ehanged.  Each  individual  stands  in  new  relations  to  those 
about  him,  and  the  demand  for  the  means  of  acquiring  a 
higher  education  is  undoubtedly  just.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  y?ars  ago,  few  employments,  which  were  supposed  tore- 
quire  higher  qualifications,  offered  attractions  to  young  meir 
and  women.  Now  there  is  not  a  town  so  entirely  devoted  to 
rural  occupations,  or  so  remote  from  the  great  marts  of  business 
and  trade,  that  it  does  not  feel  the  inflnenoe  of  the  constant 
changes  of  society.  The  facilities  of  travel  and  communiea^ 
tion  are  such  that  aU  parts  of  the  country  are  brought  coo* 
veniently  near  each  other.    The  agricultural  productsjof  one 
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section  are  exchanged  with  the  manufactared  prodncts  of  an- 
other.    The  people  mingle  more  with  each  other,  and  each 
I  individnal  can  generally  find  the  place  and  employment  most 

^  condncive  to  his  comfort  or  usefalness.     The  yonng  man  is 

^  no  longer  confined  to  his  native  village,  but  seeks  adventure 

:  f  and  promotion  in  a  new  field  of  effort     In  many  departments 

[  ^  of  labor,  there  is  much  competition.     Business  is  more 

T  thoroughly  classified,  greater  perfection  is  attained,  and  more 

^\  beneficial  residts  are  secured  by  the  division  of  labor.     Forces 

whose  existence  was  almost  unknown  in  the  seventeenth 
I  century,  are  now  employed  in  the  commonest  arts,  and 

i  made  to  contribute  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  nations. 

^  Materials  locked  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  known 

I  only  as  matters  of  curiosity,  passing  under  the  wand  of 

*^  sdence,  have  become  of  almost  universal  application  as  ne- 

f  cessary  accompaniments  of  advancing  civilization.     But  the 

use  of  those  forces  and  materials  requires  greater  skill  and 
more  extensive  knowledge,  and  those  which  are  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  higher  mechanical  processes  re- 
quire more  careful  preparation  by  the  individual  who  would 
engage  in  them.  The  testimony  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  various  departments  of  industry  in  our  country  is  per- 
haps unanimous  in  regard  to  the  advantage  of  educated 
labor.  It  is  more  easily  directed,  more  profitable,  and  in 
every  respect  better  than  uneducated  labor. 

The  improvements  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  which 
have  been  made  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  have 
not  been  so  much  the  eflfect  of  new  schemes  and  experiments, 
as  of  careful,  intelligent,  observation  which  has  noticed  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  has  led  to  the  discovery  of 
laws  of  growth,  not  new,  but  unknown,  and  to  the  applica- 
tion of  principles  determined  by  the  chemist  and  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  wisest  and  most  successful  cultivators  of  the 
soil. 

If  these  improvements  are  to  be  continued  and  made  profit- 
able to  the  individual  or  the  State;  educated  mind  must 
direct  the  various  operations  on  the  farm,  and,  by  the  union 
ef  scientific  research  and  practical  skill,  cause  the  bills  and 
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yalleys  of  Connecticut  to  remunerate  the  toils  of  the  hus- 
bandman. 

In  manufactures,  also,  the  improvements  in  machinery  and 
the  great  perfection  to  which  the  product  is  brought,  require 
an  acqaaintance  with  subjects  once  thought  useless  to  the 
artizan.  But  little  knowledge  was  needed  to  give  motion  to 
the  spinning  wheel  or  handloom  of  our  ancestors,  but  both 
knowledge  and  skill  are  necessary  to  conduct  the  operations 
of  the  jenny  or  power  loom.  A  knowledge  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  different  forces  is  necessary  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  manufacturing  industry,  if  the  operator  would  rise 
at  all  above  the  position  of  a  mere  automatic  machine,  and 
in  many  departments  an  acquaintance  with  natural  philoso- 
phy and  chemistry  is  indispensable.  The  laws  of  trade  and 
commerce,  also,  are  becoming  more  distinctly  defined  and 
referred  to  fixed  principles,  which  may  be  understood  and 
applied  by  the  merchant  and  tradesman. 

While  these  facts  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  more  comprehensive  education  of  young  men^ 
the  applications  of  scientific  principles  to  domestic  life,  to 
the  health,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  individuals  and  fami- 
lies, renders  it  necessary  that  the  other  sex  should  also  be 
educated  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  devolving  upon 
them  in  their  appropriate  sphere  of  labor. 

If  to  these  considerations  be  added  the  fact  of  the  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  persons  of  both  sexes  with 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  superior  qualifications  to 
act  as  teachers,  superintendents,  to  engage  in  the  professions, 
to  fill  places  of  trust,  and  to  occupy  stations  of  responsibility, 
the  necessity  of  more  generous  culture  becomes  more  dis- 
tinctly established,  and  the  reason  for  the  higher  demands 
upon  our  schools  seems  intelligible. 

The  statutes  of  Massachusetts  recently  published,  contain 
certain  provisions  which  show  quite  strikingly  how  the  stand- 
ard of  education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  State  has 
risen  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  Revised  Statutes 
and  a  subsequent  one,  had  provided  that,  in  every  town 
•  of  fifty  families  or  householders,  a  public  school    should 
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be  kept    hj  an  instnietor    competent    to  teach    Orthog- 
rapbj,  Beading,  Writing,  English   Grammar,   Geography, 
Arithmetie  and  good  behavionr.     The  statntes  of  1857  add 
^1  to  these  studies  those  of  Algebra,  History  of  the  United 

]:i  States,  Pbysi<dogy,  and  Hygiene.    To  the  studies  pnrsned 

r  ^  in  the  schook  of  the  next  grade  higher,  are  added.  General 

f  I  History,  Chemistry,  Botany,  the  Civil  Polity  of  the  United 

States,  and  Latin ;  and  to  those  of  the  next  rank,  French, 
Astronomy,  Geology,  Intellectual  and  Moral  Science,  and 
-"j  Political  Economy.     These  are  very  important  additionS| 

I  and  show  the  advance,  in  higher  education  in  Massachusetts. 

These  remarks  apply  more  particularly  k>  education  ao 

fiar  as  it  prepares  the  individual  for  the  business  of  life. 

*  ^  Though  it  b  natural  that  this  view  should  most  readily 

'^A  attract  the  attention  of  a  community  deeply  absorbed  in 

.  *  \  basineas,  it  is  not  the  only  one  of  which  the  subject  is  capa- 

\  ble.     Underiying  the  material,  utilitariaa  views  so  prevalent 

j  at  this  day,  are  other  thoughts  and  opioioos  working  up  from 

the  depths  of  the  soul  and  frequently  expressed  when  utter- 
ance gives  them  influence.  The  right  of  the  child,  not  only 
to  food  and  clothing  for  the  body,  but  to  that  training  and 
culture  which  gives  intellectual  and  moral  power  to  the  indi- 
Tidual,  and  makes  him  better  fitted  for  usefulness  and  happi- 
ness, is  recognized  and  is  influencing  the  opinions  of  the 
•community  in  relation  to  education. 

The  mind  itself  is  much  better  understood  now  than  it 
i^as  two  hundred  years  ago,  especially  as  relates  to  the 
development  of  its  faculties  in  children  and  youth.  Philo- 
aophical  pursuits  and  investigations,  the  observations  of  the 
-wise,  and  the  deductions  of  those  whose  character  and 
teachings  entitie  them  to  influence,  have  led  to  a  more  sim- 
ple classification  of  the  faculties,  and  to  the  application  of 
laws  of  mental  growth,  as  certain  in  their  operation  as  the 
laws  which  govern  the  material  world.  Many  once  seemed 
to  suppose  that  the  work  of  education  consisted  in  teaching 
the  child  certain  mechanical  branches,  or  loading  the  memory 
with  wofd|».  The  highest  estimate  of  the  school  wa^  that  it 
shoaM  i^epaie  the  boy  for  business,  and  as  a  oonsequenoey 
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especially  in  agricnltural  districts,  where  the  demands  of  a 
farm  or  a  trade  seemed  not  to  require  very  high  attainmentsi 
communities  have  been  satisfied  with  the  lowest  amount  of 
qualifications  in  the  teacher,  and  with  very  crude  and  imper<« 
feet  instruction  in  the  school.  But  various  facts  indicate 
clearly  that  the  feeling  is  becoming  general,  that  man  is  to  be 
educated  not  simply  because  he  has  a  work  to  do  as  a  farmer, 
mechanic  or  statesman,  not  merely  for  the  station  in  which 
he  was  born,  or  the  profession  he  may  follow,  but  because  he 
is  a  many  and  has  heaven-born  faculties  capable  of  develop- 
ment. Parents  residing  in  some  of  the  smallest  agricultural 
districts  are  demanding  as  good  instruction  for  their  children 
as  is  given  in  the  best  city  schools.  They  feel  that  their 
children  should  be  educated  to  observe,  to  think,  and  to  act, 
ks  their  Chreator  has  designed  ;  that  they  are  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  have  a  right  to  a 
more  liberal  culture  than  their  fathers  received. 

MORAL  CULtURE. 

One  of  the  encouraging  features  of  the  progress  in  educa- 
tion is  the  prominence  given  to  moral  culture.  The  state- 
ments relating  to  the  actual  condition  of  our  schools,  so  far 
as  afTected  by  moral  training,  are  very  dissimilar.  Some  of 
the  Visitors  and  other  friends  of  education  express  doubts  as 
to  the  value  of  public  schools  in  this  respect  They  believe 
that  the  moral  powers  are  neglected,  and  are  injured  rather 
than  improved  by  the  means  often  employed  to  secure 
higher  intellectual  attainments.  They  point  to  our  prisons, 
to  the  records  of  our  courts,  and  to  the  daily  news,  as  evi- 
dence of  great  immorality.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  there 
are  many  schools,  both  public  and  private,  in  which  moral 
culture  is  too  much  neglected ;  that  the  efforts  of  those 
engaged  in  the  educational  work  have  been  directed  too 
exclusively  to  the  intellect ;  that  parents  and  guardians  have 
too  often  been  satisfied  with  brilliant  scholarship  without  * 
inquiring  whether  their  children  were  gaining  a  control  of 
the  passions,  and  were  taught  to  speak  the  truth,  to  love 
purity,  and  act  honestly  in  all  their  relations. 
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There  may  have  been  instances  where  the  quick,  ready 
perception  of  the  child,  the  active,  inquiring  mind,  the  frank, 
open  countenance,  have  given  promise  that  the  boy  would 
become  an  intelligent,  true,  and  upright  man,  but  the  influ« 
ence  of  bad  example  and  the  omission  of  all  moral  and 
religious  culture  have  dwarfed  the  better  feelings,  and  hatred, 
deception,  and  evil  passions  have  been  daily  increasing  in 
strength,  till  the  soul  has  become  a  moral  waste.  But  this 
is  not  the  legitimate  result  of  school  education,  nor  is  it  the 
general  result.  Every  such  instance  only  proves  the  neces- 
sity of  more  attention  and  carefulness  in  those  connected 
with  the  work  of  teaching. 

There  are  others,  and,  I  believe,  a  large  majority  of  School 
Visitors,  who  consider  the  common  school  as  the  school  of 
morals.  Teachers  are  usually  persons  of  high  moral  char^ 
acter,  whose  example  and  daily  teaching  exert  a  healthful 
influence  in  this  respect.  There  is  a  careful  watchfulness 
exercised  by  Acting  Visitors,  particularly  in  cities  and 
larger  towns,  to  protect  the  common  school  from  immoral 
influences.  The  yards  and  grounds  are  placed  under  strict 
rapervision,  so  that  every  thing,  whether  addressed  to  the 
eye  or  the  ear,  which  would  tend  to  corrupt,  may  be  exclu- 
ded* The  prominent  place  given  to  moral  culture  in  the 
Normal  School  and  Teachers'  Institutes,  in  the  educational 
lectures  and  addresses,  delivered  in  the  State,  must  exert  an 
influence  in  the  right  direction.  Moral  instruction  is  given 
io  direct  lessons,  in  many  common  schools,  but  the  most 
encouraging  feature  of  all  is  the  growing  desire  that  the 
education  of  our  schools  should  include  the  inculcation  of 
light  principles  and  the  formation  of  right  habits,  in  connec- 
tion with  all  the  studies  and  exercises  of  the  school-room. 
Teachers  find  that  it  is  easier  to  control  a  school  in  which  a 
healthful  moral  sentiment  prevails,  and  that  the  most  rapid 
progress  is  made  in  intellectual  culture,  when  virtue  is 
^  enthroned  in  the  soul,  and  duty  and  right  become  motives  of 
action. 

The  improvements  in  the  method  of  teaching,  the  intro- 
duction of  more  just  principles  of  school-government,  and 
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the  more  freqaeot  interviews  of  teachers  with  parents  aiid 
with  children  at  their  homesi  give  additional  power  to  the 
moral  training  of  the  school. 

Again,  the  Bible  is  used  in  nearly  all  the  common  schools 
of  the  State.  The  daily  use  of  this  book,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  God  and  his  laws,  the  application  of  Scripture  pre- 
cepts to  the  daily  conduct  of  school,  and  the  teaching  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  brought  to  the  life  of  each  pupil, 
must  strengthen  their  moral  principles,  and  conduce  to  the 
formation  of  noble,  manly,  moral  characters. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Within  the  last  few  years  much  has  been  said  of  physical 
education.  The  reports  of  School  Visitors  and  personal 
inspection  of  a  large  number  of  schools,  lead^me  to  believe 
that  there  has  been  considerable  progress  in  this  department 
of  school  education,  but  it  has  not  yet  received  the  attention 
its  importance  demands.  While  most  of  the  new  school- 
houses,  and  many  of  those  which  have  been  repaired  within 
the  last  two  years,  have  been  constructed  or  altered  with 
reference  to  health,  a  large  number  are  yet  without  any  ade- 
quate means  of  ventilation,  many  of  them  literally  crowded 
with  children,  whose  constitutions  are  enfeebled,  and  whose 
health  is  injured,  by  inattention  to  the  plainest  principles, 
and  the  great  neglect  of  the  means  of  physical  culture.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  thai  the  irregularity  of  attendance  in 
many  schools  is,  in  a  great  degree,  owing  to  the  illiiess  of 
children  who  have  contracted  disease  at  school  from  the 
imperfect  arrangements  for  heating  and  ventilating  rooms. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  in  his  excellent  work  on  School 
Architecture,  and  in  his  reports  while  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  as  well  as  by  his  lectures  at  various  times,  has  dwelt 
much  on  this  topic.  But  the  great  defects  in  the  construc- 
tion of  school-buildings  and  the  constant  neglect  of  this 
department  of  education,  lead  me  to  speak  of  it  here.  No 
new  school-house  should  be  erected  without  adequate  ar- 
rangements for  thorough  ventilation  of  every  room  occupied, 
either  for  study  or  recitation.     The  immediate  object  to  be 
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secured  in  ventilation,  so  far  as  it  relates,  to  tbe  room-,  is  the 
removal  of  impBre,  and  tbe  introduction  of  pnre  air.  In 
houses  warmed  by  furnaces,  a  circulation  of  air  is  easily 
secured  by  constructing  flues  with  registers  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  room  for  the  escape  of  bad  air,  while  the  pure 
air  is  warmed  by  the  furnace  and  thus  introduced  into  the 
room.  The  defects  principally  noticeable  in  school-houses 
warmed  by  furnaces,  are,  that  tbe  flues  for  the  escape  of  bad 
air  are  often  imperfectly  constructed,  either  by  being  placed 
on  the  outside  wall,  where  cold  or  dampness  prevents  a  free 
circulation,  or  are  made  to  open  into  an  attic  or  close  room, 
instead  of  tbe  open  air.  The  air-chambers  of  tbe  furnaces  are 
also  often  quite  too  small  for  the  amount  of  hot  air  to  be  sup« 
plied  to  the  room,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  furnace  must  be 
made  as  hot  as  possible,  and  the  air  coming  in  contact  with 
red-hot  iron  is  literally  hwmtd  till  it  is  so  dry  as  to  be  unpleas* 
ant,  and  injurious  to  the  lungs.  But  these  difficulties  can 
easily  be  remedied  by  a  proper  alteration  of  ventilating  flues 
and  tbe  fire  chamber. 

The  larger  part  of  tbe  school-rooms  in  Connecticut  are 
warmed  by  close  stoves.  In  a  few  places,  the  stove  has  been 
enclosed  in  a  box  of  sheet  iron,  leaving  a  space  under  and 
around  it  into  which  the  air  is  admitted  from  without,  and  is 
so  warmed  before  it  is  diffused  through  the  room.  This 
arrangement,  with  proper  ventilation,  gives  pure  air  at  all 
times.  But  many  bouses  in  country  districts  are  constructed 
without  any  provision  whatever  for  a  change  of  air.  In 
some  of  them  the  air  becomes  literally  poisonous  in  less  than 
an  hour  after  the  opening  of  tbe  school.  Tbe  children  become 
'\  restless,  the  teacher's  time  is  taken  up  in  preserving  order, 

I  the  lessons  are  badly  learned  and  recited,  and  the  whole  scene 

r  is  one  of  discomfort, — not  only  unfortunate  to  the  teacher, 

:  but  absolutely  and  irreparably  injurious  to  tbe  pupil. 

\  In  a  few  buildings,  arrangements  are  made  for  ventilation 

'.  by  openings  into  tbe  chimney  or  attic,  and  in  others,  by  lower- 

;  ing  the  windows.    In  whatever  way  tbe  object  is  accom- 

plished, it  is  a  most  important  one,  and  should  receive,  as  it 
merits,  the  careful  attention  of  all  parties  interested. 
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The  improvements  made  in  school-furniture  within  the 
past  few  years,  have  given  districts  an  opportunity  of  procur- 
ing seats  and  desks,  which  are  both  more  convenient  and 
less  injurious  to  health,  while  the  introduction  of  Physiology, 
as  a  branch  of  study,  has  led  to  more  correct  opinions  and 
practice  in  relation  to  study  and  exercise. 

HOME  EDUCATION  AS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  SCHOOL. 

An  important  element  in  its  relation  to  the  highest  success 
of  common  schools,  and  one  which  I  may  properly  mention 
here,  is  Home  Education. 

The  fathers  of  Connecticut,  with  all  their  efforts  to  secure 
good  schools  and  churches,  did  not  neglect  the  training  of 
their  families  at  home.  The  children  were  gathered  around 
the  fire-side,  and  instructed  in  those  things  which  gave  them 
manliness  of  character  and  prepared  them  for  contact  with 
the  world.  The  influence  of  mothers  followed  their  sons  into 
places  of  business,  and  in  the  hour  of  temptation  often  kept 
them  in  the  path  of  virtue.  These  early  teachings  have,  to 
a  great  extent,  been  omitted  in  our  systems  of  education. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  or  desired  that  the  practices  of  our 
forefathers  will  again  exist  precisely  as  they  were  in  the  past, 
but  any  movement  that  will  reinstate  those  home  influences 
which  have  proved  so  strong  safeguards  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
and  so  important  in  their  influence  on  the  character  of  a 
people,  should  be  heartily  welcomed.  Those  who  have  most 
carefully  noted  the  tendencies  of  youth  at  the  present  day, 
their  impatience  of  restraint,  their  disrespect  of  their  elders 
and  superiors,  their  distaste  for  home  enjoyment,  and  their 
inclination  to  scenes  of  revelry  and  haunts  of  dissipation, 
must  see  that  a  more  general  recognition  of  the  true  princi- 
ples of  home  government,  and  a  return  to  the  strictness 
without  the  severity  of  home  discipline  as  it  was,  would  be 
a  blessing,  not  to  the  young  only,  but  to  the  whole  commu- 
munity.  The  means  of  making  home  pleasant,  of  calling 
up  within  it  and  throwing  around  it  those  influences  which 
will  make  it  attractive  to  the  child,  of  making  him  love  it 
more  than  any  other  place  on  earth ;  the  means,  too,  of  mak<« 
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ing  its  inflaences  bealthfal,  condacing  to  the  strengthening 
of  the  physical  frame,  to  the  invigorating  of  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  io  the  educating  of  the  conscience  and  preparing 
the  yonth  for  the  labors  of  school  and  the  duties  of  life, 
sfaoold  be  freely  discussed  by  parents  and  teachers.  All  that 
can  be  done  to  promote  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  childy 
by  a  thoroogh  ventilation  of  domestic  apartments,  by  a  sup- 
jAj  of  proper  food  and  clothing,  by  ont-door  exercise,  by 
forming  temperate  habits,  should  be  done,  that  the  child  may 
be  prepared  physically  for  school. 

As  the  intellectual  powers  become  active,  the  mind 
needs  aliment  The  Creator  has  provided  for  the  supply 
of  this  want  by  a  variety  of  objects  near  and  surround- 
ing every  child.  The  articles  of  the  household ;  the  im- 
plements of  the  farm ;  the  countenance,  the  voice,  the  ac- 
tions of  the  parent;  the  society  of  playmates;  the  works 
of  nature;  aU  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  intel- 
lectnal  character,  before  a  single  school  lesson  is  given. 
An  inquiring  spirit,  a  feeling  of  curiosity  is  implanted 
in  the  breast  of  every  child,  to  prompt  it  to  learn  in  all  its 
waking  moments.  If  this  spirit  is  not  crushed,  it  will  lead 
to  important  lessons,  gathered  from  every  object  with  which 
the  child  comes  in  contact  Even  in  early  life,  the  attention 
may  be  directed,  observation  may  be  guided,  thought  may 
be  awakened  and  turned  upon  those  objects  and  into  those 
channels  which  will  conduce  to  the  greatest  progress. 

The  child  should  also  be  taught  a  love  of  truth  as  the 
highest  good,  and  to  speak  it  at  all  times.  Every  word, 
every  action  at  home  should  tend  to  this  end,  so  that  the  child 
shall  not  only  see  the  beauty  and  feel  the  power  of  truth,  as 
constantly  manifested  by  others,  but  shall  himself,  from-their 
example,  acquire  habits  of  frankness,  openness,  and  freedom 
from  all  deception.  Though  no  effort  should  be  spared  to 
make  the  school  a  place  for  the  inculcation  of  truth,  purity, 
nobleness  of  feeling  and  character,  yet  circumstances  un- 
J,  known  to  parents  or  committees,  influences  unnoticed  by 

teachers,  may  bring  the  child  into  temptations  from  which  no 
J  rule  of  school  can  protect  him,  and  no  anxiety  of  parents 
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deliver  him.  It  is  in  such  circumstances  that  the  teachings 
of  home,  the  precepts  of  a  faithful  father  or  mother,  the 
omnipotence  of  virtue  enthroned  in  the  soul,  are  more  pow- 
erful for  good  than  all  exterior  restraints. 

There  is  also  a  home  influence  to  be  exerted  after  the  child 
has  entered  school.  Parents  should  visit  the  school  fre- 
quently, make  themselves  acquainted  with  its  wants,  be  in- 
terested in  its  exercises,  and  co-operate  with  the  teacher  by 
sustaining  his  authority  and  providing  whatever  is  necessary 
to  aid  him  in  his  work.  It  should  never  be  admitted  for  a 
moment  that  parents  and  teachers  have  contrary  wishes  and 
different  objects  to  secure.  Teachers  should  be  selected  with 
great  care,  and  only  such  as  possess  qualifications  worthy  to 
command  success  should  be  employed ;  but  when  the  parent 
sends  his  child  to  school,  and  so  long  as  he  continues  him  there, 
he  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  uphold  the  teacher's  authority 
and  strengthen  his  influence.  The  child  should  be  sent  to 
school  regularly  and  punctually ;  no  trifling  circumstance  or 
unimportant  want,  should  cause  his  absence  for  a  single  hour. 
The  arrangements  at  home  should  be,  so  far  as  possible, 
made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  school.  Books,  stationery, 
all  needed  articles,  should  be  furnished  promptly,  and  of  the 
kind  required.  Remarks  concerning  the  teacher  or  school, 
when  made  in  the  presence  of  children,  should  be  such  as 
will  increase  their  respect  for  both.  If  any  complaints  are 
made  by  the  child,  the  parent  should  inquire  into  the  matter 
personally,  rather  than  unite  with  the  child  in  unkind  or  re- 
proachful remarks  on  its  representation  of  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

Whatever  can  be  accomplished  to  make  home  a  place 
of  happiness,  where  peace  and  harmony  ever  dwell,  where 
truth  and  love  ever  reign,  should  be  done  at  once  and  always, 
and  then  let  the  influence  of  such  homes  go  with  the  child 
to  school,  and  it  will  do  much  to  render  legal  enactments 
more  efficacious,  and  the  state  and  town*  appropriations  more 
beneficial. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject  in  portions 
of  Massachusetts.     The  Rev.  Warren  Burton,  chaplain  of 
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the  late  House  of  Representatives,  and  author  of  an  excel- 
lent work  on  education,  has  devoted  much  time  to  this  sul>* 
ject,  with  very  gratifying  results.      He  has  succeeded  ia 
I  awakening  a  deep,  and  we  trust  ian  abiding  interest  in  some 

I  parts  of  the  state.     A  correspondent,  in  response  to  inquiries 

4;  from  Mr.  Burton,  says  : 

i:  «  During  the  last  two  years  of  ray  residence  in  Brewster, 

;"  Mass.,  I  was  engaged,  with  others,  in  establishing  and  sus- 

i  taining  meetings  in  some  respects  similar  to  those  suggested 

;  by  yourself  in  the  circulars  and  addresses  you  have  sent  out, 

[  A  Town  Educational  Association  was  formed,  and  the  most 

':.  constant  and  devoted  friends  of  education  were  elected  to 

[  fill  the  offices.     Meetings  were  held  iii  the  churches  and  ia 

every  school-house  in  town,  for  the  discussion  of  questions 
:  of  practical  importance,  questions  which  bore  directly  upon 

\  the  vital  interests  of  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  chureh 

>  The  fathers  often  expressed  themselves  quite  freely,  and  the 

I  mothers,  the  teachers  and  other  friends  made  many  excellent 

/  suggestions  in  writing,  which  were  read  by  the  secretary. 

I  «  During  the  winterof  1856-6,  twenty  meetings  were  held. 

I  The  winter  of  1866-7  was  one  of  unusual  severity,  and  much 

'I  of  the  time  the  roads  were  impassable.      Few  meetings 

f  were  consequently  held,  but  those  we  did  hold  were  exceed- 

ingly profitable. 

"  You  propose  the  following  questions : 
« 1.  How  much  interest  have  the  people  taken  in  the  move- 
ment?  More  than  we  could  have  expected.  We  often  had 
school-houses  densely  crowded,  some  traveling  three  or  four 
miles  to  enjoy  the  meetings.  The  number  who  expressed 
their  interest  in  words  publicly  spoken  was  not  great,  but 
their  interest  was  manifested  by  their  presence,  and  their  ac- 
ceptance of  many  profitable  suggestions  made  by  those  who 
did  speak.  I  think  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  parents  in 
town  were  brought  into  these  meetings.  In  some  districts  I 
think  every  family  was  represented. 

"  2.  What  has  been  the  effect  ?     So  far  as  I  was  able  to 
judge,  the  effect  was  good.     I  must  say  that  I  think  the 
1  meetings  were  attended  with  great  success ;  and  by  success 
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I  do  not  mean  to  refer  to  the  nnmbers  in  attendance,  nor  to 
the  spasmodic  excitementi  but  to  the  quiet,  silent,  permanent 
influence  exerted  in  favor  of  a  higher  life.  Among  the  re- 
sults plainly  to  be  seen  are  better  school-houses,  better 
schools,  larger  appropriations  and  more  apparatus  ;  also,  bet- 
ter discipline  and  more  quiet  streets ;  and  I  doubt  not  if  we 
could  look  into  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  people,  we  should 
see  more  than  we  now  think  of. 

"3.  If  there  could  be  similar  meetings  and  discussions  in 
all  the  towns  of  the  county,  on  Home  Education  in  its  rela- 
tion to  schools,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  influence 
for  good  ?  You  say  truly,  *  the  subject  is  a  vast  one,'  and  I 
hardly  know  how  to  treat  it  with  the  brevity  required.  I  am 
sure  the  influence  for  good  would  be  great,  very  great;  it 
could  not  be  estimated.  The  attention  of  educators  should 
be  directed  to  this  means  of  reaching  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  people.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  plan  or  a  similar 
one,  could  be  adopted  in  every  town,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
most  potent  instrumentalities  in  the  hands  of  Educators  and 
Christian  Reformers.  Thousands  could  be  thus  reached 
who  could  be  reached  in  no  other  way.  It  is  not  well  that 
I  multiply  words. 

'*  You  also  desire  to  know  what  has  been  done  in  other 
towns  in  the  county  of  Barnstable.  1  can  only  say  that  a 
similar  association  was  organized  in  Harwich,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  winter  of  1855-6,  which  was  very  successful,  and 
my  knowledge  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  enterprise 
leads  me  to  think  that  it  has  still  a  useful  existence. 

In  the  town  of  Warren,  Worcester  county,  Mass.,  where  I 
now  reside,  we  have  recently  organized  an  association  hav- 
ing the  same  object.  A  few  meetings  were  held  in  the  school 
districts  in  early  summer.  They  were  attended  with  such 
favorable  results  that  many  were  ready  this  autumn  for  the 
permanent  organization  of  an  association.  Several  meet- 
ings have  been  held,  and  appointments  are  already  made  for 
four  meetings  during  the  coming  two  weeks.  The  people  from 
the  several  school  districts  say,  ^  We  shall  be  glad  of  a  meeting 
any  time  we  can  have  it.'     Good  has  already  been  done,  and 
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I  doabt  not  greater  good  ia  to  be  done.  Ittakes  the  place  of 
a  Lyceum,  and  is  much  cheaper  these  hard  times  and  quite 
as  profitable. 

"  I  like,  when  I  can,  to  give  a  word  of  enconragement  to 
my  fellow  laborers ;  and  that  yoa  may  know  that  yoor  labor 
has  not  been  in  vain,  I  will  state  a  little  circumstance  that 
came  to  my  knowledge  a  little  while  ago.  I  was  talking 
with  a  farmer  in  one  of  our  outer  districts  on  this  subject. 
He  said  that  some  years  ago  their  school  was  in  a  very  bad 
condition  and  was  likely  to  be  broken  up;  the  people  were 
all  feeling  badly.  But  just  then  one  of  yonr  circulars,  with 
questions  appended,  came  to  him  through  the  post-office. 
He  was  pleased  with  its  soggestions,  showed  it  to  his  neigh- 
bors, called  a  meeting  forthwith,  and  by  a  sericB  of  meetings, 
not  only  saved  the  school,  but  made  it  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  they  ever  had." 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
at  Boston,  a  series  of  meetings  were  held  for  the  discussion 
of  topics  connected  with  the  important  subject  of  Home 
Education.  A  daily  paper,  after  alluding  to  one  of  these 
meetings  at  which  Gov.  Banks  officiated  as  chairman  and 
Rev.  Warren  Burton  made  an  address,  proceeds  to  say : 

"  Meetings  and  discussions  on  this  neglected  interest  of 
parental  care  and  family  training  are  no  longer  doubtful  ex* 
periments.  The  crowded  educational  conferences  in  this 
city,  the  present  season,  have  settled  the  practicability  and 
usefulness  of  the  matter  effecfnally.  The  attendance  of  the 
young  on  these  occasions,  and  their  absorbed  attention,  is  a 
moat  encouraging  feature.  Parents  may  be  assured  that  by 
forwarding  this  method  of  intelligence  and  improvement, 
their  own  children  may  be  made  willing  co-operators  in  do- 
mestic discipline,  instead  of  opposers. 

"As  a  means  of  extending  the  movement,  the  meetings  at 
the  State  House  have  been  projected.  Through  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  and  othert  participating,  ohaimelB  of 
sympathy  will  be  opened,  in  tome  degree,  with  many  of  the 
towns  of  the  Commonwealth.  Besides,  newapaper  reports 
of  the  utterances  will  convejr  TalDabta  ideas  to  thousands  of 
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families,  there  exciting  reflection  and  profitable  conversation. 
It  is  hoped,  moreover,  that  philanthropic  individuals  will  be 
induced  thereby  to  institute  similar  meetings  at  once,  in  their 
neighborhoods,  and  thus  speed  the  work. 

"A  few  questions  were  presented  at  the  initiatory  meeting, 
for  discussion,  not  only  here,  but  in  other  places,  as  indicated 
by  the  following  resolution,  offered  at  the  time  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Kandall,  and  adopted : 

^^^  Resolved^  That  it  be  recommended  by  this  meeting, 
that  these  questions  form  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
towns,  villages  and  neighborhoods  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, during  the  leisure  of  the  present  season.' 

"  It  is  most  earnestly  hoped  this  resolution  will  be  carried 
into  immediate  and  energetic  effect" 

The  questions  proposed  by  Mr.  Burton,  and  alluded  to  in 
the  above  extract,  are  as  follows : 

Questions  for  Discussion^  appertaining  to  the  Education  of 

the  Young. 

1.  What  improvements  may  be  made  in  the  intellectual, 
industrial,  and  economical  education  of  the  young  generally, 
better  to  insure  success  in  the  chosen  avocations  for  liveli- 
hood and  usefulness  ? 

2.  What  sort  of  care  and  culture  in  the  earlier  years  will 
be  most  likely  to  insure  integrity  and  honor  in  future  business 
life,  under  all  circumstances  of  success  or  failure  ? 

3.  What  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  their  female  children, 
and  what  the  duty  of  society  to  woman,  that  each  one  of  the 
sex  may,  in  case  of  need,  obtain  an  independent  and  honor- 
able livelihood,  and  be  justly  protected  in  all  her  rights  of 
property  and  character  ? 

4.  What  are  the  several  and  various  circumstances  of  hab- 
itation, clothing,  diet,  air,  exercise,  and  personal  habits  gen- 
erally, necessary  for  the  proper  physical  developgient  of  the 
young,  and  also  for  the  continued  health  of  the  older  ?  and 
what  is  to  be  done  in  these  respects  to  repair  the  present  un- 
healthy conditions  of  the  people,  and  especially  the  deteriiv 
rated  constitation  of  women  ? 
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5.  By  what  means  shall  trne  order  be  restored  and  maia- 
tained  in  our  American  homes,  so  that  there  shall  be  efficient 
authority,  combined  with  desirable  tenderness  and  familiarity 
on  the  part  of  parents ;  and  due  obedience  and  reverence, 

'^  together  with  sweet  affection  and  implicit  confidence,  on  the 

part  of  children. 

6.  By  what  special  movement,  or  by  what  several  measures, 
on  the  part  of  public-spirited  individuals  in  towns  or  neigh- 
borhoods, may  needed  reform  be  effected  in  the  morals  and 

£  manners  of  the  young  ? 


t  MEANS  OP  EDUCATION. 
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The  importance  of  universal  education  in  a  country  under 
republican  government  is  no  longer  a  subject  of  dispute.  In 
a  government  wholly  free,  depending  on  popular  action,  the 
intelligence  of  the  people  is  the  strongest  safeguard  of  liberty, 
and  the  security  of  the  State. 

The  extent  to  which  government  should  go  in  providing 
the  means  of  education,  is  not  so  clearly  defined  by  uni- 
versal consent. 

If  it  is  the  province  of  the  State  to  make  any  provision  for 
the  education  of  her  children,  it  certainly  must  be  politic,  as 
well  as  just  and  right,  that  the  arrangements  made  should 
contemplate  as  the  least  amount  of  education  provided,  all 
that  is  necessary  to  enable  an  individual  to  understand  his 
duties  and  rights  as  a  citizen,  and  to  act  intelligently  as  an 
elector.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
have  a  fund  sacredly  set  apart  for  the  encouragement  and 
promotion  of  education  in  common  schools. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  School  Fund  of  these  States, 
has  increased  from  $17,600,000  in  1847,  to  $37,700,000  in 
1857,  or  more  than  doubled  in  ten  years.  Connecticut  early 
set  apart  the  avails  of  the  sale  of  her  public  lands  to  constitute 
her  school  fund,  and  has  since  sacredly  guarded  this  treasure 
and  made  the  distribution  of  its  income  to  some  extent  de- 
pendent upon  compliance  with  conditions  believed  to  be 
necessary  to  secure  the  best  interests  of  her  common  schools. 
The  State  has  also  assisted  its  higher  institutions  of  learning 
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in  their  infancy,  and  still  feels  a  deep  interest  in  their  pros- 
perity. 

The  amount  divided  to  the  districts  from  the  income  of 
the  School  Fund,  .is  $142,423.40.  The  amount  received 
from  the  one  per  cent,  tax  required  by  law,  is  $71,440.66, 
and  the  income  from  the  town  deposit  fund  and  local  funds 
appropriated  to  common  schools,  is  $52,778.  If  to  these 
items  there  be  added  the  amount  of  property  tax  and  the 
amount  of  rate  bills,  $91,597,  the  whole  amount  expended 
for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  common  schools  for  the  year, 
will  be  $358,239.06.  This  would  give,  on  an  average,  more 
than  three  dollars  and  a  half  to  each  child  enumerated. 

Provision  is  also  made  by  the  State  for  establishing 
school  libraries  and  furnishing  the  schools  with  apparatus. 

Every  district  raising  ten  dollars  or  more  for  a  library, 
receives  for  the  first  year  ten  dollars  from  the  State,  and  for 
each  successive  year,  five  dollars,  on  condition  of  raising  and 
expending  a  like  amount. 

For  three  dollars,  a  complete  set  of  Holbrook's  Common 
School  Apparatus  is  also  furnished  to  each  district,  while  the 
cost  of  the  same  if  purchased  of  the  manufacturers,  would  be 
twenty  dollars  a  set. 

The  State  Normal  School  and  the  County  Institutes  are 
doing  much  towards  providing  competent  teachers  for  com- 
mon schools. 

But  with  all  these  means,  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  by 
the  people  in  the  cause  of  education,  is  necessary  to  secure 
to  each  individual  all  the  advantages  which  he  should  enjoy. 

The  colleges  of  Connecticut  have  a  deservedly  high  repu- 
tation, and  are  exerting  an  important  influence  on  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  State.  The  professions  have  each 
their  appointed  schools  and  courses  of  study,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  schools  for  the  arts  and  sciences  has 
been  an  important  event  in  connection  with  the  cause  of 
higher  education  and  special  preparation  for  the  various 
callings  and  posts  of  usefulness  in  life.  I  believe  these  insti- 
tutions to  be  of  great  benefit  to  common  schools.  The  con- 
nection  between   the  different  institutions  of  learning   is 
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^  becoming  stronger  and  stronger  every  year.     The  influence 

of  colleges  and  other  institutions  on  the  higher  departments 
of  graded  schools,  is  great.  Many  public  high  schools  pre- 
pare youth  for  entering  college,  and  so  the  course  of  study, 

11  the  regulations  and  general  object  and  plan  of  college,  be- 

come matters  of  interest  to  them.  The  high  schools,  in  their 
turn,  have  an  elevating  influence  not  only  on  the  graded 
schools  of  cities  and  villages,  but  on  the  common  schools  of 
the  State.  The  pupil  of  the  ordinary  mixed  school  can  look 
to  the  high  school  with  the  assurance  that  faithfulness  and 
diligence  will  prepare  him  for  admission  there,  and  thus  a 
mutual  influence  is  exerted  firom  one  grade  to  another,  and 
all,  when  rightly  conducted,  become  a  blessing  to  the  State. 
There  are  several  excellent  private  schools  in  the  State,  but 
the  advantages  they  offer  can  never  be  extended  to  large 

'!  i  numbers  of  children  and  youth.     The  expense  of  attending 

..(  them,  especially  when  the  children  must  be  boarded  away 

from  home,  is  so  great,  that  few  individuals  feel  able  and 
willing  to  incur  it  As  a  consequence,  if  private  schools  of  a 
high  order  should  be  maintained  in  the  principal  towns  of 
Connecticut,  they  would  provide  the  means  of  education  for 
k  only  a  small  part  of  the  children  of  the  State.     In  the  most 

prosperous  times  of  private  schools,  less  than  one-eighth  part 
'  of  the  children  of  the  State  attended  them.     The  only  prac- 

r  tical  arrangement  for  educating  the  whole  community  is  the 

common  school,  as  it  is  the  only  school  which  contemplates 
provision  for  all  classes.  To  render  this  system  efficient  in 
Connecticut,  or  any  other  State,  two  things  are  required. 
First,  the  schools  must  be  good  schools ;  that  is,  they  must 
furnish  the  means  for  such  instruction  and  culture,  as  the 
refined  and  wealthy  need,  so  that  this  class  may  take  an 
^  interest  in  them,  not  only  as  a  public  good,  but  as  a  benefit 

to  their  own  children.  To  this  end,  school-houses  must  be 
convenient,  properly  located,  built  with  reference  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  scholar,  furnished  with  convenient  seats 
and  desks,  and  all  necessary  appliances,  such  as  books, 
black-boards,  apparatus  and  maps.  Teachers  competent  to 
instruct,  and  properly  educated,  must  be  placed  in  them. 
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For  those  who  can  command  the  means,  will  not  sacrifice 
their  interests  by  sending  to  public  schools  which  are  nurse- 
ries of  vice  rather  than  virtue,  but  will  seek  other  schools. 
Second,  these  schools  must  be  so  sustained  as  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  all ;  otherwise,  they  do  not  supply  the  wants  of 
the  State.  Every  parent,  however  poor,  must  feel  that  he 
can  send  bis  child  to  school  without  a  liability  to  be  dis- 
trained for  payment  of  a  school  bill.  The  General  Assem- 
bly has  wisely  legislated  on  the  subject  of  education,  with 
these  objects  in  view,  and  has  given  every  district  in  the 
State  the  opportunity  to  secure  them. 

The  common  schools  of  the  State  embrace  three  distinct 
classes  of  institutions.  First,  the  common  district  school, 
numbering  from  fifteen  to  seventy  pupils,  or  even  more,  under 
one  teacher.  The  children  usually  attending  are  much  diver- 
sified in  age  and  attainment.  Second,  schools  of  two  or 
more  grades,  in  which  the  pupils  are  classified  according  to 
attainments  ;  and  third,  high  schools,  entirely  distinct  from 
the  other  departments,  forming  a  connecting  link  between 
the  common  school  and  the  college,  and  fitting  youths  for 
business.  The  two  latter  classes  have  increased  the  last  four 
years.  The  reports  of  two  of  these  schools,  with  rules,  regu- 
lations and  courses  of  study  of  others  are  appended  to  this 
report. 

There  are  now  several  districts  or  towns  in  the  state  that 
furnish  opportunities  for  education  for  all  ages  in  common 
schools.  Many  of  these  schools  are  free,  so  that  a  child  may 
pass  from  the  alphabet  through  all  grades,  till  fitted  for  col- 
lege without  any  expense  to  his  parents  for  tuition.  These 
schools  may  be  multiplied  and  extended  in  their  influence 
till  every  portion  of  the  commonwealth  directly  enjoys  the 
privileges  they  confer,  and  every  child  of  Connecticut  has 
the  opportunity  of  attending  a  school  where  he  may  be  fitted 
for  college  or  the  busy  walks  of  life. 

The  eflSciency  of  common  school  education  is  no  longer 
doubtful.  The  success  of  the  system  in  other  states,  as  well 
as  in  Connecticut,  is  the  best  evidence  of  its  adaptation  to 
the  circumstances  of  society  and  the  form  of  government 
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nnder  which  we  live.  The  only  special  means  of  education 
that  seven-tenths  of  the  children  of  Connecticat  are  to  re- 
ceive, are  to  be  found  in  common  schools.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, can  be  done  to  improve  these  schools  and  render  them 
more  efficient  in  training  and  educating  the  children  of  the 
state,  should  be  done. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS, 

ReUUing  to  the  Public  Schools  of  Connecticut  for  the  year 

endingr  September  SOthj  1857. 


J  Number  of  towns  in  the  state,    .  .  .  157 

-f  Number  of  towns  which  have  made  no  returns,  1 

J  Number  pf  School  Districts,      ....  1,626 


Number  of  Public  or  Common  Schools,            .  1,705 
Number  of  children  in  the  state  between  the  ages 

of  four  and  sixteen  years,                .            .  101,731 

Increase  over  the  previous  year,            .            .  981 
Average  number  in  each  District  between  four 

and  sixteen  years  of  age,    ...  62 
^                    Number  of  pupils  in  the  Schools  over  sixteen 

'\                           years  of  age,            ....  2,198 

Number  registered  in  Winter,  boys,      .            .  33,882 

j                           "                «                «       girls,       .            .  27,344 

*'                "          Summer,  boys,    .            .  25,096 

•;'                           "                «                "         girls,     .            .  26,439 

.*                    Number  of  pupils  over  sixteen  years  of  age,      .  2,198 

^                   Number  of  female  teachers  in  Winter,              .  985 

"                "            "            Summer,            .  1,598 

•]                           «          male           "            Winter,              .  911 

f                           "               "            "           Summer,            .  152 
1                    Average  wages  per  month  of  female  teachers, 

^                           including  board,     ....  $16.00 

Average  wages  per  month  of  male  teachers, 

including  board,     ....  $30.00 
Number  of  teachers  who  have  attended  the 

Normal  School,      .           •            •           .  .      412 
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Number  of  Districts  in  which  no  legal  School 

has  been  kept,         ....  52 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  taught  the  same 

school  for  two  successive  years,    .  •  348 

Capital  of  the  School  Fund,    .  .  .  $2,046,397.32 

Revenue  from  the  School  Fund  for  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1858,  .  .  .    $142,423.40 
Dividend  per  scholar  from  School  Fund,  $1.40 
Capital  of  Town  Deposit  Fund,           .            .     $763,661.83 
Revenue  from  Town  Deposit  Fund  for  School 

purposes,  a^bout      ....      $35,289.00 
Amount  raised  by  one  per  cent,  tax  for  support 

of  Schools,  ....      $71,437.00 

Amount  of  revenue  from  District  or  other  funds,     $17,489.00 
Numljer  of  Districts  which  assess  a  property 

tax,  .  •  .  .      «     .  166 

Amount  of  property  tax  for  support  of  Schools,      $52,637.00 
Number  of  Districts  which  assess  a  '^  Rate 

Bill," 747.00 

Estimated  amount  of  such  assessments  during 

the  year,     .....      $38,960.00 
Number  of  new  school  houses  erected  during 

the  year,     .....  ^       64 

Estimated  cost  of  these  houses  and  their  sites,      $88,023.00 
Estimated  cost  of  repairing   School  houses 

during  the  year,      ....      $34,314.00 
Aggregate  amount  expended  for  support  of 

schools,  including  cost  of  new  houses  and 

repairs  for  year  ending  Sept  30, 1857, 
Number  of  school  houses  reported  in  a  very 

good  condition,      ....  570 

Number  of  school  houses  reported  in  a  very 

fair  condition,        ....  539 

Number  of  school  houses  reported  in  a  very 

bad  condition,        ....  316 

Number  of  schools  of  two  grades,        .  .  299 

Number  of  schools  of  three  or  more  grades,    .  75 
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Number  of  Districts  which  have  Holbrook's 

School  Apparatus,              •            •            .  359 

Number  of  Districts  which  have  Outline  Maps,  553 

Number  of  Districts  which  have  School  Library,  330 

Aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  the  same,    •  16,198 

DAVID  N.  CAMP, 
SuperifUendetU  of  Common  Schools. 

New  Britain,  April  1st,  1858. 
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APPENDIX. 


REPORT  AND  REMARKS  OF 

Chableb  Northend,  a.  M.,  who  has,  during  the  Icut  three  ffeare^ 
cusisted  in  the  Educational  work  of  the  State. 

Hon.  David  N.  Camp, 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

Dear  Sir  : — At  jour  request,  I  herewith  give  a  brief  statement 
of  some  of  the  services  which  it  has  been  mj  duty  and  privilege  to 
perform  in  connection  with  the  Educational  department  of  the  State, 
accompanied  by  such  remarks  as  seem  to  me  pertinent, — ^and,  at  th^ 
same  time,  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  a  •few  particulars,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  tend  prominently  to  impair  the  usefulness  and  succeM  of 
our  Common  Schools. 

Lectures.  Since  the  publication  of  your  last  Annual  Report,  I 
'  have  visited  nearly  one  hundred  towns,  in  different  part^f  the  State, 
for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the  people  in  relation  to  the  great  inter*- 
ests  of  our  Common  Schools.  In  some  places,  the  audiences  have 
been  very  large  and  attentive ; — in  all  places  I  have  found  many, 
not  only  willing  to  hear,  but  also  ready  to'  labor  for  the  real 
improvement  of  the  schools.  And  yet,  in  many  towns,  the  mast 
of  the  people  are  thickly  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  apathy, — and 
seem  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  state  of  the  schools, — ^never  lend*^ 
ing  a  helping  hand  for  their  improvement,  and  being  perfectly  satisfied 
with  any  condition,  provided  that  it  can  be  sustained  by  the  public 
money.  It  is  sad  indeed  to  find  men  of  property,  and  parents  too, 
who  seem  to  impart  of  their  means  more  grudgingly  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  than  for  any  other  purpose.  For  the  improvement 
of  houses  and  bams,  of  horses  and  cattle,  they  are  ever  leady  to  ex* 
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2  CONDITION   OF   COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

pend  freeljy  and  to  labor  cheerfally  and  diligently, — ^but  when  called 
upon  to  pay  a  trifle  towards  the  support  of  the  schools,  or  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  they  speak  and  act  as  though  thej  were  called  to 
suffer  and  ^  to  bleed"  in  a  most  unworthy  and  nnrighteous  cause,  and 
the  power  of  the  few  ^  drops  "*  they  feel  obliged  to  shed  for  the 
cause,  is  often  neutralized  by  the  bittor  and  complaining  spirit  mani- 
fested by  those  who  feel  that  their  money  is  unjustly  taken.  It  has 
been  said,  and  it  may  be  true,  that  more  money  is  expended, — and 
O,  how  eheerfuU^y — yearly,  for  the  use  of  tobacco,  in  its  various  forms, 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  than  is  expended  for  the  support  of  edu- 
cation and  religion, — and  certain  it  is  that  men  may  be  found  in 
nearly  every  town  in  the  State,  who,  yearly,  spend  ten  dollars  for 
tobacco  for  every  one  that  they  spend  for  the  support  of  schools,-^ 
the  ten  most  heartily, — the  one  as  though  it  took  with  it  the  very 
heart's  blood.  Now,  if  tobacco  is  a  good  thing, — and  some  surely 
regard  it  as  a  sweet  morsel, — is  not  the  education  of  the  youth  quite 
as  important, — in  its  results  ? 

When  we  search  for  that  which  imparts  value  and  stability  to 
property, — education  in  its  broadest  s^ise, — ^becomes  a  mighty 
element, — for  *if  we  should  at  once  sweep  from  our  land  our 
schools  and  our  churches,  of  what  worth  would  be  our  houses  and 
lands,  our  bonds  and  mortgages,  our  banks  and  stocks?  Is  it 
not  to  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  people  that  these  owe 
much, — ^nay,  all  of  their  real  worth  f 

But  while  it  is  true  that  many  seem  to  regard  schools  as  a  sort  of 
necessary  evil,  which  they  feel  they  are  unreasonably  obliged  to  sup- 
port, there  are,  we  rejoice  to  know,  multitudes  who  view  them  in  the 
true  light  and  labor  earnestly,  constantly,  and  hopefully  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  right  views,  and  for  securing  right  action  in  regard  to  them. 
In  all  places  we  have  found  some  men  who  were  willing  to  '*  labor  in 
season  and  out  of  season,"  and  to  expend  their  means  liberally  in 
order  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  awaken  true  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  parents.  To  the  efforts  of  these  devoted  friends, 
the  cause  of  popular  education  is  already  largely  indebted,  and  their 
continued  and  persevering  efforts  will  finally  secure  noble  and  satis- 
factory results. 

Schools  and  School  Houses. 

Within  the  year  I  have  visited  a  large  number  of  schools,  in  all 
of  which  I  have  met  with  a  cordial  reception.  Some  of  these 
schools  have  been  in  excellent  condition,  having  intelligent  pupils  and 
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faithful,  competent  and  efficient  teachers.  It  is  believed  that  the 
number  of  good  teachers  and  good  schools  is  graduaUj,  but  surely, 
increasing,  from  year  to  year.  In  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Ansonia, 
Bridgeport,  Norwich,  and  New  London,  we  have  visited  schools 
which  would  do  credit  to  any  city  of  New  England.  In  Norwalk 
Stamford,  Waterbury,  Birmingham,  Naugatuck,  and  other  large 
places,  there  are  excellent  graded  schools,  which  it  has  not  been  our 
privilege  to  visit.  Among  the  smaller  towns.  East  HMdam,  Clinton, 
Middlefield,  Portland,  Willimantic,  Tbompsonville,  Somers,  Gris- 
wold,  Stonington,  RociiYille,  and  others,  might  be  named,  as  among 
the  most  active  in  the  cause  of  Common  School  Education.  In 
these  places  good  teachers  have  been  employed,  and  much  interest 
has  been  awakened  on  the  part  of  parents  and  citizens. 

The  condition  of  the  school-houses  in  various  parts  of  the  State  is  rap- 
idly improving.  A  spirit  is  abroad,  throughout  the  community,  which 
will  not  rest  until  the  wretched  and  uncomfortable  buildings  which  have 
so  long  been  used  as  school-houses  shall  give  place  to  structures  more 
worthy  of  the  cause,  and  better  adapted  to  the  wants  and  comfort  of 
the  youth.  Year  by  year  the  number  of  the  miserable  old  ^  shan- 
ties," which  have  so  long  disgraced'  many  of  the  ''  four  comers  "  of 
our  State,  is  growing  less,  and  we  trust  the  time  will  ere  long  come 
when  they  will  be  so  few  and  so  scattered  that  they  will  be  deemed 
great  curiosities  as  ^  relics "  of  the  past.  Within  the  past  year 
sixty  new  school-houses  have  been  erected — ^most  of  them  conven- 
ient and  comfortable, — ^many  of  them  reflecting  great  credit  upon  the 
interest,  good  taste,  and  liberality  of  those  who  secured  their  erection. 
When  it  is  considered  how  important  an  item  the  school-house  is  in 
the  great  work  of  education,  how  essential  is  it  that  due  regard  be 
paid  to  comfort  and  taste  in  its  structure.  The  town  of  Griswold 
is  deserving  of  special  notice  for  the  good  work  accomplished  by  ths 
friends  of  schools.  Every  district  has  either  erected  a  new  house,  or 
80  improved  the  old,  as  to  cause  it  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors.  Surely  they  will  find  their  reward  in  the  greater 
interest  and  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  youth  who  may  attend 
the  schools.  It  may  safely  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
and  cheering  signs  of  the  times,  that  so  many  of  the  old  school- 
houses  are  disappearing  and  giving  place  to  more  attractive  and 
eQnvsnieat  buildings. 
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4  GONIMTIOir  or  GOiaiON  aCBOOLS. 

TsACHEBs'  Institutes. 

The  Institutes  for  Hartford,  Litchfield,  Tolland,  Windham,  New 
London,  and  Middlesex  counties,  were  placed  under  mj  directioa. 
The  aggregate  number  in  attendance  was  six  hundred  and  fifteens- 
somewhat  larger  than  for  any  previous  year.  The  interest  and 
attention  manifested  by  the  members  were  highly  creditable  to  them 
and  gratifying  to  those  who  conducted  the  exercises.  At  no  previ- 
ous time  have  we  witnessed  .a  better  spirit,  or  more  entire  devotioo 
to  the  true  business  of  the  Institutes, — and  in  no  instance  was  there 
^parent  any  feeling,  or  act,  in  any  degree  unpleasant.  We  could  but 
feel  that  the  same  spirit  and  interest  carried  into  the  school-room, 
would  be  productive  of  highly  pleasing  results. 

Another  very  pleasant  item  connected  with  the  Institutes,  has  been 
the  cordial  spirit  and  interest  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  people 
in  the  places  in  which  they  have  been  held.  Not  only  were  the 
houses  cheerfully  and  generously  opened  to  afford  homes  to  all 
in  attendance  from  abroad,  but,  in  some  instances,  special  efforts 
were  made  to  add  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  sessions  of  the  Institutes. 
During  the  evenings  of  each  week  the  largest  churches  were  often 
densely  filled  by  parents  and  citizens,  and  in  many  instances  people 
came  several  miles  few  the  purpose  of  listening  to  the  evening  lec- 
tures and  discussions. 

Having  had  charge  of  several  of  the  Institutes  each  year,  for  the 
last  tCree  years,  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that  the  past  year 
has  exceeded  either  of  the  others,  not  only  in  the  numbers  in  attend* 
ance,  but  also  in  the  interest  manifested  and  the  efforts  made  by  M 
to  render  the  exercises  pleasant  and  profitable.  At  five  of  these 
Institutes  valuable  aid  wa£  rendered  by  Mr.  M.  T.  Brown,  whose 
efforts  and  instructions  were  highly  acceptable  and  profitable.  Each 
Mccessive  year  has  tended  to  confirm  and  increase  my  oonviotiea 
thai  Institutes  are  most  important  and  valuable  auxiliaries  in  the 
grsai  work  of  popular  education. 

Common  Schoox.  Joubkal. 

Since  January,  1857,  the  Editorial  department  of  the  Joomal  has 
been  under  my  charge,  and  the  duties  required  have  received  sneli 
attention  as  it  was  within  my  power  to  give.  It  is  well  known  tha% 
for  many  years,  the  Journal  has  received  but  a  languishing  support 
and  at  times  its  continued  existence  has  depended  upon  the  pecuniaiiy 
of  a  few  of  its  devoted  friends.    I  am  happy  to  state  thai 
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Uft  prospects  have  considerablj  brightened  daring  (he  past  year,  and 
it  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  oontinae  a  self-sapporting  concern.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  the  publisher,  F.  C.  Brownell,  Esq.,  for  his  unwearied 
efforts  to  secure  the  prompt  issue  of  the  several  numbers  as  well  as 
lor  the  interest  he  has  manifested  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the 
Journal.  It  is,  however,  a  source  of  regret  that  so  many  teachers 
may  be  found  within  our  State,  who  never  read  any  periodical  or 
book  devoted  to  the  subject  of  education.  It  is  estimated  that  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  nominal  teachers  of  New  England,  are 
neither  subscribers  to,  nor  readers  of,  any  of  the  educational  Journals 
now  before  the  public.  This  is  a  sad,  though  true,  commentary  upon  the 
state  of  the  profession, — and  so  long  as  it  continues  true,  just  so  long 
will  it  be  true  that  many  are  engaged  in  the  great  business  of  teach* 
ing,  who  have  no  love  for  the  work,  and  no  fitness  for  it.  May  we 
not  hope  for  better  times  ?  If  the  names  of  three-fourths  of  those 
engaged  in  teaching  could  be  enrolled  among  the  paying  subscribers 
of  the  Journal,  it  would  give  it  a  generous  and  sufficient  support. 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  School  Visitors  will  do  what  they  can  to 
induce  the  teachers  under  their  supervision  to  become  subscribers- 
Many  of  these  have  rendered  important  service,  and  for  the  same 
they  have  the  heart-felt  thanks  of  the  Editor  and  Publisher. 

The  number  of  contributors,  to  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  has  con- 
siderably increased  within  the  last  year,  and  many  of  the  articles 
have  been  of  a  highly  creditable  character.  We  hope,  however,  that 
others  will  impart  of  their  experience,  and  that,  hereafter,  this 
publication  may  be  made,  in  all  respects,  and  in  a  high  degree,  useful, 
and  worthy  of  continued  and  more  extensive  support.  There  is 
enough  of  talent  in  the  profession  to  make  it  eminently  worthy  of 
patronage,  and  at  the  same  time  a  means  of  great  usefulness.  We 
trust  a  brighter  and  better  day  is  dawning  for  this  favorite  organ  of 
our  State  Teachers'  Association. 

m 

Obstacles  to  Progress. 

I  cannot  close  my  remarks  without  alluding  to  some  of  the  more 
prominent  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  improvement  and  highest  use- 
fulness of  our  schools,— though  they,. and  all  the  minor  ones,  have 
their  origin  from  one  and  the  same  source, — the  indifference  ov 
PARENTS ; — and  if  any  thing  can  be  done  to  arouse  patents  and 
guardians  to  a  right  appreciation  of  the  great  subject  of  popular  edu- 
cation, all  will  be  right.  Parental  interest  and  encouragement  con* 
stitute  the  true  Sun  of  our  educational  system;  and  if  objects  of 
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leM  importance  ve  allowed  to  iotercept  tlie  genial  rajs  wUeh  11101114 
some  frraa  U)i«  source,  all  will  be  du^eas  and  nDcertainty.  The 
pMticQlan  in  which  parental  indifference  manifeatB  itself  nuMt  die- 
aitrouilf  in  our  schooU,  are  the  following  i^ 

1.  7A«  empfnjriMnf  of  eh»ap  Igaehen. — ^In  too  many  casea,  the 
grand  object  Kerns  to  be  to  secure  the  serrices  of  a  teacher  at  a  rer^ 
low  rate  of  compensation,  and,  not  imfreqnently,  he  is  regarded  aa 
the  best  teacher  who  will  "keep  school "  the  greatest  number  of 
weeks  for  the  Bmallest  number  of  dollars,  and  he  who  will  graduate 
his  demands  with  particular  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  public 
jnoney,  will  be  sure  to  receive  the  approval  of  a  large  number  of  those 
whose  children  attend  the  school.  Tax  bills  and  rate  bills  have  a 
wonderful  effect  in  magnifying  the  deficiencies  of  teachers. 

If  the  work  to  be  performed  by  the  teacher  is  an  important  work, 
and  who  will  deny  that  it  id  so  F — then  is  he  who  performs  it  entitled 
to  a  cheerful  and  generous  supporL  We  have  in  oar  state  many 
jouog  ladies  and  yoting  gentlemen,  whose  training,  character,  and 
attainments  eminently  qualify  tbem  for  the  great  work  of  teachin|^ 
and  yet  how  often  is  it  that  preference  is  given  to  those  who  have  no 
teal  fitness  for  the  work,  simply  and  solely,  on  the  score  of  cheapness- 
Such  a  course  is  destructive  to  the  true  interests  of  the  schools. 

9.  ^  lit  dehffotion  of  the  power  of  hiring  teacher*. — Tbe  duty 
of  securing  teachers  is  delegated  to  committees  chosen  by  the  several 
dUtricts,  and  usually  by  a  very  few  individuals,  so  that  it  is  often  in 
ttte  power  of  a  single  man  se  to  shape  and  control  matters  as  to  so* 
cure  the  appointment  of  any  person  whom  he  may,  from  any  sinster 
motive,  wish  to  place  in  tbe  office.  Hence  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  office  is  filled  by  men  who  have  no  fitness  for  it,  and  who  bare  no 
real  interest  in  the  success  of  flie  school.  If  they  have  no  friend  ot 
relative  whom  Ihey  wish  to  employ,  they  usually  "strike  a  barg»n  " 
with  the  first  applicant  whose  terms  are  considered  sufficiently  mod- 
erate. We  feel,  and  long  have  felt,  that  tbe  employment  of  teacbera 
■boald  be  in  the  hands  of  (he  Board  of  Visitors,  and  more  so  now,  as 
MB*  memben  of  such  Boards  continue  in  office  for  successive  yean. 
They  undersUnd  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  several  schools,  and 
«cn  nuke  a  seUeiion  mora  understandingly  than  can  be  made  by  any 
flOier  person.  It  is  hoped  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  employ- 
log,  as  well  as  tbe  r«Jeeiing  |*owar,  will  be  vested  in  Boards  of  School 
VWtMS.  The  advantages  will  be  obvious  to  an^  who  are  convei^ 
•Ht  wUb  tbe  preaeat  Hale  of  adWin. 
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8.  Wcmt  of  uwifwrmity  in  text-hooks, — Mtaaj  of  the  schools,  in  the 
mral  districts,  suffer  exceedingly  on  account  of  the  great  varietj  of 
text-books  in  use, — so  great,  in  some  cases,  as  to  render  any  suitable 
classification  impossible.  Hence  the  teacher's  labors  are  rendered 
doubly  arduous,  and  far  less  effectual.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  every  school  be  well  furnished  with  books,  and  also  that  there  be 
such  a  degree  of  uniformity's  will  admit  of  proper  classification.  It 
is  really  lamentable  to  think  of  the  loss  that  some  districts  suffer 
from  the  evil  under  consideration.  A  farmer,  who  should  send  his 
men  into  his  field  to  work  without  implements,  or  with  those  wholly 
unsuitable,  would  be  considered  a  very  unwise  husbandman.  How 
much  more  are  they  unwise  who  send  their  children  to  school  with- 
out books,  or  with  those  that  are  entirely  unfit  for  use  ?  And  yet 
how  many  such  there  are.  We  are  rejoiced,  however,  to  know  that 
School  Visitors  are  turning  attention  to  this  evil  and  adopting  reme- 
dial measures.  It  should  be  a  first  step  with  these  officials  to  insist 
upon  uniformity,  and  a  second  one  to  guard  against  the  unnecessary 
introduction  of  new  books ;  and  though  the  taking  of  the  first  step 
may  stir  up  a  district  excitement,  its  importance  is  such  that  it  should 
be  taken,  and  if  a  storm  should  attend  the  step  it  will  soon  be  over, 
though  we  hope  it  will  not  be  followed  by  the  same  old  calm  that  pre- 
ceded, but  rather  by  a  feeling  of  acquiescence  and  satisfaction  as  the 
favorable  fruits  of  uniformity  develop  themselves  and  become  appa- 
rent in  the  increased  interest  and  improvement  of  the  pupils. 

4.  Irregular  attendance. — This,  though  the  last  evil  I  shall  name, 
is  by  no  means  the  least  If  its  real  magnitude  could  be  fairly^seen, 
some  efficient  measures  would  be  adopted  by  our  Legislatu];^  to  remove 
or  mitigate  it  If  ij  should  be  asserted  that  certain  towns,  instead  of 
Appropriating  the  public  money  for  the  support  of  schools,  used  a  por- 
tion of  it  in  supporting  the  highways,  would  not  an  investigating 
committee  be- at  once  appointed,  and  if  the  charge  was  true,  restitution 
promptly  demanded?  And  yet  this  would  be  no  greater  waste  of  the 
public  money  than  is  made  in  a  large  number  of  our  towns  by  the 
irregular  attendance  of  the  pupils.  The  evils  resulting  from  this  are 
so  many  and  so  great,  that  I  have  no  space  ta  enumerate  them.  I 
would,  however,  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  subject,  and  express 
the  hope  that  some  measure  may  be  adopted  which  shall  have  a 
remedial  tendency.  It  is  more  than  a  waste  of  the  public  money  to 
have  schools  thus  interrupted;  it  is  extremely  injurious  to  the  habits 
and  characters  of  the  pupils.    Without  regular  attendance  upon 
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.  in  school  duties,  not  onlj  the  delinquent  pupils  suffer,  but  the  entire 

.^  school,  in  all  its  interests,  suffers. 

y  Belieying,  as  I  do,  that  our  Common  Schools  are  suffering  mcie 

*j|  from  the  sources  that  have  been  named  than  from  anj  others,  I 

*£  would  urge  upon  all,  who  feel  any  interest  in  the  great  subject  of 

^  popular  education,  to  do  what  thej  can  by  way  of  disseminating  right 

.;^  views,  and  securing  right  action, — and  if,  in  any  way,  or  by  any  means, 

%  the  evils  we  have  considered  can  be  removed,  our  schools  will  indeed 

prove  blessings  to  the  community.  If  the  fact  can  only  be  realised, 
as  it  should  be,  that  the  community  must,  either  by  taxation  and  effort, 
provide  for,  and  secure,  the  right  education  of  the  youth  at  the  outset, 
or  by  a  greater  taxation  and  greater  effort  provide  reformative  aad 
punitive  institutions  for  the  reception  and  keeping  of  the.  vicious, 
made  so,  in  part,  by  its  own  neglect, — when  this  is  realized,  it  will 
;  not  only  be  regarded  as  an  imperative  duty,  but  as  a  wise  economy, 

to  provide  watchfully  and  fully  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  train- 
ing of  all  our  youth, — and  every  man  will  feel  that  he  has  something 
to  do  towards  securing  to  our  common  school  system  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  success  and  usefulness*  It  is  true,  that  in  the  gr^ 
work  of  education,  the  teacher  is  the  prominent  agent,  and  while  we 
are  ready  to  admit  that  *^Ai  is  the  teacher j  so  will  be  the  school,*'  let 
OS  not  forget  that  the  grand  controlling  power  is  with  the  parents  > 
and  that  hence,  ^As  abb  thb  pabsnts,  so  will  bb  both  tbacm- 
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Very  respectfully  yours, 

•  Chables  Nobthxn0. 

ITew  Britain,  March  27th,  1856. 


-1 


B. 


AN  ABSTRACT  OF  SCHOOL  VISITORS'  REPORTS, 

REQUIRED,  BY  LAW,  TO  BE  MADE  TO  THE  SEVERAL  TOWNS, 
AND  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


The  first  three  or  four  of  the  following  extracts  oonstitate  nearly  the  entire 
Reports  from  the  towns  which  they  represent  The  remainder  are  brief  ex- 
tracts, from  various  towns,  bearing  on  topics  of  a  public  or  general  interest. 

* 

BETHANY. 

The  object  eyidentlj  intended  bj  the  law  requiring  this  Annual 
Report  to  the  Town,  is  two-fold;  to  give  doe  information  to  the 
inhabitants,  in  town  meeting  assembled,  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
School  Visitors  have  discharged  their  duties, — what  is  the  state  of  the 
several  schools, — what  they  are  doing  for  their  elevation  and  benefit ; 
and  also  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  people  ip  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  schools,  so  as  to  secure  their  co-operation  in  every  prudent 
and  feasible  plan  to  accomplish  that  most  desirable  object.  Every 
family  needs  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  true  value  of  good 
schools,  and  to  have  some  general  idea  in  unison  with  each  other,  of 
what  is  wanting  and  what  is  practicable,  in  their  own  locality  and 
with  their  means,  to  make  their  schools  better  and  better  from  year 
to  year.  All  parents  feel  an  interest  in  their  own  children  ;  and  in 
this  enlightened  land  almost  all  desire  that  they  may  be  so  instructed 
and  trained  at  school  as  to  act  well,  intelligently  and  honorably,  their 
part  in  the  duties  of  life,  both  public  and  private.  If  we  should  sit 
down  at  any  of  your  fire-sides  and  talk  familiarly  with  you  about 
your  children  and  your  schools,  we  should  find,  no  doubt,  but  one 
prevailing  sentiment  and  wish  among  you  all, — which  is,  that^your 
school  may  be  improved  as  much  as  it  can  be,  and  that  all  your 
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children  maj  derive  the  greatest  possible  adyantage  from  it,  in  the 
porsuit  of  those  branches  nniyersally  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the 
elements  of  common  edacation.  Your  servants,  on  whom  jou  have 
laid  the  burden,  and  to  whom  jou  have  committed  the  trust  of  caring 
for  all  the  schools  of  the  town,  need  not  to  assure  jou  that  this  also 
is  their  earnest  and  undivided  purpose.  You  all  have  had  much,  or  the 
most,  of  jour  literary  education  in  the  common  school;  jou  expect 
that  jour  children  will  receive  the  most  of  their  education  at  the  same 
place  under  jour  own  constant  supervision;  jou  all  have  jour  own 
ideas  about  what  jour  schools  are  and  what  thej  should  be;  the 
Visitors  would  like  to  be  better  informed  than  thej  are  of  these  jour 
views,  opinions  and  wishes, — for  it  might  enable  us  the  better  to  aid 
JOU,  in  the  common  cause  which  we  all  have  at  heart ;  and  if  we^  bj 
thinking  more,  bj  reading  more,  bj  visiting  schools  more,  within  the 
town  and  out  of  it,  and  in  various  wajs  giving  the  subject  more 
attention  than  jourselves,  are  enabled  to  throw  out  a  few  hints  and 
suggestions  for  jour  guidance  and  advantage,  in  the  annual  report 
and  at  other  times,  to  secure,  on  jour  part,  a  more  earnest,  active  and 
efficient  co-operation  with  ourselves,  in  promoting  the  highest  attaip- 
able  good  of  the  schools  of  the  town,  we  shall  be  highlj  gratified  in 
having  in  some  good  measure  accomplished  our  object  For  this 
end,  we  would  here  respectfullj  suggest,  that  a  School  Report,^ 
though  onl  J  of  medium  value,  and  bj  no  means  the  best  that  could  be 
Mrritten, — if  printed  and  distributed  to  everj  familj  of  the  town,  would 
be  an  economical  expenditure,  and  would  do  much  more  than  the 
simple  reading  of  it  in  town  meeting,  to  inform  aU  the  people,  of  man* 
ifest  defects  in  our  schools,  and  of  what  maj  and  ought  to  be  done  for 
their  improvement. 

With  these  preliminarj  remarks,  we  proceed  more  directlj  to  the 
principal  items  of  which  we  wish,  particularlj,  to  speak  in  this  report 

You  are  aware  that  one  jear  ago,  the  new  law  went  into  effect; 
abolishing  the  school  societies,  which  had  existed  sixtj  jears  in 
this  State,  and  committing  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  the  duties  of  the 
Committee  of  the  school  societ j,  and  the  duties  of  its  other  officers,-^ 
Clerk  and  Treasurer, — ^to  those  of  the  town; — leaving  the  offices  of 
the  Districts  as  before; — and  making  but  verj  little  change  in 
towns  like  this,  where  there  was  but  one  school  societj,  except  in 
carrjing  the  school  societj  business  into  town  meeting.  This  change 
alone  will  keep  the  voters  of  the  town  more  informed  about  the  state 
of  the  schools,  and  can  not  fail  to  have  the  effect  of  creating  a  more 
general  interest  in  the  cause  of  common  school  education. 
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At  the  annual  town  meeting  a  jear^  since,  three  persons  were 
chosen  on  the  Board  of  Visitors,  instead  of  six  or  nine,  as  the  law 
allows;  and  at  this  meeting  one  more  is  to  be  chosen  for  three  years 
in  place  of  one  whose  term  of  service  of  one  year  now  expires. 

The  Visitors  concluded  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  that,  as 
their  number  was  small,  it  was  practicable  and  best  for  them  to  exam- 
ine teachers  in  a  full  board,  or  by  a  majority.  We  have  not  satisfied 
ourselves  in  all  cases  in  giving  certificates,  while,  on  the  whole,  we 
concluded  it  was  best.  We  are  persuaded  that  here  the  most  import- 
ant duty  of  the  board  begins ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  raisings  from 
year  to  year,  the  standard  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  reject- 
ing those  really  unqualified,  (though  it  be  to  us  a  painful  task,)  that 
we  can  do  most,  and  what  the  interest  of  our  schools  demands  at  our 
hands,  to  elevate  their  character,  and  give  them  power  to  do  the  work 
for  our  children  which  they  need. 

All  the  districts  have  had  both  winter  and  summer  schools.  Of 
each  we  will  give  yon  some  account  briefly,  impartially,  and  we  trust 
without  any  prejudices  or  invidious  distinctions,  as  also  without  giving 
occasion  of  offence  either  to  teachers  or  others. 

In  Dist.  No.  1,  (Centre,)  the  winter  school  was  taught  by  a  young 
man  of  good  qualifications,  but'  without  all  the  capacity  for  manage- 
ment and  government  desirable,  and  therefore  he  did  not  succeed 
quite  to  our  satisfaction  or  his  own  ;  though  his  school  appeared  quite 
well  at  the  public  examination.  The  summer  school  has  had  the 
same  teacher  as  the  year  before ;  she  has  done  well,  and  the  school 
has  made  good  progress,  abating  only  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  01 
health  of  the  teacher;  in  consequence  of  which,  her  school  was  sus- 
pended early  in  September,  and  the  term  is  to  be  finished  by  the 
late  winter  and  summer  t£iacher  of  District  No.  5. 

No.  2,  (North,)  had  a  very  good  winter  school, — ^much  better  than 
for  several  years.  There  was  *a  goodly  number  of  older  scholars ; 
and  not  only  they  especially, — ^but  the  whole  school  made  very  com- 
mendable and  satisfactory  progress.  One  of  the  winter  pupils,  who  had 
taught  before,  has  kept  the  summer  school ;  but  owing  in  part  to  the 
want  of  co-operation  of  parents,  their  failure  to  send,  and  the  irregu- 
liuity  of  those  in  attendance,  the  school  has  been  but  partially  suc- 
cessful. The  Visitors  do  not  usually  deem  it  best  to  volunteer  their 
advice  about  the  choice  of  teachers,  when  we  have  no  fault  to  find  in 
literary  qualifications ;  but  we  do  earnestly  desire  that  there  may  be 
union  and  co«operation  in  this  and  in  all  the  districts, — ^that  some 
may  not  keep  their  children  at  home  one  year  and  others  the  nexty-— 
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And  tbat  the  sammer  school  may  not  be  so  small  as  this  has  been  for 
two  or  three  years  past 

No.  3,  (North-east,)  had  a  very  good  and  successful  school  in  the 
winter,  taught  by  the  teacher  of  the  Centre  School  for  the  two  past 
summers.  A  summer  school  was  kept  there  for  about  a  month  ;  but 
was  then  discontinued,  by  the  call  of  the  teacher  to  attend  upon  a 
sick  friend.  This  district  will  need  to  improve  the  most  of  the  time 
between  this  and  the  first  of  March,  to  make  out  the  six  months  of 
school  requisite  to  draw  its  proportion  of  public  money. 

No.  4,  (East,)  commenced  their  school  last  year  in  September,  and 
completed  their  six  months  a  little  before  the  time'  limited  by  law. 
They  have  also  had  a  three  months'  school  this  summer,  by  a  teacher 
of  quite  ordinary  qualifications, — ^but  who  succeeded,  for  the  most 
part,  to  carry  the  children  forward  with  commendable  progress, — as 
was  more  particularly  true  of  the  previous  winter  school. 

No.  5,  (South-east.)  The  two  schools  of  the  year  have  been 
taught  by  one  teacher,  who  has  done  more  than  usually  well;  and  we 
think  the  district  will  not  be  likely  to  do  better  than  to  secure  her 
services,  if  possible,  for  the  year  to  come. 

No.  6,  (South,)  had  a  short  school,  which  commenced  lata  in  the 
winter,  and  was  thinly  attended ;  and  the  teacher,  a  beginner,  did 
quite  well  under  the  circumstances.  The  summer  scfiool  has  been 
taught  by  one  before  employed  in  other  districts  in  town,  and  with  a 
larger  attendance,  has  in  that  respect  been  more  satisfactory.  We 
hope  there  has  not  been  much  falling  back  during  the  year ;  to  go 
forward  very  perceptibly  beyond  the  high  stand  of  this  school  under 
previous  teachers,  was  no  easy  task,  and  hardly  to  be  expected. 

No.  7,  (West,)  has  had  two  female  teachers,  and  but  small 
schools, — there  having  been  a  select  school  in  the  district  in  the 
winter, — and  a  considerable  number  of  German  children  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  district,  beyond,  and  connected  with  the  Rubber  Works, 
who  have  not  attended  school;  though  it  is  exceedingly  desirable 
that  such  children  should  learn  the  English  language,  and  have  the 
advantage  of  the  common  school  education  which  is  provided  fgr 
them.  Both  schools  have  been  of  full  ordinary  value,  or  more,  for 
the  number  in  attendance, — the  chief  defect  being  in  school  govern- 
ment in  the  winter,  with  other  more  than  common  qualifications. 

In  the  month  of  December,  two  of  the  Visitbrs  made  special  visits 
to  the  several  schools,  to  ascertain  how  they  were  provided  with  text* 
books,  and  to  give  directions  about  other  things  as  there  might  be 
occasion.    We  found  a  better  supply  and  more  nniformity  in  each 
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school  than  we  expected,  and  saw  no  reason  to  order  any  special 
change;  thoagh  we  judged  that  new  reading  l)ooks  for  the  older 
classes  in  some  of  the  schools  would  before  long  be  necessary,  be- 
cause those  in  use  have  become  so  familiar  as  to  call  forth  but  little 
interest  in  the  reading  exercise. 

In  connection  with  these  special  .visits,  we  made  arrangements  for 
holding  a  meeting  in  each  district  for  addresses  on  common  school 
education,  and  to  have  a  free  communication  and  interchange  of 
views  with  the  inhabitants  on  the  improvement  of  their  schools. 
These  meetings  were  nearly  all  very  well  attended,  and  pfoductive, 
we  believe,  of  much  good ;  though  at  the  last,  the  7th  district,  one  or 
more  of  us  persevered  in  going  the  third  and  fourth  time,  to  have,  at 
last,  but  a  small  meeting,  on  account  of  the  bad  weather  and  traveling. 

At  these  meetings,  we  proposed  that  the  districts  avail  themselves 
of  the  offers  of  the  State,  to  furnish  Holbrook's  School  Apparatus, 
(which  sells  at  $20,)  for  the  small  sum  of  $3 ;  and  to  pay  $10  to 
each  district  that  would  i*aise  the  same  amount  for  a  School  Library. 
All  the  districts  now  have  the  Apparatus, — the  Centre  District 
having  obtained  it  the  year  previous  at  the  price  of  $7  ;  and  the  4th 
District  being  supplied,  by  gift  of  the  Visitors,  on  condition  that  they 
would  raise  $10  for  a  library,  which  they  did  quicker  than  any  other 
district. 

We  think  that  these  libraries  will  be  of  much  service  to  the  town 
in  connection  with  a  Lyceum  Library  raised  at  the  Centre,  by  diffu- 
sing useful  knowledge,  and  by  cultivating  a  taste  for  reading.  They 
may  do  much  in  enlarging  the  minds  of  the  young,  and  in  making 
them  more  intelligent  and  useful  citizens,  than  if  they  were  left  to 
spend  the  time  devoted  to  reading,  in  idleness,  useless  amusements  or 
worse  employments.  The  law  of  the  State  also  provides  a  further 
gift  of  $5  a  year  to  each  district  that*will  raise  the  same  amount;— 
so  that  thus  we  have  an  inducement  to  replenish  our  libraries,  and 
seek  to  perpetuate  the  good  they  may  do. 

The  Visitors  have  prepared  a  set  of  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the 
use  and  management  of  the  libraries,  as  the  law  authorized  and 
directed  them  to  do;  and  they  will  hereafler,  when  they  visit  the 
schools,  look  to  the  state  of  the  libraries,  that  their  care  may  help 
to  secure  the  object  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  donors  in  founding 
them. 

It  was  proposed  also  to  the  several  schools  at  our  special  visits  in 
December,  to  hold  a  general  public  Examination  of  all  the  schools,  at 
the  Centre,  about  the  time  of  their  being  closed  in  the  spring.    This 
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Examination  was  held  on  Wednesdaj,  March  11th,  and  though  con- 
dacted  by  one  who  had  had  no  experience  in  such  a  work, — ^the  other 
Visitors  being  necessarily  absent, — ^and  two  of  the  schools  not  being 
represented, — ^the  occasion  passed  happily  and  to  general  satisfac- 
tion,— ^not  being  without  profit  and  encouragement,  we  trust,  both  to 
teachers  and  pupils ;  while  it  was  one  of  interest  to  parents  and 
others  present. 

The  Visitors  have  appointed  district  officers  in  Districts  No.  8  and 
No.  6,  to  fill  vacancies  of  which  we  were  notified  in  writing,  as  pro- 
vided  by  law. 

We  have  procured  a  blank  book  to  keep  a  record  of  our  doings ; 
and  also  to  keep  an  account  with  each  of  the  districts  of  all  dividends 
of  money  due  them  for  the  use  and  support  of  schools,  and  all  orders 
in  payment ;  since  it  is  now  the  duty  of  the  Visitors  to  draw  all 
orders  on  the  Treasurer  in  favor  of  the  District  Treasurers,  except 
for  the  Town  Deposit  Fund,  the  orders  for  which  are  drawn  by  the 
Town  Agent  of  that  Fund.  The  half  of  that  fund  is  divided  by  law 
among  the  districts  in  proportion  to  their  number  of  scho]||rs,  and  the 
other  half  by  direction  of  the  Selectmen.  For  the  pres^fffyear,  the 
Selectmen  had  appropriated  nearly  $29  of  this  half  of  the  deposit 
money  to  pay  the  bills  of  the  children  of  indigent  parents.*^  We  have 
doubted  the  propriety  of  this,  since  the  old  law  provided  that  the 
Selectmen  should  have  power  to  abate,  at  their  discretion,  the  assess- 
ment of  such  persons  for  schooling,  and  should  draw  an  order  for  the 
amount  of  such  abatement  upon  the  Treasurer  of  the  town ;  and  not 
from  the  Deposit  Fund,  which  all  goes  to  the  districts  to  pay  the 
wages  of  teachers.  The  new  law  provides  for  no  such  abatement, 
but  leaves  all  such  deficiences  to  be  made  up  by  each  district  for 
Itself.  If  the  Selectmen  are  still  confident  that  their  action  was 
right,  we  see  not  but  the  mattdr  must  be  decided  by  some  other  com- 
petent authority. 

There  was  an  unexpended  balance  of  $56.47  in  the  hands  of  the 
late  School  Society  Treasurer,  which  we  procured,  through  the  Se- 
lectmen, to  be  paid  over  to  the  Town  Treasurer  for  the  use  of  schools, 
including  $7,  the  annual  interest  of  a  small  fund  which  has  belonged* 
to  the  Society  for  fifty  or  sixty  years.  The  State  dividend  on  268 
scholaVs,  was  $868.20;  the  <<one  cent  tax,"  $141.04 ;  and  the  interest 
of  the  Town  Deposit  Fund,  $166.58 ;  making  in  all,  $782.29.  The 
State  money  and  half  the  deposit  fund  is  required  to  be  divided  by 
the  scholar ;  the  remainder,  the  Visitors  think  should  be  divided 
equally,  or  nearly  so,  among  the  dbtricts,  to  give  the  smaller  districts 
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better  advantages  than  they  could  have  bj  the  scholar ;  otherwise  the 
large  districts  would  have  more  money  than  they  could  properly  ex- 
pend without  paying  much  higher  wages  than  usual ;  and  the  small 
districts  .have  to  be  very  heavily  taxed  to  have  six  months  of  school 
in  the  year.  The  amount  of  money  belonging  to  the  districts  is  suf- 
ficient for  them  all  to  have  the  wages  of  teachers  wholly  paid  from 
six  to  nine  months  or  more  ;  leaving  the  fuel  and  board  and  repair 
bills  to  be  taxed  on  themselves.  The  amount  of  money  provided  by 
the  State,  the  one  cent  tax,  and  the  deposit  fund,  is  so  much  that 
every  district  can  afford  to  have  good  teachers,  to  pay  good  wages 
for  a  country  town,  and  to  be  favored  with  good  schools.  We  think 
these  means  thus  provided,  point  at  the  duty  of  the  Visitors  to  raise 
the  standard  of  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  with  the  expectation  of 
being  sustained  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts.  We  feel  that 
a  responsibility  rests  on  us,  to  see  that  in  this  respect  the  money  is 
well  expended,  so  far  as  we  can  have  any  control ;  though  we  can 
not  direct  the  action  of  the  district  committees,  if  they  bring  to  us 
candidates  for  teachers,  that  pass  a  good  examination. 

One  of  the  districts,  (No.  2,)  has  done  well  during  the  year,  in  new 
modeling,  repairing  and  refitting  their  school-house,  at  an  expense  of 
about  $150.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  has  been  done,  and 
the  expense  has  been  met  with  a  good  degree  of  unanimity  and  gen« 
eral  interest  in  the  undertaking.  Some  of  the  other  districts,  whose 
houses  are  very  poor,  wUl  need  very  soon,  if  not  the  present  year,  to 
repair  them  thoroughly,  in  order  to  draw  their  proportion  of  the  pub- 
lic money. 

Seven  young  persons  from  the  town  have  been  in  attendance  one 
or  more  terms  at  the  Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  to  qualify 
themselves  for  school  teachers;  one  of  them  has  been  there  the 
whole  year, — one  for  two  terms, — one  came  home  from  sickness  in 
the  second  term,  and  the  other  four  have  only  been  there  during  the 
present  or  fall  term.  The  Normal  School  sustains  a  very  high 
character;  all  from  this  town,  without  exception,  who  have  been 
there,  are  well  pleased  with  it;  and  we  both  desire  that  all  in 
the  town  who  follow  the  business  of  teaching,  or  who  think  of  it, 
would  attend  the  Normal  School ;  and  that  our  district  committees 
would  seek  for  teachers  who  have  been  there,  and  give  sach  teachers 
the  preference  over  others.  We  have  no  doubt  that  our  schools 
would  soon  show  the  advantage  and  good  results  of  such  a  selection. 

Several  who  were  teaching,  and  others,  attended  the  Teachers*  In- 
stitute at  Branford  last  year.     We  hope  that  all  our  teachers,  all  our 
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Normal  scbolarSy  and  as  many  more  as  can  find  it  oonaisteBt,  who 
think  at  all  of  teaching,  will  attend  the  Institute  this  year.  The 
instractions,  lectures  and  dbcussions  are  so  arranged,  as  to  condense 
a  large  amount  of  what  is  profitable  and  useful  to  teachers,  a,nd  even 
to  others,  into  the  short  space  of  four  days ;  and  with  the  encourage* 
ment  of  all  the  expense  of  instruction,  lecturing  and  board,  being  de- 
frayed by  the  State  and  by  the  citizens  of  the  place,  we  see  not  what 
further  inducement  can  be  asked  or  desired,  to  lead  all  present  and 
future  teachers,  of  proper  age,  to  give  their  attendance,  and  to  make 
it  their  endeavor  to  gain  the  greatest  possible  advantage  from  the 
exercises. 

There  are  several  other  topics  of  which  we  wish  to  speak,  to  one 
or  two  only  of  which  we  can  briefly  refer,  on  account  of  the  length 
of  this  report. 

One  is, — though  too  late  to  be  of  practical  service  this  year, — ^the 
very  great  importance  of  a  right  selection  of  District  Committees. 
It  is  not  every  voter  in  a  district, — perhaps  not  half  of  them, — who 
will  care  sufficiently  to  have  a  good  school, — the  best  school  which 
can  be  had, — to  make  the  right  selection  of  a  teacher.     Very  much 
more  depends  upon  this  one  thing  than  is  generally  supposed.     If 
you  were  ordering  an  extra-nice  article  of  furniture  made,  or  con- 
tracting to  have  a  carriage  built',  or  a  house  finished    in  a  very 
particular  manner,  you  would  not  take  the  first  mechanic  that  came 
along,  or  any  man  who  could  drive  a  nail  or  shove  a  jack-plane,  to  do 
the  job ;  but  you  would  have  a  good  many  questions  to  ask,  if  yon 
were  not  acquainted  with  him ;  and  perhaps  you  would  take  refer- 
ences to  others  who  knew  him  and  who  had  seen  his  work,  before 
you  made  an  engagement.     And  does  not  the  training  of  the  immortal 
mind  require  as  much  care  Knd  skill  as  any  manual  labor  you  may 
have  to  do?     Hence,  the  man  who  only  inquires  the  price  a  teacher 
asks,  and  has  nothing  to  find  out  about  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  un- 
derstand the  business  of  teaching, — what  is  his  moral  character,— 
whether  he  can  govern  a  school, — ^whether  he  knows  of  any  improve- 
ments in  teaching  above  the  methods  in  use  thirty  or  forty  years  ago^ 
and  many  like  things, — ^is  not  the  best  man  for  a  district  committee. 
And  certainly  the  best  men  ought  to  be  chosen  to  this  responsible 
office,  rather  than  to  give,  every  voter  his  turn,  or  to  suit  a  whim,  or 
to  retaliate  a  trick  played  by  some  one,  or  save  a  man's  finding  fault. 
The  best  men,  who  will  use  judgment,  and  take  pains  to  have  the 
best  possible  schools,  ought  to  be  willing  to  take  the  trouble  of  serving 
the  districts  as  committees.    It  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  mfttter  fiw 
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•Ifae  Ytriton  to  interfere,  to  prevent  an  unsaitable  teaeher  from  having 
a  Bchool,  if  he  will  possiblj  pass  an  examination.  The  committees 
then  most  endeavor  to  sait  their  districts,  if  they  have  reason  to  know 
that  any  special  likes  or  dislikes  of  the  families  will  hinder  any  pais 
ticalar  teacher  from  being  acceptable,  though  ever  so  well  qualified ; 
and  care  for  the  whole  more  than  for  any  one  person  or  family. 

The  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  t&eir  adaptedness  for  a  particu- 
lar district  is  also  a  very  important  subject  Some  teachers  will  do . 
well  in  one  district,  but  will  not  do  at  all  in  another.  Where  a 
teacher  has  attended  school  as  a  pupil,  or  where  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions are  demanded  which  he  does  not  fully  possess,  many  would  fail 
of  success.  The  leading  families  in  each  district  need  to  combine 
their  influence  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers, 
and  to  stand  by  them  and  encourage  them  in  their  difficult  task. 
Such  families,  if  they  are  resolved  to  have  better  and  still  better 
schools,  can  have  much  influence  on  the  teachers,  and  hold  up  the 
hands  of  the  Visitors,  in  their  efforts.  By  all  means  be  willing  and 
resolved,  when  superior  and  successful  teachers  are  once  obtained,  to 
employ  them,  if  possible,  year  afler  year.  Far  more  than  is  sup- 
posed, is  lost  by  the  change  of  teachers,  once  or  twice  every  year. 
The  teachers  also  should  frequently  be  encouraged  by  the  visits  of 
the  parents  at  the  school.  Since,  when  a  school  has  once  commenced^ 
almost  every  thing  depends  on  the  parents  to  send  their  children 
punctually  and  regularly ;  and  upon  the  ingenuity,  invention,  aptness 
to  teach,  ability  to  govern,  gentleness,  love  of  children,  flrmness  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  in  his  duties,  he  should  be  encouraged  to 
read  on  the  subject  of  school-keeping,  to  study,  to  visit  other  schools, 
to  meet  with  other  teachers  for  mutual  benefit,  to  attend  Teachers' 
Institutes  and  the  Normal  School,  to  qualify  himself  better  for  his 
task.  We  ought  to  expect  much  of  teachers,  and  to  encourage  and 
remunerate  them  accordingly. 

We  estimate  very  highly  a  good  moral  character  in  teachers,  and 
exemplary  manners  and  habits  in  the  school  room  and  out  of  it; 
indeed,  good  morals  are  indispensable  in  every  teacher,  though  wd 
should  be  iCll  better  pleased  if  they  were  decidedly  and  actively 
religious ;  nor  can  we  be  expected  to  approve  or  tolerate  irregular 
and  donbtfai  habits,  enticing  and  corrupting  to  the  moral  principles 
of  the  children,  to  be  a  life-long  source  of  evil  to  them,  or  adapted  to 
indermine  the  foundations  of  sound  morality  and  true  religion. 

Let  us  all  then, — ^parents,  committees,  visitors  and  teachers, — ^aci 
w^  our  part  with  regard  to  this  great  interest ;  let  us  have  high 
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sims'aiid  far^ieaelung  plans^  aod  pimiie  them  intently  and  peneyering* 
Ij,  and  onr  public  schools  will  become  more  worthy  of  their  high  pap- 
pose,  and  be  a  rich  blessing  to  our  chUdren  intellectaally  and  morally, 
and  to  generations  that  shall  follow  them. 

E.  W.  Robinson,   )  «  z    ?  rr*-.  •* 

BRISTOL. 

Proobess. — ^The  Board  of  School  Visitors  take  pleasure  in  report- 
ing that  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  general  prosperity  in  our  * 
schools.     Some  have  done  extraordinarily  well ;  others  tolerably,  and 
a  very  few  have  fallen  far  below  what  we  desired. 

District  No.  1. 

Teachers  and  Scholabs. — The  school  in  this  district  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  same  teacher  during  the  year. 

His  worth  as  an  instructor  had  been  proved  in  the  Mine  district 
before  he  engaged  in  the  Center.  Though  the  school  is  large,  the 
highest  degree  of  regularity  and  order  prevail,  and  that  too,  without 
much  apparent  effort. 

The  scholars  evidently  delight  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
teacher,  both  with  respect  to  studies  and  conduct  They  are  ambi- 
tious to  do  well,  and  merit  the  approbation  of  all  who  are  interested  . 
in  their  welfare.  When  cases  of  discipline  occur,  as  they  frequently 
will  in  all  schools,  it  is  administered  in  a  way  to  be  effectual,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  to  disturb  the  feelings  of  parents,  or  alienate  the 
affections  of  pupils.  Skill  in  this  department  is  a  prime  qualification 
in  a  teacher. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  branches,  Algebra  and  Book-keeping 
have  been  pursued  by  some  members  of  the  school. 

During  the  last  year  "  Holbrook's  Apparatus  "  has  been  purchased 
for  the  small  sum  of  three  dollars.  The  value  of  this  is  very  great 
in  presenting  a  sensible  and  impressive  view  of  relation,  magnitude, 
distance  and  motion  of  the  planets  that  compose  the  solar  system. 
By  the  aid  of  this  any  person  can  learn  more  of  the  outlines  of  As- 
tronomy in  a  few  moments,  than  by  the  study  of  books  for  many 
days.  This  school  is  well  furnished  with  maps.  The  addition  of  a 
select  Library  is  all  that  is  now  requisite  to  supply  it  with  the  rery 
ttest  facilities  for  a  Common  School  education. 
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District  No.  2. 


Id 


Miss   —J  of    ,   has    taught   this  school    throughout 

the  year.  For  more  than  twenty  seasons  she  has  been  engaged 
in  the  same  delightful  and  useful  employment.  She  loves  her  pupils 
and  loves  her  work,  and  possessing  all  needful  literary  qualifications, 
it  would  be  hardly  possible  for  her  to  fail  of  success.  The  scholars 
appear  to  be  docile  and  obedient,  and  evidently  well  pleased  with 
their  teacher.  The  District  committee  have  considered  the  best 
interests  of  the  school  by  continuing  the  same  instructor  through  the 
year. 

« 

District  No.  8. 

The  three  departments  of  this  graded  school  have  been  subjected 
to  severe  trials  during  the  past  year.  Early  in  the  Fall  term,—, 
twelve  months  since — the  health  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Cole,  the  accomplished 
and  successful  Principal  from  the  commencement  of  the  school,  be- 
gan to  fail.  Much  anxiety  throughout  the  community  was  felt  for 
him  and  for  the  prosperity  of  the  school.  Parents  and  pupils  were 
alike  desirous  that  he  might  be  able  to  continue ;  but  the  Providence 
of  God  soon  made  it  plain  that  Mr.  Cole  must  be  released  from  his 
cares  and  labors,  and  that  speedily,  or  he  would  fall  with  the  har- 
ness on,  *  *  *  In  supplying  the  place  of  Mr.  Cole, 
the  Committee  were  successful,  even  beyond  our  most  sanguine 
hopes.  The  post  to  be  filled  was  in  itself  very  important  and  diffi* 
cult,  but  was  rendered  doubly  so  by  the  popularity  of  the  Principal 
who  had  vacated  it.*  But  ftie  present  incumbent,  Mr.  E.  Di  Bawson, 
gives,  we  believe,  universal  satisfaction.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Am<- 
herst  College,  and  also  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  comes  to  us 
after  having  had  some  experience  in  teaching,  and  with  the  high 
recommendation  of  Prof.  Camp.  The  expectations  raised  by  that 
certificate  have  not  been  disappointed.  The  department  of  which 
he  has  special  charge,  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  number  of 
pupils  connected  with  it  is  not  as  large  as  formerly ;  but  this  is  ac- 
counted for  by  decline  of  business  and  the  removal  of  families  from 
the  place. 

♦  ♦  *  The  whole  Town  is  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  this  school.  It  is  'one  of  those  bright  lights  whose  cheering  rays 
are  felt  in  every  part  of  the  community. 

It  is  a  High  School  in  the  very  highest  and  best  sense  of  that  term* 
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It  combines  the  advantages  of  a  District  School  with  those  of  an 

Academy  of  the  first  order- 

The  building  itself  is  a  monument  of  the  generous  liberality  of  the 
united  districts  that  reared  it,  and  of  the  just  value  they  attach  to  the 
means  of  a  thorough  and  accomplished  education.  ^  All  parts  of  the 
community  should  be  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  it 
offers,  and  thus  contribute  to  its  support  and  rejoice  in  its  prosperity. 

District  No.  5. 

This  school  has  been  in  the  charge  of  competent  and  faithful 
teachers  during  the  year,  and  their  labors  have  been  crowned  with 
gratifying  success.  Good  discipline  and  good  scholarship  character- 
ize  this  schooL  The  exercises  in  Reading  and  Spelling  were  delight- 
ful, and  it  was  specially  gratifying  to  the  Acting  Visitor  to  observe 
that  some  of  the  Irish  children  were  among  the  very  best  scholars. 
At  our  suggestion,  some  in  almost  all  the  schools  in  Town  committed 
the  Ten  Commandments  to  memory.  In  this  school  a  large  number 
recited  them  iriihpeffeet  aceureey. 

District  No.  6. 

The  families  in  this  district  have  generally  the  impression  that  the 
privileges  of  the  school  have  been  almost  lost  to  them  the  past  year, 
and  the  Board  of  Visitors  are  nearly  of  the  same  opinion.  The 
fiulure  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  teacher,  and  in  part  to  the 
pupils. 

District  No.  7. 

This  school  is  composed  of  represenlktives  *of  sevenl  different 
nations,  and  requires  peculiar  qualifications  in  its  instructors. 

To  succeed  well  they  must  possess  a  good  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  a  happy  facuHy  of  adapting  themselves  to  the  varied 
character  and  condition  of  the  pupils. 

The  summer  term  has  been  one  of  marked  success,  under  the 
toition  of  Miss  ,   of  ■.      She  can  become  all  things 

to  all  scholars,  and  in  this  way  she  wins  the  confidence  and 
affsctions  of  alL  Whenever  their  minds  become  mfiled  and  chafed 
she  knows  how  to  apply  the  smoothing  iron  so  as  to  take  out  every 
wrinkle ;  and  many  a  time  a  tempest  is  mf|de  to  subside,  or  a  threat- 
ening doad  to  pass  over,  by  the  influence  of  music  The  teacher 
and  pupils  join  in  some  cheerful  song,  and  the  spirit  of  evil  is  ezor- 
oiaed  in  a  moment. 
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The  people  of  this  district  are  worthy  of  much  praise  for  the  effort 
thej  have  made  to  secure  a  good  library.  Eleven  dollars  have  been 
raised  bj  subscription  for  this  purpose.  This  sam,  together  with  the 
appropriation  from  the  State  Treasury,  has  furnished  the  district 
with  a  large  number  of  select  and  valuable  books,  which,  we  trust* 
will  prove  a  great  benefit  to  the  scholars  and  the  families  to  which 
they  belong.  We  hope  another  small  sum  will  be  raised  to  furnish 
the  schoolroom  with  a  set  of  Outline  Maps. 

District  No.  8. 

This  is  the  **  Little  Benjamin  "  among  the  tribes  of  BristoL  But 
though  the  school  is  small,  it  is  favored  with  many  good  things.  It 
has  enjoyed  the  services  of  good  teachers  through  the  year.  When- 
ever visited,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  the  scholars  appeared  to  be 
docile,  orderly  and  studious.  They  acquitted  themselves  well,  on 
examination,  in  the  various  branches  to  which  they  attended.  One' 
little  class,  under  six  years  of'  age,  appeared  to  be  remarkably  for- 
ward. The  present  year  will  long  be  memorable  in  the  history  of 
this  district,  as  the  year  when  they  erected  a  neat,  substantial  and 
commodious  school-house,  with  suitable  out-buildings,  at  an  expense 
of  $688.86.  It  was  much  needed  and  will  be  highly  prized.  The 
site,  we  understand,  was  given  by  a  generous  friend,  and  the  enter- 
prise was  undertaken  and  completed  in  that  spirit  of  concession  and 
harmony  which  should  prevail  among  all  people,  especially  among 
those  that  reside  in  **  Peaceable  Street." 

District  No.  9. 

• 

When  visited  the  first  time,  the  scholars  were  very  noiay,  read 
poorly,  and  knew  nothing  of  punctuation.  They  appeared  well  in 
spelling,  and  in  that  exercise  alone.  On  our  second  visit  we  were 
happy  to  notice  very  manifest  improvement.  The  teim  was  one  of 
considerable  advantage  to  the  school. 

In  the  summer  the  school  appeared  as  it  did  the  early  part  of  last 
winter,  noisy,  disorderly,  and  backward.  The  teacher  looked  weary  and 
worked,  as  though  she  had  been  engaged  in  hard  service.  Still  she  was 
not  discouraged.  She  had  an  idea  of  what  a  good  school  should  be,  and 
seemed  determined  to  realize  it.  On  our  second  visit  we  were  happy 
to  find -that  she  had  executed  her  purpose.  Instead  of  that  humming 
and  buzzing  and  loud  talking  in  different  parts  of  the  school-room, 
there  was  quiet,  order,  and  good  attention  to  studies.  Some  small 
pupils  were  very  forward. 
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The  sehool-honse  in  this  district  needs  repairing ;  and  if  a  set  of 
OmUne  MapSj  to  saj  nothing  of  Appamtas  and  Library,  conld  be 
famished,  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  schooL 

DiSTBICT  No.  10. 

The  school  in  this  district  has  been  in  a  prosperous  condition 
throughout  the  year.  Mr.  — -^—  taught  in  the  winter,  and 
though  it  was  his  first  effort,  it  was  quite  succesttfuL  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  exercises,  he  frequently  proposed  a  series  of  questions 
well  calculated  to  test  the  general Jcnowledge  of  his  pupils,  and  direct 
their  minds  to  fields  of  useful  investigation.  That  is  an  invaluable 
qualification  in  a  teacher,  which  enables  him  to  inspire  his  school 
with  the  spirit  of  study,  and  beget  in  their  minds  a  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge. The  exercise  now  referred  to  would  have  been  greatly  assisted 
by  access  to  a  libraxy.  But  library  they  have  none;  nor  have  the 
pupils  the  benefit  of  any  large  maps,  except  one  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut.    Still  the  school  was  a  good  one. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  it  during  the  summer  term.  There  were 
only  fifteen  scholars  when  we  were  present ;  but  those  appeared  quite 
well.  The  reading  and  spelling  were  very  good ;  some  defect  was 
noticed  in  the  knowledge  of  figures  and  the  abbreviations ;  but  that 
was  probably  made  up  before  the  close  of  the  term.  The  register 
bore  favorable  testimony  to  the  regula^  and  punctual  attendance  of 
the  scholars ;  those  having  the  fewest  marks  against  them  reside  far- 
thest from  the  school-house. 

DisTBiCT  No.  11. 

Miss  J  of  — 9  was   the  teacher  of  this   school 

both  seasons  of  the  year.  She  was  young  and  inexperienced, 
bat  enei^etic  and  well  qualified  for  her  task.  Of  the  eighteen  pupils 
that  attended  through  the  winter,  some  were  large  boys  of  nearly  the 
size  of  men.  It  was  observed  with  pleasure,  and  should  be  publicly 
announced,  for  their  credit,  that  these  youth  did  not  seem  to  feel 
that  it  was  degrading  in  them  to  receive  instruction  from  the  lips  of 
a  young  and  tender  female.  They  treated  her  with  the  utmost  re- 
spect, and  were  among  the  most  quiet,  orderly  and  studious  mem- 
bers of  the  school.  They  gave  delightful  evidence  of  having 
been  thorough  in  those  branches  to  which  they  attended.  All  the 
scholars  of  proper  age  appeared  to  be  well  acquainted  with  punctua- 
tion, and  all  those  elementary  and  important  matters  that  are  very 
apt  to  be  passed  over  superficially,  or  to  be  entirely  neglected. 
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We  found  nothing  to  adorn  the  walls  of  the  school-room  bat  an 
old  torn  map  of  Connecticut.  That  was  just  as  it  should  be ;  any 
thing  better  would  have  been  like  a  jewel  in  a  swings  snout.  The 
building  is  the  poorest  we  ever  knew  to  be  occupied  for  a  school-room* 
When  we  first  saw  it,  we  really  supposed  it  was  an  old  cooper's  shop, 
long  since  deserted.  It  is  not  only  uncomfortable,  but  unsafe.  The 
health  and  life  of  all  that  resort  to  it  in  the  winter  must  be  in  jeop- 
ardy. 

It  is  really  marvellous  that  there  should  have  been  so  good  a 
school  in  such  a  miserable  shell.  The  Board  of  Visitors  have  waited 
patiently  to  see  a  new  house  rise  upon  that  hill,  where  it  is  so  much 
needed ;  but  having  discovered  no  signs  of  promise,  they  directed  the 
chairman,  last  summer,  to  notify  the  district  that  they  could  draw  no 
more  funds  from  the  public  treasury,  after  the  current  term,  till  they 
had  provided  themselves  with  suitable  accommodations  for  their 
school. 

We  were  reluctant  to  take  this  step,  but  felt  that  we  could  delay  no 
longer  and  be  faithful  to  the  trust  committed  to  us. 

District  No.  12. 

The  school  in  this  district   was  taught  in  the  winter  by  Mr. 
-J  of .    This  was  his  first  effort,  and  was  quite 


successful.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  this  school  con- 
tained some  of  the  best  scholars  in  town,  especially  in  Arithmetic 
and  English  Grammar.  Of  the  twenty-nine  different  scholars,  there 
was  an  average  attendance  of  eighteen  and  one-half, — less,  probably^ 
than  it  would  have  been  had  not  the  school  bieen  visited  with  sickness 
in  various  forms. 

The  teacher  during  the    summer  term   was    Miss    • 

Her  pupils  were  evidently  attached  to  her  and  benefited  by  her  in- 
struction. 

The  examination  was  highly  satisfactory,  with  one  exception. 

Some  members  of  the  first  and  second  classes  did  not  spell  as  well 
as  we  expected,  nor  as  well  as  they  are  accustomed  to  do.  The  at* 
tendance  of  some  scholars  daring  the  summer  term  has  been  very 
irregular.  In  a  few  cases  it  has  resulted  in  entire  absence.  By  ir- 
regular attendance  these  lads  fell  behind  their  classes,  and  then  they 
were  ashamed  to  be  in  school.  Parents  should  see  to  it  that  their 
children  are  in  their  places  every  day  and  in  good  season.  In  this 
way  alone  can  they  ever  be  made  to  love  their  studies  and  profit  by 
them. 
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D18TBICT  No.  18. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  one  of  the  best  schools  in  town. 
Through  the  year  it  has  .been  in  chai^  of  the  same  teacher,  Mr* 
y  of  — — — — *  In  point, of  numbers  and  character* 
this  and  the  school  in  the  Center  District  are  reiy  much  alike. 
Thej  are  both  taught  bj  young  gentlemen  from  the  State  Normal 
School,  who  prove  themselves  to  be  tporhnen  thai  need  not  be 
Qihamed  of  their  work. 

The  members  of  the  school  contributed  three  dollars  for  the  pur- 
chase of  ^  Holbrook's  Apparatus."  A  library  is  all  that  is  now 
requisite  for  the  highest  interest  and  prosperity  of  this  school. 

With  a  few  brief  suggestions  we  will  close  our  report 

1st  Districts  that  are  successful  in  obtaining  good  teachers,  should 
continue  the  same,  if  possible* 

In  some  cases  a  cfaaoge  has  been  made  for  the  sake  of  saying  a 
few  dollars,  and  it  has  resulted  in  very  serious  injury  to  the  school. 

2d.  Every  school-room  should  be  furnished  with  a  set  of  ^  Outline 
Maps."  They  cost  but  little,  and  are  of  great  value,  not  only  to 
classes  in  Gleography,  but  to  the  whole  school.  Every  district  should 
also  remember  that  ten  dollars  are  ready  for  them  as  soon  as  they 
will  raise  an  equal  sum,  to  furnish  themselves  with  a  good  library. 

Sd.  Special  pains  should  be  taken  in  every  school,  to  secure  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  spelling  book. 

The  sounds  of  letters,  numbers,  punctuation,  and  abbreviations 
should  be  carefully  attended  to  every  day.  No  scholar  should  ever 
regard  himself  too  old  to  xead  and  spell.  To  excel  in  these  branches 
is  a  rare  accomplishment 

4th.  Parents  should  insist  on  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance 
at  school. 

This  rule  once  established  will  prevent  no.  small  amount  of  trouble. 
Parents,  children  and  teachers  will  all  alike  find  it  for  their  good. 

5th.  Pains  should  be  taken  in  every  district,  to  have  all  children 
of  suitable  age  attend  school. 

If  any  are  too  poor  to  bear  the  expenses,  let  their  taxes  be  abated. 
If  any  are  destitute  of  clothing,  the  humane  and  benevolent  should 
see  that  their  wants  are  supplied.  No  community  can  afford  to  have 
children  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vice. 
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6lh.  District  Committees  should  make  arraDgements  to  visit  the 
schools  with  the  Acting  Visitor.  Id  this  way  a  good  understanding 
will  be  promoted  between  the  Board  and  the  several  districts,  and 
the  highest  good  of  the  schools  secured. 

7th.  Parents  and  friends  should  co-operate  in  training  their  chil- 
dren to  the  practice  of  good  manners  and  pure  morals.  These  are 
the' most  essential  parts  of  education,  and  every  faithful  teacher  will 
be  specially  mindful  of  them.  But  he  must  have  the  co-operatiott 
of  parents  or  he  will  accomplish  but  little.  They  can  aid  him  very 
much  in  every  part  of  his  work  by  occasional  visits  at  the  school-room, 
by  sustaining  the  teacher  in  all  reasonable  efforts  to  maintain  salutary 
discipline,  and  by  following  up  his  watchful  care  and  arduous  toil 
with  corresponding  exertions  of  their  own. 

By  taking  proper  pains  with  children  and  youth,  especially  in  the 
cultivation  of  exemplary  and  virtuous  habits,  they  will  prove  a  crown, 
a  glory  to  their  parents ;  their  sons  will  be  like  plants  grown  up  in 
their  youth,  and  their  daughters  like  comer  stones,  polished  after  the 
similitude  df  a  palace. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  School  Visitors, 

Levsrett  Grioos,  Chairman, 
Bristol,  Sept.  29, 1857. 

NORFOLK. 

The  Acting  Visitor  in  the  town  of  Norfolk  begs  to  report : 
School-Houses. — ^In  regard  to  school-houses  there  has  been 
quite  a  commendable  zeal  exhibited  the  past  year,  in  sonfe  districts. 
At  West  Norfolk  a  house  has  been  erected  of  a  kind  of  which  no- 
village  need  be  ashamed.  In  the  Center  District  the  school-room 
has  had  a  thorough  repair.  It  is  now  convenient  and  pleasant.  It 
was  decidedly  unpleasant  and  better  deserved  some  other  appeUation 
than  that  of  school-room.  We  have  at  this  time  six  good  school- 
rooms, three  ordinary,  four  bad.  It  is  hoped  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  each  district  will  have  a  school-room  that  will  satisfy  any 
reasonable  visitor,  and  be  fully  equal  to  its  wants. 

Irregular  Attendance. — The  number  of  children  enumerated 
last  January  in  this  society  was  four  hundred  and  forty-nine.  The 
average  daily  attendance  in  our  schools  the  past  year,  as  appears  from 
registers  and  reports  of  the  several  committees,  has  been  only  one 
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hundred  and  seventynsix — about  forty  per  cent,  only  of  the  number 

enumerated. 
It  is  evident  from  what  we  learn  from  the  above  sources,  that 

irregular  attendance  is  one  of  the  worst  evils  with  which  teachers 

and  the  ardent  friends  of  education  have  to  contend. 

There  are  some  parents  in  this  society,  who'consider  their  opinions 
upon  most  subjects  entitled  to  consideration,  who  seem  willing  thai 
their  children  should  enter  school  at  a  late  hour,  and  give  them  lib- 
erty to  leave  at  almost  any  time  they  may  desire,  regardless  of  the 
order  and  regulation  of  the  school.  If  they  are  in  attendance  some 
two  or  three  days  in  a  week,  their  parents  seem  to  be  satisfied,  and 
seem  to  feel  that  they  have  discharged  the  duties,  they  as  parents 
owe  to  their  children,  faithfully  and  well.  To  experienced  teachers, 
and  all  who  possess  any  intelligence  in  relation  to  this  matter,  it  is  as 
absurd  as  to  suppose  that  the  efforts  made  by  a  few  school  boys  in 
running  directly  West  will  hasten  the  reyolution  of  the  earth  upon 
its  axis. 

Children  can  never  be  educated  in  this  way,  and  until  there  is  a 
remedy  found  and  applied,, we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  con- 
tending  with  ignorance,  and  suffering  its  consequences.  If  the  inter- 
ests of  those  alone,  who  content  themselves  with  an  irregular  attend- 
ance were  effected,  we  might  look  upon  it  with  more  allowance  than 
it  is  possible  for  us  to,  under  existing  circumstances. 

When  it  appears  that  the  average  daily  attendance  is  only  about 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  number  enumerated,  the  matter  presents  an 
aspect  so  alarming  that  it  is  not  unbecoming  in  us  to  look  at  once  for 
a  remedy.  If  it  could  be  made  to  appear  from  the  evidence  adduced 
in  the  Superintendent's  Annual  Report  that  Norfolk  is  the  only  place 
where  this  evil  is  found  to  exist,  then  should  we  despair  of  the 
adoption  of  any  general  measure  which  might  prove  to  us  a  remedy. 
But  from  the  reports  made  by  the  most  competent  and  observing,  it 
appears  that  the  evil  is  found  to  exist  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may 
at  once  be  termed  general.  This  being  true,  does  it  not  appear  to 
be  an  evil  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  demand  our  attention,  when 
subjects  nearly  allied  to  it  are  under  consideration,  and  that  at  no 
very  distant  day. 

I  have  been  intimately  connected  with  our  schools  in  this  State  for 
twenty-five  years ;  have  seen  much  of  the  evil  of  which  I  speak, 
and  have  often  asked,  **  Why  may  we  not  secure  an  important  end 
by  dividing  the  avails  of  the  funds  upon  the  basis  of  the  average 
daily  attendance?"     Let  it  be  established  that  the  amount  to  be 
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received  is  increased  by  securing  the  largest  possible  daily  attend- 
ance, and  I  am  confident  this  matter  will  receive  that  attention  its 
importance  demands.  This  I  am  aware  is  not  a  new  suggestion  ;  it 
has  been  advocated  by  others  as  well  as  myself,  and  I  have  not  yet 
heard  any  thing  urged  against  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure.  If 
there  are  serious  objections,  let  them  be  raised,  and  perhaps  they  can 
be  met ;  if  not,  we  will  acknowledge  the  plan  impracticable,  and  try 
to  content  ourselves,  or  at  least  not  to  make  ourselves  particularly 
unhappy  on  account  of  a  serious  evil  for  which  we  can  find  no 
remedy. 

Our  schools  the  past  year  have  been  conducted  to  a  very  great 
extent  by  female  teachers — ^but  four  male  teachers  having  been 
employed. 

The  schools  in  many  of  the  out-districts,  are  small,  and  in  some 
the  main  object  seems  to  be  to  secure  a  school  for  the  requisite  term 
of  time  to  entitle  them  to  their  share  of  the  avails  of  the  fund,  at  the 
least  possible  expense.  They  of  course  will  make  it  an  object  to 
employ  some  oAe  for  small  wages.  The  person  they  present  as  a 
candidate  may  pass  a  tolerable  examination,  but  subsequently  it 
appears  that  she  has  bestowed  but  little  or  no  thought  upon  the  busi- 
ness in  which  she  is  about  to  engage.  From  day  to  day  she  may  go 
through  with  a  round  of  duties  in  the  order  to  which  perhaps  she  was 
accustomed  when  a  scholar ;  if  it  proves  advantageous  to  scholars 
and  satisfactory  to  parents,  well ;  if  not,  the  attempt  must  prove  a 
failure.  We  have  not  a  supply  of  well  qualified  teachers.  Some 
few  have  succeeded  well,  and  with  the  valuable  suggestions  they 
might  receive  at  the  Normal  School,  would  rank  among  the  first  in 
the  State.  Others  seem  to  be  destitute  of  every  material  qualifica- 
tion, and  with  all  the  aid  the  State  can  afibrd,  would  not  be  likely  to 
succeed  well.  There  is  too  much  indifierence  on  the  part  of  parents 
in  regard  to  qualifying  those  whom  they  wish  to  have  become  teach- 
ears,  expressly  for  the  business.  Some  seem  to  suppose  that  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  obtain  a  certificate  from  the  Board.  If  that  can  be 
done,  their  children  are  fully  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
teachers,  and  to  discharge  those  duties  in  a  manner  that  must  be 
considered  creditable  to  themselves  and  the  families  to  which  they 
belong.  'Tis  not  enough  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught 
in  our  schools  merely.  It  is  often  the  case  that  those  who  pass  a 
good  examination,  fail  utterly  as  teachers.  They  frequently  fail  in 
establishing  order,  and  often  exhibit  but  little  talent  in  imparting  to 
others.    May  we  not  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  most 
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of  those  who  engage  in  oar  Bchoob  shall  reoeive  a  tndniag 
direct  reference  to  the  business  in  which  thej  are  to  engage.  Should 
it  not  be  borne  in  mind  by  parents  that  the  training  which  every 
teacher  should  receive,  is  invaluable  to  those  who  receive  it,  even 
though  thej  never  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibilities  of 
teachers.  The  teacher  occupies  a  position  of,  I  had  almost  said, 
unbounded  responsibility ;  the  proper  development  of  the  intellect^ 
a  corresponding  development  of  moral  power,  their  habits  which 
may  secure  success  or  failure  in  the  business  of  life,  depend  much 
upon  the  impress  left  upon  them  by  teachers. 

It  seems  to  be  the  main  end  and  aim  of  some  teachers,  to  manage 
so  as  to  give  no  offence  to  children  under  their  charge ;  by  adopting 
this  course  they  know  they  shall  not  fail  of  securing  the  approbation 
of  parents.  The  time  was  when  parents  seemed  to  consider  it  their 
duty,  and  that  of  teachers,  to  govern  their  children ;  but  now  the 
order  seems  reversed ;  to  give  entire  satisfaction  the  teacher  has  only 
to  please  the  child,  and  he  may  sail  on  as  quietly  and  with  as  little 
fear  as  if  he  were  upon  an  ocean  whose  surface  was  never  disturbed 
by  a  storm.  If  we  take  the  position  that  man  in  his  natural  state  is 
more  inclined  to  good  than  evil,  the  course  is  to  some  extent  justifia* 
ble.  But  if  on  the  other  hand  we  say  ^4he  natural  tendency  of  the 
human  family  is  downward,"  then  there  is  evidently  a  work  of  cor- 
rection as  well  as  instruction,  which  every  faithful,  conscientious 
teacher,  will  make  an  effort  to  perform,  even  though  it  should  not  be 
perfectly  pleasing  at  all  times  to  those  under  his  charge.  Every 
intelligent  and  thoughtful  parent  knows  full  well  that  no  faithful 
teacher  can  avoid  coming  in  contact  with  the  malicious  determination 
and  inclinations  of  scholars.  There  are  those  who  seem  to  have 
been  descending  ever  since  they  were  first  capable  of  performing  a 
moral  action,  and  this  may  be  considered  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the 
management  they  have  received  at  home.  Shall  a  teacher  neglect 
to  do  his  duty  to  these  through  fear  of  giving  offence  ?  I  will  take 
the  responsibility  of  answering — ^No.  Make  the  effort,  teacher,— « 
the  parent  never  will, — ^and  it  may  be  attended  with  success.  It  is 
indispensably  necessary  in  every  school  that  there  should  be  estab- 
lished rules  and  requirements, — rules  that  should  be  strictly  obeyed, 
and  requirements  that  should  be  complied  with,— -and  there  are  some 
parents  and  teachers  who  never  resort  to  any  other  means  of  secur- 
ing obedience  and  the  performance  of  duties  incumbent  upon  chil- ' 
dren,  than  hiring  or  coaxing.  Children  have  obligations  resting  upon 
tbem  whieh  they  ibonld  early  learn  to  regard.    Whatever  duty  may 
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devoWe  upon  a  child  to  do,  it  ehould  be  performed,  whether  it  be 
pleasing  or  displeasing.  This  plan  of  hiring  and  coaxing  I  consider 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  society  as  well  as  injurious  to  the 
ehild.  It  causes  the  child  to  lose  sight  of  all  obligation  to  do  right, 
because  it  is  right  when  hired  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  flattered, 
a  species  of  vanity  is  fostered,  which  has  ever  been  considered  bane- 
ful in  its  effects  upon  society,  and  will  certainly  be  deprecated  by 
all  who  share  in  its  legitimate  fruits. 

I  think  the  present  law  in  its  main  features  is  perhaps  the  best  cal* 
culated  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  State  of  any  that  has  ever  been 
established,  and  needs  only  to  be  well  understood  and  considered, 
the  law  not  subject  to  yearly  change,  to  meet  general  approbation. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

B.  Stillman. 
Norfolk,  1857. 

HARTFORD. 

The  Board  of  School  Visitors  for  the  town  of  Hartford  submit  the 
following  report : 

The  whole  number  of  children  residing  in  the  town,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  January  last,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years, 
was  4,8»2. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  as  attending  the  public 
schools,  of  all  grades,  on  the  first  of  September  last,  was  3,033.  The 
average  register  for  the  year  is  about  2,892.  The  average  attend* 
ance  has  been  not  far  from  2,169.  Of  the  number  registered  as 
attending  the  schools,  119  are  over  16  years  of  age. 

From  the  foregoing  statements,  it  will  be  seen  that  only  about 
three-fifths  of  the  town  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years 
have  been,  at  any  time  during  the  year,  connected  with  our  public 
schools,  while  the  number  actually  in  attendan<!e  has  been  less  than 
one-half  the  number  residing  in  the  town  on  the  first  of  January 
last.  In  other  words,  in  an  enumeration  of  4,892  children  of  the 
legal  school  age,  the  actual  non-attendance  on  our  public  schools 
amounts  to  2,723.  From  the  best  information  we  are  able  to  collect, 
we  estimate  that  there  are  not  far  from  800  children  connected  with 
the  various  private  schools  of  the  city,  and  the  parish  schools  of  s'ev« 
end  of  our  churches.  Of  the  large  balance  left  after  deducting  these, 
perhaps  400  to  500  attend  our  public  schools  one  or  more  terms,  or 
parts  of  terms,  thus  leaving  1500  children  between  the  ages  of  four 
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and  sixteen  years  out  of  school,  and  enjoying  no  systematic  instruc- 
tion. It  is  safe  to  assume  that  twenty  per  cent  of  this  number  are 
kept  at  home  on  account  of  their  tender  age ;  many  parents  wisely 
judging  that  it  is  better  to  keep  their  children  at  home  till  they  are 
about  six  years  old.  If  to  the  balance  left  after  deducting  children 
who  are  absent  from  school  for  this  cause,  we  add  the  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  in  attendance  on  the  various  schools,  who  are  over  six- 
I  teen  years  of  age,  we  have  over  ISOO  children  of  the  proper  age  who 

are  living  in  total  neglect  of  the  noble  provision  which  the  State  has 
I  made  for  the  education  of  the  young.    These  1300  uninstructed,  and 

'•*  generally  vicious  children,  present  a  case  for  the  serious  considera- 

^  tion  of  our  people.    No  community  like  ours  can  afford  to  cherish 

such  a  mass  of  ignorance  and  disorder  within  its  bosom.  This  is  an 
evil  which,  if  suffered  to  continue,  will  not  only  perpetuate,  but 
magnify  itself. 

We  are  aware  of  the  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  a 
I  compulsory  attendance  on  our  public  schools ;  but  we  think  the  State 

;  has  a  right  to  require  the  attendance  of  all  children,  of  suitable  age, 

on  some  school  during  a  portion  of  the  year  at  least    A  law  making 
it  the  duty  of  parents  and  guardians  to  provide  instruction  for  the 
;  children  under  their  care,  or  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provision 

!  which  the  State  has  made,  seems  to  be  necessary  to  secure  the  benefir 

cent  aim  of  our  public  school  system,  and  to  promote  the  best  inter- 
I  ests  of  the  community. 

It  will  also  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  figures,  that  the  evil  of 
irregular  attendance  on  the  schools  is  on  the  incre&se  rather  than 
otherwise.  The  absences  for  the  last  year  amount  to  more  than 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  average  register.  This  is  an  evil  under 
which  our  public  schools  have  long  suffered.  The  Board  of  Visitors 
have  repeatedly  citlled  attention  to  it,  in  their  annual  reports,  and 
various  means  have  been  resorted  to,  with  a  view  of  remedying 
in  a  measure.  If  our  citizens  would  seriously  contemplate  the 
injury  which  this  irregularity  of  attendance  does  to  the  interests  of 
public  education,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  would  set  them- 
selves earnestly  to  correct  it  It  involves  a  dead  loss  to  the  town 
annually  of  not  less  than  $6,000 ;  or  in  other  words,  the  amount 
which  is  expended  for  the  insti^uction  of  the  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  children  registered  as  members  of  the  schools,  who  are  yet 
absent  the  entire  year,  is  thrown  away ;  the  teachers  are  embar- 
rassed ;  the  progress  of  ths  school  is  reUrded ;  industrious  pupils 
are  wronged,  and  the  children  who  are  thus  allowed  to  consult  their 
own  pleasure  or  convenience  in  reference  to  attending  school,  are 
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Strengthened  in  a  course  which  renders  wholesome  discipline,  and 
methodical  culture  impossible.  The  Board  adopted  a  rule  providing 
for  the  degradation  of  pupils  who  might  be  absent  from  school  more 
than  ten  times  during  a  term,  without  an  adequate  cause,  bj  sending 
them  to  lower  classes  or  departments.  In  some  of  the  schools  this 
rule  has  worked  well,  tending  to  diminish  the  number  of  absences. 
In  other  cases  it  has  been  less  effectual,  for  the  reason,  doubtless, 
that  i^  has  not  been  so  strictly  applied.  In  some  of  the  schools  it  has 
not  been  applied  at  all,  and  in  others  it  has  been  applied  but  imper- 
fectly. It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  rule,  intelligently  and 
faithfully  carried  out,  will  go  far  towards  correcting  the  evil  in  ques- 
tion. ,But  should  it  prove  unavailing,  it  will  devolve  on  the  wisdom 
of  the  Board  to  devise  some  more  efficient  measure.  All  will  agree 
that  any  measure  within  the  power  of  the  Board  should  be  employed 
for  the  abatement  of  so  great  an  abuse. 

The  whole  amount  realized  from  all  sources  during  the  year,  for 
the  support  of  the  schools  of  the  town,  is  $25,598.85.  Of  this 
amount,  $6,848.80  were  derived  from  the  School  Fund ;  $1,408.90 
were  derived  from  the  Town  Deposit  Fund;  the  Town  Tax  for 
schools  amounted  to  $5,975.65;  and  the  District  Tax  to  $11,365. 
Three  districts  have  levied  no  district  tax,  viz :  the  North-East,  North- 
West  and  Gravel  Hill. 

The  schools  of  the  town  are  generally  in  good  condition,  though 
some  of  them  have  suffered  for  want  of  better  houses,  and  more  con- 
venient school  furniture.  We  are  happy  to  say,  however,  that  our 
citizens  are  bestowing  more  attention  on  the  wants  of  their  schools 
in  these  respects,  and  that  much  has  been  done  to  obviate  such  diffi- 
culties within  the  current  year.  The  North- Wjest  District  has 
removed  the  unsightly  and  cumbrous  benches  from  their  hous^,  sup- 
plying it  with  pleasant  and  convenient  desks,  and  otherwise  greatly 
improving  its  comfort  and^  facilities  for  school  purposes.  The  North- 
East  District  have  abandoned  their  old  house  which  was  inadequate 
to  their  wants  and  every  way  nnsuited  to  its  purpose,  and  are  engaged 
^l  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  which  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
in  a  few  weeks.  If  it  shall  conform  to  the  plan  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors,  and  by  them  approved,  it  will  be  an  honor  to  the 
district,  as  well  as  an  incalculable  advantage  to  the  school. 

The  South  District  have  just  completed  a  large  addition  to  their 
noble  school-house  in  Wadsworth  street,  nearly  two-thirds  as  large  as 
the  original  building.  Each  room  of  the  new  building  is  arranged 
for  a  single  teacher,  being  of  a  size  which  brings  all  the  pupils  within 
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i  s  eonyeBient  distanoe  from  the  teacher's  desk.    This  district  k 

i  elearij  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  the  largest,  best  arranged  and 

!  best  appointed  school-honse  in  the  town,  if  not  in  the  State.    The 

i  North  Middle  District  have  also  made  some  noticeable  improve 

iments  in  their  house  during  the  year,  having,  among  other  things^ 
finished  off  a  new  school-room,  thus  making  provisions  for  five  grades 
S  of  schools  in  their  building. 

The  Arsenal  District,  finding  that  the  present  house  is  too  strait 
for  them,  have  recently  purchased  a  strip  of  land  adjoining  thdr 
present  location,  on  which  ihej  propose  to  erect  additional  buildings 
the  coming  jear.  This  district  are  deserving  great  credit  for  the 
efforts  which  thej  have  made  to  provide  school  accommodaUons  and 
instruction  for  the  children  within  their  limits,  their  district  tax  hav* 
ing  been  nearij  double  the  per  cent,  of  any  levied  bj  other  districts. 
There  are  other  districts  which  will  doubtle^  soon  follow  these 
worthy  examples ;  thero  are  some-thalrwill  do  it  soon  if  thej  wisely 
ponder  their  own  wants,  and  the  interests  of  their  schools. 

Passing  from  this  view  of  the  external  appointments  of  our  scboolsi 
we  come  now  to  speak  of  thisir  internal  progress  and  discipline.  la 
the  internal  character  of  our  schools  we  find  much  that  is  worthy  of 
commendation  with  some  things  that  aro  susceptible  of  improvement. 
In  some  cases  it  is  manifest  that  the  desire  to  keep  the  school  expeor 
ses  within  a  certain  limit,  is  stronger  than  the  determination  to  have 
a  school  which  shall,  in  some  good  degree,  answer  the  benefioeal 
.  design  of  our  educational  system.  One  great  evil  in  many  of  our 
schools  is  the  want  of  really  competent  teachers.  Not  every  young 
man  or  young  woman  who  is  able  to  pass  the  examination  required 
by  law,  possesses  the  qualities  essential  to  a  good  teacher.  Thevo 
aro  mftny  most  estimable  and  quite  intelligent  persons  in  our  public 
schools,  who  aro  quite  destitute  of  the  tact,  the  patience,  and  the  good 
naturo  so  essential  in  a  teacher  of  children.  Teaching  is  too  fr»« 
quently  a  means  and  not  an  end ;  a  mero  expedient,  and  not  a  pro- 
fession. And  whenever  it  is  so,  it  is  only  by  chance  that  it  can  be 
effective.  Under  such  conditions,  it  is  too  likely  to  be  regardecl  as  % 
task  which  must  be  submitted  to,  instead  of  a  work  exciting  enthus»* 
asm,  and  bringing  its  own  roward.  No  matter  how  well  qualified 
such  teachers  may  be,  in  respect  of  attainments,  nor  how  conscieft* 
tious  they  may  be  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  they  never  can 
carry  their  schools  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency.  This  embar* 
rassment  of  our  schools  will  be  in  a  great  measuro  overcome  when 
those  on  whom  it  devolves  to  employ  teaehera  aiake  it  the  fixst  and 
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BMTt  important  inquiiy  whether  thej  have  tact,  skill  and  adaptotioa 
to  their  work*  But  if  the  cost  of  teachers  be  the  leading  considera- 
tioD,  quality  will  of  necessity  soon  come  to  be  lost  sight  of.  The 
higher  demand  will  speedily  produce  the  better  supply,  so  much 
needed  by  our  public  schools. 

In  spite  of  this  drawback,  which  is  mentioned  in  no  fault-finding 
spirit — certainly  with  no  invidious  design — the  schools  of  the  town 
have  been  slowly  though  steadily  improving  from  year  to  year.  Al 
no  pref  ions  period  have  they  been  more  fortunate  in  the  character  of 
their  teachers  than  at  the  present  time.  The  schools  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  city,  namely,  Gravel  HiU,  Norih-West,  North.-East» 
Bocky  Hill  and  Wethersfield  Avenue,  and  the  Washington  and 
Arsenal  in  the  city,  have  not  the  advantage  of  being  graded,  and 
their  progress  has  consequently  been  slow,  compared  with  some 
others.  The  Arsenal  school  especially  has  labored  under  great 
embarrassment  in  this  respect  The  principal,  Miss  M.  M.  Perry, 
has  done  all  that  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances ;  but  with 
a  school-room  literally  crowded  with  scholars,  embracing  all  grades 
from  the  alphabet  to  advanced  classes  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
geography,  the  progress  of  the  school  must  be  slow  and  unsatisfao- 
lory.  It  is  only  just  to  say  that  Miss  Perry  is  one  of  our  most  expe- 
rienced and  efficient  teachers ;  and  we  are  happy  to  add  that  there 
is  a  prospect  that  her  powers  will  at  no  distant  day,  be  exercised 
nnder  more  promising  conditions. 

In  the  North  Middle  School,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Morse,  there  has  recently  been  efiected  a  more  perfect  classification, 
by  means  of  the  completion  of  another  school-room,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  another  grade  of  schooL  The  school,  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, has  been  characterized  by  steady  and  encouraging  progress. 
There  are  few  teachers  who  are  more  earnest,  conscientious,  and 
efficient,  than  Mr.  Morse,  and  his  associates  and  co-laborers  in  the 
diffi)rent  departments  of  the  school  seem  to  have  imbibed  his  spirit, 
and  to  have  been  influenced,  in  a  maiiied  degree,  by  his  example. 
This  school  is  now  divided  into  five  grades. 

The  Center  School  still  enjoys  the  ableand  faithful  oversight  of  Mr. 
Barrows,  who  is  supported  in  his  own,  and  in  the  other  departments, 
by  a  competent  and  efficient  corps  of  teachers.  This  school  labors 
imder  many  disadvantages,  which  must  be  taken  into  account  if  we 
would  fully  appreciate  the  vigor  of  its  administration  and  the  success 
of  its  teachers.  Its  buildings  are  generally  ill-constructed,  ill-ar^ 
ranged,  ill-fnmished,  and  in  some  instances  ill-lighted.    The  rooms 
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occupied  by  tbe  Front  street  and  Hicks  street  primaries,  are  badlj 
located  and  are  every  way  misuitable  and  inconvenient  for  scbooi 
purposes.  The  teachers  of  these  schools,  Misses  Sykes  and  Buck- 
ley, really  deseire  better  surroundings.  Nor  are  the  buildings  in 
Market  street  altogether  free  from  similar  difiSculties  though  less 
objectionable  in  some  respects.  Some  of  the  rooms  are  so  much  cut 
off  from  the  air  and  light  as  to  make  them  at  times  really  inconven- 
ient. This  is  true  of  the  lower  rooms,  with  the  exception  of  the  pri- 
mary in  the  detached  building,  under  the  care  of  Miss  Carpenter. 
The  two  upper  stories  are  not  subjected  to  these  evils,  to  the  same 
extent,  but  they  are  cumbered  with  long  desks,  and  very  inconvenient 
seats.  In  addition  to  all  these  things,  this  school  has  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  children  of  our  foreign  population,  than  any  other  in 
the  town.  Owing  to  this  circumstance  it  suffers  in  comparison  with 
other  city  schools  in  respect  to  regularity  of  attendance,  and  to  gen- 
eral order  and  decorum.  That  these  evils  are  no  more  mariced,  is 
sufficient  proof  of  the  ability,  vigilance  and  efficiency  of  the  teachers. 
The  teachers  of  this  school  occupy  a  post  of  peculiar  difficulty,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  great  praise  for  the  honorable  rank  which  their 
school  maintains  amongst  the  other  schools  of  the  city,  in  spite  of 
such  embarrassments.  With  better  buildings  and  appointments,  tke 
schools  of  this  district  woUld  not  be  a  whit  behind  the  very  best  of 
corresponding  grades  in  the  town.  This  school  has  five  grades,  con*- 
si^ering  the  Front  street  and  Hicks  street  primaries  as  belonging  to 
the  same  grade. 

The  South  School  is  still  under  the  care  of  the  pains-taking  and 
indefatigable  Mr.  Harris.  Including  the  school  in  Wethersfield  ave- 
nue, this  district  has  eleven  schools,  besides  the  Orphan  School, 
embracing  ten  different  grades,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  add  still; 
another,  thus  making  eleven  grades.  This  school  is  already  more 
perfectly  classified  than  any  other  in  the  town,  and  when  the  lowest 
class  in  the  first  department  shall  be  set  off  into  a  separate  depart- 
ment, intermediate  between  the  present  first  and  second  departments, 
there  will  be  little  more  that  can  be  desired  in  the  way  of  classifici^ 
tion.  Reference  has  been  made  already  to  the  commodionsness  and 
convenience  of  the  school-rooms  in  this  district,  and  we  are  happy  to 
add  that  the  general  discipline  and  order  of  the  schools  bear  some 
just  relation  to  the  perfection  of  the  external  appointments.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  scholars  sent  from  this  school  to  the  High 
I  School,  sustain  the  best  examination  at  the  time  they  enter  that 

school,  and  muntain  the  best  standing  while  there.     How  much  tikis 
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resQlt  is  attributable  to  the  perfection  of  material  accommodations, 
we  will  not  undertake  to  say. 

The  West  Middle  School,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Filr 
low,  is  in  a  prosperous,  and  on  the  wht^e,  highly  creditable  condition. 
There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  general  order  of  the 
school,  within  the  year.  There  has  been  a  material  advance  in  the 
standing  of  the  pupils  since  the  school  began  to  occupy  the  new  and 
commodious  edifice  built  a  year  or.two  since.  It  should  be  recorded 
to  the  honor  of  this  district  that  it  has  the  best  school  library  in  the 
town,  with  the  exception  of  the  High  School. 

The  Pearl  Street  School,  for  colored  children  has  not  been  as 
prosperous  during  the  past  year,  as  were  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Free- 
man, the  former  principal  having  resigned,  ^r.  Nathaniel  Stubbs,  a 
young  gentleman  of  estimable  character  and  respectable  attainmentA, 
was  engaged  to  fill  the  post.  He  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  incur  the 
iU-will  of  some  of  the  pupils  and  their  parents,  though  through  meana 
which  we  believe  to  have  been  creditable  to  him  rather  than  other- 
wise ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  school  has  had  a  somewhat 
disturbed  existence  during  the  last  few  months.  Measures  have 
been  taken,  which  it  is  believed  will  remedy  the  evils  existing  for 
some  time  past,  and  make  the  labors  of  the  teachers  more  efficient. 

The  Orphan  School  is  nominally  under  the  rule  of  the  South  Dis** 
trict^  though  from  its  character  as  connected  with  a  charitable  insti- 
tution, it  must  be  regarded  as  a  separate  schooL  In  some  respects 
this  school  enjoys  advantages  peculiar  to  itself.  The  attendance  is 
the  most  regular  of  any  school  in  the  town,  and  the  children  are 
under  a  uniform  discipline  when  out  of  school*  Though  not  as 
prosperous  as  in  some  former  periods  of  his  history,  it  compares  well 
with  other  schools  of  the  same  grade. 

The  High  School  was  never  in  so  good  condition,  and  never  so 
worthy  of  the  confidence  and  pride  of  our  citizens  as  now.  In 
respect  to  discipline,  order,  and  general  efficiency,  it  is  entitled  to  all 
praise.  It  is  beginning  to  answer  the  design  of  its  enlightened 
founders,  truly  representing  the  maximum  of  our  public  culture. 
The  entire  register  of  the  school  is  one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  the 
average  attendance  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-one.  It  is  rarely 
the  case  that  an  equal  number  of  pupils  are  so  fully  penetrated  by 
the  true  esprit  du  corps  ;  and  more  rare  to  find*  an  equal  number  of 
teachers  characterized  by  such  uniform  yet  varied  excellence. 

Connected  with  the  High  School  are  the  rudiments  of  a  library, 
apparatus  and  cabinet.    It  is  every  way  desirable  that  each  of  these 
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dqMurtments  should  be  increased  from  time  to  time.  Thej  are  all  of 
them  important,  and  the  library,  especiallj,  is  in  constant  requisition* 
If  the  sums  received  for  tuition  from  non-resident  members  of  the 
school,  were  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  these  departments, 
it  would  be  a  wise  provision,  and  the  school  would  reap  great  ad  van* 
tage  from  it.  The  library  now  amounts  to  about  five  hundred  vol- 
umes ;  it  may  be  made,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  without  any 
actual  expense  to  the  town,  to  consist  of  as  many  thousands.  Many 
of  the  pupils  of  the  High  School  are  able  to  obtain  access  to  no 
other  public  library,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  this 
should  be  made  as  comprehensive  as  possible*  The  plan  which  we 
have  suggested  for  increasing  it  is  at  once  effective  and  feasible. 

At  the  rate  of  admission  to  the  High  School  which  has  been  ob- 
served during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  present  accommoda- 
tions of  the  building  will  be  inadequate.  Indeed,  the  house  is  already 
full,  and  the  prospect  is  that  the  class  to  be  admitted  next  Spring, 
win  fill  it  to  a  degree  that  will  be  inconvenient,  if  not  embarrassing* 
It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  raise  the  standard  of 
qnalification  for  admission  to  the  High  School,  unless  more  ample 
provision  shall  be  speedily  made  by  the  town  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  increasing  number  of  members.  It  is  already  a  question 
whether  it  ought  not  to  be  required  of  candidates  to  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  the  whole  of  pure  arithmetic,  as  a  condition  of 
admission.  This  would  secure  a  saving  of  time  to  the  High  School, 
and  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  district  schools,  by  keeping  the 
more  advanced  scholars  members  of  them  for  a  longer  period,  thus 
laising  the  standard  of  attainment  in  these  schools. 

We  have  thus  alluded  to  the  more  prominent  topics  connected 
with  the  public  schools  of  the  town.  It  is  hoped  that  some  of  the 
dements  contained  in  this  report  may  tend  to  awaken  a  noble  emu- 
lation, and  arouse  our  citizens  to  a  more  vigorous  effort  in  the  great 
work  of  popular  education. 

For  the  Board  of  Visitors, 

J.  N.  MuBDOCK,  Acting  Viiitar. 
Habtvobd,  Dec.  1,  1857. 

PLAIKFIELD. 

In  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  School  Laws  of  this  State, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Acting  Visitors  to  present  at  the  close  of 
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each  school  year  an  AnnDal  Report  of  the  condition  and  progress  of 
the  schools  in  toWn.  Formerly,  with  us,  the  labor  has  been  divided 
between  the  officers  of  two  school  societies.  Under  the  new  school 
law  enacted  in  the  year  1856,  school  societies  were  abolished,  and  it 
was  made  the  duty  of  the  towns  within  the  State  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  common  schools  within  their  respective  limits.  Under 
this  law,  the  fourteen  schools  of  this  town  are  placed  under  the  in- 
spection of  a  single  board  of  visitors,  who  examine  teachers,  visit 
schools,  and  report  their  character  and  progress.  Most  of  4.he  labor 
it  is  expected  will  be  performed  by  the  Acting  Visitors.  The  labor 
is  not  small,  nor  the  responsibility  light.  Conscious  of  the  magnitude 
of  their  work,  and  the  necessity  of  doing  it  well,  the  Acting  Visitors 
undertook  their  task  with  much  diffidence.  The  first  year  of  our 
labor  is  finished,  and  we  now  beg  leave  to  report. 

We  have  found  much  to  gratify  us  in  the  schools  of  our  town  during 
the  year,  as  well  as  some  things  to  regret.  Our  intercourse  with 
teachers  has  generally  been  very  agreeable,  and  we  trust  mutually 
beneficial.  We  have  been  free  to  commend  where  commendatioii 
was  deserved,  and  as  free  in  suggesting  needful  changes  in  the  con- 
ducting of  school  affairs,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  these  suggestions 
have  been  received  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  given.  It  is 
desirable  that  feelings  of  mutual  confidence  and  respect  subsist  be- 
tween teachers  and  school  visitors,  and  no  jarring  or  jealousy  arise 
lest  either  should  encroach  upon  the  domiun  of  the  other.  Many  of 
the  more  prominent  evils  in  school  teaching  and  discipline  require 
the  kindly  co-operation  of  teachers  and  school  officers,  to  secure  their 
removal. 

In  the  prosecution  of  their  duties,  the  Visitors  have  had  their 
minds  turned  to  the  consideration  of  many  important  particulars, 
which,  if  the  limits  of  a  report  will  allow,  they  desire  to  consider  in 
their  appropriate  place ;  but  first  in  order  we  speak  particularly  of 
the  several  schools  in  the  town. 

We  look  for  some  indications  of  progress  and  improvement  in  Ottr 
schools.  In  such  an  age,  and  such  a  country  as  ours,  we  can  not  be 
satisfied  to  stand  still,  or  go  backwards.  We  shall  be  disappointed 
in  future  years,  if  we  do  not  see  our  schoob  better  organized,  better 
supplied  with  text-books,  apparatus,  and  all  the  best  topis  of  educa- 
tion ;  if  instruction  is  not  more  complete,  accurate  and  thorough,  and 
the  progress  of  pupib  more  rapid.  Already  do  we  see  the  fain^ 
dawning  of  a  brighter  day.    When  once 
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The  welcome  ligbt  has  broken. 

Who  shall  say 
What  the  nnimagined  glories 

Of  the  day ! 

It  is  believed  that  the  schools  in  this  town  have  all  been  lawfuHj 
kept  and  visited,  and  that  thej  are  in  as  prosperous  a  condition,  with 
perhaps  one  or  iwo  exceptions,  as  at  any  former  time  for  many  years. 
In  some  particulars,  there  has  been  marked  improvement  from  former 
years  in  nearly  all.  ♦  ♦  ♦  •  ♦ 

OBNSBAL   BUMMABT. 

There  have  been  fourteen  district  schools  taught  in  this  town  the 
past  year.  In  these  schools  have  been  employed  thirteen  male  and 
sixteen  female  teachers.  Three  of  these  teachers,  (one  male  and 
two  female,)  had  taught  in  the  same  schools  before ;  twenty-six  wete 
employed  for  the  first  time,  and  most  of  the  number  probably  for  the 
last  time,  so  general  is  the  evil  of  a  frequent  change  of  teachers. 

The  aggregate  and  average  attendance,  so  far  as  ascertained  from 
teachers  and  committees,  is  given  below. 


Ennxner- 
ation. 

No.  EnroU'd. 

Ay.atteDd'c. 

Per  cent. 

DX8TBI0T8. 

WIKT. 

SUM. 

WIXT.   SUM. 

WIST. 

64 

son. 

Middle, /. 

72 

47 

35 

30 

25 

71 

Stone  Hill,    . 

20 

18 

10 

16 

6 

90 

60 

Flat  Rock,    . 

24 

23 

13 

16 

10 

69 

77 

South,  .    . 

12 

16 

13 

12 

6 

76 

46 

White  Hall, 

23 

17 

16 

11 

7 

64 

44 

Black  Hill, 

17 

21 

8 

16 

8 

76 

100 

Kennedy, 

87 

61 

61 

35 

34 

57 

56 

Central,    .     . 

• 

117 

70 

60 

43 

S3 

61 

55 

Moosup,    .     . 

147 

80 

70 

3d 

88 

43 

54 

Goshen,    •    , 

62 

43 

24 

28 

16 

65 

67 

Almyville,     . 

78 

54 

50 

35 

81 

65 

62 

Pond  Hill,     , 

41 

35 

23 

22 

15 

63 

65 

Green  Hollow,  .     . 

20 

16 

13 

12 

10 

75 

77 

Bhepard  Hill, 

Ti a1_  •  _       

•          • 

_       iM. 

11          1 

103 

L  _        

46 

• 9 

45 

20 

24 

44 

_    »          _  .    __ 

53 

1 

By  this  summary  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  bigheet  number 
enrolled  in  any  school,  was  in  Moosup  District ;  the  lowest  number 
enrolled  was  in  the  summer  term  on  Black  HilL  But  while  tlie  school 
ki  the  last  mentioned  district  was  the  smallest,  the  per  cent,  of  attend- 
anoe  was  the  highest,  being  one  hundred-iL  And  the  per  cent,  of 
attendance  in  Moosup  was  the  lowest  of  fwy  ip  town,  it  being  forty- 
tliree*    This  startling  contrast  will  suggest  important  inquiries  in 
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relation,  to  the  eztent,  caase  and  cure  of  absenteeism.  It  is  maiyfest 
that  many  of  those  for  whose  instraction  our  schools  are  established 
and  sttstainedy.arey  for  some  cause,  deprived  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  of 
their  advantages.  Some  of  those  on  the  long  list  of  absentees,  are 
kept  from  school  bj  the  poverty  or  the  illness  of  parents  or  friends; 
they  must  labor  for  their  daily  bread,  or  stand  by  the  bedside  and 
nurse  some  dear  one,  too  poor  to  hire  the  services  of  an  older,  if  not 
more  tender  nurse.  Such  absentees  are  not  among  the  greatest 
losers  from  a  destitution  of  the  means  of  education ;  they  are  not 
growing  up  idle  and  lazy,  to  be  a  curse  to  their  friends  by  their  un- 
thrifty and  ultimately  to  become  the  inmates  of  the  alms-house  or  the 
penitentiary.  They  are,  however,  great  losers,  and  whatever  they 
lose  is  BO  much  deducted  from  the  intellectual  and  moral  wealth  of 
the  State,  and  from  its  material  resources  also;  for  mind,  developed 
and  trained  to  the  skillful  control  of  industrial  agencies,  is  the  true 
wealth  of  nations ;  hence,  sound  political  economy  looks  to  the  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  knowledge,  through  the  medium  of  the  common 
school ;  9nd  to  render  success  more  sure  and  complete,  demands  that 
truancy  and  absenteeism  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  or  prac- 
ticable limits.  In  our  large  factory  villages,  the  demand  for  labor  in 
the  mills  draws  from  the  schools  many  of  suitable  age  to  be  engaged, 
with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  State,  in  acquiring  intellectual  and 
moral  culture.  Industry  is  good,  intelligent  industry  is  better,  bat 
best  of  all  is  intelligent  industry  with  high  moral  character.  In  all 
our  districts  there  are,  at  times,  youth  toiling  to  earn  money  to  puv» 
chase  clothing  and  books,  and  pay  board  and  tuition  when  attending 
school  at  some  future  time.  We  miss  such  youth  from  our  public 
schools.  They  are  the  most  promising  pupils  when  they  attend. 
They  are  forming  a  good  basis  of  constitution  and  self-reliance,  with- 
out which  any  education  is  little  better,  for  any  practical  purpose, 
than  a  wretched  failure.  Nevertheless,  they  and  the  public  are 
losers.  Their  absence  is  a  serious  disadvantage  to  those  who  attend. 
'<  The  emulation  of  numbers,  and  the  enterprise  of  competition,"  to 
use  the  language  of  an  excellent  teacher,  can  not  have  their  most 
genial  influence.  No  place  is  better,  no  agency  more  efficient,  with 
good  teachers,  to  make  sterling,  energetic,  spirited  and  practical  mea 
■and  women,  than  in  the  large  public  school.  Here  boys  forget  their 
native  timidity,  and  form  habits  of  manliness  and  self-respect,  which 
they  never  could  acquire  under  the  best  tuition  at  home,  without  the 
contact  ami  stimulus  of  numbers.  Here  the  diverse  elements  of 
society  become  assimilated  into  a  harmonious  whole ;  the  rich  and 
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poqr,  the  polished  and  the  rude,  which  is  often  but  another  name  far 
the  energetic  and  efficient  youth ;  here  the  vulgar  and  the  genteel, 
the  cleanlj  and  the  filthy,  meet  for  mutual  advantage,  under  the  eye  of 
teachers  and  school  officers.  It  can  not  be  possible  that  such  a  com- 
munity can  continue  under  the  watchful  attention  of  competent  in- 
structors, without  the  most  beneficial  results.  The  vulgar  will  learn 
neatness,  and  gain  refinement,  from  the  polite  and  cultivated.  The 
higher  class  will  learn  the  art  of  practical  efficiency, — ^leam  to  admire 
and  respect  talents  which  often  shine  brightly  out  from  the  most  on- 
promising  places.  Such  contact  has  the  effect  of  giving  practicability, 
strength  and  efficiency  to  the  higher  classes,  and  refinement,  aspira^ 
tion  and  hope  to  the  lower  or  poorer  classes.  Both  attain  a  better 
level,  and  the  State  is  largely  a  gainer  in  enterprise,  genius,  invention 
and  skill.  It  is  such  an  education  that  distinguishes  New  England 
and  the  United  States,  in  enterprise  and  inventive  talent,  above  most 
other  countries.  Such  is  the  ladder  by  which  the  poor  son  of  the 
mechanic  or  day-laborer  has  climbed  to  eminence  in  some  profession 
or  distinction  among  his  fellow-men.  Our  public  schools  have  been 
compared  to  work-shops,  where  teachers  and  pupils  may  be  regard^ 
as  workmen,  employed  by  the  State,  to  labor  together  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  spedfic  work, — ^namely,  the  increase  of  science  and 
knowledge,  and  consequently  the  multiplication  of  the  number  and 
value  of  the  productions  of  human  industry. 

The  teacher  is  not  at  work  for  the  child,  merely,  nor  for  the  child 
and  parent  alone, — ^but  for  all  society,  and  for  all  time.  The  Prus- 
sians have  a  maxim,  whose  instructions  we  should  ever  heed,  that 
whatever  should  appear  in  a  nation's  life,  must  be  put  into  its 
schools.  <' Entering,"  says  Dr.  Huntington,  ^into  the  dignity  of  so 
grand  an  enterprise,  teachers  are  the  ministers  of  every  higher  insti- 
tution in  our  social  state.  They  are  the  friends  and  benefactors  of 
the  family ;  the  builders  and  strengtheners  of  the  Republic ;  perpetu- 
ally re-inaugurating  the  Government.  They  are  apostles  for  the 
Church.  They  are  the  fellow-helpers  of  Him  who  is  the  Father  of 
all  families,  King  over  all  empires.  Head  of  the  Church." 

The  teacher  and  pupil,  in  their  mutual  labor,  are  adding  to  the 
store  of  social  greatness  and  power.  Their  work  is  ^  to  aid  in  makimo 
MBN,"  to  enlarge  the  range  and  scope  of  mind,  and  thus  make  the 
child  more  useful  to  community ;  to  quicken  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  deepen  the  love  of  truth,  quicken  the  powers  of  perceiving 
and  knowing ;  to  give  firmness  and  solidity  to  mind,  and  so  prepare 
the  youth  to  meet  more  successfully  all  the  emergencies  of  active 
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life,  sod  do  more  for  hinuelf,  his  familj,  his  ooantrj  and  the  world, 
thsn  he  could  have  done  without  this  work  done  for  him  bj  teachers 
and  school-mates.  Every  pupil  and  every  teachelr  is  a  laborer  for  the 
accumulation  of  the  elements  of  national  greatness  and  power.  For 
this  reason,  if  no  other,  the  State  is  interested  in  keeping  all  its  many 
and  efficient  laborers  continuously  employed.  These  laborers  are  all 
in  pay,  the  teachers  in  money,  the  children  in  what  is  more  precious 
than  gold  or  rubies,  wisdom.  The  children  due  at  our  schools  owe 
service,  not  only  to  themselves  and  their  parents,  but  to  the  State ; 
and  they  should  not  be  absent  from  their  bench  of  labor  for  trifling 
causes.  The  State  has  a  deep  interest  in  the  fidelity,  and  punctual 
and  constant  employment  of  every  laborer  in  ^'intellectual  workshops.** 
All  children  of  suitable  age  should  attend  school;  and  our  common 
schools  should  be  made  so  good  that  few  would  need  or  desire  to  go 
from  home  to  attend  high  schools,  unless  a  very  extensive  education 
were  desired.  A  recent  investigation,  carefully  made  by  Hon.  Rob- 
ert Allyn,  has  developed  the  startling  fact  that  in  the  little  State  of 
Bhode  Island  there  are  no  less  than  six  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  children  growing  up  uneducated,  or  so  irregularly  instructed 
as  to  amount  to  the  same  thing.  If  the  same  ratio  of  absenteeism 
holds  in  Connecticut,  there  are  growing  up  among  us  more  than 
seventeen  thousand  children,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen, 
without  availing  themselves  of  the  means  of  education  afforded  by 
our  common  schools!  Official  returns  show  that  in  Massachusetts, 
nine  thousand  si^  hundred  and  seventy-nine  children  are  destitute  of 
the  benefit  of  any  school,  either  public  or  private.  Probably  our 
own  State  would  present  a  ratio  of  irregularity  or  of  absenteeism, 
not  materially  unlike  this.  We  are  unwilling  to  believe  in  so  gen- 
eral a  destitution  of  knowledge,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it,  as 
the  returns  from  our  sister  State  on  the  East  would  intimate ;  but 
at  the  best  estate  the  facts  are  bad  enough.  What  a  fearful  source  of 
social  and  political  decay  and  corruption  is  here !  Can  such  &ct8 
exist,  and  no  danger  accrue  to  the  State  ?  These  children,  too,  are 
growing  up  to  become  our  rulers, — the  citizen  kings  of  our  wide 
empire.  In  a  few  brief  years  they  will  clamor  for  the  rights  of 
freemen ;  and  who,  that  knows  the  history  of  political  corruption, 
can  doubt  that,  in  all  their  ignorance  and  depravity,  they  will  yet  find 
some  party  or  faction  sufficiently  numerous  and  base  to  answer  their 
ends — be  used  to  give  them  the  elective  franchise,  and  use  them  in 
turn  as  bad  men  and  base  demagogues  know  how  to  use  the  ignorant. 
In  this  town,  of  the  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three  pupils  enumer- 
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irtedy  two  faoidred  and  eigbtj-three  were  sbeent  fram  oar  tdiooli  a 
pan  or  afl  of  the  jear.  J£  we  detach  from  this  number  eightf* 
three  for  thote  attending  prirate  achools  and  academiesy  or  for  a  poi^ 
tion  of  the  jear  attending  some  pabBe  schody  we  still  have  two 
hundred  children  between  four  and  sixteen  jears  of  age,  who  are 
in  no  schooL  But  this  is  not  all ;  the  average  absenoe  thnmgh  the 
year,  during  tlTe  term-time  alone,  not  to  menti<m  vacationSy  is  four 
hundred  and  eighty-two,  while  the  average  attendance  is  only  three 
hundred  and  fcnty-one.  If  we  include  vacations,  the  average  would 
be  diminished  one-third,  being  only  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven* 
This  irregularity  injures  our  schools  more,  if  possible,  than  the  abs^ace 
of  those  who  do  not  attend  at  alL  Every  teacher  knows  the  perni- 
cious consequences  of  irregular  attendance,  both  on  those  who  are 
absent  and  those  who  attend  every  session.  In  such  irregularities 
many  a  youth  has  lost  his  interest  in  school,  and,  flagging  in  the  raee 
of  mind,  has  seen  others  of  less  native  talent  outstrip  him  and  win  the 
prize  of  knowledge.  Whole  classes  and  schools  become  discouraged, 
from  the  same  cause,  and  teachers  often  partake  in  the  general  dis- 
couragement More  than  one  of  our  schools  have  suffered  seriously 
from  this  evil  the  past  year.  It  is  hoped  that  parents  will  see  and 
feel  the  importance  of  sending  their  children,  except  in  extreme  cases, 
punctually  and  regularly  to  school.  Great  as  is  their  loss  from 
absenoe,  many,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  necessarily  detained  from 
school,  to  labor  in  the  factory,  the  shop  or  the  field ;  necessarily,  we  say, 
for  it  is  the  demand  of  parents*  How  often  the  necessity  is  purely 
artificial  we  will  not  attempt  to  say,  nor  how  many  cases  of  absence 
jt  will  cover.  These  are  matters  for  parents  themselves  to  consider. 
Will  it  not  be  better  to  deny  yourselves  some  comforts,  a  few  con- 
veniences, and  not  a  few  luxuries,  to  keep  your  children  constantly  in 
school?  And  since  many  absentees  can  not  shelter  themselves 
under  the  plea  of  necessity,  or  any  other  just  plea,  would  it  not 
be  expedient  for  the  State  to  give  this  evil  more  attention  ;  and,  if  no 
better  cure  can  be  devised,  provide  some  new  appliances  of  law  to 
reach,  at  the  least,  the  more  vicious  truants  ?  The  right  of  education 
has  long  been  claimed  for  every  child  in  the  land,  even  though  that 
child  be  idiotic ;  but  the  duty  of  parents  and  children  is  no  less  obli- 
'  gatory  than  that  of  the  State.  While  the  State  is  justly  held  respon- 
sible to  furnish  the  means  of  education,  the  child  and  his  parents  are 
as  solemnly  bound  to  use  the  facilities  aflbrded  ;  and  if  they  will  not, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  take  such  action  as  will  correct  the  evil. 
Your  visitors  would  not  assume  to  recommend  any  definite  plan  of 
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action  far  the  State ;  it  is  doubtless  out  of  their  ^ppiopriate  sphere ;" 
but  they  can  not  fail  to  suggest  that,  in  their  opinion,  this  is  a  grave 
matter  for  mature  consideration,  and  deliberate  and  discrete  action. 

No  action  will  be  deemed  expedient  that  shall  interfere  with  paren- 
tal prerogative,  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  lessen  in  any  degree 
the  sense  of  parental  responsibility.  We  may  safely  seek  to  form  a 
correct  public  sentiment  upon  the  evil  in  question.  We  may  appeal 
to  all  just  motives,  to  influence  parents  to  make  strenuous  endeavors 
to  keep  their  children  regularly  in  school.  Capitalists  and  employees 
should  be  persuaded  to  consider  the  evil  tendency  of  employing,  in 
the  confining  tasks  of  the  mill  and  the  work-shop,  these  young  immor- 
tals, who  should  be  strengthening  their  bodies  in  out-door  exercise, 
their  minds  by  the  intellectual  gymnastics  of  well  regulated  schools, 
and  their  moral  sense  by  the  contemplation  of  lessons  drawn  from 
biography,  history,  and  the  inspired  word  of  God.  That  will  be  a 
gloomy  day  for  American  manufacturers,  when  only  untaught  em- 
ployees toil  in  their  mills  and  shox>s.  Regard  for  pecuniary  prosperity 
alone,  demands  the  early,  right  education  of  the  laboring  classes. 
The  stupidity  of  uneducated  laborers  is  every  where  proverbial,  and 
a  source  of  perpetual  annoyance.  The  complete  education  of  every 
child  in  the  State,  should  be  the  aim  of  every  citizen,  philanthropist 
and  man.  For  this  object  parents  should  labor,  economize  and  save ; 
for  this  object  the  statesman  should  plead,  the  philanthropist  plan, 
and  the  legislator  liberally  provide.  In  the  language  of  another, 
*'  Let  every  voice  and  every  agency  that  promises  good,  be  enlisted, 
and  employed  in  speaking  and  in  acting  upon  this  great  subject,  till 
it  is  every  where  considered  the  basest  of  crimes  to  be  a  parent,  and 
then  deliberately  or  thoughtlessly  to  deprive  the  child  of  the  blessed 
boon  of  obtaining  all  the  free  knowledge  he  can  acquire ;  or  to  be  a 
citizen,  and  connive  at,  or  allow,  a  child  to  live  in  this  intelligent  age, 
.without  being  required — and,  if  no  better  alternative  presents,  com- 
pelled— ^to  learn  so  much  of  truth  as  shall  raise  him  above  the  suspi- 
cion of  barbarism." 

Let  all  seek  to  correct  this  wide  spread  evil,  of  which  the  people 
seem  hardly  conscious.  Teachers  should  do  all  in  their  power  to 
diminish  the  number  of  absences,  and  increase  the  regular  and  puno- 
tual  attendance,  at  their  several  schools.  Visit  the  parents  ;  converse 
with  and  interest  the  children ;  make  schools  interesting,  the  school- 
house  attractive  and  comfortable,  where  it  can  be  done.  Enthusiasm 
and  industry  can  do  wonders ;  these  should  never  be  lacking  in  the 
teacher's  character;  they  will  overcome  the  barriers  of  avarice,  and 
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aet  on  fire  the  stabble  of  indifierence.  The j  will  eren  when  kindty 
manifested,  nnbar  the  doors  of  sectarian  bigotry  and  religious  int<der^ 
anccy  and  let  the  free  spirits  there  bound,  and  welcome  them  to  the 
school-room,  as  the  common  highway  of  inteUigence,  where  creeds  are 
unknown,  and  sectarians  will  not  jostle  against  each  other. 

Let  these,  and  all  right  instrumentalities,  be  marshaled  to  the 
noble  contest,  and  then,  if  extreme  depravity  and  barbarism  demand 
sterner  measures,  let  the  law  speak  its  unfaltering  mandate,  and  judi- 
cial and  ezecutiYe  officers  firmly  enforce  its  decrees. 

One  efficient  method  for  securing  punctual  and  regular  attendance 
at  school  would  be,  to  distribute  a  part  or  all  the  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  according  to  the  actual  average  attendance.  This 
might  be  done  immediately,  with  the  avails  of  the  town  tax  and  town 
deposit  fund,  and,  should  it  be  deemed  expedient,  provision  might  per- 
haps be  made  by  law  for  a  similar  disposition  of  the  school  fund ;  though 
of  this  the  right  has  been  questioned.  Were  these  funds  so  distribu- 
ted, self-interest  would  check-mate  self-interest  The  people  would 
have  their  attention  called  to  the  subject  more  frequently  than  now, 
agitation  and  discussion  would  ensue,  and  right  action  would  be  sure 
to  follow  ultimately ;  and  when  absenteeism  was  cured,  such  a  divis- 
ion of  the  funds  as  is  proposed  would  be  practically  the  same  as  that 
we  now  have. 

Books.  Good  Text-Books  in  our  present  mode  of  instruction  are 
useful,  if  not  indispensable.  In  other  modes  of  teaching,  they  may 
very  generally  be  dispensed  with.  In  some  of  the  best  primary 
schools  in  Canada  and  in  England,  they  are  not  used.  Instruction  is 
almost  entirely  oral,  illustrated  by  means  of  large  cabinets  of  natural 
objects,  and  models  or  specimens  of  artificial  productions.  We  have 
none  of  these  cabinets,  and  probably  shall  not  have  for  many  years,  if 
ever.  Our  methods  of  teaching  demand  books,  and  these  should  be 
of  the  most  perfect  kind  obtainable.  We  have  books  enough  now, 
but  they  are  of  diverse  kinds,  and  hence  ill-adapted  to  use  together  in 
the  same  classes.  Much  time  is  lost  in  hearing  multiplied  recitations 
which  might  be  saved  if  all  who  are  competent  to  enter  the  same 
class  were  furnished  with  the  same  kind  of  books.  This  evil  is  not 
as  common  in  our  schools  as  it  has  been.  Uniformity  of  text-books 
is  becoming  the  rule,  and  exceptions  jearly  become  more  rare.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Winter,  it 
was  voted  to  recommend  a  series  of  books,  as  follows : 

Colbum's  Mental  Arithmetic ;  Greenleaf  s  Series  of  Arithmetics ; 
Wells'  Grammar;  Tower's  Elements  of  Grammar ;  Mitchell's  Qeof^ 
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raphy;  Smith's  Primary  Geography;  Webster's  Spelling  Book; 
Webster's  Speller  and  Definer ;  Tower's  Series  of  Readers ;  Potter 
Sc  Hammond's  Writing  Books. 

Other  books  are  used,  and  the  Board  have  not  thought  it  best  posi- 
tively to  prohibit  their  use.  It  is  desired,  however,  that  all  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  highest  success  of  our  schools,  lend  their  aid  to 
secure  the  general  adoption  of  a  uniform  selection  of  books.  The 
cost  of  such  books  when  introduced,  is  somewhat  large ;  but  it  costs 
more^  in  the  best  interests  of  our  children,  and  often  more  in  money, 
to  refuse  the  uniform  books,  and  furnish  the  other  kinds.  Teachers 
have  in  a  few  instances  assumed  to  change  the  books,  and  introduce 
such  as  seemed  best  to  them.  This  may,  at  times,  give  to  one  school 
better  books,  but  oflener  poorer ;  and  the  practice  is  to  be  condemned 
as  subversive  of  all  system  and  uniformity.  The  whole  matter  is 
wisely  left  by  the  law  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Visitors.  The 
importunity  of  agents,  who  often  make  most  extravagant,  offers  to 
introduce  books,  or  exchange  for  those  in  use,  is  another  prolific  source 
of  irregularity  in  text-books.  Some  of  the  series  of  books  presented 
by  these  gentlemen,  are  truly  valuable,  and  their  general  use  might 
be  desirable,  yet  there  is  a  suitable  time,  as  well  as  suitable  manner  to 
bring  about  so  important  changes. 

No  change  should  be  made  by  teachers,  or  local  committees,  nor 
by  individual  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors ;  all  such  work 
should  be  reserved  for  full  meetings  of  the  Board ;  and  even  then 
maturely  considered  before  final  action ;  then  the  action  should  be 
direct  and  positive,  and  in  all  schools  where  confusion  arises,  or  the 
time  of  the  teacher  is  frittered  away  upon  fractional  classes,  that 
might  be  united,  there  should  be  but  one  course  to  pursue,  namely, 
insist  kindly  but  firmly,  yet  with  all  reasonable  latitude,  upon  the 
general  adoption  of  the  books  recommended.  In  this  way  alone  will 
the  action  of  the  Board  become  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  farce. 
The  Board  owe  it  to  the  children  growing  up  in  our  schools,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  evils  resulting  from  selfishness  or  prejudice  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  uniform  text-books.  If  parents  wish  their  chil- 
dren to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  public  schools,  they  should  so  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  as  not  to  trench  on  the  equal  rights  of  others, 
or  diminish  the  common  advantages  of  all.  When  books  have  been 
once  recommended,  there  should  be  no  haste  in  changing  them,  again 
to  recommend  others.  Too  frequent  changes  will  justly  provoke  pub- 
lic displeasure. 

Educatobs'  Tools*    In  most  of  our  schools  there  prevaik  a 
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great  dearth  of  the  means  of  illiistrating  studj,  and  adding  to  the 
imowledge  afforded  by  text-books.  Six  of  our  schools  have  neither 
Maps,  Apparatus  nor  Library.  Only  three  are  supplied  with  Out- 
line Maps — Middle,  Kennedy  and  Ahnyville.  Three  have  Libraries, 
and  five  Holbrook's  School  Apparatus.  Not  more  than  one  has  an 
ample  supply  of  Blackboards,  though  there  is  an  article  of  the  name 
in  every  house.  It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  economy  and  general 
utility  of  maps,  apparatus  and  reference  books.  Their  use  b  not  an 
untried  experiment ;  they  have  been  proved,  their  worth  tested,  and 
the  stamp  of  economy  and  usefulness  placed  indelibly  upon  them. 
The  question  for  efich  community  to  settle  is  not,  "are  they  good?" 
but  "  when  can  we  procure  them  to  the  best  advantage  ?  "  or  "  can  we 
afford  to  be  without  them  while  the  children  of  our  neighbors  enjoy 
and  profit  by  them?" 

The  State  now  offers  the  most  favorable  terms  upon  which  to  pro- 
cure both  libraries  and  school  apparatus.  Three  dollars,  and  a  few 
cents  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation,  will  procure  a  full  set  of  Hoi- 
brook's  School  Apparatus,  which  is  worth  not  far  from  twenty  dollars* 
Any  district  raising  ten  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  a  library  may, 
upon  application  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
receive  a  draft  on  the  State  Treasurer  for  an  equal  sum  for  the  same 
object.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  provisions  of  our  new 
school  law,  and  one  whose  beneficent  fruits  will  ripen  when  they  who 
passed  the  bill  are  slumbering  in  the  repose  of  the  grave. 

The  selection  of  the  books  for  these  libraries  is  lefl  to  the  School 
Visitors ;  and  they  are  to  make  all  proper  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  management  and  safe  keeping  of  these  libraries.  It  will  be 
unwise  in  any  district  to  let  these  favorable  conditions  pass  unim- 
proved. What  is  the  trifling  sum  of  ten  dollars,  or  thirteen,  for  even 
the  poorest  district  in  this  town,  when  weighed  against  the  benefits  of 
a  good  library,  and  good  apparatus  ?  Some  individuals  expend  as  much 
on  a  single  week  of  trifling  recreation,  or,  worse  still,  on  the  hurtful 
indulgence  of  appetite.  Will  not  every  district  make  provision  this 
Winter  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  library  ? 

A  copy  of  Webster's  Dictionary  should  be  placed  on  every  teach- 
er^s  desk  in  town,  and  other  books,  such  as  Lippincott's  Pro- 
nouncing Gazetteer,  and  Brown's  Grammar  of  Grammars,  should 
soon  follow.  [Since  the  above  was  written,  we  learn  that  the  Middle 
District  has  raised  the  required  ten  dollars,  and  ordered  a  set  of  ref- 
erence books.] 

Graded  Schools.    Two  are  greatly  needed  in  this  town.    The 
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pres^it  financial  embarrassments  will  probably  defer  the  erection  of 
suitable  structures  for  their  accommodation,  but  should  not  prevent 
the  discussion  of  so  valuable  an  improvement  The  demand  for 
these  schools  is  veiy  pressing,  and  we  hope  that  their  utilitj  will  be 
fully  considered,  until  it  comes  to  be  so  well  understood  and  apprecia- 
ted that  the  rising  tide  of  returning  prosperity  will  bring  them  speedily 
into  place. 

Want  op  Punctualitt.  Every  teacher  should  be  to  the  mo- 
ment in  opening  and  closing  school ;  good  example  requires  so  much, 
and  less  will  have  evil  consequences.  Two  of  our  summer  schools 
were  much  deranged  by  frequent  irregularity  in  opening  and  closing 
school.  Every  teacher  should  sacredly  devote  the  school  hours,  if 
nothing  more,  to  school  duties  ;  and  no  amusement,  pleasant  recreation, 
or  self-indulgence,  nor  even  business,  unless  of  the  most  pressing  ur- 
gency, should  divert  the  teacher  for  one  moment,  from  the  punctual 
commencement  of  school,  or  prevent  the  full  measure  of  its  continu- 
ance. The  teacher  should  have  a  time  for  everything  that  pertains 
to  his  employment,  and  do  everything  in  its  own  time ;  this  should  be 
the  unvarying  law  of  the  school-room.  Nine  o'clock  should  always 
find  him  in  his  place,  for  active  duty,  and  four  o'clock  should  mark  the 
completion  of  those  duties  in  the  school-room,  and  release  the  youth- 
ful band  of  pupils,  for  recreation  and  for  home. 

Supply  of  Fuel.  The  careless  manner  in  which  schools  are  oc- 
casionally supplied  with  fuel,  is  a  source  of  delay  and  loss  in  school. 
A  school  thrown  out  of  employment  for  want  of  fuel,  is  a  serious  tax 
on  the  most  precious  resources  of  community.  Who  can  estimate  the 
damage  of  a  day  thus  lost?  It  is  hurtful  and  unwarrantable  heed- 
lessness, to  allow  the  teacher  to  be  out  of  fuel,  and  a  little  foresight 
will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  evil.  The  practice  of  furnishing 
green  fuel,  too,  is  to  be  condemned,  unless  it  can  be  well  cut  and 
packed  for  seasoning  before  being  used.  All  our  districts  will  find  it 
for  their  economy  to  build,  if  they  have  not,  good  wood  houses,  and 
store  their  fuel,  till  it  is  well  seasoned. 

Moral  Culture.  We  can  not  conclude  this  report  without  ad- 
ding a  few  words  upon  a  point  so  much  neglected,  and  yet  of  such 
vast  moment  as  moral  culture.  This  is  the  most  important,  and  yet 
least  considered  part  of  school  education.  Under  the  existing  state 
of  society,  the  permanence  of  our  institutions,  and  the  virtue  of  our 
people,  greatly  depend  on  the  public  schoob.  The  principles  there 
inculcated,  the  habits  and  feelings  there  cherished,  and  the  characters 
there  formed,  will  go  very  far  in  determining  the  social  and  moral,  yea 
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even  the  political  state  of  our  coantiyi  The  tendency  of  the  times 
is  to  a  neglect  of  moral  culture.  Mind  is  developed  and  cultivated^ 
and  stored  with  facts,  and  the  accumulations  of  knowledge,  while  the 
moral  nature  is  slighted ;  thus  leaving  the  jouth  amid  the  weeds  and 
brambles  of  vice,  to  vegetate  into  virtue,  or  become  a  morally  with- 
ered thing,  a  curse  to  himself,  his  friends,  and  society.  The  affections 
are  untrained,  the  entire  heart  is  neglected  to  become  a  moral  waste, 
destitute  of  truth,  rectitude  and  true  honor,  to  be  swept,  as  the  pam- 
pero sweeps  the  plains  of  La  Plata,  by  the  tempest  of  selfishness, 
passion  and  lust. 

We  need  not  remind  the  friends  of  education  of  the  wide  spread 
and  pervading  corruption  and  depravity  of  society.  It  is  but  too  man 
ifest  already.  Thefts,  embezzlements,  robberies,  and  frauds  of  every 
name,  exhibited  by  men  connected  with  moneyed  corporations  and 
offices  of  public  trust,  or  under  government,  testify  to  the  general  de- 
cay ci  morals,  and  call  loudly  for  remedy.  The  culture  of  the  moral 
nature  must  receive  more  careful  and  constant  attention  in  our  public 
schools,  or  this  evil  will  increase  till  jails  and  gibbets  abound.  Moral 
instruction  should  be  given  in  all  our  schools,  and  suited* to  all  grades 
of  mind,  from  the  lisping  babe  to  the  mature  youth^  just  going  forth 
into  the  labors  and  temptaticms  of  active  life. 

We  have  no  space  left  us  in  which  to  point  out  the  best  methods  of 
doing  this  blessed  work.  We  can  only  suggest  that  the  teacher  should 
be  the  exemplification  of  ever/  grace  with  which  he  would  adorn  his 
pupils.  Example  jias  magic  power.  The  use  of  Cowdery's  Moral 
lessons,  from  which  the  teacher  should  read,  each  morning,  a  brief 
extract,  and  ask  suitable  questions,  will  be  found  useful  and  interest- 
ing. The  stirring  narratives  warm  up  the  heart,  and  fit  the  mind  (or 
deep  and  indelible  impressions.  The  Bible,  the  great  store-house  of 
moral  instruction,  should  furnish  its  daily  counsels,  that  each  youth 
may  learn  to  cleanse  his  way,  by  taking  heed  thereto,  according  to 
God's  word.  The  Bible  should  be  the  basis  of  character ;  its  precepts 
should  be  graven  on  the  heart,  and  govern  all  the  outgoings  of  the 
soul ;  it  should  be  a  lamp  to  the  feet  of  childhood,  and  a  light  to  the 
pathway  of  youth ;  its  simple  stories  and  histories  should  animate^ 
instruct,  and  stimulate  all ;  it  should  be  the  vitalizing  force  in 
every  soul.  "  Thus,"  to  use  the  language  of  another,  "  may  our 
schools  become  nurseries  of  intelligence  and  morality,  the  fountains 
of  knowledge  and  religion,  from  which  may  flow  streams  of  life,  re- 
freshing to  society,  and  giving  joy  and  beauty  to  the  souL '   If  the 
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teacher  be  earnest^  honest,  and  devoted,  his  efforts  to  benefit  his  pupSt 
morallj,  as  well  as  intellectually,  will  doubtless  be  crowned  with  happj 
results,  and  his  future  be  illuminated  with  precious  recolkctions  of 
dutj  done  and  blessings  following. 

LuciAN  Burleigh,  )    .    .       __.  . 

B.  J.   TiLLINOHAST,  }  ^^''^^     ^•'*'^'- 

STONINGTON. 

•  •••••• 

What  maj  appear  strange  to  some,  no  one  of  the  borough  schools 
has  excited  so  general  an  interest  as  that  composed  of  the  colored 
children.  This  school  was  established  two  years  ago,  and  was  attended 
last  winter  by  forty-seven  pupils.  Considering  the  few  or  no  advan- 
tages which  they  had  previously  enjoyed,  there  was  manifest  an  en« 
couraging  improvement  on  the  part  of  many.  That  ardent  and  acUve 
friend  of  common  schools,  Gen.  William  Williams,  of  Norwich,  and 
that  well  known  laborer  in  the  cause  of  public  education,  Charles 
Northend,  Esq.,  made  it  a  visit  last  winter,  and  expressed  them- 
selves well  jpleased  with  its  appearance.  Near  the  close  of  the  term, 
a  public  exhibition  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  raising  means  to  fur* 
nish  the  school  with  Webster's  Dictionary,  Mitehell's  Outline  Maps, 
and  other  apparatus.  (Holbrook's  Common  School  Apparatus  had  al« 
ready  been  purchased  by  subscription  of  the  parents.)  The  large  ro(»a 
in  which  the  school  was  kept  was  nearly  filled  by  an  interested  audi- 
ence, consisting  of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  scholars,  and  citi- 
zens of  the  borough.  At  the  close,  several  short  addresses  were  made, 
(one  of  them  by  a  colored  minister,)  and  then  the  assembly  retired, 
the  spectators  apparently  well  pleased  with  what  they  had  seen 
and  heard,  the  teacher  and  pupils  with  the  general  interest  that  had 
been  shown  in  their  efforts  to  furnish  the  school  with  apparatus 
necessary  to  a  thorough  education.  About  eighteen  dollars  were 
received  for  this  object.  As  several  ladies,  interested  in  the  school 
were  prevented  from  being  present,  at  their  request,  the  exhibition 
was  soon  afler  repeated ;  a  still  larger  number  attended,  and  over 
twenty-eight  dollars  were  realized  and  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of 
the  teacher.  At  my  final  examination  of  the  school,  more  visitors 
were  present  than  at  that  of  all  the  other  schoob  of  the  district ;. 
besides,  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  visits  made  at  thee» 
schools  during  the  year  by  others  than  the  district  and  visiting  com*- 
mittee,  about  one-third  were  made  at  this  school. 
The  improvement  in  the  borough  schools  dates  mainly  from  ih». 
4 
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first  employment  of  teachers  that  had  become  familiar  with  the  im* 
proved  methods  of  instrnction,  taught  at  the  State  Normal  School. 
The  District  Committee,  for  the  last  two  years,  have  endeavored  to 
engage  such  teachers,  though  at  a  great  increase  of  wages.  They 
had  become  convinced  that  no  improvement  could  be  expected  under 
the  old  hap-hazard,  unskillful,  unillustrated,  unintelligent  and  unin- 
telligible system,  (if  system  such  an  immethodical  thing  can  be  called,) 
of  instruction,  which  prevailed  in  '  the  good  old  times.' 

Permit  me.  Sir,  to  give  you  an  example  of  this  systemalic  style  of 
teaching.  During  my  examination  of  one  of  the  largest  schools  in 
the  interior,  last  summer,  a  class  was  called  up  to  read.  To  my 
great  surprise,  when  the  firat  reader  came  to  the  first  comma,  her  next 
right  hand  neighbor  called  out  one,  and  thus  she  and  others  continued 
calling  one,  or  one,  two,  or  one,  two,  three,  or  one,  two,  three,  four, 
according  to  the  old  formula  of  indicating  the  exact  time  appropri. 
ated  to  each  pause.  This  went  on  for  some  time,  and,  at  first,  some- 
what to  my  amusement ;  but  when  the  proper  digits  were  not  promptly 

*  intoned,'  and  young  Hesiod,  as  in  duty  bound,  had  to  wait  for  the 

*  good  Homer,  napping '  at  his  elbow,  to  enumerate  before  he  could 
proceed,  and  in  some  instances,  the  awful  pauses  not  laid  down  in  the 
books,  lasted  almost  long  enough  to  finish  the  sentence,  the  rule  be- 
came rather  irksome,  and  would  have  been  ^'  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance." 

Some  of  these  '  old  time '  teachers  direct  their  pupils  invariaUy  to 
keep  up  the  voice,  until  they  come  to  a  period,  and  also  to  raise  it 
invariably,  at  an  interrogation  point.  llVlth  the  use  of  improved 
leading-books,  full  of  instruction  on  the  principles  of  good  reading, 
such  ignorance  is  inexcusable,  and  manifests,  even  in  the  most  ordi- 
nary teacher,  the  grossest  indolence  and  indifference  to  the  spirit  of 
improvement  going  on  around  him.  I  sometimes  advise  such  to  read 
carefully  the  rules  laid  down  in  Tower's  series  of  Headers,  that  their 
misconceptions  of  the  true  principles  of  reading  may  be  corre'cted. 
Bnt  the  days  of  this  ignorance  are  slowly  passing  away,  never,  I 
hope,  to  return.  The  graduates  of  the  Normal  School,  ("  may  they 
live  a  thousand  years !  ")  are  judiciously  removing  old  prejudices, 
skillfully  curing  chronic  errors,  and  nobly  leading  the  van  of  reform. 
As  the  inaugurators  of  a  better  system,  they  deserve  the  warm  coun- 
tenance and  liberal  support  of  every  district  that  enjoys  their  labors. 
The  more  intelligent  of  the  old  class  of  teachers,  observe  their  new 
methods,  catch  their  spirit,  imitate  their  example,  and  thus,  in  their 
own  sphere  and  measure,  help  extend  the  improved  system. 
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The  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  a  few  of  the  schoola 
QDder  mj  superviaion,  may  be  briefly  presented  in  two  or  three  par- 
ticulars. 

Ist.  The  teachers  were  of  a  higher  character  than  formerly,  and 
better  qualified,  both  to  instruct  and  govern.  For  a  partial  illustra^ 
tion  of  this  point,  I  will  select  a  single  school  exercise.  There  had 
long  existed,  in  all  the  schools,  a  marked  deficiency  in  reading.  Whil^ 
a  good  natural  reader  was  occasionally  found,  the  great  mass  of  th« 
scholars  were  ignorant  of  the  first  elements  of  correct  reading,  and 
remained  ignorant,  term  after  ientty  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that 
a  teacher  can  not  communicate  knowledge  that  he  does  not  himself 
possess.  I  have  noticed,  for  the  last  two  years,  that  there  has  been 
little  or  no  progress  in  this  fundamental  branch  of  learning,  where 
the  teacher  has  not  come  from  the  Normal  School.  But  where  a 
Normal  teacher  is  employed,  a  surprising  change  soon  appears.  Read» 
ing,  before  so  stupid  and  senseless,  so  destitute  of  judgment  and  taste, 
so  unprovocative  of  thought  and  reflection,  is  invested  with  an  intex^ 
est,  is  pursued  with  an  application,  and  is  performed  with  a  spirit  and 
intelligence  hitherto  unknown  in  this  exercise.  This  change  haa 
taken  place  in  the  ninth,  or  borough,  and  the  tenth,  or  Wequetequock 
district  A  change,  similar  in  kind,  but  not  in  extent,  has  been  manii* 
fest  in  other  studies,  but  it  will  not  be  particularly  described  in  this 
place. 

2d.  The  use  of  outline  maps,  globes,  and  other  apparatus,  is  effect- 
ing another  improvement.  Where  these  maps  have  been  intelligently 
and  efiiciently  used,  a  new  interest  has  been  awakened  in  the  study 
of  geography.  The  relative  situation  of  countries  and  states,  the 
exact  location  of  towns  and  cities,  and  the  chief  natural  divisions  have 
been  impressed  on  the  memory  and  mapped  out,  as  it  were,  on  the 
tablet  of  the  mind.  Holbrook's  Common  School  apparatus,  in  the 
hands  of  a  competent  and  attentive  instructor,  has  given  clear  and 
definite  conceptions  on  many  points  formerly  dark  and  mysterious  to 
most  young  minds.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  schoob  of  the 
borough  and  that  at  Wequetequock,  where  the  reform  in  reading  haa 
taken  place,  are  the  only  ones  that  are,  as  yet,  supplied  with  these 
important  aids  to  a  complete  education. 

3d.  Heretofore,  teachers  were  satisfied  with  a  mere  formal  recital 
o[  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  a  verbal  accuracy,  or  an  approach  to* 
it|  in  other  departments  of  study.  In  other  words,  recitations  were 
simply  a  matter  t>f  rote,  with  little  or  no  mental  effort,  or  attenUoa. 
to  principles.    Now,  the  reasons  which  underlie  and  give  shape  to  the. 
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sooner  or  later,  appear  in  the  increased  prosperity  of  every  school. 
Since  the  repeal  of  the  law  imposing  a  school-rate  according  to  the 
days  of  actual  attendance,  the  old  inducement  to  allow  frequent  ab<- 
sences  no  longer  exists.  The  parent  pajs  no  more  for  a  regular 
attendance,  and  no  less  for  an  irregular  attendance  of  his  child.  If 
District  Committees  would  make  this  fact  generally  known  and  fully 
understood  in  their  respective  districts,  the  average  daily  attendance 
would  doubtless  be  greatly  enlarged  at  once,  and  teachers  would  be 
much  less  annoyed  by  the  ignorance  of  the  absentee  as  to  facts  and 
principles  already  explained  to  and  mastered  by  his  class. 

Great  injury  also  arises  from  want  of  punctuality,  and  the  custom 
of  allowing  children  to  withdraw  before  the  close  of  the  school ;  but 
it  is  so  similar  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  to  the  evil  of  irregular 
attendance,  that  it  need  not  be  especially  considered  at  present. 

2d.  Another  defect,  very  mischievous  in  its  results,  is  found  in  the 
variety  of  text-books.  A  list  of  books  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Visitors  in  October,  1855,  and  the  following  rule  was  passed  in  refer- 
ence to  it :  **  No  teacher  shall  introduce,  or  permit  to  be  introduced, 
any  new  book  not  included  in  the  preceding  list,  without  permission  of 
the  Board ;  but  no  book  already  in  use  shall  be  excluded,  unless  there 
is  a  valid  objection  to  its  continuance,  on  the  part  of  the  Visiting 
Committee."  Notwithstanding  this  explicit  rule,  new  books  are  oflen 
introduced  in  violation  of  it,  either  because  the  teacher  is  utterly  in- 
different to  it,  or  because  scholars  buy  books  without  consulting  him 
<m  the  matter.  The  evils  of  such  a  course  must  be  so  evident  to  the 
thoughtful  parent  and  teacher,  that  when  once  his  attention  is  espe- 
cially called  to  them,  he  will  carefully  regard  the  requirement  of  the 
rule.  By  such  compliance,  a  great  impediment  to  the  proper  classifi- 
cation and  progress  of  the  scholars  would  be  soon  removed.  But  no 
effective  remedy,  I  apprehend,  will  be  applied  to  this  evil,  throughout 
ihe  schools  of  the  state,  until  the  matter  is  undertaken  by  the  legisla- 
ture. I  would  recommend  the  passing  of  a  law  authorizing  the  State 
Superintendent  to  appoint,  for  each  county,  a  board  of  competent  and 
disinterested  men,  who  shall  prescribe  the  books  to  be  used  in  all  the 
common  schools  of  the  county,  and  forbid,  under  sufficient  penalties, 
the  use  of  any  other  books,  after  a  certain  period.  A  less  territory 
tihan  a  county,  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  advisable,  for  these  two 
reasons:  1st,  it  would  require  too  many  boards  ;  2d,  local  prejudices 
might  interfere  with  the  selection  of  the  books.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
board  authorized  to  act  for  the  whole  state,  would  confer  an  odious  mo- 
nopoly on  the  publishers  whose  works  would  be  chosen.     This  odium 
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might  be  obviated  hj  eountj  boards,  who  would  undoubtedlj  make 
oat  different  lists,  and  thus  divide  the  benefits  of  the  measure  among 
a  greater  number  of  publishers.  The  principal  object  to  be  aimed  at| 
however,  aside  from  the  excellence  of  the  books,  is  to  banish  from  oar 
•chools  the  perplexing  vanetj,  now  so  common.  This  could  be  per- 
manently secured  by  county  boards,  but  can  not  be  by  the  town  boards 
that  change  frequently,  and  have  power  to  annul  the  selection  made 
by  their  predecessors*  1£  the  proposed  law  were  objected  to  by  the 
town  boards,  that  have  already  selected  their  books,  they  might  be 
excepted  from  its  operation.  There  occurs  to  me  no  other  reasonable 
objection  to  such  a  law,  or  any  other  law  that  would  secure  the  desired 
fiesult. 

dd.  A  third  defect  is  found  in  the  general  neglect  of  parents  to  visit 
the  schools,  and  thus  to  encourage  both  the  teacher  and  the  scholai^ 
by  showing  that  they  regard  a  good  education  one  of  tho  great  inters 
ests  of  the  family  and  the  community.  If  it  is  worthy  of  any  consid- 
eration, it  certainly  deserves  a  few  hours'  attendance  every  summer 
and  winter,  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  at  the  school  where  his  child 
professes  to  be  pursuing  his  studies,  but  where,  it  may  be,  Jie  is  neg- 
lecting them,  from  the  very  want  of  such  an  expression  of  interest  in 
his  improvement.  If  the  thrifty  farmer  fails  not  to  visit  his  stocky 
oeamanally,  to  see  that  they  are  doing  well,  he  is  surely  bound  to 
show  as  much  concern  in  the  right  training  of  those  whose  future 
liappiness  and  respectability  are  so  closely  connected  with  his  own.* 
If  the  public^pirited  citizen  spends  two  days,  every  year,  in  exercising 
his  rights  as  arfreeman, — if,  moreover,  he  devotes  time  and  money  to  the 
•occess  of  his  political  party,  and  considers  them  well  expended  in  the 
election  of  its  candidates,  be  should  undoubtedly  devote  as  much  time  and 
money  to  the  proper  qualification  of  those  who  are  to  control  our  pre- 
cious American  institutions,  when  he  and  his  contemporaries,  it  may 
be,  have  passed  away,  never  more  to  exercise  any  influence  in  their 
preservation  and  perpetuation. 

4th.  While  the  favorable  changes  above  described  have  been  taking 
place,  and  the  number  of  accomplished  teachers  is  increasing,  there 
•till  exists  a  great  lack  of  those  who  are  competent  to  govern.  Well- 
laoght  schools  are  often  ill-disciplined  schools.  For  the  want  of  thor- 
ough discipline,  much  of  the  talent  exhibited  in  the  department  of 
instruction  is  rendered  comparatiyely  useless.  The  most  effective 
means  of  government  need  to  be  inculcated  more  thoroughly,  even. 


♦AU  intemted  in  this  matter  are  referred  to  Matt  xii.,  12,  first  clause. 
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than  the  most  impioyed  method  of  impartiiig  knowledge,  because  thera 
isy  naturally,  a  greater  deficiencj  in  this  respect  It  is  just  here  if  I 
mistake  not,  that  the  Normal  School  can  accomplish  a  much  needed 
work,  and  send  forth,  annually,  a  body  of  educators,  as  able  to  goyeni 
as  they  are  to  instruct.  True,  as  is  above  hinted,  there  are  great  con- 
stitutional differences  in  these  two  respects,  and  while  many  have  a 
natural  tact  to  acquire  and  impart  knowledge,  few  are  endowed  with 
the  ^ulty  of  government.  And  yet  this  defect  may  be  generally 
remedied  by  appropriate  instruction  and  training,  and  then,  in  du^ 
course  of  time,  the  state  will  have  a  corps  of  school-masters,  aocoio- 
plished,  for  the  most  part,  in  every  respect. 

Such  masters,  impressed  with  a  true  sense  of  the  high  moral,  as 
well  as  intellectual  and  disciplinary  bearing  of  their  calling,  will  re- 
gard, even  revere  the  spiritual  destiny  of  those  committed  to  their 
training,  and  following  in  the  steps  of  Arnold  of  England,  yea,  of 
the  Great  Master  of  all  teachers,  wiU  strive  to  achieve  all  that  such  a 
view  of  their  duties  requires  at  their  hand^.  They  will  aim  to  awaken 
in  their  pupils  the  feeling  of  accountability,  so  often  dormant  in  the 
minds  of  children ;  to  cultivate  the  sentiment  of  a  manly  self-respeoti 
and  of  subjection  to  rightful  authority;  to  present  those  motives 
which  should  ever  control  the  conduct  in  youth,  and  guide  the  man  in 
mature  years ;  in  a  word,  to  bring  all  the  acts  and  feelings  of  the  daily 
life  under  the  control  of  the  great  law  of  love. 

When  all  this  shall  have  been  accomplished,  then  will  the  hemis- 
phere of  a  just,  firm,  and  cheerfully  acknowledged  authority,  be  fitly 
joined  to  that  of  an  intelligent  and  thorough  instruction^  and  the  orb 
of  our  common  school  system  be  complete.  And  when,  with  this,  the 
defects  above  described  shall  have  been  remedied,  our  public  schools 
will  become  what  they  are  designed  to  be,  true  and  effective 
nurseries  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  education  of  the  youth  of  oar 
commonwealth. 

S.  S.  Cabew,  Acting  Visitor. 

WEST  HARTFORD. 

The  Board  of  School  Visitors  for  the  town  of  West  Hartford, 
submit  the  following  report : 

At  their  first  meeting  after  their  appointment,  the  Board  appointed 
one  of  their  number  as  Acting  Visitor,  and  he  has  performed  the 
duties  belonging  to  his  office  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

The  Board  have  met  several  times  during  the  year  for  the  exami- 
nation of  teachers,  and  for  other  purposes.    In  visiting  the  schools 
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tfie  Acting  YlMlor  has  been  aecompftnied,  in  sereral  instances,  by 
one  of  the  other  Ybitora,  and  also  bj  the  Committee  of  the  District. 

There  has  been  both  a  Winter  and  a  Summer  School,  in  each  of 
the  eight  districts  in  the  town,  with  the  exception  of  the  Soath-£ast; 
and  in  that  district  a  school  has  been  recently  commenced. 

In  the  Sooth  and  the  North-West  Districts,  the  schools  were  taaght 
in  the  Winter  by  male  teachers ;  in  all  other  cases  female  teachers 
were  employed.  The  East  district  have  had  the  good  fortune 
and  the  wisdom  to  continne  the  same  teacher,  <Mie  whom  they  them- 
selves had  previously  tried  and  approved  through  the  whole  year. 
In  the  other  districts  there  was  a  change  of  teachers  in  the  Spring 
Unless  circumstances  require  it,  much  is  lost  by  a  frequent  change, 
because  each  teacher,  if  he  possesses  any  adequate  qualification  for 
his  work,  will  have  a  method  and  a  classification  of  scholars,  pecu- 
liarly his  own ;  and  these,  when  a  change  is  made,  are  all  broken  up, 
and  all  his  preparatory  work,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  his 
school,  and  the  insight  he  has  gained  into  the  disposition  of  bis  pupils, 
and  his  influence  over  them,  are  all  lost,  and  all  has  to  be  commenced 
anew  by  a  stranger.  Is  there  no  way  in  which  even  our  district 
schools  shall  be  less  broken  up  into  fragments  that  have  no  connec- 
tion with  each  other,  and  have  more  of  unity  and  of  continued  exist- 
ence, and  a  controlling  head,  and  a  plan ;  one  that  shall  not  <Hily  look 
to  the  welfare  of  the  pupils  collectively,  but  adapt  itself  in  some 
degree  to  the  peculiar  disposition  and  ability  and  circumstances  of 
eaeh  one  ?  We.  know  that  there  are  difficulties,  but  can  not  something 
be  done,  by  having  uniformly  regular  school  terms  and  vacations, 
by  employing  teachers — not  those  who  wish  to  teach  merely  to  earn 
a  little  money — ^but  who  have  a  heart  and  a  head  for  the  work  itself, 
by  eontinoing  such  teachers  as  long  as  practicable  in  the  same  school, 
Mid  making  them  feel  all  the  time  that  we  ourselves  are  in  earn- 
est about  this  matter? 

The  West  District,  although  it  has  changed  teachers,  has  enjoyed, 
both  Hummer  and  Winter,  the  services  of  those  who  had  previously 
done  themselvo  credit  in  teaching  the  same  school ;  and  the  school 
daring  the  year  past,  and  .in  previous  years,  has  felt  the  invigora- 
ting Influence  of  frequent  visits  from  parents  and  friends.  It  has 
nanlfeNtly  been  an  object  of  deep  interest  in  the  neighborhood. 
Though  one  of  the  smallest  schools  in  the  town,  it  has  somehow 
itiractod  a  great  many  visitors.  And  the  people,  by  their  frequent 
presence,  and  by  the  impulse  which  they  have  imparted  to  teacher 
•nd  pupils,  have  made  it  a  very  attractive  place. 
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The  Tisitors  felt  it  to  be  their  painful  duty  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  school  in  one  of  the  districts,  by  annulling  the  certificate  of 
its  teacher.  The  necessity  for  such  a  step  is  always  to  be  lamented, 
for  it  is  attended  with  many  serious  evils.  Besides  the  breaking  up  of 
the  school,  there  will  arise  hard  feelings — for  what  teacher  is  so  bad 
that  some  will  not  sympathize  with  him  7  And  there  will  generally 
be  an  angry  contention  about  his  having  been  turned  out,  and  conse- 
quent obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  successor. 

It  is  all  important  that  none  but  competent  persons  be  placed  in 
charge  of  our  schools.  But  where  lies  the  responsibility  of  this 
thing?  Not  altogether,  nor  even  chiefly,  with  the  visitors  who  exam- 
ine the  candidate.  The  School  Visitors  are  not,  and  can  not  be,  like  a 
seive,  into  which  every  iking  may  be  thrown,  and  which  will  let  noth- 
ing but  the  wheat  pass  through.  Substances  far  more  deleterious 
than  ckaff^  or  stones^  if  put  in,  will  and  must  go  through,  as  well  as 
the  pure  wheat  A  candidate  is  employed  by  the  District  Committee 
to  teach,  on  condition  that  he  passes  an  examination.  He  comes 
before  the  visitors ;  he  is  found  to  possess  every  literary  and  scientific 
qualification  you  can  ask.  But  the  visitors  are  persuaded  that  there 
is  something  about  the  individual, — ^it  may  be  a  want  of  force,  or  of 
weight  and  balance  of  character,  or  of  that  practical  judgment  so 
essential  in  a  teacher,  which  wilt  utterly  disqualify  him  for  manag- 
ing the  school  with  success.  They  are  perstiaded  of  this,  but  they 
can  not  prove  it.  They  can  not  make  others  see  it.  Perhaps  they  are 
not  certain  of  it  themselves.  If  they  license  him  to  ieach,  in  all 
probability  the  school  will  be  worse  than  none,  and  such  a  calamity 
to  the  district  is  not  easily  estimated.  If  they  reject  him,  they  appear 
to  be  capricious  and  unreasonable,  and  the  influence  of  this  will  be 
unhappy.  Now  the  District  Committee  should  look  carefully  to  this 
matter,  and  take  almost  any  amount  of  pains,  rather  than  bring  a 
candidate,  whose  qualifications  in  the  direction  referred  to  are  doubt- 
ful, before  the  School  Visitors.  It  will  be  very  difficult  for  the  visit- 
ors to  reject  any  who  possess  the  requisite  literary  qualifications,  and 
an  unblemished  moral  character.  And  the  difficulty  alluded  to  is  the 
greater,  because  some  of  our  most  successful  teachers  will  pass  but 
an  indiffisrent  examination. 

And  if  it  be  so  much  trouble  to  obtain  competent  teachers,  this  is  a 
•strong  reason,  when  one  is  found  and  proved,  for  keeping  him  through 
successive  terms.     Why  should  the  school  be  annihilated  at  the  close 
of  each  term  ? 

A  majority  of  our  teachers  have  been  not  at  all  too  familiar  with 
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the  branches  they  have  been  expected  to  teach ;  but  this  baa  not  been 
their  greatest  deficiency.  What  is  most  wanting  in  oar  teacbefa  ia 
that  magnetic  power  which  will  completely  control  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  at  all  times,  in  school  and  out  of  school,  and  make  all  thii^ 
connected  with  the  institution  go  right;  the  ability  to  aroose  the 
energies  of  the  scholars,  and  kindle  within  them  an  interest  in  all  the 
exercises  of  the  school,  and  to  make  each  one  of  them  fed  that  be 
has  a  character  to  form  and  maintain,  and  that  whatCTcr  of  excel- 
lence he  may  exhibit  from  day  to  day,  will  be  sure  of  its  reward. 
We  want  teachers  who  can  keep  their  pupils  all  alive,  and  all  happy, 
with  a  cheerful,  hopeful,  aspiring  spirit,  each  one  eager  to  do  his  best ; 
teachers  who  can  encourage,  stimulate,  correct,  guide,  restrain,  or 
soothe  and  conciliate,  according  as  the  ever-varying  ciicumstances  of 
the  school  may  require. 

From  the  want  of  this  ability  in  the  teachers,  while  perhaps  their 
education  ia  sufficient,  our  schools  are  not  unfrequently  worse  than 
failures.  The  teacher  goes  through  the  dull  routine  of  exercises 
every  day.  The  scholars  drag  through  the  listless,  tedious  hours,  in 
the  same  weary  monotony,  enlivened  only  with  such  acts  of  mischief 
as  the  ingenuity  of  each  may  prompt.  The  minds  of  the  children 
are  stultified,  and  the  habits  they  form  exceedingly  injurious  to  the 
whole  being,  *'  spirit,  soul  and  body."  Better  fSur  that  they  should  be 
tent  into  the  fields  to  roam  at  large  and  find  their  own  objects  of  in- 
tercut an<l  study,  or  be  eagaged  in  some  useful  employment  at  home. 
Now  to  M'jmre  teachers  of  such  qualifications,  we  must  rely  entirely 
on  the  shrewdn/r^g  and  activity  of  our  District  Committees ;  and  then 
the  Wnitorn  muni  see  to  it  that  no  ignoramu$e$^  either  dull  or  bright 
slip  through  therir  hands  to  work  injury  to  our  schools. 

School  ArpARATVS.    The  teachers  and  scholars  in  some  of  our 
schools,  spend  much  time  and  strength  altogether  in  vain,  from  the 
want  of  some  simple  means  of  illustrating  the  subjects  upon  which 
they  arc  engaged.     Can  the  several  districts  be  aware  that  for  the 
•urn  of  three  dollars,  they  may  obtain  Holbrookes  Apparatus,  which 
will  bo  worth  more  tlian  it  costs  to  every  scholar  that  shall  attend 
school  while  it  lasts,  and  the  price  of  which  to  individuals  is  twen^ 
dollars  ?    Its  advantages  are  certainly  not  over-stated,  provided  teach- 
ers competent  to  use  it  are  employed.     This  Apparatus  and  Mitch- 
eH's  Outline  Maps,  are  found  in  only  three  of  our  schools,  those  in 
the  Houth,  the  West,  and  the  Center  Districts. 

Library.    Only  one  district — the  West — has  availed  itself  of  the 
generous  provision  of  the  State  to  procure  a  library ;  and  that  dis- 
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trict,  through  a  misapprehension  of  the  law,  included  in  its  purchase 
Holbrook's  Apparatus  and  Mitchell's  Outline  Maps.  This  neglect  is 
to  be  regretted,  because,  although  many  of  the  children  belong  to 
families  where  an  abundance  of  excellent  reading  is  provided,  it  is 
not  so  with  all ;  and  a  good  library  in  each  district  can  not  fail  to 
increase  the  intelligence,  and  elevate  the  character  of  the  youth,  and 
in  many  ways  exert  a  salutary  influence  on  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity. Besides,  each  district  must  pay  its  full  proportion  of  what 
the  State  allows  to  those  districts  that  procure  libraries,  whether  it 
receives  any  benefit  itself  or  not. 

While  we  are  obliged  to  report  two  of  our  school-houses,  those  in 
the  North- West  and  South-£ast  Districts,  as  '*  in  a  very  bad  condi- 
tion," we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  one  in  the  Center  District  is  the 
worst  of  all,  considering  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  district, 
although  it  is  classified  with  those  '*  in  a  fair  condition."  The  number 
of  scholars  in  the  district  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen, 
returned  in  January  last,  was  sixty-two,  and  there  were  registered  in 
the  school  last  Winter  forty-nine.  Nearly  every  part  of  the  room  is 
occupied  with  seats  and  desks,  so  that  there  is  no  convenient  space 
for  classes  in  recitation,  and  scarcely  room  for  a  visitor  to  be  seated 
without  interfering  wit  h  the  mo vemen ts  of  t he  teacher  or  scholars.  Last 
Winter,  the  seats,  which  are  crowded  closely  about  the  stove,  were 
all  occupied,  and  many  of  them  by  children  of  an  exceedingly  restless 
age  and  disposition.  But  waiving  the  conveniences  of  the  school ; 
the  room  is  warmed  by  a  close  stove,  with  no  means  of  ventilation 
but  by  the  windows.  Now  to  crowd  from  forty  to  fifty  children  into 
that  school-room,  and  make  them  breathe  over  and  over  again  that 
poisoned  air,  six  hours  a  day  through  the  whole  Winter,  and  endure 
the  uneasiness,  and  head-ache,  and  complete  confusion  of  mind,  which 
must  necessarily  ensue,  is  certainly  bad  enough ;  but  to  place  a  teacher 
among  them  to  preserve  order  and  quietness,  and  inspire  them  with  a 
love  of  study,  or  compel  them  to  learn  their  lessons,  in  such  circum* 
stances,  is  cruel ;  it  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  success  is 
morally  and  physically  impossible.  We  are  told  of  a  time  when 
double  the  number  of  scholars  attended  school  in  that  same  building. 
It  must  have  been  warmed  in  those  days  from  an  open  fire-place,  else 
the  wonder  is  how  any  of  those  schoUirs  can  still  be  alive,  and  how 
they  gained  so  respectable  an  education !  The  school-houses  in  the 
South  and^  East  Districts  are  excellent,  and  those  in  the  West  and 
Prospect  Hill  Districts  sufficiently  accommodate  the  number  of 
children  in  attendance.  •  ♦  «  • 
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The  Board  of  Visitors  refrain  for  the  present,  irom  making  any 
comparison  of  the  teachers  employed  daring  the  past  year,  or  of  the 
schools  under  their  charge  ;  some  of  them  are  worthy  of  high  com- 
mendation. But  they  would  say  most  emphatically,  that  a  good,  able^ 
and  faithful  teacher,  is  a  treasure  that  can  not  be  too  highly  prized^ 
and  that  a  poor  one  is  a  positive  evil,  that  should,  at  any  cost,  be  kept 
out  of  our  schools. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board, 

M.  N.  MoBRis,  Acting  School   Viittor. 

Wbst  Hartfobb,  Oct  1,  1857. 

WESTBBOOK. 

On  taking  a  retrospect  of  the  past  year,  although  there  has  been 
less  progress  than*  the  friends  of  education  would  wbh,  still  we  can 
see  much  to  cheer  and  encourage.  There  is,  in  most  of  the  districts, 
an  evident  increase  of  interest  in  the  community,  and  a  desire  to 
elevate  and  improve  the  Common  School,  and  make  it  capable  of 
thoroughly  and  correctlj  educating  those  who  are  soon  to  take  their 
place  as  active  members  of  society,  and  be  its  blessing  or  its  bane. 

Our  efforts,  during  the  past  year,  have  been  more  particularly 
directed  towards  establishing  the  habit  of  learning  thoroughly,  and 
correctly,  whatever  is  learned  at  all. 

Two  very  prominent  faults  among  our  children  are,  want  of  deter- 
mined energy,  and  closeness  of  application,  directed  to  a  particular 
object,  with  a  view  to  its  certain  accomplishment. 

I  fear  that  we  are  in  some  danger  of  neglecting  to  make  the 
rising  generation  sufficiently  self-ieliant,  and  that  while  they  are 
stuffed  with  much  they  digest  but  little.  In  some  of  the  schools  the 
teachers  have  taken  hold  of  the  matter  in  earnest  and  thoroughness ; 
exactness,  and  activity  of  thought  have  been  the  order  of  the  day. 
But  the  trouble  is,  that  by  the  time  we  begin  to  see  some  fruit  of  our 
labor,  some  one  whose  mind  and  habits  of  thought  are  unfit  to  carry 
forward  the  work,  is  engaged,  and  it  is  all  thrown  aback  again.  In 
this  lies  the  greatest  discouragement  in  the  management  of  our 
Common  Schools.  The  people  can  not  be  brought  to  appreciate  the 
most  important  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  and  some  silly  preju- 
dice, or  a  trifling  difference  of  wages,  will  cause  a  district  to  let  go 
one  who  is  doing  a  good  work  for  the  school,  and  fill  his  place,  nom- 
inally, with  one  that  will  overthrow  all  that  has  been  done,  besides 
leaving  many  tares  to  be  rooted  up  by  some  better  workman,  if  they 
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happen  by  chance  to  get  one  to  come  after  him  ;  and  this  ruinous 
course  is  persevered  in  year  after  year,  till  one  is  almost  disheartened 
and  ready  to  despair  of  doing  any  permanent  good. 

In  this  town,  the  lai^er  the  school,  and  the  more  public  money 
there  is  received,  the  less  interest  there  is  manifestedi  and  the 
greater  the  abhorrence  of  any  thing  like  a  tax  or  any  increase  of 
expense  for  any  thing  connected  with  education.  The  slightest 
probability  that  a  rate  of  fifty  cents  on  the  scholar  will  be  necessary, 
in  the  richest  district  in  the  town,  will  create  a  ferment  truly 
ridiculous,  while  in  some  of  the  smaller  ones,  numbering  not  more 
than  twenty-five  or  thirty  scholars,  men  of  moderate  means  will  pay 
several  dollars  cheerfully. 

If  we  were  disposed  to  look  upon  the  shady  side  of  the  picture 
alone,  there  is  enough  to  discourage  ;  but  notwithstanding  there  is  so 
much  apathy  and  prejudice,  and  such  stubborn  clinging  to  old  errors, 
there  is  an  increasing  number  who  are  becoming  interested  in  the 
cause,  and  patient  perseverance  will  add  to  it  from  year  to  year. 

There  having  been  no  supervisory  power  over  our  schools  for 
years  past,  the  Visitors  being  mere  ciphers,  any  attempt  to  regulate 
the  classes,  or  bring  about  a  uniformity  of  books,  has  been  looked 
upon  by  many  as  unbearable  tyranny,  and  no  matter  how  judiciously 
and  carefully  any  authority  has  been  exercised  in  these  matters,  it 
has  called  down  torrents  of  abuse  from  some  who  ought  to  know 
better ;  but  the  principle  is  pretty  well  established  that  the  pupils 
shall  not  class  themselves  as  they  please,  nor  the  parents  furnish 
whatever  obsolete  and  worthless  book  happens  to  be  lying  in  the 
cupboard,  that  the  mice  have  seen  fit  to  spare,  to  the  hindrance  and 
disadvantage  of,  not  only  their  own  children,  but  of  the  whole  school 
also. 

With  hope  for  the  best,  and  confidence  in  the  future,  I  remain, 
yours  sincerely. 

Hob  ACE  Burr,  Acting  Visitor  for  Westhrook, 

Wrstbrook,  September,  1857. 

BETHEL. 

Normal  Teacher.  Over  the  school  in  the  Center  District,  was 
placed  one  of  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  School — a  good  teacher 
be  is  too — but  he  was  a  little  too  'normal  for  the  abnormal  state  of 
the  community  of  the  Center  District — which  is,  we  think,  a  fault 
with  a  majority  of  the  normal  teachers,  especially  those  who  have 
come  into  this  section.    This  may  seem  a  little  strange,  but  to  ex- 
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plain :  thej  are  not  willing  to  talce  the  schools  as  thej  find  them,  and 
gradoally  remodel  them,  but  they  want  to  make  them  normal  at 
once.  In  many  of  the  schools  the  change  is  too  great ;  it  takes 
too  long  to  get  the  machinery  in  operation ;  the  public  are  not  satis- 
fied, and  many  begin  to  think  the  old  way  the  best ;  thus  a  division 
is  caused  at  once,  and  the  school  fails. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  teacher  was  discharged,  and 
soother  teacher  from  the  Normal  School  obtained,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year  shared  the  same  fate,  the  district  being  in  a 
▼ery  tumultuous  condition,  and  a  majority  decided  against  Normal 
Teachers.  Now  the  school  is  back  upon  the  old  plan,  and  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  in  attendance  is  eighty-eight,  and  those  of  a  class 
onfavorable  to  a-  fiourishing  school,  very  unsteady  in  their  attend- 
ance and  little  cared  for  at  homo. 

BOLTON. 

Text-books.  Our  teachers  are  hindered  in  their  services  by  the 
want  of  uniformity  of  text-books.  There  are  thirteen  sorts  of  Arith- 
metics in  one  of  our  schools,  and  as  many  different  editions  of  GS-eog^ 
raphy  in  others. 

We  have  been  honored  by  a  visit  from  Charles  Northend,  Esq.^ 
which  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  children  and  their  mothers, 
who  heard  his  lesson  of  love.  We  hope  for  repetitions  in  other 
districts. 

BOZRAH. 

Irregular  Attend anck.  From  an  examination  of  the  registeis 
it  is  found  that  only  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  registered  were 
in  constant  attendance.  To  say  nothing  of  the  embarrassment  and 
derangement  of  a  well  devised  system  of  instruction,  resulting  from 
iri^gular  attendance,  true  economy  forbids  the  unnecessary  loss  of 
money  appropriated  for  so  high  a  purpose  as  the  education  of  the 
rising  generation.  May  the  folly  of  the  past  suffice,  and  the  future 
in  wisdom  be  redeemed. 

Teachers.  Persons  of  superior  talent,  system,  well  cultivated 
and  refined  tastes,  should  be  employed  as  teachers.  Items  that  con- 
tribute to  character,  health,  safety,  prosperity,  peace  and  usefulnesfly 
are  to  be  regarded  by  teachers  in  relation  to  the  pupils  under  their 
charge.  Physical  and  moral  training  are  also  items  worthy  of  special 
sitention  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
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BRANFORD. 

Schools.  Schools  are  not  very  difibrent  here  from  what  thej 
were  fifty  years  ago.  There  is  a  faint  dawning,  however,  of  better 
things  in  future.  In  the  Center  District  an  earnest  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  a  graded  school ;  although  it  failed  for  the  present, 
it  is  hoped  that  it  may  eventually  succeed. 

Irregular  Attendance.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  the 
attainments  of  the  pupils  have  been  very^much  hindered  by  the 
irregular  attendance  in  all  the  districts,  and  the  efforts  of  the  best 
teachers  made  in  a  great  measure  fruitless  by  the  want  of  interest 
felt  by  the  parents  in  the  success  of  education. 

BRIDGEPORT. 

Teachers.  Our  teachers  are  generally  superior  to  what  were 
found  in  our  schools  ten  years  ago.  Within  the  limits  of  the  city 
they  are  persons  of  character,  and  scholarship,  and  tact,  far  above 
the  average,  and  perhaps  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  the  mem- 
bers of  any  of  the  learned  professions.  One  defect  has  been 
noticed,  and  especially  among  the  female  teachers.  They  are  defi- 
cient in  knowledge  6f  history,  and  it  may  be  said,  generally,  that  a 
taste  for  reading  is  sadly  deficient.  Few  read  at  all,  and  only  a 
small  number  are  members  of  the  Library  Society,  or  have  before 
them  any  high  standard  of  attainment  in  science  or  literature.  They 
seem  to  feel  that  so  long  as  they  have  the  legal  acquirements  they 
have  no  more  to  acquire  or  learn. 

Irregular  Attendance.  This  is  a  great  evil.  Some  of  our 
best  scholars  are  allowed  to  lose  a  part  or  a  whole  of  a  term  on  the 
most  trivial  excuse. 

Rate-bills.  These  bills,  presented  quarterly,  keep  up  a  con- 
stant irritation,  and  all  the  real  friends  of  the  school  will  rejoice 
when  they  are  made  free. 

CANTERBURY. 

Irregular  Attendance.  With  regard  to  the  winter  schools, 
generally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  all  suffered  more  or  less  from 
the  peculiarly  severe  storms  of  that  season,  which  in  some  cases 
pretty  much  suspended  the  operations  of  the  school  for  several  days. 
In  some  districts,  also,  much  inconvenience  and  hindrance  has  been 
experienced  from  the  prevalence  of  the  whooping  cough,  which  mal- 
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adj  visited  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  in  the  winter, — ^the  western 
in  the  summer.  A  great  irregularity  of  attendance  was  noticed  at  a 
certain  period  of  the  summer,  which  seemed  to  indicate  either  an  un~ 
due  appreciation  of  the  whortleberry  harvest^  or  some  other  disturbing 
influence  operating  about  that  time. 

Text-Books.  In  some  schools  there  is  a  verj  near  approach  to 
nniformitj  in  the  text-books  used,  while  in  others  great  inconvenience 
is  suffered  for  want  thereof.  It  is  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  accom- 
plish as  much  in  a  school  where  classes  must  be  formed  according  to 
the  authors  studied,  as  in  one  where  they  can  be  arranged  according 
to  the  degrees  of  progress  among  the  scholars. 

Change  of  Teachers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  fashion 
prevails  so  widely  of  changing  the  instructors  of  the  schools  twice  a 
year,  thus  incurring  the  risk  of  total  failure,  and  at  the  best  necessi- 
tating, on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  the  acquisition  of  new  habits,  and 
the  learning  of  new  laws.  The  opinion  has  been  already  expressed, 
(and  is  believed  to  be  warranted  by  the  observation  of  several  years,) 
that  female  teachers  way  be  found  capable  of  managing  most  of  our 
schools. 

COLUMBIA. 

Irregular  Attendance.  The  visitors  would  express  their  con- 
viction that  a  large  proportion  of  absences  (27  per  cent.)  can  not 
find  an  excuse  in  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  it  is  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  our  schools  as  well  as  a  direct  hindrance  to  right 
progress  on  the  part  of  the  absentees.  Parents  and  guardians  can 
not  be  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  that  the  chief  bminesi  of 
childhood  is  to  lay  in  store  that  knowledge  which  shall  qualify  for  a 
successful  and  useful  manhood,  and  that  the  period  in  which  this 
knowledge  must  be  gained  is,  at  best,  too  short  to  be  curtailed  by  any 
unnecessary  absence  from  the  appointed  school  hours. 

School  Libraries.  The  generous  provision  which  the  state  has 
made  to  secure  district  libraries  should  be  commended  to  the  notice 
of  all  our  districts.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  visitors  would  earnestly  ask 
for  this  generous  proffer,  the  practical  attention  of  all  our  districts. 
The  benefit  derived  and  provided  from  this  source  is  chiefly  the  early 
formation  of  the  love  for  useful  reading,  and  the  actual  storing  <rf 
much  important  general  information  at  a  period  of  life  when  it  is 
most  likely  to  be  held  in  memory. 
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CORNWALL. 

School-Houses.  Within  three  jean  five  new  aohool^ouses 
have  been  erected,  most  of  theq}  yery  fine  baildings,— one  at  an  ex» 
pense  of  nearly  $2,000.  There  is  a  manifest  desire,  on  the  part  of 
most  of  the  districts,  to  ^nploy  good  teachers  at  good  wages,  and  the 
result  is  beginning  to  be  felt  and  seen  in.  the  schools. 

CROMWELL. 

School-Houses.  Two  only  of  our  districts,  the  Center  and  the 
North-west,  have  good  school-houses,  the  others  being  only  comfort- 
able or  decidedly  poor.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  schools  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  buildings  in 
which  they  are  kept.  This  correspondence  is  not  the  effect  of  acc^ 
dent,  but  of  natural  causes.  A  neat,  tasteful  and  commodious  edi- 
fice not  only  greatly  facilitates  the  work  of  teaching,  but  exerts  a  re- 
fining influence  upon  the  taste  and  manners  of  the  children,  and  coa- 
tributes  much  to  the  interest  and  profit  of  their  studies,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  a  dilapidated  or  inconvenient  house  seems  to  impress  upon 
the  school  an  air  of  neglect  and  a  character  of  coarseness  and  reck- 
lessness, besides  other  disadvantages  to  which  it  subjects  the  teacher* 

DANBURY. 

CoNSOLiDATiOKt  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  center  distriets 
ooght  to  be  consolidated.  These  districts  employ  eight,  and  some- 
times nine  teachers,  the  labors  of  whom  are  very  much  broken  and 
interfered  with,  for  the  want  of  such  classification  and  division  of 
labor  as  would  be  possible  in  a  properly  graded  schooL 

Our  town  could  have  the  '^  model  school "  of  the  state,  if  the  citi- 
Bens  of  the  three  center  districts  would  only  make  the  necessary 
compromises  and  sacrifices.  The  town  has  abundant  ability  to  plan 
and  execute  such  arrangements  as  will  place  us  in  the  front  rank  of 
educational  opportunities. 

Tkachkbs.  The  Board  regret  the  readiness  with  which  district 
otfficera  will  conclude  arrangements  with  teachers,  and  even  allow 
them  to  commence  teaching  without  certificates  of  examination,  thus 
bringing  the  whole  subject  of  examination  into  contempt,  and  very 
much  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  examiners  in  granting  certifi- 
cates, since  the  Board  dislike  to  interfere  after  positive  arrangements 
have  been  made  between  the  district  committee  and  the  applicant. 
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ELLINGTON. 

Oar  schoolfl  are  far  from  being  what  thej  onght  to  be,  yet  Dpon 
ibe  whole  thej  have  been  better  than  usual  the  past  year,  especially 
tiie  sDmmer  schools. 

Changk.  The  great  evil  is  the  freqnent  change  of  teachers,  ft 
is  yery  seldom  that  the  same  teacher  continues,  in  any  school  here, 
two  terms  in  succession. 

ENFIELD. 

Pboobess.  The  past  has  been  a  year  of  great  progress.  Most 
of  the  districts  have  taxed  themselves  for  school  purposes.  The 
closing  examinations  have  been  numerously  attended,  and  an  increas- 
ing interest  manifested.  Teachers  have  taught  with  zeal  and  fidelity, 
and  success  has  attended  their  efforts.  The  true  spirit  of  progress  is 
•roused.  Two  libraries  have  been  establbhed,  and  others  are  in  con- 
templation. One  district,  comprising  almost  one-half  of  the  popu- 
lation and  scholars  of  the  town,  has  suddenly  moved  forward  to  the 
advanced  line,  and  has  now  a  graded  system,  with  a  public  high  school 
ia  constant  session,  to  which  we  can  proudly  point  the  other  districts 
and  say,  ^  Go  ye  and  do  likewise." 

Yehtilation.  Not  less  important,  to  secure  the  greatest  intel- 
lectual and  physical  vigor  to  the  young  scholars,  is  suitable  ventila- 
tion, combined  with  proper  training  of  their  physical  powers. 

The  first  law  or  condition  of  our  existence  is,  that  we  must  breathe 
the  air  of  heaven ;  and  that  both  the  physical  and  intellectual  powers 
may  be  properly  developed,  it  is  equally  necessary  that  the  air  we 
breathe  be  free,  pore  and  sufficient.  In  fulfillment  of  this  necessity, 
the  Almighty  has  immersed  us  in  an  atmosphere  nearly  forty  miles 
deep ;  and  yet,  bow  often  do  we  see,  in  the  dwelling  and  the  school- 
room, a  studied  excloiion  of  this  vital  element,  with  only  a  niggard, 
•tinted  supply  afforded  to  the  vivacious  frame  of  childhood  to  carry 
on  its  vital  actions,  and  revivify  its  crimson  current  How  often  do 
we  find  no  way  for  admission  of  free,  pure  air,  or  for  the  escape  of 
noxious  air,  except  through  the  doors  or  windows,  which,  from  necea- 
•Ity  or  carelessness  may  have  been  opened,  or  through  some  brok^ 
pane  of  glass  which  some  little  vandal  boy  has  mercifully  broken, 
though  with  intentions  of  mischief.  We  are  not  wrong  in  saying 
that  in  most,  if  not  all  our  school-rooms,  the  means  of  ventilation  are 
totally  inadequate.    And  whoever  has  been  accustomed  to  visit  these 
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rooms  at  different  periods  of  the  day,  can  not  but  have  noticed  the 
great  difference  in  the  air,  and  even  the  altered  appearance  of  the 
children.  The  sprightliness  and  activity  of  the  morning,  have  beea 
succeeded  bj  weariness,  languor  and  &tigae,  long  before  the  hour  ar- 
rives for  their  liberation.  The  same  tedious  routine  is  pursued  day 
after  day ;  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  the  result  is  not  invariably 
bodily  disease  and  mental  imbecility.  The  neglect  of  proper  venti« 
lation,  the  neglect  of  proper  exercise  in  the  free  air  of  heaveiiy 
the  neglect  of  the  proper  training  of  the  physical  man  in  the  routine 
of  school  requirements,  is  the  fruitful  source  of  many  ills  to  both 
body  and  mind. 

ESSEX. 

The  parents  and  guardians  of  the  children  are  taxed  but  a  trifle 
for  the  education  in  the  common  school.  There  have  been  no  new 
buildings  for  school  purposes  erected  the  past  year,  and  but  little  has 
been  expended  for  repairs  of  the  old  ones.  The  committee  feel  that 
the  interests  of  education  and  economical  expenditure  of  the  public 
funds  require  that  more  suitable  houses  should  be  furnished  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  Indeed,  as  these  houses  now  are,  it  is  a  serious 
question  with  the  committee,  whether  they  are  justified  in  giving  the 
necessary  certificate  to  procure  the  public  money. 

Teachers.  Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  teachr 
ers.  Good  ones  can  not  be  too  highly  prized,  and  parents  and  guards 
ians  can  not  well  pay  too  much  for  the  instruction  of  their  children. 

FARMINGTON. 

School-houses. — ^The  school-houses  may  be  called  good  with 
only  two  exceptions,  these  ought  to  be  demolished  immediately. 

Text-books. — ^There  is  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  parents 
when  a  change  of  text-books  is  required.  There  is  much  difficulty 
attending  this  thing, — ^booksellers  and  publbhers  are  continually  urg- 
ing the  introduction  of  new  books ;  and  the  school  visitors  do  not 
always  feel  competent  to  make  the  best  selection. 

Parental  Indifference. — This,  above  all  others,  is  probably 
the  reason  why  the  schools  do  not  prosper.  So  long  as  this  apathy 
on  the  part  of  parents  exists,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  improve  the 
schools.  There  are  three  or  four  schools  in  which  the  parents  are 
interested  in  examinations ;  these  schools  are  decidedly  in  advance 
of  the  others. 
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FRANKLIN. 

It  seems  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  common  school  interest  in 
its  present  workings,  that  each  individual  in  our  State  should  be 
brought  to  believe,  and  to  feel,  that  all  our  citizens,  without  any  ex- 
ceptions, are  either  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  the  prosperity, 
or  by  any  disaster  which  might  come  upon  our  Public  school  system. 

Here  all  classes  of  persons  meet  upon  a  common  level.  The  rich 
and  the  poor  share  alike  the  benefit  conferred  by  the  district  school,— 
the  principle  holds  good  here,  as  elsewhere  that,  like  school-boy,  like 
citizen, — those  of  to-day  are  to  become  the  men  of  the  future.  AH 
who  are  to  fill  places  of  honor  and  trust  in  the  administration  of  oor 
civil  offices,  as  well  as  those  who  are  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the 
learned  professions,  do  here  receive  the  fundamental  principles  of 
their  mental  culture.  Hence,  our  schools  are  to,  and  do^  exert  a  con- 
trolling influence  upon  the  future  destiny  of  our  State  and  its  Insti- 
iutions.  This  being  admitted,  it  will  doubtless  be  conceded  that  it  is 
the  duty,  as  well  as  for  the  interest,  of  every  citizen,  and  the  part  of 
sound  policy,  to  labor  to  perfect,  and  to  sustain  the  Commim  School. 

GRANBY. 

Improyekekt.  We  are  highly  gratified  with  the  progress  and 
improvement  of  our  schools  under  their  present  circumstances. 
There  is  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents,  who  seldom  visit 
our  schools.  We,  however,  cherish  the  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  more  interest  will  be  manifested  in  the  prosperity  of  our 
common  schools.  The  school-houses  within  the  town  have  been 
improved  the  past  year,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  much 
remains  to  be  done  to  make  them  what  they  should  be. 

TsAOHERS.  The  teachers  generally  appear  to  have  made  efforts 
to  do  well,  and  some  of  them  have  given  very  good  satisfaction,  and 
shown  themselves  competent  for  the  important  trusts  committed  to 
their  hands.  All  things  being  equal,  those  teachers  who  had  attended 
the  Normal  School,  had  much  the  best  success. 

GRISWOLD. 

Progress.  The  Visitors  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  good 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  town  in  the  right  direction.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1856,  the  Visitors  sent  a  notice  to  each  of  the  districts,  that  the 
condition  of  their  school-houses  was  not  satisfactory,  and  requiring 
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ihem  all  to  put  the  houses  in  proper  condition,  on  penalty  of  losing 
the  public  money. 

The  result  has  been  highly  gratifying.  Five  new  houses  have  been 
built  and  are  now  occupied.  The  sixth  is  now  in  process  of  erection 
and  will  be  completed  soon.  All  the  others  have  been  subjected  to 
thorough  repairs  and  alterations. 

GROTON. 

Pboobebs.  The  schools  have  made  greater  progress,  especially 
during  the  sammer  past,  than  usual.  We  have  been  veiy  successful 
in  obtaining  teachers  who  are  not  only  qualified  by  education,  but 
have  also  a  heart  in  the  work,  and  are  deeply  anxious  that  the 
children  should  be  benefited  in  the  highest  degree  by  their  opportu  • 
nities.  The  first  rudiments  which  have,  generally,  been  neglected, 
have  had  greater  attention,  so  that  the  children  can  spell  and  read  far 
better  than  formerly. 

GUILFORD. 

Irbegular  Attendance.  Among  the  many  hindrances  which 
the  friends  of  common  school  education  have  to  contend  with,  are  the 
irregular  attendance  and  tardiness  of  the  pupils,  and  their  insufficient 
supply  of  books.  In  some  of  the  schools  not  more  than  75  per  cent, 
of  the  children  are  in  daily  attendance. 

Teachers.  In  regard  to  our  teachers  and  their  manner  of  teach- 
ing, there  has  been  a  decided  improvement,  although  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  several  of  our  teachers  are  not  in  every  way  qualified  for  the 
work.  Yet  in  most  cases  there  has  been  a  higher  standard  of  excel- 
lence. In  this  matter  we  feel  the  influence  of  the  Normal  School, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  although  but  few  of  our  teachers  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  that  excellent  institution.  Our 
teachers  have  had  more  intercourse  with  each  other,  have  visited 
the  schools,  and  have  had  two  or  three  gatherings  for  mutual  im- 
provement in  teaching,  and  most  of  them  manifest  a  great  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  schools. 

School-houses.  Our  school-houses  are  nearly  the  same  that 
they  were  last  year,  but  if  we  look  back  ten  years,  we  can  see  a 
great  improvement ;  and  in  several  of  the  districts,  they  are  now 
making  efforts  to  build  new,  or  repair  old  ones.  We  have  some 
good  school-houses,  and  most  of  them  are  comfortable,  yet  there  are 
a  few  very  uncomfortable  and  inconvenient,  and  not  at  all  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  either  teacher  or  pupils. 


90  oomwTvom  or  couuon  schools. 
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IjTDICATlOirS    OW   PBOOBE89     I>URIKe    THE  PA8T    YkAB.     IHlie 

Dutricto  hare  been  proYided  with  School  Libraries,  and  foar  with 
Oatlioe  Maps.  The  friends  of  education,  in  some  of  the  districts, 
are  calling  for  a  nniformity  of  text4)ooks,  and  for  improTement  in 
the  qualification  of  teachers.  The  darkness  which  has  so  long 
brooded  over  the  Common  Schools  in  the  town  of  Haddam,  is  here 
and  there  being  penetrated  bj  a  ray  of  light  The  condition  of  the 
aehool-houses  is  beginning  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants 
in  some  parts  of  the  town,  and  the  privilege  of  good,  permanent 
teachers  In  the  same  schools,  is  now  highly  prized.  The  claims  of 
the  Normal  School  upon  our  sympathies  and  interest  are  more 
extensively  felt ;  and  although  we  have  had  but  few  teachers  from 
that  institution,  yet  its  influences  for  good  are  clearly  seen  and  felt. 

LEDYARD. 

TsACHEBS*  With  one  or  two  exceptions  our  schools  have  made  a 
very  decided  improvement.  The  fact  that  committees  have  gener- 
ally taken  unusual  pains  to  employ  the  right  kind  of  teachers,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  leading  cause  of  this.  ''As  is  the  teacher  so  is 
the  school,^'  is  a  common  and  true  remark.  The  teachers,  both  of 
the  winter  and  summer  schools,  have  manifested  an  interest  in 
their  schools  and  an  ability  in  teaching  and  governing  them  properly, 
that  is  highly  creditable  to  them,  and  satisfactory  to  the  committee. 
To  a  portion  of  them,  much  praise  is  due  for  the  efforts  they  are 
making  to  thoroughly  qualify  themselves  for  the  business  of  teaching. 
There  are  some  who  had  the  benetits  of  the  superior  instruction 
afforded  by  the  State  Normal  School ;  and  the  improved  modes  of 
teaching  inculcated  by  that  valuable  institution  are  manifesting  them- 
selves in  all  our  schools,  where  teachers  have  ambition  enough  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  light  that  is  shining  about  them.  In  this  town 
the  teachers  are  not  required,  generally,  to  teach  but  one-half  of  the 
time  for  which  they  are  hired,  and  we  have  thought  that  it  would  be 
for  the  interest  of  the  schools,  if  committees,  in  hiring  teachers, 
would  make  it  a  part  of  the  contract  that  they  should  devote  a  part 
of  the  time  allowed  them,  to  visiting  other  schools,  and  that  they 
should,  if  practicable,  attend  the  Teachers'  Institute  held  in  the 
C!ounty. 

SoHOOL-HOUSES.    As  regards  the  school-houses,  it  may  be  said 
that  a  majority  of  them  are  in  a  fair  condition,  while  there  are  others 
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tlial  are  poor  enoagh.  Bat  we  are  persuaded  that  a  better  state  ai 
things  is  at  hand.  The  house  in  the  fourth  district  has  been  put  in 
a  state  of  thorough  repair  bj  the  inhabitants  thereof,  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  signs  of  the  times  are,  that  the  poorest  school-house  Jn 
town  IS  about  to  give  pkce  to  one  that  is  worthy  of  the  inhabitants  ol 
the  district  in  which  it  is  located. 

LEBANON. 

Co-OPEBATiON  OF  Pabemts.  Did  parents  reflect  upon  the  influ- 
ence of  a  prompt  and  regular  attendance  upon  their  children's  minds, 
upon  their  interest  in  their  studies  and  their  ability  to  maintain  the 
continuity  of  thought,  the  connecting  links  of  principles  and  ele- 
ments in  their  studies — ^and  of  course  upon  their  thorough  insight 
into  the  subject  studied — they  would  regret  exceedingly  any  occasion 
that  prevented  their  children's  presence  at  the  school  exercises  ;  and 
yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  scholars  are  not  unfrequently 
detained  from  school,  by  no  grave  necessity,  but  merely  to  perform 
some  service  which  might  have  been  done,  either  at  some  other  time, 
or  by  some  other  person ;  that  they  are  sometimes  detained  by  some 
mere  whim  or  caprice  on  the  part  of  the  scholar ;  sometimes  on  the 
ground  of  indisposition,  especially  on  the  case  of  scholars  who  have  a 
natural  aversion  to  study,  or  to  the  wholesome  discipline  which  is 
indispensable  to  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the  gchool.  The 
success  and  welfare  of  the  schools  are  to  be  sought  in  vain  without 
the  aid  and  sympathy  of  parents.  It  ii  to  be  wished  that  all  parents 
were  aware  of  the  fact,  and  acted  accordingly.  By  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  teachers,  by  an  occasional  visit  to  the  school,  by 
conversing  with  their  children  upon  the  subjects  of  their  study,  by 
encouraging  punctuality,  diligence,  and  an  exemplary  deportment  at 
school,  they  may  aid  a  teacher  much.  Pupils  will  seldom  aim  above 
what  is  approved  by  their  parents.  Even  disobedience  will  be 
thought  lightly  of  if  it  is  encouraged  at  home.  If  the  parent  says 
communication  in  the  school  is  a  small  thing,  it  is  natural  that  the 
child  should  think  so  too,  and  act  accordingly,  though  his  teachers 
think  it  is  to  be  the  greatest  source  of  disorder,  imperfect  lessonsy 
and  superflcial  scholarship. 

Teachers.  Some  teachers  of  the  same  intellectual  attainments, 
are  worth  four-fold  more  in  a  school-room  than  others,  and  we  would 
especially  commend,  that  when  a  good  teacher  has  been  once  secur- 
ed, that  teacher  should  be  retained  as  long  as  possible.  A  prefer- 
ence should  always  be  given— other  things  being  equal — ^to  a  teacher 
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wlioee  purpose  is  to  continue  in  tlie  emplojment  for  some  lengtli  of 
time.  Such  a  teacher  draws  from  tbe  treasnres  of  ezperienee  to 
enhance  the  valne  of  present  labors ;  anxioos  to  build  up  and  pre- 
serve a  reputation,  the  best  energies  are  devoted  to  the  imparting  of 
indtraction. 

Childbbn  out  of  School.  What  the  pupils  are  as  individualSy 
the  school  will  be  as  a  whole,  and  what  thej  are  out  of  school,  at 
home  and  elsewhere,  that  they  will  be  in  school.  If  they  deceiTe, 
swear,  are  irregular,  or  coarse,  or  slovenly  elsewhere,  they  are  likely 
to  be  at  school.  A  school  composed  of  young  deceivers,  swearers, 
idlers  and  quarrelers,  were  a  thing  too  dreadful  to  contemplate.  But 
the  school  will  be  so,  in  so  far  as  individual  pupils  are ;  and  how  shall 
they  be  freed,  and  especially  preserved  from  these  vices,  save  by  the 
united  and  vigilant  efforts  of  those  who  exercise  an  influence  over 
them. 

LYME. 

Improyement.  There  has  been  improvement  in  taiost,  if  not  all 
of  the  schools,  though  they  are  yet  far  from  what  they  ought  to  be. 

Attekdance.  Tbe  attendance  of  scholars  is  so  irregular,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  best  of  teachers  to  make  their  schools  progress 
rapidly. 

School-houses.  School-houses  are  mostly  comfortable  and 
convenient. 

MADISON. 

Gekekal  Remarks.  The  importance  of  the  Common  School 
system  can  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  be  easily  estimated. 
And,  in  view  of  its  importance,  and  of  the  great  pecuniary  assist* 
ance  which  is  now  received  from  the  public, — ^being  over  $1,200, — 
In  the  town  during  the  past  year,  it  is  believed  that  a  deeper  inter- 
est should  be  felt  by  parents  and  others  connected  with  the  schools, 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  by  parents,  and  perhaps  by  the  town, 
to  secure  the  more  punctual  and  regular  attendance  of  pupils,  and 
that  some  suitable  and  efficient  measures  be  adopted  by  the  town  to 
secure  the  attendance  and  education  of  poor  families,  who  may  be 
unable  to  supply  their  children  with  suitable  clothing,  or  who,  from 
negligence  or  other  cause,  fail  to  have  their  children  attend  school 
regularly.  They  would  also  suggest  the  advantage  that  may  arise 
from  visits  of  parents  and  others,  and  would  recommend  that  arrange- 
ments be  made  which  will  tend  to  secure  frequent  visits  to  the 
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bsIiooIb,  believing  that  finch  visits  will  have  a  salutarj  infloencs 
upon  teachers  and  scholars. 

MERIDEN. 

School-houses.  Most  of  the  school-houses  in  this  town  are 
monaments  of  the  high  appreciation  in  which  many  of  our  citizens 
value  the  education  of  their  children.  Four  of  them,  however,  the 
visitors  found  to  be  verj  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  designed.  Two 
of  them  were  too  small  to  accommodate  the  number  of  scholars 
belonging  to  the  respective  districts.  Of  the  other  two  houses,  one 
of  them  had  a  fair  exterior,  but  the  interior  presented  a  scene  thai 
would  only  interest  an  antiquarian.  The  writing  benches  were  made 
fast  to  the  walls  of  the  house,  while  the  sitting  benches  were  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  from  the  floor,  leaving  the  feet  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  scholars  dangling  in  the  air,  and  with  no  suppoii 
for  the  back,  save  the  sharp  edge  of  the  writing  desk.  The  remain- 
ing house  was  found  to  have  all  the  inconveniences  above  described, 
with  the  addition  that  it  has  been  built  above  half  a  century,  and 
consequently  is  in  a  dilapidated  state. 

At  the  different  visits  the  schools  have  been  examined,  scholars 
addressed,  recitations  sometiines  conducted,  methods  of  teaching 
illustrated,  faults  pointed  out,  and,  such  suggestions  made  as  the  con* 
dition  of  the  several  schools  seemed  to  require.  It  has  been  consid- 
ered a  duty,  as  well  as  a  privilege,  to  award  praise  where  it  was 
deserved,  and  the  visitor  has  not  hesitated  to  administer  rebuke  where 
it  was  demanded. 

Withjone  or  two  exceptions,  our  school-houses  are  now  (or  will  be 
in  a*few  weeks)  in  a  pretty  fair  condition.  Most  of  them  are  provi- 
ded with  blinds ;  during  the  past  year  some  of  them  have  been  pro< 
vided  with  Outline  Maps  and  several  with  Holbrookes  Apparatus. 

One  great  fault  in  many  of  our  schools,  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
both  teachers  and  scholars,  to  do  too  much.  Their  lessons  are  but 
half  learned,  and  by  the  close  of  a  vacation,  are  all,  or  nearly  all  for* 
gotten,  and  the  pupils  have  to  go  back  and  review  the  same  ground 
again.  It  would  be  much  better  to  go  thoroughly  as  far  as  they  do 
go,  and  then  be  ready  to  start  from  where  they  left  off  at  the  oom^ 
mencement  of  a  new  term. 

Instead  of  following  the  old  beaten  track,  of  requiring  the  little 
child  to  repeat  the  names  of  twenty-six  meaningless  characters  al 
one  lesson,  for  days,  weeks,  and  sometimes  fcur  many  months  before 
they  are  learned,  the  child,  or  class,  are  taught  one  or  two  letters  at 
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a  time,  and  as  soon  as  thej  know  two  or  three  letters,  thej  are  oom- 
bined,  forming  a  word,  and  not  oolj  a  word  but  an  intelligent  sign 
or  symbol  of  an  idea,  a  word  that  means  something  to  them,  the 
name  of  something  thej  have  seen. 

Text-books.  The  multiplicity  of  text-books  treating  upon  the 
same  subject,  but  bj  different  authors,  presented  another  obstacle 
with  which  the  visitors  had  to  contend.  To  require  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  scholars  in  town  to  throw  aside  the  books  they  then 
had,  and  be  at  the  entire  expense  of  purchasing  new,  would  cause, 
as  it  usually  does,  much  complaint.  Yet  a  change  seemed  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  schools.  Fortunately  the  visitors 
made  arrangements  with  a  publishing  house,  to  exchange  the  Arith- 
metics by  various  authors  for  one  of  the  most  approved  series,  by 
paying  a  trifling  difference ;  and  a  general  uniformity  of  Arithmetics 
IS  now  secured  throughout  the  town. 

NAUGATUCK. 

Froorbss.  The  schools  in  the  six  districts  of  Naugatuck  have 
been  well  sustained  through  the  year,  and  have,  to  a  good  degree,  fal- 
filled  the  expectations  of  the  visitors  in  the  matter  of  progress.  The 
corps  of  teachers  has  never,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  visitors,  pre- 
sented a  better  order  of  talent  and  f^ility  to  teach,  nor  has  there  ever 
appeared  a  more  commendable  efforton  their  part,  to  secure  the  fullest 
objects  of  common  school  education.  Great  advantages  are  accruing  to 
many  of  the  schools  by  means  of  a  studied  acquaintance  with  the  best 
modes  of  teaching,  leading  the  scholars  to  thinky  and  thoroughly  to 
understand  what  Uiey  learn. 

Outline  Maps  and  Apparatus.  As  a  means  of  facilitating 
these  important  objects,  the  introduction  of  outline  maps,  and  to  some 
extent,  of  apparatus  has  been  found  highly  useful.  These  maps  are 
used  in  nearly  all  the  schools,  and  it  is  the  design  of  the  visitors  to 
recommend  and  urge  the  use  of  Holbrook's  apparatus  in  them  all, 
eonsidering  the  remarkably  low  rate  at  which  it  is  furnished,  and  the 
very  important  aid  which  it  promises. 

Irrboular  Attendance.  The  only  two  deficiencied  which 
seem  especially  to  hinder  the  greater  progress  of  our  schools  is,  first, 
the  irregular  attendance  of  scholars  in  most  of  our  districts.  It  op- 
erates as  a  serious  impediment  to  the  progress  and  proficiency  of 
classes  in  any  branch  of  study,  while  it  continually  embarrasses  and 
perplexes  the  teacher,  in  assigning  lessons  and  hearing  recitations* 
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« 

A  remedy  for  this  evil  would  prove  of  immense  advantage  to  all  our 
schools. 

Visits  of  Parents.  The  other  deficiency  is  attributable  to  the 
failure  of  parents  and  friends  to  visit  the  school-room-  The  schol* 
ars  need  the  stimulus  which  these  visits  would  afford,  and  the  teacher 
needs  the  countenance  and  encouragement  which  they  would  give. 
Is  there  no  remedy  for  this  evil  ? 

NEW  BRITAIN. 

School-Houses.  Of  our  school-houses  we  may  remark,  that, 
while  we  can  not  say  of  any  one  that  it  comes  under  the  class  denom- 
inated ''  very  bad/'  we  can,  with  equal  truth,  say  that  thei*e  is  not  one 
which  we  can  refer  to  as  a  model.  The  rooms  in  the  building  re- 
cently purchased  by  the  Center  district  for  school  purposes,  have  been 
fitted  up  in  good  style,  and  will  rank  favorably  with  the  best  school- 
rooms in  town.  When  we  realize  that  the  school-house  is  so  impor- 
tant an  auxiliary  in  the  great  work  of  education,  we  can  but  wish 
that  each  of  our  six  districts  had  buildings  which,  for  convenience 
of  arrangement,  pleasantness  of  location,  and  good  taste  in  finish 
could  be  pointed  to  as  models.  A  good  school-house,  conveniently 
and  tastefully  fitted  up,  well  ventilated  and  well  located,  will  exert  a 
happy  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  young,  and  do  much  to  con- 
nect pleasant  associations  with  school  going  days. 

Parental  Interest.  No  school  can  be  instrumental  of  accom- 
plishing the  highest  amount  of  good,  unless  the  parents  of  the  dis- 
trict manifest  the  right  interest,  and  co-operate  cheerfully  with  the 
teac]^ers  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  school.  We 
are  sorry  to  say  that  the  amount  of  interest  manifested  by  the  pa- 
rents is  far  less  than  it  should  be.  This  is  evident  from  the  small 
number  of  visits  to  the  several  schools,  and  from  the  very  irregular 
attendance  of  their  children.  If  we  except  districts  No.  1  and  2, 
and  a  very  limited  number  of  parents  in  No.  4,  we  may  say  that  noth- 
ing is  done  to  contribute  to  the  usefulness  and  good  of  the  schools. 
With  the  parents  connected  with  the  two  districts  named,  an  excel- 
lent co-operative  feeling  has  prevailed,  and,  as  a  consequence,  these 
schools  have  been  highly  and  uniformly  prosperous.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  if  there  is  truth  in  the  maxim,  <<As  is  the  teacher  so  is 
the  school,"  that  there  is  equal  truth  in  the  maxim,  '^As  are  the  pa- 
rents, so  will  be  both  teachers  and  school." 
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NEW  HARTFORD. 

Tbachbrs.  In  general  we  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
method  of  instmction  adopted  bj  the  varioas  teachers^  and  with 
their  earnest  and  faithful  efforts  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  im« 
provement  of  the  scholars  under  their  charge.  In  some  instances  a 
sort  of  generous  enthusiasm  appeared  to  be  felt  for  their  work,  and 
by  nearly  all  of  them,  evidence  was  furnished  that  thej  desired  to 
magnify  their  office  by  a  diligent  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties 
devolving  upon  them.  We  can  but  believe  that  on  the  whole  a 
greater  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  methods  of  instruction 
now  in  use,  over  those  which  prevailed  in  years  past.  This  improve- 
ment, we  believe,  is  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  peculiar  advanta- 
ges that  many  of  our  teachers  have  enjoyed  in  the  instructions  they 
have  received  at  the  State  Normal  School.  Probably  the  influence 
which  a  part  have  thus  received  has  been  indirectly  felt  by  others, 
and  has  led  them  to  make  improvements  which  they  had  been  induced 
to  make,  either  through  witnessing  gr  hearing  of  the  adoption  of  them 
by  those  who  had  received  the  benefits  of  that  institution. 

LiBBABT.  One  district  has  availed  itself  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  state  offers  aid  in  procuring  a  district  library,  and  has 
made  the  commencement  of  what  we  hope  may  in  time  become  a 
valuable  collection  of  books. 

ENCOURAGfiMENT.  Our  schools  have  been  in  general  in  a  very 
good  condition,  so  far  as  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  is  con- 
cerned. The  very  interesting  exercises  of  the  Teachers'  InstitutCi 
which  was  held  in  this  place  during  October,  will,  we  think, 
give  a  healthful  influence  to  the  cause  of  education.  It  was*  just 
what  we  needed  for  the  purpose. 

NEW  HAVEN. 

Condition  of  thb  Schools.  The  schools  which  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  those  which 
are  well  graded,  including  the  Dixwell,  Eaton,  Hillhouse,  Washing- 
ton and  Webster  schools ;  and  those  which  are  not,  including  the 
Wallace  Street,  Fair  Street,  and  Mount  Pleasant  schools,  for  white 
children,  and  four  schools  for  colored  chjldren. 

In  these  twelve  schools,  fifty-one  teachers  are  regularly  employedi 
and  the  average  number  of  scholars  who  have  been  under  their  charge 
during  the  year,  is  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirteen. 
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The  annaal  enRmemtion  of  the  children  in  this  district  showed  the 
number,  of  those  between  the  ages  of  fonr  and  sixteen,  to  be  six  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  eightj-five,  being  an  increase  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  over  the  previous  year.      •        •        •        • 

All  of  the  graded  schools  under  the  charge  of  the  Board  haye 
made,  during  the  year,  satisfactory  progress,  both  in  order  and  schol- 
arship, and  the  liberal  outlays  which  the  district  had^previously  in- 
curred, for  the  erection  of  oommodions  buildings,  and  for  securing 
competent  teachers,  are  shown  to  be  amply  justified  by  the  superior 
instruction  now  generally  afforded. 

The  friends  of  public  schools  must,  howcTer,  bear  in  mind  that  a 
complete  classification  of  the  children,  according  to  age  and  attain- 
ment, and  the  establishment  of  a  methodical  course  of  study  from 
the  alphabet  onward,  can  not  be  instantaneously  secured.  Much  at- 
tention has  been  bestowed  upon  this  subject  by  the  visitors  of  the  past 
year,  and  plans  have  been  formed  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  ren- 
der the  schools  of  New  Haven  fully  equal,  in  their  internal  charac- 
ter, to  the  admirable  external  arrangements  which  the  district  has 
provided. 

New  Regulations.  Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  present 
Board,  it  became  evident  that  the  regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  schools,  having  been  adopted  several  years  previous,  were  in  a 
measure  obsolete,  and  that,  in  consequence,  a  great  diversity  of  prac- 
tice prevailed  in  different  parts  of  the  district,  often  leading  to  mis- 
understanding on  the  side  of  the  Committee,  and  dissatisfaction  upon 
that  of  the  parents.  Immediate  and  careful  attention  was  therefore 
given  to  the  preparation  of  such  rules,  for  the  administration  of  the 
schools,  as  should  be  just,  uniform  and  efficient  in  the  promotion  of 
order  and  the  advancement  of  scholarship.  The  committee  are  now 
better  able  than  before  to  exercise  a  constant  oversight  upon  the 
schools,  and  the  teachers  are  saved  much  embarrassment  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  duties.  Although  changes  may  from  time  to  time  be 
required' in  these  new  regulations,  the  experience  of  six  months  past 
seems  to  khow  that  in  general  ihey  are  adapted  to  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  schoob,  and  the  actual  state  of  public  opinion. 

PoLiOT  OF  THE  VisiTiNG  COMMITTEE.  After  the  adoption  of 
these  regulations,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
by  the  acting  visitor,  calling  attention  to  the  more  obvious  necessities 
of  the  schools.  As  the  principles  embodied  in  this  letter  were  the 
result  of  many  discussions  in  the  committee,  and  have  formed  the 
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bsns  of  operatioiu  during  the  remsinder  of  tlie  yesr,  a  brief  sum* 
maij  mppesrs  important  in  this  connection* 
It  was  nrged-^ 

1.  That  all  the  public  schools  of  the  district  should  be  made 
equally  good,  so  that  no  advantage  should  be  enjoyed  by  the  children 
in  one  neighborhood  over  those  in  another. 

2.  That  there  should  be  regular  proipotions  from  all  the  primary 
schools  in  town  to  those  higher  classes  igrhich  are  only  formed  in  the 
thoroughly  graded  schools.  ^ 

8.  That  special  arrangements  should  be'made  for  the  instruction  of 
such  children  as  can  not^  from  one  cause  and  another,  conform  to  the 
strict  regulations  and  rapid  advancement  demanded  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  children. 

4.  That  preliminary  to  any  effort,  public  or  private,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  High  School,  the  standard  of  scholarship,  in  the  schools 
now  organized,  should  be  elevated  as  much  as  possible. 

A  Special  School  fob  Special  Cases,  recommended  It  is 
believed  that  the  opinions  just  presented  are  so  far  accepted  by  the 
community,  that  no  defense  of  them  is  called  for,  but  in  respect  to 
the  third  point,  some  explanations  may  be  needed,  as  the  subject  has 
been  repeatedly  brought  before  the  committee  by  petitions  of  a 
formal  character,  and  also  by  informal  conferences  with  benevolent 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  whose  opinions  ai;e  deserving  of  the  most 
respectful  consideration. 

Pecuniary  assistance  having  been  asked  for  educational  enterprizes, 
originated  by  private  charity,  the  law  has  required  that  such  aid 
should  be  refused  to  all  schools  which  were  not  in  every  respect 
under  the  public  control.  This  fact^has  been  repeatedly  made  known. 
At  the  same  time,  a  ^areful  examination  has  convinced  the  visitor, 
and  will  convince  any  candid  inquirer,  that  a  large  number  of  boys 
and  girls  are  growing  up  in  New  Haven,  without  any  regular  in- 
struction  in  public  or  private  schools.  Many  of  these  children  are  so 
vicious,  that  to  urge  their  attendance  in  the  regular  public  schools 
would  be,  at  least,  objectionable.  Some  of  them  are  already  so  old 
that  they  would  be  quite  unwilling,  and  equally  unfit,  to  enter  those 
alphabet  classes  and  primary  schools  to  which  their  ignorance  would 
consign  them.  '  ^ 

But  although  these  facts  are  obvious,  the  best  remedy  for  the  evil 
is  not  apparent.  Experiments  only  will  solve  the  problem,  and 
therefore  it  is  recommended  that,  at  least  for  a  few  months,  a  special 
school  be  maintained  by  the  district,  under  the  control  of  some  one 
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poflsessing  the  pecaliar  tact  which  such  an  enterprise  would  require  ; 
and  that  the  citizens,  generally,  be  urged  to  co-operate  with  the 
Board  in  bringing  together  those  children  who  are  now  neither  at 
school  nor  at  work,  and  yet  are  unfit,  by  their  ignorance  or  immo- 
rality, to  attend  the  schools  which  are  at  present  organized. 

Experiments  made  in  other  cities  have  shown  that  such  children 
can  be  brought  under  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  efficient  control, 
and  that  many  of  them,  after  a.  few  months  of  special  preliminary 
training,  will  take  their  places  in  the  regular  schools  without  injury 
to  others,  and  with  credit  to  themselves.  It  can  be  demonstrated  that 
any  outlay  which  the  community  may  incur  in  the  support  of  an 
undertaking  of  this  kind  will  be  more  than  balanced  by  what  is  saved 
in  the  almshouse  and  the  jail. 

Teachers.  While  it  is  understood  that  no  one  can  remain  a 
teacher  in  the  schoob  of  New  Haven  without  a  manifest  fitness  for, 
and  interest  in  his  work,  it  is  pleasant  to  believe  that,  at  the  present 
time,  all  of  the  principals,  and  nearly  all  of  the  teachers,  evince 
unusual  devotion  to  their  labors,  and  are  heartily  united  with  the 
Board,  in  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  and  the  advance- 
ment of  their  scholars. 

In  the  month  of  January,  the  teachers  of  the  district  united  in 
forming  an  association  for  the  discussion  of  such  topics  as  are  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  duties  of  their  calling,  fiegular  meetings 
were  held  until  the  commencement  of  Summer,  at  one  of  which  an 
address  was  delivered  by  Prof.  N.  Porter,  on  "  The  English  Lan- 
guage and  the  Best  Method  of  Studying  it,"  and  at  another  an 
address  was  given  by  the  Acting  Visitor,  upon  certain  successful 
^  Methods  of  Teaching  employed  in  the  German  Schools."  It  is 
believed  that  great  good  will  result  to  the  district  from  the  continu- 
ance of  these  meetings  in  the  spirit  with  which  they  have  been  com- 
menced. 

Among  the  changes  of  the  year,  the  resignation  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Lov- 
ell,  who  became  connected  with  the  Lancasterian  School  in  1822, 
deserves  particular  mention.  At  that  time  good  schools  were  more 
rare  than  now,  and  the  peculiar  tact,  unceasing  zeal,  and  great  excel- 
lence of  character  which  Mr.  Lovell  displayed,  made  his  school  cele- 
brated throughout  New  England.  He  is  still  greatly  esteemed  by 
the  parents,  scholars  and  committees,  with  whom  for  so  long  a  time 
he  has  been  associated,  and  the  correspondence  which  is  appended  to 
this  report,  is  an  indication  of  the  feelings  with  which  his  resignation 
was  tendered  and  accepted. 
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Mr.  N.  a  Boaidman,  lately  Asmstant  in  the  Eaton  School,  was 
appointed  to  take  Mr.  LoreH's  place,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Whitmore  was 
transferred  from  the  Webster  School  to  the  vacancy  in  the  Eaton 
School. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Brown,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  Webster 
School  since  its  re-organization,  in  1858,  resigned,  in  the  month  of 
May,  his  position  as  principal,  and  Mr.  ^C.  C.  Kimball,  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Greenville  High  School,  in  Norwich,  was  appointed 
to  the  vacant  place.  Mr.  Kimball  was  strongly  recommended  for 
his  success  as  an  instructor,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  school  which  is  under  his  charge  will  fully  maintain  its  rank. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Johnson  is  appointed  Assistant  Teacher  in  the  We^ 
ster  School,  in  place  of  Mr.  Whitmore,  transferred. 

Other  changes  which  have  taken  place  during  the  year  will  appear 
from  the  list  of  teachers  appended  to  this  report. 

ScaooL  Houses.  No  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  during 
the  past  year,  and  important  changes  have  been  made  only  in.  the 
Hillhouse  school,  where  a  transfer  of  the  partitions  upon  both  the 
upper  and  lower  floors  was  needed,  in  order  to  classify,  more  suitably, 
the  scholars. 

A  petition  has  been  presented  to  the  Board  for  the  establishment 
of  a  school  at  Oyster  Pointy  where  a  village  is  growing  up,  too  dis- 
tant for  the  inhabitants  to  send  their  chUdren  to  the  Mount  Pleasant 
school.  As  no  room  can  be  hired  in  the  village,  the  erection  of  a 
small  wooden  building  appears  to  be  called  for. 

The  Wallace  Street  school,  old  and  inconvenient  as  it  is,  having 
been  virtually  condemned  before  the  erecUon  of  the  Eaton  Schoid, 
has  been  kept  open  during  the  year,  and  during  much  of  the  time  has 
been  crowded  with  scholars. 

Great  complaints  have  been  made  to  the  visitor  by  parents  who 
could  not  send  their  children  to  the  Eaton  School,  on  account  of  its 
orowded  rooms,  and  who  have  been  obliged  to  send  to  the  Wallace 
Street  school.  The  Hillhouse  School  has  also  been  overflowing; 
loud  calls  for  enlargement  are  also  made  in  the  Washington  School. 

The  necessity  for  more  accommodations  for  the  youngest  class  of 
children  is  especially  obvious,  for  every  primary  school  for  white 
children  is  now  so  full  that  all  new  applicants  must  be  sent  away. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  term,  in  the  Eaton  School,  there 
were  one  hundred  applicants  for  twenty  vacancies.  At  the  YTallace 
Street  School,  ninety  scholars  applied  for  seats  in  a  room  whi<^  is 
crowded  with  forty-five  scholars.     Fifty-eight  were  admiU^wi,  and  the 
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fwt  were,  of  necessity  sent  home.  la  the  prhnary  room  of  the 
WashiBgton  Bchool  seventy  ficholare  have  been  received  where  there 
are  accommodations  for  only  fifty.  The  pressure  for  admittance  to 
all  the  other  primary  rooms  is  gr(*at,  and  demands  immediate  action. 
It  is  clear  to  the  visitors  that  some  provision  should  be  made,  with* 
ont  delay,  to  receive  those  children  who  are  desiroos  of  attending  the 
public  school.  Not  only  good  policy,  but  simple  justice  to  the  citi* 
sens  of  this  community,  demands  imperatively  more  school  room. 

HiOH  School.  Although  nothing  has  been  done  during  the  past 
year  toward  the  establishment  of  a  High  school,  it  is  important  that 
the  interest  awakened  by  previous  committees  and  reports,  should 
not  be  suffered  to  decline. 

The  necessity  of  having  such  an  institution  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent.  It  is  the  link  now  most  needed  in  our  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  Without  a  High  school  our  children  are  wanting  in 
privileges  which  are  freely  enjoyed  in  Hartford,  Norwich,  New  Lon- 
don, Waterbury,  New  Britain,  and  other  large  towns  of  the  state. 
With  a  High  school,  as  the  State  Superintendent  of  schools  remarked 
in  his  last  report,  '*New  Haven  will  possess  a  system  of  educational 
institutions,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university,  unsurpassed 
by  any  place  in  the  Union.*' 

So  long  ago  as  1852,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  district  reported 
.  in  favor  of  establishing  a  High  school.     A  new  committee  seems 
now  to  be  called  for,  which  shall  prepare  a  plan,  to  be  submitted  to 
the  public,  for  organizing  such  an  institution. 

NEW  LONDON. 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  May  session,  185(^ 
dissolved  the  old  School  Societies,  and  transferred  the  control  of  the 
District  schools,  within  the  limits  of  each  Town,  to  three,  six,  or  niof 
men,  to  be  elected  in  Annual  Town  Meeting,  with  a  provision  that 
only  one-third  of  the  persons  chosen  should  go  out  of  office  each  year* 

The  present  Board  of  Visitors  have  not  assumed  any  powers  whi<di 
have  heretofore  been  exercised  by  the  Districts,  and  have  made  biK 
a  few  changes  in  the  general  management  of  the  Schools. 

Number  of  Districts  in  the  Town,       •        •        •  7 

«           Schoob      «          "         .        .        •        •  18 
**           Children  drawing  public  money  by  the 

enumeration  of  January  last,  2,120 

Decrease  the  past  year,        •        •        •       •       •  5^ 

6 


cfmmnoM  or  eommom  schools. 

W«  b«ve  re€4f^  from  the  Sdiool  Fund  of  Uie  State  Hbetrnm^ 
99f9iH,  iHiiuff  $IM  br  esch  ehild  between  ihe  ages  of  four  and  sis* 
tS0P»i  «h4  b«v«  4i«tribttted  U  smooji;  the  several  DiBtricta.  The  Town 
S)>tm>(^iiiUi4  $SJ000  in  October  hut  to  the  District  Schools,  but  as 
a«A*h  dUirUai  bs«  drawn  direetlj  from  the  Town  Treasurer  its  pro- 
pi^M^  qK  liiU  mmf  we  can  not  report  how  much  of  it  has  been  paid 
ts$  ^m*  Tb«  Tr«a«srer  oi  the  funds  received  from  the  School  So- 
tiaiyt  km  distributed  $106|  being  five  cents  for  each  child.  The 
trai^imfiir  of  iIm;  Town  I>eposit  Fund  has  divided  $697.63  interest 
Bm^Yi  Auy  furihar  expenses  of  sustaining  the  schools  have  been 
borim  hy  iuuniUm  within  the  districts. 

It  U  iiittdtt  (hy  the  laws  of  the  Stite,)  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
YMUiVu  **  to  preMci'lba  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management^ 
studitttf,  bool(ri,  c|a:iiiilication  and  discipline  of  the  schools,**  and  in  ac- 
aordaiuta  with  tills  reijuh'timent,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  Novem- 
tmf  ^'-HU,  IHi^6,  a  ri^viitod  lUt  of  books  was  prepared  for  the  use  of 
tt^  ^h*hiu  ttf\t4tftU,  JJiKtriil  arrangements  were  made  with  the 
^^<^;.c^A^<  ff4r4  tft^M  n4iiUir»f  hy  which  the  new  books  introduced  were 
Avv,<rr>^lU^  f4  >Ai»^  Utw  A^MrnM.  Tito  Committee  do  not  approve  of 
^<ttv*^t^'  Aii,^^M  th  ^h*i  f^«t  liookii  of  our  schools,  but  after  a  careful 
^e^^l,^tUH«^.v^  A^  ^  i^^fit*  fMiMilmr  of  (Ilfforent  works,  they  were  unan- 
.^»uu.i^^  ..;v...Aa4  i^r^  iht*  pro^roMii  of  the  scholars  would  be  promoted 
.ky  u.(  UiU(^Cw4./A^<M.i /yf  mw  Headers,  Arithmetics,  and  Geographies. 
'fi^i  o.ii  li^i  UM  htmn  in  use  several  jears,  were  well  worn,  and  had 
Ua/juh-  l^ujuujiuo-i  and  all  the  Teachers  coincided  in  the  views  of  the 
lj*ji)ji  iJUiMt  a  change  was  desirable.  We  do  not  anticipate  anj  neces- 
i»U/  ^vr  reviifing  the  list  for  several  jears,  bat  it  is  undoubtedlj  true 
/b4U4idjUiy  to  furnish  our  scholars  with  the  best  heipg  for  education,  in 
the  iorm  c(  text-books,  which  are  published. 

After  careful  deliberation  and  consultation,  the  Board  of  Tisitois 
decided  it  to  be  their  dutj,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  several 
Teachers,  and  in  conformity  to  the  example  of  manj  school  Com- 
mittees in  other  cities,  to  endeavor  hj  stringent  rules  to  secure  faith- 
Ailoess  and  punctuality  in  attendance  upon  the  several  schools.  At 
Ihefr  meeting,  November  29^  1856,  they  adopted  the  foUowing  rega- 


V^fUdf  That  no  schokr  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Public  schools, 
witida  oar  limits,  aAer  the  first  week  of  the  term,  without  written 
yenaisrioii  from  a  School  Yisitor. 
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Voted,  That  after  fifteen  minutes  from  the  opening  of  the  school^ 
no  scholar  shall  be  admitted  for  that  part  of  the  day. 

Voted,  That  any  scholar  having  been  absent  one-tenth  of  anj 
term,  (except  on  account  of  sickness,)  shall  forfeit  the  right  of  attend- 
ance for  the  remainder  of  the  term,  and  he  can  b€^^e-admitted  only 
on  written  permission  from  a  School  Visitor. 

Voted,  That  the  above  regulations  apply  only  to  the  Bartlett  E[igh 
school,  Young  Ladies'  High  school,  and  Senior  schools  in  Districts 
Nos.  1,  3,  4  and  5. 

No  individual  will,  we  trust,  for  one  moment  believe  that  the  Board 
had  the  most  remote  intention  of  depriving  any  scholar,  who  wishes 
to  improve  the  advantages  furnished  in  our  schools,  of  his  privileges. 
Just  laws  are  always  enacted  not  to  annoy  the  willing  and  obedient 
who  do  well,  but  as  a  terror  to  evil  doers.  A  child  from  four  to  six- 
teen years  of  age  is  ordinarily  incapable  of  hard  manual  labor  with- 
out injury  to  the  physical  system,  and  our  laws  wisely  and  kindly 
look  to  this  fact  in  restricting  the  time  in  which  children  may  be  re- 
quired to  work  in  large  manufacturing  establishments.  But  these 
are  the  harvest  years  for  study,  and  no  parent  or  guardian  of  any 
child  should  be  allowed  so  to  despise  the  provision  made  for  his  in- 
struction as  to  permit  him  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  We  naturally 
undervalue  that  which  is^re^,  and  surely  it  is  not  a  hard  requirement 
that  all  those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the 
excellent  schools,  so  liberally  provided  by  the  tax  payers  of  our  city^ 
should  punctually  attend  at  the  commencement  of  the  school,  and  then 
occupy  the  seats  they  appropriate,  unless  they  are  detained  by  sick- 
ness, or  are  able  to  give  to  the  Visitors  a  satisfactory  reason. 

The  regulations  adopted  were  strictly  enforced  only  in  the  High 
and  Senior  schools.  We  believe  the  effect  of  these  votes  has  been 
very  favorable  upon  the  attendance,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  State 
and  the  Town,  who  unite  in  furnishing  free  schools,  have  a  right  to 
decide  that  those  scholars  shall  be  excluded  who  fail  to  claim  the 
privilege  which  is  offered  to  them  of  a  seat  in  our  school  rooms,  or 
who  by  unnecessary  or  willful  absence  show  that  they  do  not  value 
the  education  which  is  so  freely  provided. 

The  statistics  of  attendance  and  studies  of  all  the  schools,  for  the 
winter  term,  are  found  in  the  following  Table  : 
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Tie  rcmnu  from  tfae  i ammer  ubook  faave  not  been  all  presented, 
■od  u  two  of  tfaem  (No*.  6  and  7,)  are  still  in  eeasion,  they  coaU 
not  be  coropletulj'  giren. 

Tlio  tvachera  of  the  tereral  »chools  were  reqaeeted  to  forward  with 
tfieir  reports,  at  the  dofe  of  the  winter  aessions,  specimens  of  the  pen- 
manship of  their  three  best  writen.  From  these,  twenty-eight  in 
'  mimber,  the  slip  marked  M.  B.  W^  District  No.  2,  was  selected  as 
the  best,  aod  a  letter  was  addressed  to  him  by  the  Secretaty  of  the 
Board,  communicating  the  bet 

The  returns  of  the  teachers  are  incomplete  on  the  question  "  how 
many  scholars  under  five  years  old."  Districts  Kos.  1  and  3  report 
forty-flve.  Such  little  children  are  in  the  opinion  of  the  visitors  too 
young  to  rci-civo  any  permanent  benefit  from  the  instruction  commo- 
~'  — '  ~   '  their  attendance  should  be  discouraged. 

teachers  hare  been  examined  during  the  year,  and  all 
hVe  received  ccrtilicAtes. 

o  number  of  teachers  and  assistants  employed  in  the 
t  schools  is  twenty-four. 

jl-liouses  in  the  town  are  in  comfortable  order,  and  gen- 
fDuicntly  spacious  to  accommodate  the  scholars  in  altend- 
4  and  6,  are,  however,  much  crowded  in  the  Senior 
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departmenta  dnring  the  winter.  District  Na  4  is  Terj  liberal  m 
providing  a  large  and  able  corps  of  instruction,  but  their  buildingi 
and  accommodations  are  much  inferior  to  No.  3. 

In  most,  if  not  all,  the  other  cities  of  the  State,  the  districts  hat€ 
been  ccmsolidated,  and  all  united  under  one  general  management. 
We  believe  those  communities  which  have  made  th%  experiment  axe 
satisfied  with  the  change,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  visitors, 
the  best  interests  of  the  schools  of  New  London  would  be  promoted 
by  such  an  arrangement.  The  houses  now  in  use  would  answer 
every  purpose  without  the  erection  of  any  new  buildings,  and  the 
present  district  lines  remain  for  attendance,  unless  the  comparative 
size  of  two  adjoining  schools  made  a  change  desirable.  If  this  is  not 
done,  we  think  the  board  of  visitors  should  regulate  the  school  terma 
of  all  the  districts,  and  have  them  commence  and  close  at  the  same 
date.  There  is  at  present  no  uniformity  in  this  respect,  and  conse* 
quently  in  the  returns  furnished  of  winter  schools,  we  find  a  varia- 
tion of  twelve  to  twenty-nine  weeks.  We  think  the  schools  should 
be  sustained  in  all  the  districts  forty-four  weeks,  commencing  the  firsi 
week  in  September  and  ending  the  last  week  in  July,  with  interme- 
diate vacations  of  one  week  in  every  twelve. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  town  in  October  last,  it  was  voted^ 

That  we  will  not  elect  a  grammar  school  committee,  but  that  the 
board  of  school  visitors  shall  have  entire  charge  of  the  girls'  high 
school  and  the  grammar  schooL 

In  addition  to  the  regular  visits  of  Messrs.  Belcher  and  Converse^ 
other  members  of  the  board  have  of^en  called  upon  these  schoolsi 
and  they  can  confidently  say  that  they  have  been,  in  their  opinion,  ie 
competent  and  successful  hands.  Here  all  the  children  of  the  city 
obtain  a  free  education  to  fit  them  for  any  situation  in  life  they  maj 
select,  and  while  we  do  not  pretend  to  vie  with  many  other  places  in 
the  beauty  and  costliness  of  our  buildings,  we  may,  without  hesitaticniy 
challenge  any  of  the  towns  in  the  State  to  show  better  public  schoola. 
We  hope  the  present  excellent  condition  of  our  educational  interests 
will  be  cheerfully  sustained  by  the  citizens  of  New  London,  with 
their  former  liberality. 

The  board  have  drawn  on  the  unexpended  appropriation  for  the 
High  Schools  of  $1,115.20,  reported  by  the  Town  Treasurer,  Ode- 
ber,  1856,  $1,011.14,  and  therefrom  paid  the  expenses  of  the  schoolf 
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to  December  Ist,  ISS^,  and  for  repairs  and  improTementB  on  the 
Bartlett  High  schooL  The  balance  due  on  said  fi^propriatioo, 
$106.04,  is  to  be  applied  towards  bills  on  Bartlett  Grammar  sduK^ 
house  yet  unpaid. 

The  sum  of  $3,500  was  appropriated,  for  the  support  of  the  High 
schools  in  October  last.  This  was  expected  to  defraj  the  expenses 
for  the  year  commencing  December  1st,  1856. 

NORTH  STONINGTON. 

Pbogbess. — ^The  schools  of  this  town  during  the  past  year  have 
compared  very  favorably  with  those  of  antecedent  years,  and  in 
many  instances  have  far  exceeded  them.  This  can  easily  be  ac- 
counted for.  Many  of  the  schools  have  enjoyed  the  services  of  bet- 
ter and  more  practical  teachers,  and  there  has  evidently  been  a  greater 
interest  manifested  by  committees  and  parents  in  the 'welfare  of  the 
schools.  The  schools  have  been  more  visited,  and  scholars  better 
furnished  with  the  necessary  books,  and  other  things,  which  have  had 
a  tendency  to  encourage,  and  consequently  have  rendered  the  school- 
room more  attractive.  Again,  a  spirit  is  at  work  throughout  the 
town,  which  will,  eventually,  raise  our  schools, — ^if  permitted  to  de^ 
Tclop  itself, — ^to  such  a  standard  as  will  truly  make  them  an  orna- 
ment to  the  town,  and  rejoice  the  hearts  of  many  who  have  labored 
for  their  prosperity. 

NORWICH. 

On  visiting  the  several  schools  under  their  care,  the  Committee 
have  been,  in  the  main,  much  pleased  with  the  general  appearance, 
deportment  and  improvement  of  the  schools ;  yet  they  feel  obliged 
to  make  some^two  or  three  exceptions. 

The  school  in  Mill  district,  though  suffering  from  the  want  of  suit- 
able accommodations,  reflected  much  credit  on  its  teacher,  especially 
in  its  excellent  order  and  discipline,  as  weU  as  in  the  thoroughness 
and  promptness  with  which  the  lessons  were  committed  and  recited. 
A  new  and  appropriate  school-house  has  been  erected  in  this  district, 
•—in  place  of  the  old  one, — ^which  is  at  once  the  pride  and  ornament 
of  their  village,  as  well  as  a  standing  monument  of  the  sound  judg- 
ment, enlightened  policy,  and  praiseworthy  liberality  of  the  members 
of  the  district.  The  new  house  of  GreeneviUe  district,  for  simplicity 
and  beauty  of  construction,  and  for  the  convenience  of  its  arrange- 
ments, may  well  be  considered  a  model  house.  As  for  the  schools 
they  will  speak  for  themselves  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
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to  visit  them.  From  the  primaiy  to  the  senior  department  they  al 
testify  to  the  fact  that  schools  pay  best  when  best  looked  after.  The 
school  in  the  West-middle  Town  street  district,  during  the  winter, 
reflected  the  highest  credit  on  its  young  and  faithful  teacher.  We 
learned  that  the  practice  in  this  school  has  been  to  review  once  a 
week,  and  if  that  was  the  cause  of  the  school's  appearing  as  well  as  H 
did,  we  can  very^confidently  recommend  the  practice  in  all  oor 
schools. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact  to  report,  and  one  which  promises  much  fgr 
the  future  of  our  schools,  that  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  children 
are  more  disposed  than  formerly  to  visit  the  schools.  This  has  been 
strikingly  noticeable  in  those  districts  that  have  new  and  attractive 
rooms. 

POMFRET. 

pROQRES^. — We  think  the  cause  of  education  is,  on  the  whole, 

advancing  though  it  is  an  ^^  up-hill  business"  of  the  hardest  kind.     The 

town  of  Pomfret  has  voted  to  establish  two  high  schoob,  one  in  each 

-parish,  to  commence  operations  on,  or  near,  the  middle  of  August 

next 

We  hope  much  good  will  come  from  this  arrangement.     It  is  th^ 
most  encouraging  movement  that  has  ever  been  made  here.     *    *   ' 
The  way  is  open  for  us  to  do  something  now.     This  is  one  of  the  first 
fruits  of  abolishing  school  societies.    The  tide  will  turn  in  Connectt- 
eut  now. 

PUTNAM. 

Tbachebs. — The  committees  of  the  several  districts  have  beep 
very  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services  of  teachers  well  qualified  10 
literary  attainments,  and  in  ability  and  tact  to  teach — ^the  latter  quali- 
fication being  esteemed  as  not  much  inferior  to  the  former. 

School -HO  USES. — Two  of  the  school-houses  in  this  town  are  ip 
a  very  bad  condition,  but  we  understand  that  the  matter  is  to  be 
remedied. 

Discipline. — What  seems  to  be  most  wanting  to  improve  the 
schools  of  this  town,  is  a  more  thorough  discipline,  and  a  more  conr 
stant  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  a  great  deal  more  in> 
terest  in  the  schools  on  the  part  of  parents.  The  first  might  be  more 
easily  accomplished  if  the  pupil  knew  that  enforcement  of  discipline 
at  school  would  be  approved  of  a(  hi$  home.    The  second  would  follow 


80  oohditiom  or  comiiom  soaooLs. 


tf  0omne  if  the  third  could  be  by  any  means  esGited  and  kepi  19  to 
Ua  proper  atandard. 

BEDDING. 

Proobess.  We  feel  that  we  have  made  some  advance  in  the 
condition  of  oar  schools.  A  better  class  of  teachers  are  einplojed, 
and  a  more  general  interest  is  beginning  to  prcTail.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, oar  school-houses  are  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  and,  though 
plain  and  unpretending  in  their  appearance,  are  comfortable  and  con- 
Tenient.  A  new  school-house  has  been  erected  in  district  No.  5, 
which  would  do  credit  to  any  locality. in  our  land.  ScTcral  houses, 
however,  still  remain  as  relics  of  a  past  age, — possessing  nothing  but 
the  charm  of  antiquity,  and  hardly  suitable  as  shelter  for  our  domes- 
tic animals. 

But  it  needs  only  the  efficient  cooperation  of  parents  with  faithful 
and  competent  teachers,  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
common  schools  in  the  town  of  Bedding. 

SATBBOOK. 

Though  the  standard  of  a  majority  of  the  schools  in  this  town  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  high,  yet  there  has  evidently  been  some  improve- 
ment from  last  year.  Our  teachers,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have 
done  well,  while  some  of  them  have  given  proof  of  superior  qualifi- 
cations, adaptation  and  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
At  the  examination  of  teachers,  we  have  urged  upon  them  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  at  first,  and  at  all  times,  perfect  discipline,  believing 
that  order  is  a  prime  essential  to  rapid  and  thorough  progress.  Not 
that  we  favor  a  resort  to  corporal  punishment  in  all  cases,  for  we 
believe  it  not  often  necessary,  yet  when  children,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  assume  the  reins  of  government  at  home,  and  only  permit  their 
parents  to  live  with  them  on  certain  conditions,  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  will  go  to  the  school-room  and  always  cheerfully 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the  teachers ;  such  may  sometimes  be  ben- 
efited by  trying  the  virtues  of  the  rod,  though  even  then  we  would 
advise  that  it  be  withheld  till  gentler  means  fail.  We  believe  thai 
when  a  child  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  at  school,  she  should  be  cor- 
rected at  home  as  well  as  by  his  teacher,  and  made  to  feel  that  school  • 
regulations  must  be  observed  at  all  hazards. 

School-houses.    Our  school-houses  are  much  in  the  condition 
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Y^dported  last  year,  the  external  appearance  fair,  but  the  internal 
arrangement  of  a  majority  of  them  inconvenient,  uncomfortable  and 
unpleasant.  All  of  our  schools  are  now  supplied  with  outline  maps 
and  blackboards,  and  three  of  them  have  this  year  made  a  beginning 
for  ft  library. 

SALEM. 

Apathy.  Two  very  serious  evils  abound  in  our  town  which 
retard  the  progress  of  our  schools  amazingly.  One  is  the  indifference 
of  parents  in  sending  their  children  to  school,  and  the  other  is  a  neg- 
lect to  provide  suitable  school-houses.  And  so  long  as  parents  do  not 
take  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  and  provide  suita- 
ble school-houses,  so  long  we  may  expect  to  see  our  schools  in  a 
low  state. 

It  is  lamentable  to  see  parents  sending  their  children  to  school  but 
half  the  time,  and  then  not  providing  them  with  a  sufficiency  of 
books,  as  though  they  expected  that  their  children  would  receive  an 
education  whether  they  went  to  school  or  not,  and  whether  supplied 
with  books  or  not.  A  number  of  our  houses  are  both  uncomfortable 
and  unfit  for  any  human  beings  to  take  shelter  in. 


SEYMOUR. 

Apparatus.  There  is  no  apparatus  in  any  of  the  schools,  and 
none  of  the  districts  have  libraries. 

Parental  Indifference.  There  is  a  great  want  of  interest 
manifested  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  Public  examinations  and 
lectures  on  education  are  unknown,  and  hardly  any  one  exhibits  any 
interest  further  than  to  have  the  schooling  of  their  children  cost  just  as 
little  as  possible  above  the  amount  received  from  the  School  Fund,  &c 

STAFFORD. 

Our  Youth.  The  rising  generation  are  the  hope  of  the  church 
and  the  world.  That  our  youth  may  be  prepared  to  meet  the  high 
responsibilities  which  will  come  upon  them  in  social  and  public  life^ 
they  must  be  thoroughly  educated  in  all  the  rudiments  of  learning 
taught  in  our  best  district  schools.  This  is  the  very  lowest  standard 
of  education  which  any  parent  should  propose  for  his  children.  In* 
deed,  every  parent  should  resolve  upon  elevating  the  standard  of 
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Camman  $chool  eduaUtan  and  effbrt  and  mon^^  needful  for  tliis  pm^ 
po«ey  should  be  forthcoming.  CoTetonsness  in  this  matter  is  bad 
eeonomj*  To  their  praise  be  it  spoken,  soTeral  of  the  districts  in  the 
town  have  provided  their  children  with  school-rooms,  spacious,  airy 
and  inviting.  In  some  of  them  the  furniture  is  after  the  best  model 
now  in  use. 

SiNOiNO.  It  has  been  observed  that  in  those  schools  where  more 
or  less  attention  was  given  to  singing,  there  was  the  most  ambition 
in  teachers  and  scholars,  the  greatest  proficiency  in  studies,  and  tha 
best  order.  Singing  maj  well  form  a  part  of  the  eYeTj  day  exer- 
cises of  the  school-room. 

Parental  Interest.  Many  of  the  schools  have  been  repeatedly 
visited  by  district  committees,  parents  and  others.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  That  schools  may  prosper  and  accomplish  the  proposed 
end,  parents  and  the  friends  of  education  must  take  a  lively  interest 
in  this  matter,  and  see  that  pupils  attend  constantly  and  seasonably. 

THOMPSON. 

Pbogbess.  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  during  the  past 
year  the  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  in  the  schools,  and 
to  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  the  minds  of  parents  and  the  commu- 
nity generally  in  the  cause,  has  met  with  an  encouraging  degree  of 
success.  More  visiting  of  the  schools  has  been  done  by  parisnts  than 
formerly.  A  better  class  of  teachers  has  been  employed;  the  school- 
houses,  in  several  instances,  have  been  much  improved,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools  and  the  proficiency  made  has  borne  evidence  to 
the  obviously  better  directed  effort. 

TOLLAND. 

Attendance.  Our  schools  can  never  be  what  they  should  be 
until  they  are  more  fully  and  regularly  attended.  The  responsibility 
rests  with  the  parents. 

Text-dooks.  a  general  fault  in  the  schools  is  a  want  of  uni- 
formity of  text-books; — ^as  the  duty  of  regulating  thh  matter  by  law, 
devolves  upon  the  board  of  visitors, — the  board  hope  in  some  degree 
to  remedy  the  evil, — ^and  they  will  do  this  the  more  willingly, 
inasmuch  as  the  expense  of  our  schools  is  so  nearly  defrayed  by  the 
public,  that  no  reasonable  man  can  object  to  the  expense  of  furnishing 
his  children  with  suitable  booiu. 
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VOLUNTOWN. 

Although  much  has  been  done  the  past  year  to  improve  our 
common  schools,  compared  with  previous  years,  yet  there  is  a  want 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  parents  and  guardians  on  the 
subject  of  education. 

School-houses.  Eight  of  our  school-houses  are  in  a  fair  condi- 
tion, being  warm  and  comfortable ;  three  of  them  have  been  built 
recently  in  the  modem  and  improved  style.  The  remaining  two  are 
to  be  removed  in  a  short  time,  and  the  new  style  of  houses  take  their 
place. 

Music.  Singing  has  been  taught  during  the  past  year  in  some  of 
our  schools.  We  have  noticed*  that  where  singing  was  taught  suc- 
cessfully, the  pupils  appeared  more  orderly  and  attentive  than  where 
it  was  not  taught. 

Improvement.  There  is  a  manifest  improvement  in  our  schools, 
compared  with  former  years ;  our  teachers  are  much  better  qualified, 
our  houses  in  a  far  better  condition,  the  attendance  of  pupils  more 
regular,  the  text-books  uniform,  and  the  people  are  more  interested 
in  the  important  work  of  educating  the  children. 

WARREN. 

Progress.  The  orderly  and  quiet  gippearance  of  the  school  in 
College  farms — the  promptness  with  which  the  scholars  gave  their 
answers  in  all  branches  in  which  they  were  examined,  and  the  neat- 
ness of  their  copy-books,  clearly  indicated  ability  and  faithfulness 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  which  insures  lasting  benefit  to  all  who 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  such  a  school.  Also  in  the  North  River  school 
there  has  been  a  greater  improvement  than  usual ;  the  manifest  tact 
-and  skill  of  the  teacher  have  wrought  a  very  perceptible  change  in 
the  appearance  of  those  who  have  attended. 

School-houses.  Of  the  school-houses  in  this  town,  three  only 
can  be  called  comfortable,  viz :  Center,  Pond,  and  North-East ;  the 
remaining  five  are  at  the  present  time  in  a  bad  condition. 

WATERFORD. 

Our  schools  have  not  been  generally  trained  in  orthography.  We 
enjoined  it  upon  our  teachers  last  Spring  Jo  pay  particular  attention 
to  this  subject ;  only  three  schools  out  of  the  eleven  showed  proficiency. 

Wc  think,  too,  that  our  schools  have  suffered,  and  in  some  istann- 
ces  made  almost  entire  failures,  from  the  great  attention  paid  to  things 
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of  a  seoondarj  importance.  Speaking  pieoes,  singing,  exhibitions^ 
&e.,  are  introduced,  and  when  the  teacher  has  not  a  well-balanced 
mind,  they  may  be  carried  to  excess.  A  little  caution  ^on  this  point 
is  sometimes  necessary. 

WINDHAM. 

Fbequknt  Change  of  Books.    The  complaint  is  often  made 
that  the  school-books  are  changed  frequently,  and  of  course  without 
necessity.    The  visitors  regret  this,  because  they  know  that  the 
complainants  are  mistaken.    Twenty  years  ago  the  law  allowed  dis- 
tricts, or  teaehers,  to  choose  the  books.    Then  changes  were  likely  to 
be  as  frequent  as  a  change  of  teachers.     For  seventeen  years  the 
visitors  have  been  empowered  to  direct  as  to  books.    In  this  Board, 
and  formerly  in  the  Windham  and  Willimantic  School  Societies, 
Board  of  Visitors,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  the  aim  has  ever 
been  to  make  the  fewest  changes  consistent  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  school.     The  improvement  in  school-books  has  probably  been 
as  great  as  that  in  machinery,  or  the  mechanic  arts,  in  fifty  yeaiu* 
If  manufacturers,  mechanics,  and  farmers,  find  it  profitable  to  re- 
glace  old  tools  with  those  of  a  later  invention,  so  may  schools.    The 
visitors  wish  to  make  no  changes  except  to  substitute  better  books  for 
those  in  use,  and  that  not  until  the  latter  have  been  used  at  least  two 
or  three  years.     As  to  reading  books  perhaps  it  would  sometimes  be 
desirable  to  change  authors,  providing  the  new  were  no  worse  than 
the  old.    In  fact,  however,  the  books  have  not  been  changed  except 
to  procure  superior  books.     Agents  have  in  some  cases  been  veiy 
urgent  to  secure  the  introduction  of  a  new  set  of  books.     The  Board 
however,  make  no  changes  at  the  solicitation  of,  or  in  the  presence  of 
an  agent.  ^  They  do  not  solicit  of  agents  copies  for  examination.    If 
such  are  furnished  they  do  not  consider  themselves  in  the  least  obli- 
gated to  adopt  them.    They  design  to  judge  each  book  by  its  own 
merits,  and  by  the  immediate  wants  of  the  schools.     They  design  to 
make  parents  the  least  possible  expense  for  new  works.     Printed 
recommendations  of  books  are  not  taken  as  evidence  of  their  supe- 
riority. 

The  visitors  apprehend  that  many  parents  have  committed  the 
error  of  attributing  the  child's  request  for  a  new  book  to  a  change  of 
books  ordered  by  the  visitors,  when  in  fact  the  child's  advance  in 
study  was  the  cause.  For  example,  a  child  commencing  at  the 
primary  department,  and  going  on  steadily  till  the  studies  of  the  first 
department  are  completed,  will  require  four  reading  books,  one  spell- 
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ing  book,  foar  or  fire  arithmetics^  two  geographies,  two  grammarB, 
ten  writing  books,  one  algebra,  one  history,  one  physiology,  one  sing- 
ing book,  one  dictionary — seventeen  books  in  all,  exclusive  of  the 
writing  books,  should  no  change  be  made  and  no  books  be  worn  out  or 
lost  in  the  twelve  years  the  child  attends  school.  But  some  changes 
must  be  made  for  the  sake  of  schools.  Twenty  books,  beside  the 
writing  books,  are  not  too  many  to  allow  for  one  pupil  attending  school 
from  four  to  sixteen.  Where  there  are  several  children  the  number 
of  books  will  be  almost  proportionally  greater.  Before  censuring 
the  visitors  for  changing  books,  some  parents  would  do  well  to  inquire 
if  the  book  asked  for  is  to  displace  an  old  one  equally  good,  or  to  take 
the  place  of  one  nearly  finished  by  the  class  to  which  the  child 
belongs. 

At  the  same  time  the  lack  of  suitable  books  injures  the  school  as  a 
whole,  discourages  and  embarrasses  the  teacher,  and  is  often  a  lasting 
injury  to  the  child  whose  parent  refuses  to  procure  a  new  book.  In 
some  of  the  schools  many  of  the  children  above  fourteen  years  are 
wasting  a  portion  of  their  precious  time  for  want  of  a  history,  a 
physiology,  or  an  algebra.  Love  for  the  children  induces  the  visitors 
to  urge  parents  to  excuse  themselves  from  the  folly  of  such  economy. 


c. 


REPORTS  OP  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 


Thb  following  minates  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes  in  ITVindham  and  New 
Haven  Counties,  are  given  as  they  were  sent  in  by  the  Secretaries.  The  exer- 
cises  at  the  other  Institutes  were  similar,  varied  only  to  meet  the  particnlar  cir- 
cumstances of  each  occasion. 

WINDHAM  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE, 

JETeld  at  North  Woodstock^  commencing  Sept,  2\8t. 

Agrbbablt  to  public  notice,  the  teachers  and  friends  of  educa- 
tion throughout  Windham  County,  and  also  from  other  sections, 
convened  at  the  Congregational  Church  at  North  Woodstoc]^,  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  September  2l8t,  1857. 

At  half  past  seven  o'clock  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Mr.  Charles  Northend,  conductor  of  the  exercises ;  and  prayer  was 
offered  by  Rev.  D.  W.  Elwood,  pastor  of  the  church.  Mr.  Northend 
then  delivered  the  opening  address. 

In  accprdance  with  the  design  of  our  Institutes,  which  of  course 
can  not  be  expected  to  impart  a  continued  course  of  instruction,  but 
which  rather  aim  to  inspire  teachers  with  a  zeal  for  their  calling,  and 
to  olevate  the  profession  in  the  general  esteem,  the  speaker  very 
appropriately  commenced  the  exercises  of  the  session,  by  directing 
the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the  importance  of  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  The  subject  was,  therefore,  entitled  ^Tlie  Work 
and  the  Workmen** 

Under  the  first  heading  the  speaker  took  a  brief,  yet  comprehen- 
•ive  view  of  the  field,  showing  the  obligation  resting  upon  all  friends 
of  humanity,  to  put  forth  most  active  efforts  to  check  the  downward 
tendency  of  the  ago,  by  sending  out  into  the  world  a  generationy  so 
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taainedy  morally  and  intellectaally,  as  to  be  secure  from  the  evils  of 
ignorance  and  insensible  to  the  seductive  influence  of  vice. 

He  pointed  ont  the  dangers  that  would  inevitably  result  from  the 
failure  to  discharge  these  duties,  and  depicted  in  strong  terms  the 
happy  consequences  that  would  flow  from  their  faithful  performance* 

Haviog  thu9  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers  a  conviction 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  before  them,  he  next  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  qualifications  of  the  laborer.  While  he  argued  that  the 
work  was  of  such  importance  that  it  should  command  the  highest 
amount  of  attainments,  he  still  maintained  that  intellectual  develop- 
ment alone  would  not  fit  an  individual  for  the  position  of  teacher. 

He  alone  is  the  true  teacher,  who  in  addition  to  a  good  mental  dis- 
cipline is  possessed  of  a  high  moral  character,  a  keen  relish  for  the 
performance  of  his  daily  duties,  a  deep  devotion  to  the  great  ends 
for  which  he  is  laboring. 

r  The  speaker  also  stated  various  facts  coming  under  his  own  obser- 
vation, showing  that  much  yet  remained  to  be  done  before  the  pro- 
fession could  be  brought  up  to  its  true  level.  He  thence  argued  the 
necessity  of  continual  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  education. 

At  the  close  of  this  interesting  lecture,  Rev.  Lucian  Burleigh,  of 
Plainfield  Academy,  delivered  a  salutatory  address,  welcoming  to 
their  field  of  labor,  the  gentlemen  sent  hither  by  the  State,  and  con- 
gratulating the  audience  upon  the  interest  felt  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, as  evinced  by  the  largeness  of  the  number  assembled,  and 
auguring  from  this  full  attendance,  future  success  to  the  meetings  of 
the  Institute. 

Remarks  in  the  same  pleasant  strain  were  made  by  Mr.  M.  T. 
Brown,  of  New  Haven,  assistant  of  Mr.  N%rthend. 

Rev.  Mr.  Elwood,  taking  up  a  point,  touched  upon  by  the  lecturer, 
viz :  the  moral  and  religious  qualifications  of  teachers,  expanded  it 
at  some  length,  insisting  strongly  upon  the  possession  of  piety  as  a  first 
requisite  in  the  teacher. 

Mr.  Nothend  appointed  the  next  meeting  at  the  Village  Hall,  at 
nine  o'clock,  Tuesday  morning,  and  having  urged  the  teachers  to  be 
punctual  in  attendance,  the  meeting  was  closed  with  music  from  the 
<Aioir. 

MoBNiNO  Session,  Tuesday,  September  22d. 

The  Institute  met  at  the  Village  Hall  at  nine  o'clock. 
Mr.  Burleigh  opened  the  exercises  by  reading  appropriate  passa- 
ges of  scripture  and  prayer. 
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The  meeting  was  then  organized  by  the  appamtmeat  of  a  Secretavf 
and  the  enrolment  of  members.  Mr.  Northend  then  conducted  aa 
exercise  in  Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons.  This  is  the  title  of  a  work 
consisting  of  a  collection  of  narratires  and  anecdotes^  descriptive  of 
scenes  well  fitted  to  call  forth  thought  and  impress  moral  sentiments* 

The  design  of  the  work  is  to  cultivate  and  quicker-  the  sense  of 
right'  and  wrong  in  children.  The  method  of  using  it  is  to  read 
these  anecdotes  in  the  presence  of  the  school  and  then  to  put  suck 
questions  as  are  calculated  to  draw  out  the  opinions  of  the  pupib 
«pon  the  propriety  of  the  conduct  of  the  persons  mentioned.. 

Mn  Northend  then  introduced  a  spelling  exeroise,  dictating  the 
words  which  were  written  on  slips  of  paper  by  the  members,  and 
then  handed  in  to  be  examined. 

The  Institute  was  then  addressed  by  Mr.  Brown  upon  the  subject 
of  reading.  'He  first  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  good  reading,  as 
an  accomplishment  necessary  to  all  persons  of  education,  and  forcibly 
depicted  the  erroneous  methods  of  instruction  formerly  prevalent  i& 
many  of  our  schools.  On  account  of  the  brevity  of  the  time  allotted 
to  the  discussion  of  the  various  subjects  that  would  come  before  the 
Institute,  he  would  not  go  into  the  minutiae  of  elocution,  but  would, 
in  a  general  manner,  attempt  to  answer  the  question  often  asked  by 
teachers, ''  How  shall  we  make  our  pupils  good  readers  ?^ 

In  endeavoring  to  answer  this  question,  the  speaker  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers  to  the  fact,  that  in  order  to  constitute  a  good  reader 
thero  must  be  a  development  of  two  distinct  elements  of  the  human 
character,  viz :  the  intellect  and  the  sensibility. 

While  a  clear  intellectual  comprehension  of  the  sense  of  a  pas- 
sage is  necessary,  that  it^nay  be  read  properly,  this  alone  will  not 
ruffice.  Persons  in  whom  the  intellect  and  reasoning  powers  pre* 
dominate  at  the  expense  of  the  affections,  do  not  make  the  most  inter- 
esting readers  or  speakers.  Their  style  is  too  cold  and  formal.  The 
speaker  instanced  Daniel  Webster  as  one  of  that  class  of  oratorsi 
who  appeal  to  the  head  rather  than  to  the  heart,  who  deal  in  argu- 
ment rather  than  pathos. 

But  to  make  an  interesting  reader,  one  needs  a  warm  emotional 
nature  that  can  be  easily  stirred  up,  and  brought  into  sympathy  miiSk 
the  spirit  of  the  author. 

All  celebrated  actors  had  natures  of  this  kind.  Henry  Clay  was 
an  orator  possessed  of  an  emotional  nature.  He  excited  the  feelings 
of  his  hearers,  and  thus  created  a  carrent  of  enthusiasm  that 
Ihem  whithersoever  he  desired. 
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«  To  sam  the  matter  up,  in  order  to  read  a  given  passage  correctly, 
three  general  qualifications  are  necessary. 

Ist.  A  complete  understanding  of  the  subject  treated  upon.  2d.  A 
perfect  familiarity  with  the  language,  in  which  the  ideas  are  con- 
veyed.  Sd.  A  hearty  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  passage,  a 
onion  so  to  speak,  of  the  heart  of  the  reader  with  that  of  the  author. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Brown  read  several  passageSf 
by  way  of  illustration  of  the  points  presented,  and  in  giving  different 
turns  to  the  sentiment  of  a  paragraph  by  means  of  the  variation  in 
the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  show- 
ing a  truly  artistic  taste  and  ^ilL 

Tuesday,  Aftebnoon  Sessiok. 

Mr.  Northend  reported  the  result  of  his  examinations  of  the  lists 
of  words  handed  in  this  forenoon,  announcing  the  number  of  words 
mis-spelled  in  each  list.  Mr.  Northend  when  holding  Institutes  in 
various  places,  is  accustomed  to  give  out  words  in  this  way  in  order 
to  test  the  capacity  of  the  members,  and  though  among  the  large 
number  here  present,  there  would  of  course  be  some  unable  to  spell 
all  the  words  given  out,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  he  had  never  found  an 
Institute  composed  of  better  spellers. 

An  exercise  in  abbreviations  was  then  given.  A  few  simple 
abbreviations  such  as  insLy  uU.,  &c.,  were  given  out,  and  the  mem- 
bers requested  to  write  original  sentences,  making  proper  use  of  them. 
The  result  showed  that  some  misapprehended  these  terms. 

Mr.  Northend  next  made  a  brief  address  upon  the  importance  of 
making  a  profession  of  the  teachers'  occupation.  No  class  uf  pe»> 
sons  were  more  necessary  or  useful  to  society  than  teachers,  and  no 
class  had  less  of  the  esprit  de  corps.  In  other  departments  of  mental 
effort,  such  as  theology,  law,  medicine,  science  and  literature,  were 
to  be  found  classes  of  men  engaged  in  active  efforts  to  improve  iheoir 
selves,  and  to  elevate  their  calling  in  the  popular  regard. 

Each  of  these  departments  of  labor  had  its  standard  publications^ 
and  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  lawyer,  a  clergyman,  or  a  physiciaoy 
who  had  not  a  library  more  or  less  stocked  with  valuable  works. 
But  bow  rarely  is  it  the  case,  that  teachers  possess  such  appliances 
for  assisting  them  in  their  labor.  Or  rather  how  oflen  do  we  find 
teachers  who  are  not  even  aware  that  a  series  of  publications  haa 
been  issued  for  their  use. 

Again,  in  medicine,  law,  ioe»f  there  are  periodical  publieatioa^ 
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condacted  with  great  abilitj,  and  amplj  suatained  bj  the  professions. 
But  it  is  comparatively  a  recent  matter  that  journals  have  been 
issued  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  teacher. 

Mr.  N.  had  taken  part  in  getting  up  the  Massachusetts  Teach-* 
er«  and  it  was  at  that  time  considered  a  hazardous  experiment. 
Educational  journals  now  stand  on  a  firmer  basis,  yet  they  need  sup* 
port,  and,  more  than  all,  the  teachers  need  the  journals.  Of  the 
teachers  of  Connecticut  not  more  than  one  out  of  five  has  subscribed 
for  the  Common  School  Journal.  Though  editor  of  the  Journal,  his 
pecuniary  interest  in  it  was  entirely  independent  of  the  subscription 
listy  so  that  in  this  respect  it  was  a  matter  of  indifierence  to  him 
whether  there  were  five  hundred  or  five  thousand  subscribers.  He 
could,  therefore,  without  any  breach  of  propriety  urge  the  teachers 
present  to  take  the  Journal. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Northend's  remarks,  Mr.  Burleigh  made 
a  short  but  eloquent  address  to  the  Institute.  He  gave  a  history  of 
his  own  experience  as  a  teacher,  and,  as  an  incentive  to  all,  emulous 
of  similar  success,  to  come  and  do  likewise ;  he  spoke  particularly  of 
the  peculiar  reward  received  at  the  hands  of  the  people  of  this  town, 
for  services,  (not  seven  years  in  length)  rendered  them.  He  closed 
t?ith  an  animated  appeal  to  the  teachers  present,  to  labor  for  their 
self-improvement,  and  assured  them,  that  the  perusal  of  our  educa- 
tional journals,  by  familiarizing  them  with  the  progressive  movements 
of  the  day,  would  be  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  accomplish- 
ing the  desired  end. 

Mr.  Brown  also  added  a  word  in  favor  of  the  Common  Schocd 
Journal,  for  which  during  the  recess  a  goodly  number  subscribed. 
After  a  short  recess  Mr.  Brown  took  up  the  subject  of  Arithmetic, 
and  gave  some  instructions  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  pri- 
mary classes  should  be  taught.  Children  are  not  capable  of  long- 
continued  effort  and  therefore  should  have  short  lessons.  They  soon 
weary  of  a  given  routine  of  study,  and  therefore  novel  methods  of 
instruction  should  be  used.  Mr.  Brown  spoke  particularly  of  unitjf 
as  being  the  base  of  all  numbers,  and  gave  ingenious  methods  of 
presenting  this  truth  to  children,  teaching  them  to  spell  all  numbers 
with  one  letter,  the  unit  1.  Mr.  Burleigh  gave  an  exercise  in  En|^ 
lish  Grammar  and  explained  several  methods  which  he  adopts  to 
instruct  and  interest  his  classes  in  its  study. 

1.  Children  should  learn  grammar  from  the  correct  conversatioD 
of  all  their  older  associates.  Parents  and  teachers  have  need  to  be 
careful  how  they  speak,  for  they  daguerreotype  their  own  errora  upon 
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the  mind  of  the  child.  The  teacher  shoald  speciallj  avoid  all  bad 
g^nunmar* 

2.  Before  using  text-books  of  Grammar,  children  should  hAT% 
much  simple  oral  instruction.  Teach  them  to  write  on  slates  or  the 
black-board  the  names  of  common  objects ;  let  them  know  that  these 
names  form  a  large  class  of  words  called  nouns ;  teach  them  their 
qualities  by  associating  adjective  words  well  understood  with  well- 
known  nouns ;  teach  the  action  of  things.  Dwell  long  enough  on 
each  of  these  topics  to  fix  it  in  the  mind ;  advance  by  short  steps  to  the 
genders,  numbers,  persons  and  cases  of  nouns,  and  the  moods  and 
tenses  of  verbs  ;  when  in  this  manner  you  have  taught  all  the  classed 
of  words  take  simple  sentences  and  ruling  the  black-board  into  as 
many  columns  as  you  find  classes  of  words,  choose  some  plain  sen- 
tence and  require  the  class  to  name  the  column  in  which  each  word 
belongs,  and  let  an  advanced  pupil  in  the  class  or  the  teacher  write 
it  in  his  place. 

Example. — O I  how  children  love  sound  apples,  peaches  and  pears 
and  ripe  berries  from  the  fields  which  lie  about  their  home. 


Noun. 


Pron. 

Verb. 

Adj. 

Adv. 

Prep. 

Conj. 

which 

love 

sound 

how 

from 

and 

their 

lie 

ripe 

about 

Int. 


01 


Children 

Apples 

Peaches 

Pears  . 

Berries 

Fields 

Home 

Another  method  suited  to  more  advanced  classes  who  have  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  text-book  is  to  select  a  sentence  from  the 
Class  Reading  Book  for  Analysis  after  the  plan  of  the  model  given 
below.  This  is  to  be  a  written  exercise ;  head  the  paper  obammati- 
OAL  ANALYSIS,  rule  it  into  three  spaces,  one  narrow  and  two  wide  as 
below ;  head  the  narrow  left  hand  Sentence,  and  then  write  the  exer- 
cise one  word  under  another ;  head  the  second  space  Syntax,  and 
through  the  middle  of  it  write  the  same  words  as  in  the  first  space, 
drawing  a  line  under  each  ;  the  words  in  the  example  to  be  so  marked 
are  printed  in  italics ;  complete  the  syntax  of  each  word  in  the  second 
space  by  placing  at  the  right  or  left,  or  on  both  sides  of  it,  the  word  or 
words  with  which  it  is  grammatically  related ;  head  the  third  space 
Etymology  and  Syntax,  and  in  it  give,  in  abbreviations,  the  pars- 
ing of  each  word  in  the  lesson  with  the  rule  for  its  disposal. 
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OBAMMATIOAL   ANALYSIS. 


fSHTBlfCB. 


The 

character 

of 

the 

Brasilians 

is 

that 

of 

a 

hoapitable, 

affectionate 

intellig;ent 

and 
aspiring 
people. 


BTHTAX. 


The  character  Def.  acy.  Rnleyiii. 


€iharacUr  is 
character  o^  Brazilians 
Ae  Brazilians 
of  BraxUians 
character  is 

lAAat 
that  of  people 
a  people 


affectionate  people 
intdiigent  people 
(_)  and(-) 

aspiring  people 
of  people. 


BTTMOLOOT  AKD  BY19TAX. 


C.  n.  Sd  p.,  8.,  n.  g.,  n.  c  ,  R.  i. 

Prep,  (word  of  doab.  relation)  B.  xix. 

def.  adj.,  R.  Tiii. 

P.  n.,  3d  p.,  p.  n.,  obj.  c,  R.  xx. 

ir.  i.  v.,  ind.  m.,  pr.  t.,  Sd.  p.,  s.,  R.  !x. 

pro.  adj.,  nsed  as  n.,  n.  c.  ah.  "  ia  "  R.  xH. 

preposition,  R.  xix. 

def.  adj.,  R.  viii. 


hoapitable  people  descriptiye  adjective,  R.  viii. 


do.  do.       do. 

do.  do.       do. 

conjunction,  R.  yiii. 
descriptive  adj.  R.  viii.      , 
c.  n.  collective,  Sd  p.,  s.,  ob.  c,  R.  c  , 


These  exercises  the  teacher  can  correct  at  his  room  out  of  school 
hours.  They  teach  spelling,  writing  and  parsing  at  the  same  time, 
and  form  exact  habits  of  thought  and  expression.  When  pupils  are 
quite  advanced,  give  to  the  class  five  or  six  words  to  he  formed  with 
others  into  a  sentence  to  be  analyzed  in  the  same  manner ;  this  will 
often  become^a  deeply  interesting  exercise.  Require  the  pupils  to 
fold  the  papers  as  for  filing  and  write  their  names  on  the  hack  of 
each,  severally. 

Tuesday  Evening. 

Professor  Camp  having  arrived  in  town  this  evening,  delivered  «a 
address  in  the  Church  ;  the  exercises  commenced  at  seven  o'clock. 
Our  evening  audiences  being  composed  less  exclusively  of  teachers, 
than  during  the  day,  the  exercises  are  of  a  more  general  character. 

The  lecture  of  the  evening  therefore  embraced  a  wider  range  of 
topics,  not  only  referring  to  the  duties  of  the  teacher,  but  also  im- 
pressing upon  the  minds  of  the  audience  a  sense  of  the  obligatioa 
resting  upon  communities  and  citizens  in  general  to  strengthen  the 
arms  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  education. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  a  few  additional  remarks  were  oflbred 
by  Messrs.  Burleigh  and  Elwood. 

The  choir  agreeably  diversified  the  exercises  of  the  evening  with 
excellent  music. 

Morning  Session,  Wednesday,  Sept.  21. 
The  devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Professor  Camp. 

Moral  lesson  with  appropriate  questions  and  remarks  by  Mr.  Bur- 
leigh. 
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Prof.  Camp  having  visited  town  solely  for  the  purpose  of  delivev* 
ing  the  lecture  of  the  preceding  evening,  and  being  now  about  (a 
leave,  took  the  opportunity  to  make  a  few  remarks.  He  did  not  take 
up  any  special  topic,  not  desiring  to  interfere  with  the  course  laid 
down  by  the  managers  of  the  Institute,  but  in  a  sympathizing  and 
affectionate  spirit,  dropped  a  few  words  of  encouragement  and  ex- 
hortation to  the  assembled  teachers 

Mr.  Brown  then  continued  the  subject  of  Arithmetic  He  ex* 
plained  a  useful  method  of  drilling  classes  mentally,  by  giving  them 
a  certain  number  and  requiring  them  immediately  to  name  its  arlth- 
tneticai  complement.  He  also  exhibited  a  method  of  adding  two 
columns  of  figures  at  the  same  time. 
'  Mr.  Northend  then  took  up  the  subject  of  spelling.  He  spoke  of  the 
universal  prevalence  of  bad  spelling  throughout  the  country,  and 
complained  of  the  too  little  attention  paid  to  this  branch  in  our 
tchoob.  A  volunteer  class  was  now^formed  and  various  methods  of 
spelling  practiced. 

One  method  exhibited  was  to  permit  the  'pupils  to  give  out 
words  to  each  other,  the  first  giving  out  a  word  to  the  second,  who 
mfter  spelling  this  passed  another  to  the  third,  &c. 

Still  another  method  was  to  read  or  pronounce  a  short  s^ntenot 
before  the  class,  and  then  require  them  to  spell  the  words  in  regular 
order,  and  finally  pronounce  the  sentence  in  concert. 

Mr.  Burleigh  exhibited  his  method  of  using  the  spelling  book  of 
synonyms.  On  each  page  of  this  work  there  are  several  columns  of 
words,  those  in  the  second,  third  or  fourth  column  being  synonymoua 
in  meaning  with  those  in  the  first.  The  word  in  the  first  column  ia 
therefore  the  key  to  the  others,  and  this  being  given  out,  the  pupil  is 
expected  not  only  to  spell  this,  but  also  each  of  its  synonyms. 

Mr.  J.  Griffith  and  Miss  E.  P.  Barrows  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  criticism,  and  the  session  closed  by  singing  Old  Hundred. 

Wednesday  Aftebnoon. 

Mr.  Brown  continued  the  subject  of  reading.  He  first  spoke  of 
the  necessity  that  pupils  should  think  while  reading.  Pupils  are  i^ 
to  read  in  a  listless  manner,  without  regard  to  the  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage. To  break  up  this  habit,  questions  designed  to  elicit  thought^ 
should  be  asked  upon  the  subject  matter  of  the  lesson. 

Mr.  Brown  then  spoke  of  Forct  as  an  element  in  reading  and 
oratory.    He  drew  a  diagram  representing  the  scale,  and  trained  the 
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nembers  of  the  Institute  by  a  correct  exercise  upon  soands  uttered 
with  different  degrees  of  force. 

Mr.  Burleigh  then  resumed  the  subject  of  grammar.  The  sen- 
tences composed  of  the  words  giyen  out  yesterday,  were  handed  in 
to  be  examined. 

Mr.  Burleigh  next  unfolded  a  novel  and  interesting  theory  witk 
regard  to  the  origin  of  sounds,  showing  that  all  the  sounds  of  th^ 
language  are  merely  a  deyelopment  of  the  earliest  utterances  of  the 
infant. 

Mr.  Northend  took  up  Mental  Arithmetic,  and  spoke  highly  of  itf 
▼alue  as  a  means  of  discipline.  Then  in  order  to  test  the  skill  of 
the  members  in  adding,  he  gave  out  numbers  to  be  written  in  columns 
on  slips  of  paper.  At  a  given  signal  the  members  were  to  commence 
adding  and  the  first  who  ascertained  the  result  to  call  out,  '^  No.  l,** 
the  second,  ^  No.  2,"  &c.  The  sums  contained  five  columns  with  nine 
figures  in  each  column.  The  time  occupied  by  different  ^individuals 
in  ascertaining  the  result,  varied  from  thirty  to  sixty  seconds. 

Mr.  Burleigh  then  called  upon  the  members  of  the  Institute  to 
think  of  some  number,  it  made  no  difference  what  He  then 
directed  them  \o  multiply  this  by  a  number  which  he  gave,  to  add, 
•abtract,  &e. 

•  Af^er  taking  them  through  a  variety  of  operations,  he  finally 
demanded  the  result,  when  behold!  all  had  arrived  at  the  same 
though  taking  different  numbers  at  the  outset. 

Mr.  Burleigh  repeated  this  process  once  or  twice,  and  then  stated 
that  he  should  call  upon  the  members  of  the  Institute  to  explain  this 
to-morrow. 

Wednesday  Evening. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Northrop,  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  regularly  ap- 
pointed speaker  for  the  evening,  but  owing  to  unavoidable  circum- 
stances, was  unable  to  attend. 

The  members  of  the  Institute,  thus  disappointed  in  their  anticipa- 
tions of  a  rich  intellectual  treat,  were  consoled  by  the  announcement, 
tliat  Mr.  Northrop  would  be  present  and  take  part  in  the  later  exer- 
ciaes  of  the  week. 

In  the  absence  of  the  regular  speaker,  the  evening  was  occupied 
with  a  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  Graded  Schools.  Mr.  North* 
end  first  addressed  the  audience  upon  this  subject,  followed  by  Mr« 
Burleigh. 

The  Hon*  Peleg  C.  Child,  whose  hospitality  many  members  of  tho 
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Institute  enjoyed,  and  whose  kindlj  presence  cheered  us  in  our  dis- 
cussions, next  entertained  the  audience  with  some  account  of  the 
condition  of  public  schools  during  his  earlier  years.  Mr.  Child 
strongly  contrasted  the  past  with  the  present  state  of  things,  and 
while  in  some  respects  preferring  the  former,  nevertheless  heartily, 
indorsed  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  ej^evate  the  standard  of  popu- 
lar education.     Remarks  were  also  offered  by  other  gentlemen. 

As  the  remaining  sessions  of  the  Institute  were  to  be  held  in  the 
adjacent  village  of  East  Woodstock,  at  the  close  of  the  evening's 
exercises,  a  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Burleigh,  and^assed  unan- 
imously, returning  thanks  to  the  people  of  the  village  of  North 
Woodstock  for  their  hospitality.  This  resolution  was  slightly  modi- 
fied and  adopted  at  East  Woodstock,  and  may  be  found  in  the  closing 
proceedings. 

The  meeting  was  closed  with  the  benediction  by  the  pastor  of  the 
church,  Mr.  El  wood. 

Thursday  Morniko. 

The  Institute  assembled  at  the  Church  in  East  Woodstock,  at  nine 
o'clock. 

-  The  exercises  were  opened  with  the  reading  of  Scripture  by  Mr. 
Brown.  After  singing  by  the  choir,  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Fratt,  pastor  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  Northend  added  a  few  remarks  to  what  had  already  been  said 
upon  the  subject  of  spelling. 

Teach  small  children  to  spell  the  names  of  familiar  objects,  this 
will  awaken  thought 

Geography  was  next  taken  up.  Mr.  Northend  remarked  upon  the 
inefficient  methods  of  instruction  in  this  branch  too  much  in  vogue  in 
many  schools.  Pupils  are  often  taught  to  repeat  lists  of  nameSy 
without  connecting  ideas  with  them.  The  result  is,  that  even  these 
names  escape  from  the  mind,  for  they  are  not  associated  with  the 
daily  thoughts  of  the  child.  But  the  true  method  of  teaching,  is  to 
extend  the  general  information  of  the  child  in  connection  with  his 
-  progress  in  Geography.  While  conducting  recitations  in  Geography, 
the  teacher  should  relate  to  his  class  interesting  narratives  and  aneo* 
dotes,  so  that  the  name  of  a  given  locality  may  be  associated  in  the 
mind  of  the  child  with  the  events  that  have  there  occurred. 

A  good  method  of  imparting  instruction  is  to  make  use  of  the  new»* 
papers  of  the  day,  reading  to  classes  the  news  firom  foreign  countries. 
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or  the  Bhipping  news,  and  questioning  the  pnpils  with  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  statements  made,  and  the  location  of  places. 

It  is  also  a  useful  exercise  to  require  pupils  to  write  compositions 
embodying  the  information  they  may  have  obtained  upon  the  geog* 
raphy  of  a  particular  country  or  state. 

Mr.  Burleigh  spoke  of  map-drawing  as  a  means  of  acquiring  accu- 
rate information  in  geography*  He  also  urged  topical  recitations  and 
called  forward  some  of  his  pupils  who  exhibited  remarkable  pro- 
ficiency in  this  branch  as  the  result  of  the  method  of  teaching  which 
he  explained. 

Afler  a  recitation  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  designed  to  show  the 
manner  in  which  such  recitations  should  be  conducted,  the  Institute 
took  a  short  recess. 

Mr.  Northend  remarked  upon  the  manner  of  conducting  recita^ 
tions.  During  recitations,  teachers  should  require  their  pupils  to  pay 
the  strictest  attention. 

Mr.  Brown  next  resumed  his  instructions  upon  elocution,  taking  up 
the  department  of  ^^Fitch."  Individual  members  of  the  Institute  were 
called  upon  to  read  passages  in  illustration  of  the  principles  explained, 
and  all  joined  in  concert  exercises. 

Mr.  Brown  then  read  some  passages  from  Shakspeare,  with  very 
fine  effect,  and  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  Institute. 

Critic's  report  called  up,  but  deferred.  Miss  E.  D.  Bates  was 
appointed  critic  for  the  session  of  the  succeeding  day.  The  Institute 
adjourned  to  Friday  morning  to  give  time  for  the  County  Educational 
Afisociatioo. 


WINDHAM  COUNTY  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

^  Object. — 77ie  object  of  this  Association  shall  be,  to  promote^  by  aU 
fight  means,  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  our  Common  Schools 
throughout  the  County  and  State, — Constitution,  Abticle  II. 

The  Windham  County  Educational  Association  held  its  ninth  meet* 
ing  (seventh  quarterly)  in  connection  with  the  Teachers'  Institute  at 
Bast  Woodstock,  on  Thursday,  September  24, 1867,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  L.  Burleigh, 
of  Plainfield,  who  made  some  remarks  upon  the  object,  present  pros- 
pects, and  hopes  of  the,  Association. 

The  Secretary  gave  a  brief  history  of  its  proceedings,  after  which 
the  report  of  the  last  meeting  was  read  and  approved.    The  meeting 
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Was  held  on  the  fourth  of  July  at  Ashford,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  the  Association  has  ever  held.  The  address  on  the  occasion 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Gay  lord,  now  principal  of  Ashford  Acad- 
emy, a  native  of  the  village,  and  an  enthusiastic  teacher ;  his  subject 
was  "  THE  Orioin  and  Prooress  op  American  Institutions." 

Several  other  addresses  were  extemporaneously  given  and  received 
with  hearty  interest  by  the  people  in  attendance.  The  occasion  will 
be  long  remembered  by  the  teachers  present  and  by  the  good  people 
of  Ashford.  After  the  approval  of  the  Secretary's  report,  a  business 
committee  was  chosen,  consisting  of  Messrs.  E.  R.  Keyes,  Calvin  Fos^ 
ter,  and  H.  C.  Kinne. 

E.  B.  Keyes,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  School  Text-books, 
appointed  at  the  last  meeting,  submitted  a  verbal  report  The  import* 
ance  of  the  subject  demands  a  wide  range  of  observation,  knowledge 
and  discussion,  and  no  small  discretion  and  experience.  The  commit* 
tee  have  not  been  able  to  give  the  subject  that  attention  which  its 
importance  demands,  and  therefore  ask  an  extension  of  time,  to  which 
the  Association  agreed. 

The  text-books  used  in  the  several  towns  being  called  for,  response 
from  thirteen  towns  was  received,  from  which  it  appeared  that  some 
approach  to  general  uniformity  had  been  made  during  the  year. 

The  number  of  Spelling  books,  as  compared  with  last  year,  has 
been  reduced  from  three  to  two  ;  Readers,  from  six  to  three ;  Ilisto* 
ries,  from  four  to  three ;  Geographies,  from  six  to  three ;  Arithmetics^ 
from  six  to  four ;  the  Grammars  have  not  diminished  in  number,  six 
being  still  used.     Four  Algebras  are  in  use,  and  two  Philosophies. 

More  should  be  done  to  secure  complete  uniformity.  At  the  close  of 
an  extended  discussion  of  Text-Books,  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of 
Saxonville,  Mass.,  was  introduced  by  the  President,  and  gave  some 
good,  sound,  practical  thoughts  upon  the  subject  of  Education  in  its 
true  meaning  and  scope, — such  an  Education  as  gives  the  will  su* 
preme  control  over  the  mind,  with  all  its  powers. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Association  was  read,  and  several  teachers 
gave  in  their  names,  and  paid  the  annual  tax,  and  became  members 
for  the  year.  After  the  completion  of  some  additional  business,  the 
Association  adjourned  till  6^  o'clock. 

Evening  Session,  6J  o'clock. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

Voted  to  defer  the  further  consideration  of  Text-Books  till  the 
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next  meeting  of  the  Association ;  at  which  time  the  Committee  having 
the  subject  in  charge  will  report. 

The  President  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence, to  facilitate  the  business  of  the  oi^nization,  and  recom- 
mended that  gentlemen  and  ladies  be  appointed  to  prepare  Essays 
upon  the  various  branches  of  the  great  subject  of  '^  Education  for  the 
entire  people." 

The  appointments  proposed  were  in  part  made  as  follows : 

Committee  op  Correspondence. — GreorgeT.Bixbj,  for  Thomp- 
son ;  Amasa  Chandler,  North  Woodstock  ;  L.  B.  Richards,  Ashford ; 
Wm.  H.  Latham,  Eastford ;  Porter  B.  Peck,  Chaplin ;  Calvin  C. 
Foster,  Hampton ;  Albertus  S.  Bruce,  Pomfret  Landing ;  John  A. 
Carpenter,  Putnam ;  Sidney  B.  Frost,  West  Killingly ;  E.  R.  Keyes, 
Brooklyn;  Henry  O.  Spalding,  Plainfield ;  Samuel  Tracy  Dow, 
Voluntown;  H.  C.  Einne,  Canterbury;  Jared  GriflSth,  Sterling; 
Henry  W.  Avery,  Windham  ;  C.  N.  Palmer,  Scotland. 

Singing  by  the  Choir  followed  the  business,  and  Rev.  L.  H.  Wake- 
man,  of  West  Woodstock,  led  the  audience  in  prayer.  The  President 
then  introduced  C.  C.  Burleigh,  of  Plainfield,  as  lecturer  for  the 
evening.  Mr.  Burleigh's  subject  was  "  The  Pedagogue  ob  Tinu 
Demagogue." 

This  was  a  strong,  logical,  and  truly  brilliant  effort,  and  enchained 
the  attention  of  a  crowded  audience  for  two  hours.  Mr.  Burleigh's 
picture  of  the  "  Demagogue"  was  not  calculated  to  improve  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  honest  patriots  for  the  class ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
drawn  so  truthfully,  that  the  features  of  native  deformity  appeared 
in  all  their  ugliness.  The  sketch  he  drew  of  the  educator,  the  ^  Ped- 
agogue," on  the  contrary,  gave  new  dignity  and  excellence  to  the 
teacher's  employment.  No  good  notes  of  this  eloquent  address  were 
made,  and  the  memories  of  those  who  heard  must  alone  record  it* 
After  an  interesting  session,  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Hampton  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary. 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

Friday  Morning. 

Mr.  Burleigh  led  in  devotional  exercises.  Moral  lesson  by  Mr. 
Northend,  who  followed  by  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  discipline  in 
schools.    The  teacher,  in  order  to  control  his  school — 

Ist,  Must  be  capable  of  self-government.     2d,  Must  always  be 
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pQnctnal.    8d,  Must  have  such  habits  as  are  a  proper  model  for  hit 
pupils,  &c. 

Bey.  Mr.  Northrop,  of  Massachusetts,  continued  the  same  topic, 
endorsing  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Northend,  as  coming  from  one  who 
evidently  had  had  practical  experience  in  teaching.  Mr.  Northrop 
further  remarked,  in  consideration  of  the  following  points : 

1st,  Corporal  punishment  rarely  necessary.  2d,  Duty  of  the 
teacher  to  avoid  this  mode  of  punishment,  by  appealing  to  the  moral 
feelings.  3d,  Necessity  for  teachers  to  be  capable  of  interesting 
young  pupils,  and  to  understand  the  motives  by  which  children  may 
be  influenced. 

After  recess,  Mr.  Northend  read  an  interesting  letter  from  a  friend, 
a  native  of  this  village,  but  now  teaching  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
State.  He  then  remarked  briefly  upon  Penmanship,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Burleigh  with  a  few  additional  suggestions  upon 
Geography. 

Mr.  Brown  then  concluded  his  instructions  in  Reading,  referring 
particularly  to  *'  movement"  as  an  element  to  be  considered  in  the 
study  of  Elocution.  He  also  reviewed  the  principles  discussed  in  his 
former  lectures,  and  drilled  the  Institute  in  correct  exercises  on  the 
sounds  of  letters. 

The  critics  brought  in  their  reports,  and  the  Institute  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Ij}  P.  M. 

Fridat  Afternoon. 

Mr.  Northend  took  up  the  subject  of  Composition,  showing  how 
this  study,  usually  so  difficult  and  irksome  to  children,  may  be  made 
simple  and  interesting. 

A  committee  to  draft  resolutions  was  then  appointed,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Burleigh  as  chairman,  and  one  member  from  each  town  in  the 
county.  The  children  of  the  village  having  been  invited  to  attend 
the  session  of  the  aflemoon,  were  addressed  in  a  familiar  manner  by 
various  gentlemen.  Mr.  Burleigh,  in  particular,  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  his  connection  with  Mr.  Pease  in  the  management  of  the 
mission  at  "  Five  Points." 

After  recess,  members  of  the  Institute  wishing  to  have  any  point 
relating  to  the  management  of  schools  discussed,  were  invited  to  hand 
in  written  questions.  In  reply  to  a  question  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
priety of  corporal  punishment,  Mr.  Brown  related  his  experience; 
having  commenced  his  course  as  a  teacher  with  the  determination 
never  to  appeal  to  force,  but  soon  finding  occasion  to  reconsider  the 
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■uUter.    The  eoochukms  to  wbich  Mr.  B.  arriyed,  and  wbich  were 
■lao  concarred  in  bj  the  other  gentlemen,  were  as  follows : 

1.  In  the  present  imperfect  state  of  society,  when  there  are  so 
flsanj  people  with  their  better  qualities  hot  feeblj  developed,  it  is 
impossible  to  laj  it  down  as  an  absolute  and  nniversal  rule,  that 
teachers  shall  never  resort  to  corporal  punishment. 

2.  But  the  existence  of  a  state  of  things  that  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  teacher  to  appeal  to  this  mode  of  punishment,  shows  either  a 
defect  on  his  part,  a  want  of  moral  power,  an  incapacity  to  call  out  the 
better  feelings  of  his  pupils,  or  it  shows  that  his  pupils  have  not  been 
subjected  to  such  home  influences  as  make  them  easily  susceptible  to 
moral  impressions. 

8.  The  better  the  teacher,  the  more  completely  he  understands  the 
motives  that  stimulate  children  to  action,  the  more  thoroughly  pos* 
sessed  of  a  spirit  of  benevolence,  apparent  to  all,  the  less  will  be  the 
necessity  of  using  force. 

Finally,  the  perfect  teacheb  will  lead  his  pupils  in  the  path  of 
duty  only  by  the  ^  cords  of  affection." 

Friday  EvENiHCk 

After  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Publication,  consisting 
of  Mr.  Burleigh,  together  with  the  Secretaries  of  the  Institute,  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Northrop  delivered  the  closing  address. 

As  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  earnest  efforts,  made  during  the 
week,  to  present  to  the  minds  of  the  teachers  of  the  county,  a  higher 
ideal  of  mental  and  moral  excellence  than  has  yet  been  attained,  the 
lecturer  urged  the  claims  of  religious  culture  as  the  crowning  ele- 
ment of  a  perfectly  developed  manhood.  The  subject  chosen  for  the 
occasion,  was  "  The  Bible  the  only  Educator." 

Under  this  head  the  speaker  first  argued  the  necessity  of  religious 
instruction,  showing  both  from  the  constitution  of  man,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  the  race,  that  without  a  just  appreciation  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  obligation  due  to  the  Father  of  the  Universe,  there  can 
be  no  truly  happy  and  prosperous  condition  of  society. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions,  through  their  Chairman,  Mr.  Bur- 
leigh, reported  as  follows : 

Whereas,  We,  the  teachers  of  Windham  County,  desire  to  give 

some  fitting  expression  to  our  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  pleasures 

enjoyed,  the  benefits  received,  and  the  many  kindnesses  experienced 

during  the  continuance  of  the  Institute  now  drawing  to  a  close ; 

Therefore, 
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Sfssoivedj  That  we  tender  to  Mr.  Charles  Northend  and  his  co-ad* 
jutorsy  and  especially  to  our  joang  fellow-laborer,  Mr.  M.  T.  Brown, 
our  warmest  thanks  for  their  careful  and  kind  instructions  and  ooun* 
selsy  and  that  we  do  pledge  our  best  endeavors  to  elevate  the  Com* 
mon  schools  in  our  beloved  Commonwealth,  and  that  from  our  sense 
of  obligation  for  benefits  received,  we  pledge  the  continued  wakeful- 
ness and  vitality  of  the  teachers  of  Connecticut,  and  especially  of 
Windham  County,  upon  the  great  interests  of  popular  education. 

Resolved^  That  notwithstanding  the  unusually  brief  stay  among 
us,  of  our  much-loved  friend  and  instructor,  Hon.  D.  N.  Camp,  he 
has  yet  occupied  a  large  place  in  our  thoughts  and  affections  by 
his  counsels  and  addresses,  and  has  deepended  the  sense  of  respect 
which  teachers  of  this  county,  in  common  with  the  fraternity  through- 
out the  State,  cherish  for  the  man,  and  we  feel  constrained  to  ac- 
knowledge that  in  the  widening  of  his  sphere  of  activity  and  influence, 
that  which  is  apparently  our  loss  will  be  no  small  gain  to  the  schools 
generally. 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  are  tendered  to  our  fel- 
low-laborer from  Massachusetts,  Rev.  B.  6.  Northrop,  for  his  able, 
interesting  and  inspiring  lecture,  of  this  evening,  and  for  the  cordial 
interest  he  has  manifested  in  the  exercises  of  the  Institute.  In  our 
acquaintance  with  this  earnest  and  efficient  friend  of  schools,  we  see 
new  evidence  that  the  brotherhood  of  teachers  is  not  bounded  by 
State  lines,  but  reaches  forth  wherever  mind  is  to  be  educated  or 
character  moulded  into  beauty  and  nobleness. 

Resolved,  That  with  a  high  sense  of  gratitude  we  acknowledge 
our  many  obligations  to  the  citizens  of  North  and  East  Woodstock 
for  their  hospitable  entertainment  of  the  members  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  unwearied  kindness  and  generous  liberality  with  which  every 
want  of  the  teachers  in  attendance  has  been  anticipated,  to  such  a 
degree  that  we  have  found  true  homes  among  strangers. 

Resolved,  That  we  cordially  thank  the  Ecclesiastical  Societies  of 
North  and  East  Woodstock  for  the  free  use  of  their  Halls  and  Church 
Audience  Rooms  for  the  Sessions  of  the  Institute. 
*  Resolved^  That  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  the 
Congregational  choir,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Carlo  May, — ^and 
also  the  kindness  of  other  singers, — who  contributed  by  their  music 
so  largely  to  the  interest  of  our  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  ;  in 
return,  we  render  them  the  tribute  of  our  thanks,  and  our  wishes  that 
they  may  oflen,  and  long,  be  permitted  to  sing  to  the  march  of  edo* 
cation  and  progress. 
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Retclvtdy  That  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  by  their  judicious 
efibrts  to  provide  accommodations  for  nearly  two  hundred  members 
of  the  largest  Institute  ever  held  in  the  State,  and  by  their  constant 
and  gentlemanly  attention  to  the  wants  of  teachers,  have  proved 
themselves  eminently  qualified  for  their  trust,  and  deserving  our 
kind  appreciation  and  grateful  remembrance. 

JReaohedy  That  we  shall  long  cherish  the  remembrance  of  the 
scenes  and  circumstances  of  the  present  Institute,  holding  in  special 
regard  the  faithfulness  of  our  instructors  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
genial  and  noble  hearted  hospitality  of  the  people  of  these  sister 
Irishes,  which  we  trust  has  taught  us  ''  to  go  and  do  likewise." 

These  resolutions  having  been  unanimously  adopted,  the  following 
additional  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Northend,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Brown,  and  heartily  and  unanimously  concurred  in  by  the  members 
of  the  Institute. 

Resolved^  That  the  members  of  the  Institute  present  their  sincere 
thanks  to  Rev.  Lucian  Burleigh,  for  his  unwearied  efforts  to  add  to 
the  interest  of  their  exercises,  and  for  securing  the  attendance  of  the 
members  of  his  interesting  Normal  class  of  young  ladies  and  gen« 
tlemen. 

The  gentlemen  to  whom  allusions  were  made  in  these  resolutionsi 
responded  in  a  happy  manner.  Mr.  Northend  addressed  the  audience 
in  a  few  words,  that  seemed  the  spontaneous  overflowing  of  a  heart 
stirred  with  the  deepest  emotions  in  view  of  the  events  of  the  week, 
and  the  excellent  spirit  manifested  by  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
largest  Institute  ever  held  in  the  State. 

Messrs.  Brown,  Burleigh  and  Northrop  also  spoke  in  the  same 
general  strain,  and  citizens  of  the  town  replied,  affirming  that  the 
cause  for  gratitude  was  by  no  means  confined  to  one  side  ;  that  the 
task  imposed  upon  the  people,  in  entertaining  the  teachers  from 
abroad,  had  been  a  '^  labor  of  love,"  and  that  the  beneficial  effects  of 
these  meetings  would  yet  be  seen  in  the  improved  condition  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  town. 

A  short  time  was  thus  spent  in  mingled,  sportive  and  serious, 
remarks,  and  then,  after  a  most  beautiful  and  touching  benediction 
by  the  pastor,  to  which  all,  in  the  depths  of  their  hearts,  or  half-and- 
ibly,  breathed  a  response,  the  members  of  the  Institute  finally,  with 
lingering  farewells,  dispersed,  full  of  the  sentiment  that  '*  it  had  been 
good  for  them  to  be  here." 

H.   C.   KiNNB, 


H.   C.   KiNNB,  I    p, .      . 

H,  W.  Shefakd,  /  '^^•^^^•^ 
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NEW  HAVEN  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 
'  Held  at  Birmingham^  Cu^  commencing  Oct.  19. 

This  Institute  met  at  Birmingham,  on  the  19th  of  October,  at 
7.30  P.  M.,  in  the  basement  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Eddy. 

Prof.  Camp,  of  New  Britain,  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  educa- 
tional matters  in  this  state  from  its  first  settlement  to  the  present 
time,  with  a  statement  of  the  manner  of  raising  funds  for  the  support 
of  schools  previous  to  the  establishment  of  our  School  Fund.  He 
also  gave,  in  this  connection,  statements  in  relation  to  school  appara- 
tus, maps,  libraries,  &c.,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  were  used  in 
the  past  and  at  present  time,  and  the  amount  formerly  expended  on 
schools  compared  with  that  expended  at  present. 

At  the  close  of  Prof.  Camp's  remarks,  Prof.  Russell,  of  New  Brit- 
ain, made  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  reading.  He  thought  this 
was  less  attended  to  than  any  other  branch  of  education,  which  should 
not  be  the  case,  as  it  is  of  as  much  practical  importance  as  anything 
which  the  child  can  learn.  He  gave  a  few  instructions  as  to  the 
manner  of  teaching  reading,  and  a  few  examples  to  illustrate  the  dif- 
ference between  the  common  and  proper  styles. 

Adjourned. 

Tuesday,  20th,  Fobenook. 

9  o'clock — Met  at  the  school-room  occupied  by  Mr.  Stevens. 
Prayer  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Russell. 

Frederic  Durand,  of  Derby,  and  B.  Wells  Maples,  of  Norwich, 
were  appointed  secretaries. 

.  Prof.  Dowd,  of  New  Britain,  made  a  few  introductory  remarks, 
showing  the  importance  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  the  necessity  of 
being  able  to  impart  it  to  others.  After  reading  the  order  of  exer- 
cises for  the  day,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  the  teachers  would  become 
mutually  acquainted,  and  gave  a  recess  for  the  purpose. 

10  o'clock — After  a  recess  of  twenty-live  minutes.  Prof.  Dowd  oc- 
cupied ten  minutes  in  remarks  on  teaching  the  alphabet. 

Prof  Russell  resumed  his  remarks  on  reading.  As  the  members 
were  unsupplied  with  books,  he  gave  an  exercise  showing  the  man- 
ner in  which  reading  may  be  taught  without  the  aid  of  books. 

11  o'clock — After  a  recess  of  ten  minutes.  Prof.  Dowd  gave  a 
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short  exercise  in  analytic  enunciation,  followed  by  an  explanation  of 
his  method  of  teaching  reading  to  small  pupils.    He  then  gave  an 
exercise  in  writing,  remarking  that  as  it  is  more  an  art  than  a  teienee^ 
it  required  more  physical  than  intellectual  training. 
Adjourned  at  11.50. 

Aftebnook. 

Met  at  2  o'clock ;  blanks  filled  by  the  teachers  present 

At  2.15,  Prof.  Dowd  gave  an  exercise  in  elementary  arithmetici 
which  was  continued  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Stevens. 

3.10 — After  a  recess  of  ten  minutes,  Prof.  Camp  spoke  of  the  im« 
perfection  of  the  present  systems  of  instruction,  stating  that  he  knew 
of  no  place  in  the  state  where  a  thoroughly  progressive  course  of 
teaching  is  preserved  from  the  primary  to  the  higher  branches.  He 
thought  no  teacher  could  instruct  more  pupils  than  he  could  interest 
Too  much  should  not  be  attempted  at  once,  and  in  the  primary  schools 
the  lessons  should  be  short  and  brought  down  to  the  capacities  of  the 
pupils.  Each  teacher  should  have  an  idea  of  the  entire  course  of 
education  from  the  lower  schools  to  the  college,  and  give  every  exer- 
cise its  proper  place  in  this  course. 

4.30 — Exercise  by  Prof.  Russell,  giving  a  plan  of  conducting  a 
reading  exercise,  then  an  exercise  on  the  plan,  first  with  the  teachers, 
then  with  a  cl  iss  of  small  pupils. 

Adjourned  at  5. 

Evening. 

Met  in  the  basement  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  7.30. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brainard. 

A  lecture — "  The  Labor  and  Responsibility  of  Training  Children," 
by  Prof.  Dowd. 

The  lecturer  divided  his^ subject  into  1st,  Physical  Training;  2d, 
Mental  Training;  3d,  Moral  Training.  He  thought  these  should  be 
attended  to,  and  in  the  above  order.  In  physical  training,  (and,  in- 
deed, in  the  other  two  departments,)  we  should  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  little  things.  We  should  see  that  the  child  is  properly 
clothed  and  fed,  that  he  takes  proper  exercise,  that  his  position  is  at 
all  times  a  proper  one,  and,  especially,  that  he  has  a  constant  and 
abundant  supply  of  pure  air. 

In  mental  training,  he  should  carefully  avoid  any  approach  to  the 
"stuffing"  process,  but  would  give  the  child  something  to  do  which 
he  can  do,  but  yet  not  have  it  such  as  may  be  too  easily  compre- 
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hended.  .  Bj  this  means  the  mind  of  the  child  would  gradually  at- 
tain a  power  and  discipline  which  would  enable  it  to  comprehend  the 
most  difficult  and  intricate  subjects. 

Moral  training  might  be  given  by  relating  to  the  child  little  sto- 
ries or  incidents  of  some  kind,  and  asking  questions  upon  them ;  or, 
after  supposing  the  child  to  be  in  some  particular  situation,  ask  him 
what  would  be  his  course  of  action  under  those  circumstances. 

After  the  lecture  of  Prof.  Dowd,  a  short  recess  was  taken,  at  the 
dose  of  which  Prof.  Russell  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
reading,  after  which,  in  his  inimitable  style,  he  read  or  recited  the 
following  familiar  pieces : — ^^  Hodge  and  the  Vicar ; "  "  The  Main 
Truck,  or  Leap  for  Life ; "  an  extract  from  one  of  Webster's  speeches ; 
«A  Child  carried  away  by  an  Eagle  ; "  "  The  Bells."  After  a  few 
remarks  on  the  moral  influence  which  elocution  may  be  made  to  exer* 
cise,  he  closed  by  reciting  the  ^  Psalm  of  Life." 

Adjourned. 

Wbdkesdat,  21st,  FoBENOOir» 

Met  at  9  o'clock — Roll  read.  Devotional  exercises  by  Prof.  Dowd, 
followed  by  exercises  in  arithmetic  by  Prof.  Dowd  and  Mr.  Ste- 
yens. 

10 — After  a  recess  of  ten  minutes,  Mr.  Stevens  occupied  fifty 
minutes  in  explanation  of  mathematical  geography.  He  then  pro- 
posed the  following  questions,  which  were  discussed  to  his  satisfao* 
tion  by  members  of  the  Institute : 

Ist  Why  are  not  our  longest  days  the  hottest  ? 

2d.  Why  are  not  our  shortest  days  the  coldest  ? 

8d.  Which  is  the  longest,  a  degree  of  latitude  at  the  equator,  or 
one  at  the  pole  ?    Why  ? 

4th.  How  do  we  know  that  the  orbit  of  the  earth  is  elliptical  ? 

5th.  How  may  a  person  observe  seven  sabbaths  in  the  month  of 

February  ? 

11  o'clock — Prof.  Buckham,  of  New  Britain,  was  introduced,  and 
gave  an  exercise  showing  his  method  of  teaching  grammar  to  young 
pupils.  After  a  few  questions  asked  and  aqswered,  the  Institute  ad- 
journed. 

Aftebnooit* 

Met  at  1.30 — Prof.  Buckhamgave  his  method  of  teaching  spellings 
then  called  for  remarks  from  members.  Responded  to  by  sev- 
eral members.     Prof.   Buckham  then  asked  for  opinions   on  tho 
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subject  of  ^SpelliDg  Schools/'  and  gave  a  few  ezpIanadoBs  of 
the  same.  Prof.  Dowd  being  called  upon,  thought '' choosing  sides" 
a  very  good  plan,  but  did  not  know  but  the  evils  attending  upon 
them  outweigh  their  benefits. 

2.80 — ^After  a  recess  of  ten  minutes,  Mr.  Stevens  conducted  sb 
exercise  on  topical  geography.  The  following  are  the  topics  which 
he  suggested : — 

1.  Latitude,  longitude,  square  miles,  population*    * 

2.  Boundary,  location,  face  of  the  country.  "^ 

8.  Climate  compared  with  the  state  of  Connecticut. 

4.  Productions,  natural  and  artificial. 

5.  Occupation  of  inhabitants. 

€.  Manufactures  and  commerce,  internal  and  foreign. 

7.  luternal  improvements. 

8.  Bodies  of  water,  mountains,  natural  curiosities. 

9.  Capital  cities,  colleges  and  public  institutions. 

10.  Religion,  education,  character  of  the  people. 

11.  Number  of  representatives  in  Congress. 

12.  History. 

These  topics  will  apply  to  each  state  in  the  Union.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  upon  the  latitude  will  mostly  depend  the  climate  of  the 
state.  Other  causes,  however,  will  materially  affect  the  temperature. 
The  proximity  of  a  country  to  the  ocean  will  tend  to  keep  the  tern* 
perature  more  uniform.  Mountains  render  it  cooler.  The  course. <tf 
the  rivers  and  streams  determines  the  inclination.  Upon  the  dimatev 
to  a  great  extent,  will  depend  the  productions,  the  occupation,  etc 
An  extensive  coast  and  good  harbors  will  always  cause  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  people  to  be  engaged  in  commerce,  fishing,  etc,  especially  if 
such  state  has  not  a  soil  well  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes ;  instance, 
Maine  and  Massachusetts.  Mountains  and  hilly  sections  are  gener- 
ally lea$t  productive ;  the  rivers  and  streams  of  such  countries  will 
always  afford  facilities  for  manufacturing  purposes ;  hence,  we  see  in 
such  states,  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  thus  engaged.  New 
England  is  an  instance  of  this.  A  warm  climate  and  a  fertile  soil, 
especially  in  a  slave-holding  state,  will  tend  to  make  its  inhabitants 
less  enterprising  and  less  industrious.  Such  states  will  have  a  lim- 
ited number  of  manufactories,  and  the  commerce  will  be  chiefly  cai^ 
lied  on  by  the  New  England  states.  In  such  states  there  will  be  less 
intalligenceand  morality. 

The  maps  will  give  much  of  the  information  required,  and  most  of 
tbe  remainder  will  be  found  in  the  geographies. 
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3.05 — Prof.  Dowd  made  a  few  remarks  and  gave  a  few  illustnir 
tiona  in  primary  geography. 

d.25-*After  a  recess  of  ten  minotesy  Mr.  F.  Durand,  of  Derby, 
gave  an  oatline  of  his  method  of  teaching  geography  in  a  graded 
icbooL 

3.35 — Dr.  Oilman,  of  Massachusetts,  made  remarks  on  the  folly  of 
lambering  the  mind  with  particulars  and  statistics ;  he  thought  there 
were  general  principles,  which,  when  learned,  are  the  key  to  all 
which  18  essential  in  the  science.  Should  the  '*  filling  up  "  be  wished 
for,  it  is  easily  acquired  when  the  general  principles  are  learned* 
Beferred  to  the  course  of  our  government  in  a  reference  to  coast  sur* 
yejs ;  to  Maury's  theories  of  the  movements  of  air  and  water,  and 
to  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  study  of  physical  geography. 

A  member  proposed  the  question,  ''  Why  does  the  N.  W.  wind 
eaose  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  to  fall  ?  " 

Mr.  Durand  resigned  his  office  as  secretary. 

Mr.  Abner  B.  Holley  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

Adjourned  at  4. 

Evening. 

A  lecture  by  Prof.  Buckham^  of  New  Britain.  Sulirject,  "  The 
Idea  of  the  Common  School,  and  its  Work.'' 

The  lecturer  prefaced  his  remarks  by  saying  that  he  was  to  speak 
01^  an  old  subject,  and  did  not  expect  to  say  anything  the  truth  of 
which*was  not  evident  to  all,  but  his  object  was  rather  to  incite  new 
thoughts  in  relation  to  these  truths.  An  experienced  story  teller  pre- 
fers to  teU  old  stories  rather  than  new  ones,  as  his  audience  will  more 
zoadily,  after  frequent  hearing,  appreciate  the  points  contained  in  the 
narrative,  and  the  teller,  by  frequent  practice,  can  relate  it  in  a 
j^per  manner.  He  adverted  to  the  steady  support  which  common 
schools  have  ever  received,  and  are  still  receiving.  As  every  action 
has  its  motive,  he  thought  the  motive  for  this  support  could  be  found 
in  the  universal  desire  for  knowledge.  He  considered  the  child  not 
merely  as  one  who  is  dependent  upon  us  for  a  supply  of  food,  both 
for  the  body  and  mind,  but  as  the  material  from  which  is  to  be' formed 
a  citizen,  or  a  parent,  and  dwelt  upon  the  importance  that,  as  such,  he 
should  be  qualified  to  fill  the  position  toelL  The  place  where  he  is  to 
.receive  the  education  required  is  the  school-room,  and,  this  being 
the  case,  the  teacher  must  educate  mentally  and  religiously.  He 
should  teach  him  everything  which  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  know  in 
aft^  life.    In  order  to  do  this,  ih^  teacher  should  be  the  model  to 
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which  the  child  can  look  with  the  confidence  that  there  he  shall  see 
nothing  which  is  unworthy  of  imitation.  The  lecturer  remarked  at 
some  length  upon  the  responsibilitj  of  the  teacher's  work,  and  what 
should  be  his  social,  as  well  as  professional  qualifications.  After  ad* 
Yerting  to  the  error  committed  by  those  who  teach  the  higher  branches 
to  the  neglect  of  those  which  are  more  common,  and  the  oft  recurring 
barbarisms  which  are  consequent  on  such  neglect,  especially  in  the  de- 
partment of  grammar,  he  made  the  statement  that  upon  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  education  depends  everything  which  we  value,  and 
after  showing  the  truth  of  this  by  a  few  illustrfttions,  he  inquired  if 
the  work  accomplished  by  our  schools  is  not  worth  all  it  costs,  and 
concluded  with  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  those  who  have 
adopted  teaching  as  a  profession. 

Thursdat,  Fobbnoon« 

Met  at  9  o'clock.     Roll  read. 

Devotional  exercises  by  Prof.  Buckham,  after  which  an  exercise 
on  the  subject  of  arithmetic,  by  Prof.  Dowd. 

10 — After  ten  minutes'  recess,  an  exercise  in  grammar  by  Prof. 
Buckham,  giving  very  interesting  and  instructive  remarks,  relating 
to  the  origin  of  our  language,  the  meaning  and  use  of  affixes  and  suf- 
fixes, the  meaning  of  words  as  shown  by  their  etymology,  and  the 
method  of  forming  words  to  express  the  idea  conceived  by  the  mind. 

11.15 — After  a  recess  of  ten  minutes,  and  the  transaction  of  some 
business  by  the  Institute,  Dr.  Oilman,  of  Boston,  gave  his  views  on 
the  teaching  of  morality.  The  gentleman  said  he  could  not  give  a 
method,  there  were  so  many  conflicting  sects,  each  wishing  its  own 
favorite  doctrine  taught ;'  but  this  must  not  be.  It  is  not  our  busf* 
ness  to  teach  Religion^  but  we  can  instill  reverence  for  all  that  is 
good  and  holy,  teaching  no  creed  or  principle,  but  stand  aside  from 
^very  thing  which  can  offend  any.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  any 
direct  teachings  of  either  morality  or  religion,  but  lead  them  to  study 
nature  ;  show  them  its  beauties,  in  various  forms,  and  they  will  natu- 
rally bo  led,  by  their  own  reflections,  from  created  to  Creator. 

Adjourned  at  12. 

ArrsRKOON. 

Met  at  1.80 — Mr.  Stevens  gave  an  exercise  on  per  centage,  inter- 
est, partial  payments,  discount,  bank  discount,  ratio  and  proportion. 
2.20 — Continuation  of  the  same  by  Prof.  Dowd. 
2.45^-Afler  a  recess  of  ten  minutes,  which  was  enlivened  by  some 
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▼ery  fine  music,  bj  a  volunteer  choir.  Prof.  Buckham  gave  a  verj 
interesting  explanation  of  bis  method  of  teaching  composition  writ- 
ing to  joang  pupils. 

S.30 — After  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes,  Mr..  Durand  gave  his 
method  of  teaching  singing,  which  proved  verj  interesting  and  of 
practical  benefit- 
Adjourned  at  4. 

Evening. 

Met  in  the  Congregational  church. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bottom. 

Rev.  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Terry ville,  was  introduced,  who  took  for 
his  subject,  '*  The  Bearing  of  Education  upon  the  Welfare  of  a  State," 
the  substance  of  which  was  as  follows :  He  affirmed  that  every  good 
dtizen  was  an  honor  to  the  state,  and  tends  to  elevate  its  character^ 
while  all  others  are  an  injury  to  it ;  so  that  the  character  of  the 
state  is  determined  by  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  useful 
individuals  bears  to  those  who  are  otherwise.  In  order,  then,  to  pro- 
duce any  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  state,  wemudt  first  produce 
Ihb  efiect  upon  the  units.  The  common  school  has  been  found  the 
most  effectual  means  for  doing  this.  He  adverted  to  the  prophecies 
of  failure  which  were  made  upon  the  adoption,  by  the  United  States, 
of  the  Constitution  under  which  we  are  now  governed,  and  the  espe^^ 
eial  want  of  faith  in  that  clause  which  separates  the  church  from  the 
ftate.  He  claimed  that  these  prophecies  were  unfulfilled,  and  thai 
as  respects  religion,  morality,  education,  and  general  intelligence,  we 
are,  to  say  the  least,  the  equal  of  any  nation  on  the  face  of  the  eartbr 
We  are  the  superiors  of  nearly  all. 

If,  then,  this  is  as  he  claimed  and  could  prove  it  to  be,  the  effect 
of  our  common  school  system,  was  it  not  worthy  of  all  the  support 
which  it  has  ever  received  ?  But  some  may  say,  if  our  commoii 
schools  are  doing  so  good  a  work,  why  not  let  them  alone? — why  this 
constant  agitation,  this  Teachers'  Institute,  our  Normal  School  at 
New  Britain  ?  In  reply  he  would  state  that  a  Yankee  would  leave 
nothing  alone ;  and  of  this  he  gave  some  humorous,  yet  forcible  ior 
stances.  Another  and  more  serious  reason  was,  that  good  as  they 
acknowledged  oar  system  to  be,  our  Yankees  thought  they  could 
make  it  better,  and  to  do  this,  they  were  now,  with  their  character* 
istic  ingenuity  and  energy,  laboring.  Some  were  very  loud  in  decry- 
ing the  eosL  Wait  a  moment  Our  little  war^  (or  rather  skirmish^ 
with  Mexico,  is  still  fresh  in  oor  memories.    That  war  cost  f  2Q0r 
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000,000.  It  has  been  paid  for,  in  i>«rty  when  we  have  pnrehaseA 
any  Imported  article.  We  have  paid  for  it  without  knowing  it  and 
without  feeling  it.  What  good  has  that  war  done  us  ?  C)ompaied 
with  that  done  by  the  common  school,  none  whatever.  Yet  that  war 
cost  an  amount  which,  applied  to  the  caase  of  education,  would  have 
built  a  good  school-house  for  every  fifty  white  children,  (we  educate 
no  others,)  in  the  United  States,  and  leave  a  fund,  the  interest  of 
which  would  pay  for  a  teacher  in  each  school  to  all  time.  He  knew 
this  to  be  so,  for  he  had  figured  it  out  What  did  we  say  to  that  ? 
He  wished,  when  Uncle  Sam  had  been  expensive,  he  would  present 
his  bill,  as  would  be  done  by  the  tailor,  the  merchant,  or  the  shoema- 
ker. He  would  like  to  know  how  much  he  paid,  and  for  what  he 
paid  it 

After  a  few  remarks  on  varioos  subjects  connected  with  educaticHip 
he  closed,  and  then,  on  motion  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Eddy,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

Fbidat,  FO&SNOOK' 

Met  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Devotional  exercises  conducted  by  Bev.  Mr.  Richardson,  who 
then  occupied  thirty  minutes  in  remarks  on  the  manner  of  teaching 
pupils  to  write  sentences.  He  thought  we  correct  conversation 
mainly  by  the  ear.  Parsing  bears  the  same  relation  to  English  com* 
position  as  theory  does  to  the  practice  of  any  trade.  Neither  in 
itself,  is  sufficient,  but  you  must  have  both  in  their  proper  position* 
Commence  by  doing  some  simple  thing,  and  having  them  write  down 
what  you  do,  making  complete  sentences  in  every  instance.  Proceed 
gradually  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  difficult  branches  of  com* 
position,  and  see  that  the  child  appreciates  the  benefits  as  well  as  the 
beauties  of  the  excellent  productions  with  which  our  langnaga 
iflbounds.  A  child  so  educated  will  utterly  ignore  the  ^  Yellow  Cov* 
ered  Literature"  with  which  our  dwellings,  are  now  so  amply  pro- 
vided, and  make  such  selections  of  reading  matter  as  will  benefit  and 
enervate  the  intellect,  instead  of  stultifying  it,  as  is  now  almost  uni« 
Tersally  done. 

9.35 — Prof.  Buckham  said  that  grammar  is  both  a  science  and  an 
•rt.  The  best  way  to  teach  it  is  to  use  correct  language  in  your  own 
convetsation.  In  this  teachers  fail  very  much.  After  grammar,  he 
would  take  up  analysis  and  parsing.  In  the  latter  he  would  adopt 
some  fixed  order  in  mentioning  the  properties  of  the  words. 

10.10~After  a  recess  of  ten  minutes,  Piof.  Dowd  gave  a  lectors 
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on  the  proper  management  of  schools,  dwelling  upon  the  importance 
of  neatness,  qaiet,  order,  etc.,  and  the  proper  method  of  securing 
them. 

10.15— After  a  recess  of  five  minutes,  the  time  was  given  up  for 
the  discussion  of  such  questions  as  might  be  proposed. 

Adjourned  at  12. 

Aftbrnooit. 

Met  at  1.30. 

An  exercise  in  mental  arithmetic,  by  Prof.  Dowd. 

2.00 — Roll  read  by  one  of  the  secretaries. 

2.15 — Recess.  Some  little  girls  gave  some  very  fine  singing,  one 
song,  sang  by  two  little  girls,  who,  we  understood,  were  cousins,  be* 
ing  received  with  marks  of  approbation.  This  song  was  a  relation 
of  experience  by  a  lady  or  ladies,  the  words  of  which,  sung  by  such 
juvenile  vocalbts,  were  accompanied  by  an  effect,  comical  in  the 
extreme. 

2.30 — Prof.  Buckham  on  ^  School  Tactics."  He  gave  his  course 
of  conducting  recitations,  and  the  reasons  for  it.  He  spoke  in  brief 
of  many  things  of  interest  to  teachers,  and  gave  some  good  advice. 

3.15 — Prof.  Dowd  introduced  Mr.  Knapp,  of  Birmingham,  a  vet- 
eran teacher,  who  gave  a  short  account  of  his  experience  in  teaching 
This  was  followed  by  remarks  on  various  subjects  by  the  members 
of  the  institute. 

EVEKXKa* 

Prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Eddy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gillette,  of  Hartford,  was  introduced,  who  spoke  of  ed« 
ucation  in  the  past  and  present  He  referred  to  the  great  truths  con- 
tained in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  thought  that  if  they 
had  made  it  read  that  all  men  were  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  education, 
and. the  pursuit  of  happiness,  they  would  have  declared  still  another 
great  cognate  truth.  Under  our  present  policy,  we  build  school-houses 
where  the  Spaniards  build  chapels ;  the  French,  bar-rooms ;  and  the 
English,  taverns.  Our  fathers,  previously  to  the  establishment  of 
the  School  Fund,  laid  taxes  on  property,  as  is  done  now  in 
most  of  the  northern  states,  and  he  thought  one  of  the  good 
signs   of   the  present  day,  was    bur  disposition  to    return,  in  a 
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measure,  to  ibis  old  state  of  things.  Having  spoken  at  some  length 
on  educational  tendencies,  he  directed  a  few  remarks  more  particu* 
larlj  to  teachers,  and  closed  with  the  hope  that  the  good  work  would 
go  on. 

The  Ck>mmittee  on  Hesolutions  reported  as  follows : 

Resolved^  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  GommUtee  of  Arrange- 
menu  of  this  place,  who  have  so  ablj  provided  for  our  wants,  and  to 
the  different  Societies  who  have  furnished  us  with  suitable  rooms  for 
oar  exercises. 

Sesolved,  That  we  further  tender  our  thanks  to  the  teachers  and 
lecturers  from  whom  we  have  gained  so  much  valuable  information, 
and  by  whom  the  exercises  of  this  Institute  have  been  conducted  in 
so  interesting  a  manner. 

Sesolvedy  That  we  accord  our  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks  to  the 
dtizens  of  this  place,  for  the  true  American  hospitality  with  which 
thej  have  received  us  to  their  homes,  for  the  interest  thej  have  man- 
ifested in  our  cause,  and  for  the  manj  ways  in  which  they  have  con* 
tributed  to  render  our  staj  in  this  beautiful  village  both  pleasant  and' 
profitable. 

Henry  Haroer,  Ohairman. 

Sherman  B.  Bishop, 
R.  Henry  Stone, 
N.  Louise  Wakelee, 
Adele  H.  Allen, 
M.  YlRQINIA  SiaTH, 


Committee. 


These  resolutions  were  unanimously  accepted  and  adopted,  and  the 
Institute  adjourned  with  the  Doxologj,  sung  by  the  full  house. 

B.  Wells  Maples,  |  c.-.*-*.*^-*. 
Abner  B.  Hollet,  ;  ^^«<«^*'- 


Teachers'  Institute. — ^The  exercises  of  this  interesting  gather- 
ing, which  met  in  this  place  last  week,  were  brought  to  a  close  oa 
Friday  evening  last,  with  a  lecture  by  Hon.  Francis  Gillette,  (for- 
merly senator  in  congress  from  this  state,)  at  the  Cong,  church,  which 
was  occupied  by  a  large  audience.  The  lecture  was  able,  interesting 
and  calculated  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  a  conviction  of 
the  benefits  and  untold  advantages  of  a  good  education.  Such  ideas, 
proceeding  from  a  cultivated  intellect,  must  exert  a  salutary  infiuenoe. 
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We  were  unable  to  be  present  at  the  exercises  of  the  Institute,  but 
conclade  this  week  the  report  of  the  secretaries,  which  we  were  al* 
lowed  to  use,  and  which  we  published  in  an  extra,  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  the  Institute.  There  were  about  one  hundred  and  fiftj 
present  connected  with  it,  and  every  day  many  visitors  were  there* 
The  evening  lectures  were  well  attended.  Our  citizens,  who  so  free- 
ly tendered  their  hospitalities,  are  deserving  of  much  praise  and 
credit,  as  we  know  that  many  of  them  were  put  to  inconvenience,  as 
the  number  in  attendance  was  much  larger  than  at  first  anticipated. 
The  committee  are  deserving  of  much  credit  for  the  readiness  and 
willingness  with  which  their  duties  were  discharged,  and  we  are  glad 
that  complimentary  resolutions  were  passed. —  VaUey  Messenger. 
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REPORT   OP  TOTING  LADIES'  HIGH   SCHOOL^  NEW  LONDON. 

To  the  Hon.  Henrt  P.  Haven,  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee 

of  New  London* 

Sir: — ^No  event  has  occurred,  since  our  last  annual  report,  to 
retard  the  progress  or  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  this  school. 
On  the  contrary,  a  healthy  public  sentiment  has,  for  the  most  part 
prevailed  among  the  pupib,  and  a  general  interest  has  been  manifested 
bjthe  patrons  and  friends  of  the  school  to  promote  its  prosperity  and 
increase  its  means  of  usefulness.  Through  the  efforts  and  contributions 
of  pupils  and  their  numerous  friends,  a  valuable  library  of  reference- 
books  has  been  purchased  and  secured  to  the  school,  to  be  used  under 
such  regulations  as  may  be  established  by  the  Committee  and  Teach- 
ers. I  am  happy  to  report  that  most  of  the  pupils  in  this  school 
have  shown  a  high  appreciation  of  their  privileges  by  faithfully  pur* 
suing  the  prescribed  course  of  jtudy,  and  by  cheerfully  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  their  teachers.  Some  of  these  young  ladies 
might  be  pointed  out  as  model  scholars,  displaying  energy,  self-sacri- 
fice and  moral  principle,  in  the  discharge  of  their  daily  duties ;  while 
a  few,  I  regret  to  add,  are  not  model  scholars,  for  the  want  either  of 
industry  or  scholar-like  deportment.  The  general  standard  of  lite- 
rary attainment  in  the  school  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  decidedly  ele- 
vated, and  the  style  of  manners  improved. 

All  the  pupils  are  required  to  have  occasional  exercises  in  the 
common  elementary  branches;  and  their  advancement  to  the  higher 
studies  depends  on  their  proficiency  in  these.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  having  exercises  in  the  different  branches : 

English  Ghimmar,  •  .  .  Whole  School. 

English  CompoBition,  •  •  .  '^  ^ 
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Beading!  and  fieeitoUooa,  .  .  Whole  SchooL 

Arithmetic,  written  and  mental,        •  •  "  .        ** 

Vocal  Music; «  « 

Geometrj,  •  •  •  •  .  •  .6 

Algebra,  ••••••  80 

Greneral  History,    •  •  •  •       .     •  .22 

History  of  the  United  States,    •  •         '  .  .12 

Latin,  .  .  •  .  .  .  .    50    ' 

French,  ••••••         25. 

A  large  class  in  the  History  of  the  United  States  completed  a 
coarse  of  study  last  term,  and  another  class  in  Natural  Philosophy  the 
term  before  the  last 

The  average  number  of  pupils  admitted  each  term,  has  been  65 

**         «  "  «  present  each  half  day,         .       60 

Per  centage  of  absence,  .  .  •  •  4 

Number  of  new  scholars  admitted,  .  .  .25 

Miss  Mary  E.  Reynolds,  who  filled  the  office  of  Assistant  Teacher, 
with  credit  to  herself  and  advantage  to  the  pupils,  from  the  opening 
of  the  School  until  the  close  of  last  term,  has  been  succeeded  by 
Miss  Mary  Ann  Hunt,  of  Lowell,  Mass. 

My  acknowledgments  are  due  the  School  Committee,  for  their 
uniform  courtesy  and  kindness,  and  to  the  special  committee  on 
the  Young  Ladies'  High  School,  Abel  Converse,  Esq.,  for  his  gener- 
ous and  long  continued  efforts  to  promote  the  usefulness  and  honor 
of  the  School. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ahos  Pbbrt, 
Principal  Young  Ladies'  High  School. 

Nbw  London,  Sept  24, 1857. 


To  the  Hon.  Henbt  P.  Haysn,  Chairman  of  the  School  CommitU$ 
of  New  London. 

Sis: 

In  pursuance  of  a  regulation  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  EducatioD, 
requiring  the  Principal  of  Bartlett  High  School,  to  present  annu-  ' 
ally  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  School,  I  respectfully 
submit  the  following  Report : 

On  the  first  day  of  December  last,  at  the  commencement  of  our 
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scholastic  year,  we  resumed  oar  labors  under  very  encouraging  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  thorough  renovation  of  our  school-room,  during  a  i»«vious 
vacation  of  two  weeks,  and  the  neat  appearance  of  the  new  **  Boston 
Furniture,"  presented  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  dingy  walls  and 
clumsy  desks  of  the  room  we  had  so  recently  left.  These  improve- 
ments, and  the  introduction  of  other  important  facilities,  awakened 
a  new  interest  on  the  part  of  the  scholars.  And  we  think  we  are 
justified  in  saying  that  a  manifest  and  increased  desire  has  been  ex* 
bibited  during  the  year  by  the  members  of  the  school,  to  study  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  a  solid,  useful,  practical  education,  rather  than 
to  content  themselves  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  a  mere  rudi* 
mental  education. 

Every  day's  experience  strengthens  our  confidence  in  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Ck>mmittee  at  the  commencement  of  our  Free  School 
existence,  of  so  arranging  the  system  of  instruction,  as  best  to 
develop  and  strengthen  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  system  that  will,  in  all  its  workings, 
be  equally  beneficial  to  every  boy  that  enters  our  school.  This  of 
necessity  must  be  the  case,  in  consequence  of  the  great  disparity  in 
age,  acquirements,  habits,  length  of  attendance,  &c. 

That  boy  who  is  irregular  in  his  attendance,  or  whose  services  are 
needed  by  his  parents,  before  he  has  had  time  to  complete  our  pre- 
scribed course,  does  not,  and  can  not  receive  the  benefit  that  he  would, 
if  he  had  been  a  regular  attendant,  and  had  passed  through  the  dif- 
ferent grades  embraced  in  our  system. 

An  opinion  is  entertained,  by  not  a  few,  that  it  matters  little  what 
part  of  a  term  a  boy  enters  school;  whether  it  be  upon  the  first 
week,  the  second,  or  the  last ;— or  how  long  he  remains,  whether  it 
be  one,  two,  or  a  half  dozen  years, — ^that  he  can  procure  an  education 
of  just  such  a  quality  and  quantity,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, as  may  be  desired ;  as  easily  as  a  tool  for  the  work-shop,  an 
implement  of  husbandry,  or  an  article  of  dress  for  the  family  can  be 
purchased  at  a  Hardware  or  Dry-Groods  store.  In  their  opinion, 
all  that  is  required  is  to  send  instructions  to  the  teacher,  as  to  what 
branches  they  wish  their  sons  to  pursue,  and  with  reasonable  dili- 
gence on  his  part,  and  due  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  their 
son,  in  a  short  time,  will  be  educated  sufficiently  well  for  all  the  prac« 
tical  duties  of  life!  Nor  do  they  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  it 
would  be  troublesome  to  the  teacher,  or  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  school,  if  each  and  every  scholar  were  allowed  the  same  privilege 
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of  selecting  his  own  studies, — of  exchanging  this  one,  if  found  uni&- 
teresting,  or  apparently  too  difficult,  for  another  less  so,-— or  of  pursn* 
ing  just  so  many  and  just  such  ones  as  his  fancy  or  caprice  may 
dictate,  without  anj  reference  to  the  relations  that  one  study  should 
haye  to  another. 

It  will  be  seen  that  such  a  course  would  require  almost  as  many 
teachers  as  scholars ;  classes  would  be  multiplied  to  an  extent  entirely 
incompatible  with  the  principles  of  economy,  and  the  highest  interests 
of  education. 

It  must  be  apparent  then  to  every  one,  that  there  must  be  Bomt 
system,  some  prescribed  course  of  education, — ^not  an  unbending 
one.    None  should  be  so  rigid  that  it  may  not  yield  to  circumstances. 

The  question  then  arises  :  What  system  must  be  adopted  ?  Man^ 
ifestly  that  which  will  afford  the  GREATEST  GOOD  TO  THE 
GREATEST  NUMBER,— a  fundamental  principle,  which  under^ 
lies  all  correct  civil,  social,  and  political  action. 

All  will  agree  that  the  youth  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  should 
not  be  forced  into  studies  too  intricate  for  his  comprehension.  His 
mind  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  There  is  much  that  can  easily  be  compre- 
hended which  he  may  acquire.  His  studies  should  be  so  arranged, 
that  as  fast  as  his  youthful  mind  unfolds,  he  can,  with  pleasure  and 
profit,  pursue  them. 

But  we  ask,  must  we  wait  for  his  mind  to  develop  by  the  slow 
process  of  growth, — by  natural  expansion  ?  Can  not  the  process  be 
hastened  by  artificial  incitement?  Unhesitatingly,  we  say  it  can. 
Exercise,  vigorous  mental  exercise  will  expedite  the  process  much. 
If  its  proper  aliment  is  withheld,  its  maturity  must  be  retarded,  and 
it  will  exhibit  the  same  signs  of  weakness  and  decrepitude,  that  the 
-body  would  if  deprived  of  its  own  peculiar  stimulants. 

Without  enlarging  on  this  point,  we  remark  that  the  system  of  in- 
struction that  has  been  adopted  by  us,  based  upon  the  principle,  that 
the  mind,  to  be  properly  developed,  in  the  briefest  possible  period, 
must  at  once  enter  upon  a  course  of  thorough^  di9cipUnary  studies^ 
in  connection  with  useftd  practiced  branches ,  whoee  truths  may  easily 
be  received  and  applied  at  every  stage  of  its  development. 

Taking  this  principle  as  our  guide,  it  has  been  our  custom  to  place 
the  scholar,  as  soon  as  he  has  completed  a  few  preliminary  branches, 
upon  a  course  of  Mental  Mathematics  and  the  Latin  Language,  m 
immediate  disciplinary  sttidies,  in  conjunction  with  English  Lit6r»- 
tare,  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  the  simpler  practical  studies  of  life* 

This  coarse  is  ample  $  and  if  the  scholar  is  permitted  to  remaia 
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it  is  comjrfeted,  he  will  have  acquired  a  good  practical  Academ- 
ieal  education ;  one  fitting  him  for  the  work-shop,  the  counting-hoiuey 
the  famiy  or  for  any  of  the  honorable,  industrial  pursuits  of  life. 

And  if  he  leaves  us,  and  should  be  found  to  be  deficient  in  some 
important  point  of  a  good  education, — not  possessing  all  the  businefls 
talents  of  mature  manhood,  it  is  not  attributable  to  a  fault  of  the 
iT^stem,  but  rather  to  a  fault  of  his  own,  in  not  remaining  a  sulficient 
time  to  complete  our  prescribed  course,  or  hj  neglect  of  duty,  or  bj 
incapacity. 

This  system  may  hare  faults.  Indeed,  we  do  not  affirm  of  its  per- 
fection. But  as  a  whole,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  consonant  with  the 
laws  of  mind,  and  sustained  by  the  tests  of  experience  and  ob- 
servation. 

It  has  received  the  sanction  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  aa4 
experienced  Educators  of  New  England ;  and  has  been  adopted  by 
several  schools  of  a  similar  grade  in  our  State. 

In  carrying  out  and  perfecting  this  system,  it  has  been  our  aim,  in 
an  our  instructions,  to  develop  and  educate  the  mind  as  a  wh<de, 
rather  than  any  single  individual  faculty.  And  it  is  here,  and  here 
alone,  that  we  may  anticipate  results  commensurate  with  the  labor 
and  expense  bestowed. 

There  is  one  department  in  which  the  powers  of  the  mind  thus 

educated,  may  display  the  effects  of  systematic  discipline  to  their 

fullest  extent, — ^that  of  Composition.    This  occupies  a  prominent 

place  in  our  course  of  education,  and  receives  an  amount  of  time  and 

attention  somewhat  disproportionate  to  the  claims  of  some  othsr 

branches  pursued ;  yet  we  consider  the  power  of  originating  and 

expressing  thought,  concisely  and  elegantly,  of  so  much  importance, 

that  we  devote  more  time  to  this  exercise  than  is  usually  given  in  most 

iastitutions.    And  here  we  see  exhibited  by  our  scholars,  a  maturity 

and  strength  of  mind,  unattainable  by  the  common  system  of  education. 

This  vigor  ^f  intellect  is  exhibited,  not  only  in  their  nice  discrimi- 

nattons  and  distinctions  manifested  in  their  daily  recitations,  but 

espeeially  does  it  appear  distinct  and  conspicuous  in  this  department, 

where  all  the  drilling  and  mental  training,  and  acquisitions  of  knowl«>   « 

edge  are  brought  into  requisition* 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  add  a  single  word  in  reference  to  the 
adaptation  of  our  system  to  the  class  of  boys  for  whom  it  was  de- 
sigiied.  The  reluctance  with  which  our  scholars  at  first  entered 
upoa  these  disciplinary  studies,  and  to  them,  dry,  difficult,  and  uoin* 
tiieirtnft  has  long  since  been  exohangsd  for  aa  impatient  desirei  an 
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eflAusiastic  eagerness,  to  enter  upon  tbem,  even  before  they  were 
fully  prepared.  This  is  still  more  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  the 
nsmber  of  applicants  for  admission  has  reguli^rly  increased  from 
year  to  year ;  and  during  the  past  year,  more  than  twice  the  number 
have  been  examined  than  in  any  previous  year. 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  the  change  also  which  has  taken  plaee  in 
the  minds  of  parents  themselves  in  this  respect.  They  are  not  only 
willing  that  their  sons  should  pursue  our  prescribed  course  of  studies, 
but  are  solicitous,  and  not  unfrequently  urgent,  that  they  should 
commence  immediately,  even  before  some  of  the  preparatory  studies 
are  thoroughly  mastered. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  lads  of  our  city,  those  whose 
age  as  well  as  acquirements  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  entering 
our  school  for  many  days  to  come,  are  looking  forward  with  restless 
impatience  to  the  time  when  they,  in  their  turn,  shall  enter  upon  the 
privileges  extended  to  them  by  our  Institution* 

At  the  close  of  our  year,  we  sent  out  to  the  various  trades,  profes- 
sionSy  and  some  of  the  higher  institutions  of  our  State  and  country,  a 
class  of  fifteen  young  men,  most  of  whom  had  completed  a  thorough 
course  of  Academical  education  with  us.  And  we  trust,  that,  with 
their  attainments  and  habits  of  application  here  acquired,  they  may 
be  eminently  successful  in  any  enterprise  in  which  they  may  engage, 
and  prove  themselves  worthy  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  com* 
munity. 

The  statistics  of  the  school  are  as  follows : 


Whole  number  of  scholars  attending  school  during  the 
*'  ^'         examined  for  admission, 

*'  "        admitted,  . 

Average  daily  attendance,    .  . 
Per  centage  of  absence,    . 
Number  completing  the  course, 
^^        attending  Arithmetic, 

Algebra, 

English  Grammar, 
History, 
Book  Keeping, 
Latin, 
Greek, 
^  Geometry,  . 
English  Literature, 


year, 


u 

11 

i. 

(1 

u 

l( 

II 

U 

II 

u 

CI 

II 

M 

II 

M 

(1 

85 
75 
87 
57 

15 
68 
25 
65 
63 
9 

60 
15 
22 
15 
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Numberattending  Natural  Philosophy,           •  •            29 

^              <<        Mental  Mathematics,    •  •            .87 

**              «        Physical  Science,  -            .  •        '    20 

"              "        Navigation  and  Surveying,  .            .        2 

All  the  members  of  the  school  attend  to  declamation,  composition 
and  singing. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  tender  my  thanks  to  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  for  the  efficiency  with  which  they  have  con- 
ducted the  interests  of  the  school  with  which  we  are  connected ;  and 
especially  to  the  Hon.  Nathan  Belcher^  to  whom  this  school  is  par- 
ticularly assigned,  for  his  kind  co-operation,  and  for  the  fidelity  and 
impartiality  with  which  he  has  endeavored  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  Institution. 

£.  B.  Jennings, 
Principal  Bartlett  Sigh  Schooi, 
New  London,  Oct.  1st,  1857. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OP  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHEMES 

OF  STUDIES. 


BRIDGEPORT. 


Section  1st — Teachers.  The  teachers  shall  punctuallj  observe 
the  hours  appointed  for  opening  and  dismissing  the  school;  and, 
during  school-hours,  shall  faithfully  devote  themselves  to  the  public 
service.  They  shall  prepare  themselves  with  care,  to  instruct  all 
their  pupils  in  those  branches  of  study  which  their  respective  classes 
may  be  pursuing.  In  all  their  intercourse  with  the  scholars,  they  are 
required  to  impress  on  their  minds,  both  by  precept  and  example,  the 
importance  of  continued  improvement  in  morals  and  in  deportment, 
as  well  as  in  their  respective  studies. 

Sec.  2d — Discipline.  The  discipline  of  each  department,  in  aH 
ordinary  cases,  shall  be  exercised  by  the  teachers  of  each  department 
respectively ;  but  the  Principal  of  the  Senior  department  shall  have- 
a  general  supervision  and  authority  over  the  entire  school,  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  discipline  of  scholars,  and  he  may  impose  upon 
an  offending  pupil  such  form  and  degree  of  punishment  as  he  may 
deem  necessary.  In  cases  of  continued  disobedience,  he  may  refer 
to  the  Prudential  Committee,  who  may  temporarily  suspend,  or  per- 
manently expel,  from  the  school  any  scholar  thus  reported,  as  they, 
after  an  investigation  of  the  case,  may  deem  advisable. 

Sec.  Sd.  The  teachers  of  the  several  departments  shall  keep  an 
accurate  register  of  the  names  and  attendance  of  the  pupils,  and 
report  the  same  to  the  Acting  Visitors  at  such  times  as  they  may 

direct 

Sec.  4th — Of  Scholabs.  This  school  is  open  for  admiwiOD  to 
aUdbildreB,  (not  odierwise  provided  for,)  who  rodde  within  the  lim- 
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its  of  the  district,  and  have  attained  the  age  of  four  years.    The  fol* 
lowing  rates  of  tuition  will  be  charged  in  the  respective  departments 

of  this  school : 

In  the  Senior  Department — ^per  quarter  of  11  weeks,  $2.00 
«      Intermediate,  "  "  1.87 

«      Primary,  "  "  1.10 

«      Branch  School,  "  «  1.10 

No  deduction  will  be  made  from  these  rates,  except  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness, or  removal  from  the  district. 

Sec.  6th— Attendance.  No  scholar  maj  be  absent  from  the 
school  without  presenting  a  written  excuse  from  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian, and  no  such  written  excuse  shall  be  deemed  satisfactory  except 
in  case  of  sickness  or  overruling  necessity;  and  all  cases  of  absence 
other  than  for  the  above,  shall  subject  the  pupil  to  removal  to  the 
next  lower  department,  or  to  dismissal  from  the  school,  as  the  Princi- 
pal and  Prudential  Ck>mmittee  may  deem  advisable. 

Whenever  a  pupil  expects  or  intends  to  be  absent  from  school  for  a 
half  day,  or  for  a  longer  period,  notice  of  the  same  in  writing  shall  be 
given  to  his  or  her  teacher  or  teachers  ;  and  this  when  received,  shall 
be  deemed  sufficient  reason  for  such  absence,  and  no  further  excuse 
shall  be  required  upon  the  scholars'  return  to  the  school. 

Sec.  6th — ^1*ardiness.  A  written  excuse,  signed  by  the  parent 
or  guardian,  shall  in  all  cases  be  presented  by  the  pupil  entering  afler 
the  opening  of  the  school ;  and  this  excuse  shall  be  received  by  the 
principal  teacher  in  the  department  of  which  the  pupil  is  a  member, 
as  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  such  case  of  tardiness ;  but  when- 
'Cver  a  scholar  presents  more  than  three  excuses  in  one  week,  such 
scholar  shall  be  liable  to  such  discipline  as  his  or  her  teachers,  or 
teacher,  may  deem  proper. 

Sec.  7th — General  Deportment.  Scholars  in  this  school  must 
comply  promptly  and  cheerfully  with  all  the  requirements  of  teachers ; 
must  refrain  from  any  act  or  misdemeanor  that  may  tend  to  disturb 
others  in  the  school-room,  or  upon  the  school-premises,  and  must 
endeavor,  by  attention  and  industry,  to  attain  to  perfection  in  deport- 
ment and  scholarship. 

When  any  pupil  shall  be  found  guilty  of  cutting  or  defacing  any  of 
the  school-buildings  or  other  school-property,  such  pupils  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  immediate  expulsion. 

Profane  swearing  upon  the  school-premises  shall  subject  the  of- 
fender to  discipline,  and  if  continued,  to  expulsion. 

Ssc*  Stb— Visitors.    Parents  and  gnaidians.  friends  of  ednca- 
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tioD,  and  strangers,  shiill  be  welcome  to  visit  the  schools  at  anj  time, 
but  during  such  visits  the  usual  exercises  shall  not  be  deviated  from, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Acting  Visitors. 

Ssc.  9th-^  Agents  fob  Books,  &c.  No  person  shall  be  allowed 
to  visit  any  department  of  this  school  during  6chool4iours,  for  thte 
purpose  of  offering  for  sale  or  examination,  any  books,  maps,  or  other 
articles,  or  soliciting  subscriptions  for  any  object. 

W.  R.  Bunnell, 

Charles  Keelbb,  }  OommUee, 

Isaac  H.  Whiting, 


J 


F.  J.  JUDSON, 

H.  L.  W.  BURRITT, 

Rob't  Hubbard, 
Joseph  Thompson, 
James  Staples, 
Thomas  Hawlbt, 


Acting  Visitort 

and 
Board  of  Education. 


NORWALK. 

The  following  Regulations  and  Course  of  Study  were  established 
for  the  Union  School,  Norwalk,  Conn^  by  the  Board  of  YisitorSi 
February  24,  1857 : 

1st.  No  pupil  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  school  shall  be 
promoted  from  a  lower  class  to  a  higher,  or  from  a  lower  department 
to  a  higher,  till  be  or  she  shall  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  before 
the  Board  of  Exammers,  in  the  course  of  study  established  by  the 
Board  of  Visitors  for  that  particular  class  or  department. 

2d.  No  pupil,  after  beginning  the  study  of  any  branch  of  study 
taught  in  the  school,  shall  relinquish  it  without  satisfactory  reasons  to 
the  Board  of  Examiners. 

dd.  No  pupil,  after  becoming  a  member  of  the  High  School,  shall 
cCMnmence  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek  or  French,  till  he  or  she  can  sus- 
tain a  thorough  examination  in  the  studies  of  the  Junior  Course  of 
that  school,  nor  begin  the  study  of  higher  English  branches  to  the 
exclusion  of  Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geog- 
laphy,  and  Hbtory  of  the  United  States. 

The  qualifications  for  entrance  to  the  Intermediate  Department  are, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  Thompson's  Mental  Arithmetic,  and  the 
first  twenty  pages  of  Comeirs  Primary  Geography,  or  Equivalents. 


isa 
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INTEBBfEDIATE  DEPABTMEMT. 
JUNIOR   CLASS. 

St8dl68* 

Colburn's  Arithmetic, 

Conieirs  Primary  Geographj, 

Tower^B  Third  Reader, 

Webster's  Spelling  Book,    .  .  .  . 

MIDDLE   CLASS. 

Cdbam's  Arithmetic, 

Cornell's  Primary  Geography, 

Tower's  Third  Reader, 

Webster's  Speller,         .... 


AdTancemeBt. 
To  Section  8d. 
^  52d. 

^         10th. 
^  63d. 

To  Section  4th. 

Completed. 

To  Section  34th. 

«  93d. 


To  Section  5th. 

«    page  12th. 

Completed. 

To  Section  lOlst 


SENIOR   CLASS. 

Colbum's  Arithmetic,    ... 

McNally's  Geography, 

Tower's  Third  Reader, 

Webster's  Speller, 

Writing  discretionary  with  Teacher. 

Pupils  are  qualified  for  admission  to  the  Grammar  department, 

after  sustaining  a  good  examination  in  the  studies  of  the  Intermediate 

department. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 


To  page  70th. 
«*  **  12th. 
«  «  57th. 
«  «  82d. 
«      «  101st. 


Colbum's  Ari^imetic, 

McNally's  Geography,        .  . 

Covin's  Grammar,  or  equal, 

Tower's  Fourth  Reader,     .... 

Webster's  Speller,        .... 

Writing  and  Map  Drawing. 

MIDDLE  GLASS. 

Colbum's  Arithmetic,    .  ' 

McNally's  Geography,        •  •  .  . 

Covin's  Grammar,        .  *  .  . 

Tomer's  Fourth  Reader,     .... 
Webster's  Speller,        .... 
Writing  and  Map  Drawing. 

SENIOR   CLASS. 

Colbum's  Completed,     .  .  Th<»npson's  Practical  began* 

McNally's  Geography,        .  .      To  page  42d. 

Covill's  Gnunmar,  or  equal,  .  •*      **   103d. 

Tower's  Fourth  Reader,  .        Completed. 

Webster's  Speller,      .  .  « 

Writing  and  Map  Drawing. 


To  page  80th. 
•*  "  24th. 
«  «  Olst. 
«  **  163d, 
**     "    125th. 
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The  stated  time  for  the  transfer  of  pupils  from  the  Grammar  scho(^ 
to  the  High  school,  shall  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  Winter  and 
Sammer  terms  of  the  school,  each  pupil  being  subject  to  an  ezami- 
nation  bj  the  Board  of  Examiners,  in  the  following  branches,  viz : 

Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Greog- 
rapfaj  of  United  States,  and  Map  Drawing. 

Pupils  may  be  admitted  to  the  High  school  at  anj  time,  provided 
they  shall  be  found,  on  examination  by  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
(consisting  of  the  Chairman  of  Board  of  Visitors,  Chairman  of  Dis- 
trict Committee,  and  the  Principal  of  the  school,)  qualified  to  enter 
classes  previously  formed  and  then  in  progress. 

Each  pupil  admitted  becomes,  and  may  continue,  a  member  of  the 
school,  only  on  condition  of  a  faithful  discharge  of  duty  and  a  strict 
compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  school ;  and  in  case  of  failure 
in  either  of  these,  or  in  maintaining  a  proper  standing  in  the  class, 
the  pupil,  if  continuing  delinquent  after  suitable  notice,  shall  be  sent 
to  a  lower  school. 

Junior  Course.  Beading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geog- 
raphy, English  Grammar,  History  of  United  States. 

Middle  Course.  Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geog- 
raphy, Grammar,  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry. 

Senior  Course.  Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geog- 
raphy, Grammar,  Algebra,  Grcometry,  Surveying,  Book-keeping. 

Composition  and  Declamation  required  in  each  course. 

Other  studies  may  be  added  or  substituted  by  the  Board  of  Visitors. 

There  will  be  an  Annual  Examination  of  the  School,  at  which  time 
Diplomas  will  be  given  to  those  pupils  who  sustain  a  thorough  exami- 
nation in  Reading,  Spelling,  Geography,  English  Grammar,  Arithme- 
tic, History  of  United  States,  Algebra,  Natural  Philosophy. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

JUNIOR   TEAR. 

First  Term.  Latin  Lessons,  Latin  Grammar  (Andrews'  and  Stod- 
dard's,) Algebra. 

Second  Term.  Caesar,  Latin  Grammar,  Algebra  concluded,  Euclid 
(two  books.) 

MIDDLE   TEAR. 

First  Term.  Cicero's  Orations,  Latin  Grammar,  Greek  Grammar 
(Crosby.) 

Second  Term.  Cicero  concluded,  Virgil,  Latin  Grammar  (Proso- 
dy,) Greek  Beader  (Colton's,)  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Greek  Gram- 
mar. 
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SBKIOR  TBAB. 

JKrst  Term,  Virgil  continued,  Latin  Prose  Composition  (Ar» 
Hold's,)  Xenophon  continued,  Greek  Grammar. 

Second  Term.  Virgil  concluded,  Sallust,  Xenophon  condudedy 
Homer's  Iliad  (one  book,)  Greek  Prose  CkHnposition  (Arnold's.) 

Students  desiring  to  enter  this  department,  should  be  prepared  to 
sustain  a  thorough  examination  in  the  studies  of  the  Junior  eouree  of 
the  £nglidh  department,  or  if  from  abroad,  in  Arithmetic,  Grammar 
and  Greograph  J.  > 

NEW  LONDON. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  School  Visitors  of  the  town  of  New 
London,  November  29, 1856,  the  following  votes  were  adopted : 

Vatedy  That  no  scholar  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Public  Schools, 
within  our  limits,  after  the  first  week  of  the  term,  without  written 
permission  from  a  School  Visitor. 

Votedj  That  after  fifteen  minutes  from  the  opening  of  the  school^ 
no  scholar  shall  be  admitted  for  that  part  of  the  day. 

Votedy  That  anj  scholar  having  been  absent  one-tenUi  of  anj  term, 
(except  on  account  of  sickness,)  shall  forfeit  the  right  of  attendance 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term,  and  can  be  re-admitted  only  on  wiiU 
ten  permissioin  from  a  School  Visitor. 

Voiedf  That  the  above  regulations  apply  only  to  the  Bartlett  Higb 
School,  Young  Ladies'  High  School,  and  the  Senior  schools  in 
iriots  No.  1,  2, 3, 4,  and  5. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

HiRABC  WiLBT,  Secreiary. 

New  London,  December  1, 1856. 


SCHEME  OF  STUDIES,  PROPOSED  FOR  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 

Primary  School— IRooms  No.  1,  2,  3,  Dizwell  School ;  Na  1,  2, 
8, 4,  Eaton  School ;  No.  1  and  2  Hillhouse  School ;  No.  1,  2,  and  8 
Washington  School ;  Na  1,  2,  and  3  Webster  School ;  No.  1  and  2 
Wallace  St.  School ;  No.  1,  Mu  Pleasant  School.] 

Lovell's  First,  Second  and  Third  Readers. 

Ej^ercises  in  spelling. 
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Tables  of  Addition,  Multiplication,  SubtractioB  and  DiTision. 
Thompson's  Mental  Arithmetic. 
Tables  of  Compound  Numbers. 
Exercises  on  Colton's  Greographical  Cards. 
Oral  Lessons  in  the  Geography  of  Connecticat. 
Exercises  on  the  map  of  the  United  States. 
Cornell's  Primary  Geography,  begun. 
Hooker's  First  Book  of  Nature. 

Intermediate  Schools. — [Rooms  No.  4  and  5  Dixwell  School ;  No. 
5  and  6  Eaton  School ;  No.  3  and  4  Hillhouse  School ;  No.  4  Wash- 
ington School ;  No.  4  Webster  School ;  No.  3  Wallace  St.  School ; 
No.  2  Mt.  Pleasant  School,  Whiting  St.  School.] 

Lovell's  Third  and  Fourth  Readers. 

Ex^ercises  in  spelling  and  defining. 

Dictation  exercises. 

Thompson's  rudiments  of  Arithmetic. 

^         Practical  Arithmetic,  through  Common  Fractions. 

Colbum's  Mental  Arithmetic,  begun. 

Cornell's  Primaiy  Geography,  completed. 
"^        Intermediate  Geography,  begun. 

Map  drawing.     (The  United  States,  separately  and  in  groups.) 

Hooker's  Second  and  Third  Books  of  Nature. 

Grammar  Schools,  (Lower.) — [Rooms  No.  6  Dixwell  School ;  No. 
7  Eaton  School ;  No.  5  Hillhouse  School ;  No.  5  Washington 
School ;  No.  5  Webster  School.] 

Select  Beading  Exercises. 

Exercises  in  Spelling  and  Defining. 

Greene's  Introduction  to  Grammar. 

Analysis  and  Parsing  of  simple  sentences. 

Composition  and  Declamation. 

Thompson's  Practical  Arithmetic,  through  DuodecimaU. 

C(^bum's  Mental  Arithmetic,  finished* 

Cornell's  Intermediate  Geography,  finished. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

Oral  Lessons  in  the  History  of  Connecticut. 

Map  Drawing.  (The  Grand  Divisions  of  the  Globe.  The  sepa- 
rate countries  of  Europe.) 

Book-keeping. 

(HiGHEB.) — [Booms  No.  8  Eaton  School ;  No.  6  Webster  School.] 
Select  Beading  Exercises. 
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Exercises  in  Spelling  and  Defining. 
Composition  and  Declamation. 
Greene's  Elements  of  Grammar  studied  and  implied. 
High  Arithmetic. 
Algehra  and  Geometry. 
Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Science. 
Physical  Geography. 

Drawing  of  Maps  illustrative  of  Physical  Greography. 
Introduction  to  Ancient  and  Modem  History. 
Hooker's  Physiology. 
Book-keeping. 

(Appropriate  Lessons  given  in  all  the  rooms,  in  Writing,  Drawing 
and  Singing.) 

SCHEME  OF  STUDIES  FOR  THE  MODEL  SCHOOL, 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  NEW 
BRITAIN. 

Studies  of  the  Primabt  Depabtment. 

Language. — Reading,  LoveU's  First  and  Second  Readers ;  Spell 
and  analyze  vocally  words  of  one  and  two  syllables. 

Anthmettc, — Addition  and  Subtraction,  (mental,)  and  teaching 
with  numeral  frame  and  black-board,  and  writing  numbers  of  three 
figures. 

Geography. — Boundaries  and  natural  features  of  New  Britain,  and 
Hartford  County,  and  general  geography  of  Connnecticut,  oral. 

Hiscellaneous. — Object  Teaching,  Punctuation  Marks,  Roman 
Numbers,  Elementary  Drawing  and  Singing. 

STUDIES  OF  THE  INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT. 
School  divided  into  Thbes  Classes.    Studies  for  the 

FIBST  YeAB   OB  WHILE  IK  ThIBD   ClASS. 

Language. — Reading  twice  a  day,  Lovell*s  Third  Reader.  Spell- 
ing and  Analysis  of  Words. 

Arithmetic. — ^Mental,  four  ground  rules,  Colbum's  and  Davies^  and 
black-board  exercises. 

Geography. — Definitions  and  Geography  of  United  States,  Campus.. 

WW/tn^.-— Forming  letters  and  words. 

Studies  fob  the  Second  Class. 

Zow^rtto^e.— Reading,  LoveU's  Third  Reader,  Spelling  and  Analy- 
BIS  of  words,  Webster's. 
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Jrithmetic. — Mental  and  written,  four  ground  rules,  and  slate  ex- 
ercises. 

Geography. — Map  of  Hemispheres  and  North  America,  Camp's. 
Writing, — Forming  words  into  sentences. 

Studies  for  the  First  Class. 

Language, — Beading,  Lovell's  Reader,  Spelling  and  Defining. 

Arithmetic, — Through  Common  Fractions,  Davies'. 

Geography. — Map  of  the  World,  and  study  of  Western  Continent, 
Camp's. 

Writing  £asy  Sentences. 

Miscellaneous. — Drawing  and  Singing  by  the  whole  school,  and 
Declamation  by  the  boys. 

Studies  of  the    Grammar   School — School   divided   into 

Three  Classes — Studies  for  first  tear  or  Third  Class. 

Arithmetic, — Review  of  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  Di- 
vision, and  Common  Fractions,  Davies'. 

Lcmgtiage. — Reading,  Lovell's  Fourth  Reader,  Spelling  and  De- 
fining, Webster's. 

Geography. — Europe  and  Asia,  with  outline  maps,  Camp's. 

Studies  fob  Second  Class. 

Language. — Reading,  Lovell's  Fourth  Reader,  Spelling  and  Defin- 
ing, and  abbreviations,  Webster's. 

Arithmetic,  —  Decimal  Fractions  and  Denominate  Numbers, 
Davies'. 

Geography, — ^Africa  and  Oceanica,  Camp's,  with  outline  maps  and 
map  drawing. 

Studies  fob  First  Class. 

Language. — Reading,  Lovell's  Fourth  Reader.  Spelling  and  De- 
fining, Webster's.  Elements  of  Grammar,  Greene's  Introduction. 
Review  of  Geography  and  History. 

Miscellaneous, — Writing,  Drawing,  Singing  by  the  whole  school. 

Studies    of   the    High    School — Studies   for  thb   First 

Yeab  ob  Junior  Class. 

Language. — Reading,  Lovell's  or  Russell's,  Spelling  and  Defining, 
Grammar,  Greene's. 

Arithmetic, — Davies'  University  commenced. 
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Geography  and  History. — First  and  Second  Terms,  History  of 
United  States,  Worcester's  and  others.  Third  Term,  Gec^raphj 
and  Map  Drawing. 

Studies  fob  the  Second  Yeab  or  Middle  Class. 

Language  and  Physics. — Beading,  Spelling,  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, First  and  Second  Terms.     Chemistry,  Third  Term. 

MathemaHcs. — First  and  Second  Terms,  Davies'  University  Arith- 
metic completed.     Second  Term,  Algebra,  Davies'. 

Geography  and  History. — First  and  Second  Terms,  Universal  His- 
tory.    Second  Term,  Physical  Geography  and  Map  Drawing. 

Studies  for  Third  Year  or  Senior  Class. 

Language. — Reading  First  Term,  Analysis,  Greene.  Second 
Term,  Rhetoric  and  £ng.  Literature.  Third  Term,  mental  Phi- 
losophy. 

MathemaHcs. — First  Term,  Algebra,  Davies'.  Sec<md  T«*m, 
Geometry,  Davies'  Legendre.  Third  Term,  Trigonometry,  Appli- 
cation and  review. 

Natural  Science, — First  Term,  Meteorology.  Second  Term,  As- 
tronomy.   Third  Term,  Physiology. 

Miscellaneous, — Composition  in  all  the  classes  once  in  three  weeks. 
Declamations  one-third  of  male  department  each  week.  Drawing, 
Vocal  Music,  by  whole  school. 

Clonal  Studies. — Latin,  Greek,  French  and  Grerman,  Book- 
keeping, Constitution  of  United  States  and  Connecticut. 

Pupils  will  not  be  required  to  pass  through  every  class  in.  the 
course,  but  will  be  promoted  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  to  the 
highest  class  to  which  their  standing  entitles  them. 


SCHENECTADY. 

BT-LAWS   AND  REGULATIONS   FOR   PUPILS. 

1.  During  the  first  week  in  each  term,  and  on  the  fi»t  Monday  iQ 
every  month,  any  pupil,  in  aU  respects  qualified,  may  enter  the 
Primary,  Intermediate,  English  High,  or  Classical  school,  by  apply- 
ing to  the  teachers  at  the  school  building. 

2.  No  child  shall  be  admitted  as  a  pupil  in  a  Primary  school  who 
has  not  attained  the  age  of  five  years,  nor  into  the  higher  departments 
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unless  found  upon  examination  to  be  qualified  to  enter  the  lowest 
class  therein. 

8.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  Into  any  Public  school  whose  resi- 
dence is  out  of  the  city,  or  who  may  be  boarding  here,  or  staying  here 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  Public  school,  except  by  pay- 
ing five  dollars,  in  advance,  to  the  Superintendent  for  quarterly  tuition 
in  the  Classical  and  Higher  English,  four  dollars  in  the  Intermediate, 
and  three  dollars  in  the  Primary  department. 

4.  Pupils  are  expected  to  attend  school  constantly  and  punctu- 
ally; and  any  pupil  absent,  from  whatever  cause,  shall,  on  his 
return,  bring  to  the  principal  teacher  a  written  excuse  from  his 
parents  or  guardian  for  such  absence  or  tardiness. 

5.  No  pupil  shall  be  permitted  to  leave  school  before  its  close,  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  to  any  music  or  writing  lessons,  or  for  any 
other  cause  except  that  of  sickness  or  some  pressing  emergency; 
nor  shall  they  leave  the  school-room  in  school  hours,  or  the  yard  at 
recess,  without  permission  from  a  teacher. 

6.  Every  pupil  who  shall  accidentally  or  otherwise,  injure  any 
school  property,  whether  fences,  gates,  trees  or  shrubs,  or  any  build- 
ing or  any  part  thereof,  or  break  any  window-glass,  or  injure  or  de- 
stroy any  instrument,  apparatus,  or  furniture  belonging  to  the  school, 
shall  be  liable  lo  pay  in  full,  for  all  the  damage  he  has  done. 

7.  Every  pupil  who  shall,  anywhere,  on  or  around  the  school 
premises,  use  or  write  any  profane  or  unchaste  language,  cut,  mark, 
or  otherwise  intentionally  deface  any  school  furniture,  or  buildings 
inside  or  out,  or  any  property  whatsoever  belonging  to  the  school 
estate,  shall  be  punished  in  proportion  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
offence ;  and  shall  be  liable  to  the  action  of  the  civil  law. 

8.  No  scholar  shall  be  admitted  to  any  Public  school  except  on 
condition  of  complying  with  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
school  in  respect  to  attendance  and  studies,  (including  the  supply  of 
text-books  and  stationery,)  and  also  in  respect  to  deportment  both 
within  the  school-room,  about  the  school  building,  and  while  going 
to  and  from  school.  In  any  case  of  gross  or  continued  violation  of 
these  rules  and  regulations,  or  resistance  to  the  Teacher's  authority, 
the  Teacher  may  exclude  the  pupil  from  the  school,  for  the  time 
being,  immediately  reporting  the  case  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

9.  Pupils  who  shall  be  absent  from  school,  in  any  week,  for  a 
space  of  time  equal  to  two  days,  or  in  any  month  for  a  space  of  time 
equal  to  four  days,  except  such  absence  be  occasioned  by  sickness, 
shall  have  their  names  stricken  from  the  roll,  (unless  previous  notice 
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be  given  to  the  Superintendent  bj  their  parents  or  gaardiansy)  and 
will  not  be  permitted  to  return  -without  a  note  from  the  Board  of 
Education. 

10.  Truant  playing  is  strictly  prohibited ;  and  no  pupil  shall  be 
received  into  the  school,  after  playing  truant,  without  a  note  from 
the  Board  of  Education. 

11.  All  pupils,  at  the  closing  of  their  Schools,  shall  leave  the 
school  premises  immediately ;  and  all  collections  of  pupils  about  the 
schools,  or  in  the  streets  near  the  schools,  for  playing,  are  strictly 
prohibited,  and  the  offenders  will  be  held  answerable  to  the  Board. 

12.  Pupils  are  not  allowed  on  the  school  premises  till  the  quarter- 
bell  rings,  and  then  are  requested  to  pass  immediately  to  their  respec- 
tive departments. 

RULES   AND   REGULATIONS   IN   REGARD   TO   TEACHERS. 

1.  All  Teachers  in  the  Public  schools  are  required  to  observe  and 
carry  into  full  effect  all  rules,  regulations  and  directions  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  of  the  Superintendent,  in  relation  to  the  instruction 
and  discipline  of  their  respective  schools. 

2.  They  shall  be  at  their  respective  School-houses  at  least  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  specified  time  for  beginning  school,  and  open  the 
rooms  for  the  admission  of  the  scholars ;  and  shall  cause  the  bell  to 
be  rung  fifteen  minutes  previous  to  the  time  appointed  for  beginning 
school ;  and  they  shall  open  the  morning  session  of  each  school  with 
reading  from  the  Bible,  as  a  devotional  exercise,  or  with  prayer,  at 
the  option  of  the  presiding  Teacher. 

8.  They  shall  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  their 
office,  and  no  Teacher  shall  keep  a  private  school  or  instruct  a 
private  class. 

4.  They  shall  thoroughly  prepare  themselves,  daily,  in  all  the 
studies  pursued  in  their  several  classes ;  and  shall  exert  a  careful 
supervision  over  their  pupils  in  the  entrance  and  school  rooms,  and 
at  recess,  in  order  to  prevent  all  improper  conduct  on  the  school 
premises;  and  they  shall,  when  deemed  necessary,  extend  their 
supervision  to  pupils  going  to  and  returning  from  school. 

5.  They  shall  take  daily  care  that  the  School  houses,  the  furniture 
and  apparatus  in  the  same,  as  well  as  the  out-buildings,  fences,  and 
all  the  property  belonging  to  the  school  estate,  be  not  defaced  or 
injured  by  the  scholars,  and  they  shall  give  prompt  notice,  in  writing, 
to  the  Superintendent,  of  all  repairs  and  supplies  that  may  be 
needed. 
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6.  Thej  shall,  when  obliged  to  be  absent  from  school,  at  any 
time,  give  immediate  notice  thereof  to  the  Superintendent,  stating 
how  long  thej  will  probably  be  detained  from  school ;  and  if  a 
Bubstitnte  shall  be  appointed,  requiring  pay,  il  shall  be  at  their 
expense. 

7.  They  shall  carefully  ascertain  the  temperature  of  their  rooms, 
and  use  all  proper  means  to  avoid  those  injurious  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  which  negligence  might  induce. 

8.  They  shall  enroll  the  names  of  pupils  as  soon  as  they  are  ad- 
mitted, and  carefully  mark  all  the  absences  each  half  day,  and 
report  monthly  to  the  Superintendent  the  number  of  pupils  admitted, 
the  average  number  belonging  to  the  school  during  the  month,  the 
average  attendance,  and  shall  append  to  each  report  the  number  of 
times  each  Teacher  in  said  school  has  been  absent  or  late  at  school, 
or  Teachers'  meeting,  during  the  month. 

9.  They  shall  examine  all  applicants  to  the  school,  and  put  them 
into  classes  according  to  their  attainments ;  and  shall  teach  them  such 
portions  of  the  prescribed  studies,  as,  in  their  judgment,  it  may  be 
most  suitable  for  each  class  to  pursue.  £ach  pupil  shall  be  confined 
to  the  studies  of  his  class,  unless,  in  particular  cases,  an  exception 
shall  be  made  by  the  advice  or  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

10.  The  Teachers  shall  meet  every  Saturday  morning,  during  the 
school  term,  from  nine  to  eleven  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
changing their  views  on  the  various  points  of  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline. 

11.  Any  Teacher  who  may  wish  to  resign  his  office,  may  do  so  at 
the  end  of  a  term,  provided  at  least  one  month's  notice  of  the  inten- 
tion be  given  in  writing  to  the  Superintendent. 

12.  A  Teacher,  who,  without  the  consent  of  the  committee  on 
inspecting  and  licensing  Teachers,  shall  withdraw  at  any  otLer  time, 
or  without  notice  as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  all  compensation  to  which 
he  may  be  entitled  at  the  time  of  leaving,  or  such  part  thereof  as  said 
committee  may  specify. 

Studies  of  the  Primary  Departments. — The  following  shall  con- 
stitute the  branches  of  study  for  the  Primary  Schools,  viz : 

Spelling,  Reading,  Sounds  of  the  Letters,  Printing,  Drawing, 
Yocal  Music,  and  the  Primary  Rules  of  Arithmetic. 

Oral  instruction  shall  be  given  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  daily. 

Studies  of  the  Secondary  Departments. — Spelling,  Reading,  Sounds 
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of  the  Letters,  Writing  on  Slate,  Geographj,  Mental  AritlimeliCy 
Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  and  Miscellaneous  Exercises. 

Studies  of  the  Intermediate  Departments, — Spelling,  Readingf 
Sounds  of  the  Letters,  Writing,  Geography,  Mental  Arithmetic, 
Sentence-Making,  Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  and  Miscellaneous  Ex- 
ercises. 

Studies  of  the  Grammar  Departments, — Spelling,  Reading,  Sounds 
of  the  Letters,  Writing,  Geographj  with  Map-Drawing,  Mental 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  and  Miscellaneoos 
Exercises. 

Studies  of  the  Higher  English  Department, — Spelling,  Reading^ 
Sounds  of  the  Letters,  Writing,  Geographj  with  Map-Drawing, 
Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Composition,  Drawing, 
Declamation,  and  Elocution. 

ACADEMIC   DEPARTMENT.  • 

The  departments  of  instruction  compose  two  regular  courses,  viz : 

1st.  The  English  course,  which  comprehends  all  the«English  and 
Mathematical  branches. 

2d.  The  Classical  course,  which,  in  addition  to  the  above,  includes 
the  study  of  Ancient  Languages. 

The  study  of  the  Modem  Languages  is  optional  with  the  pupils,  of 
either  course,  provided  that  not  more  than  one  Modem  Language  be 
studied  at  the  same  time. 

On  their  admission  to  this  department,  pupils  shall  select  by  the 
direction  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  one  of  the  regular  courses  of 
study ;  and  they  shall  have  the  privilege  of  changing  the  same  at%ny 
time  within  three  months  after  their  entrance.  Subsequent  to  this, 
DO  pupil  will  be  permitted  to  change  his  course  of  study,  except  in 
case  of  mental  incompetence,  or  for  other  sufficient  cause, — ^to  be 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Superintendent. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  following,  viz:  1st.  Belles-Let- 
tres  and  History.  2d.  Mathematics.  3d.  Natural  Sciences.  4th- 
Moral,  Mental,  and  Political  Sciences.  5th.  Ancient  Languages. 
6lh.  Modem  Languages.    7th.  Graphics.    8th.  Music 

1.  BelleS'Lettres  and  History. — Reading,  Grammar,  Geography, 
Ancient  and  Modem  History,  Physical  Geography,  Rhetoric,  Com* 
position,  Elocution,  History  of  Literature. 

2.  Mathematics, — Higher  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Mensuration,  Surveying  with  the  use  of  instraments.  Trig- 
onometry, Astronomy. 
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8.  ITaiurcd  Sciences. — ^Nalural  Philosophy  with  illustrations  and 
experiments,  Chemistry  with  manipulations  and  experiments,  Physi- 
ology and  Hygiene,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Botany. 

4.  Morale  Mental  and  Political  Sciences. — Moral,  Mental,  and 
Political  Philosophy,  Political  Economy,  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  New  York. 

5.  Ancient  Languages, — Latin  Language  and  Literature,  Greek 
Language  and  Literature. 

6.  Modem  Languages, — German  Language  and  Literature,  French 
Language  and  Literature. 

7.  Graphics. — Penmanship,  Linear  Drawing  and  Perspective,  Me- 
chanical Drawing  and  Painting. 

8.  Music. — Elements  of  Music,  Singing  by  note  and  air,  Instruc- 
tion on  the  Piano. 


F. 


SCHOOL   LIBRARIES. 


CIECULAE. 

To  School  Visitors  and  Committees,  respecting  School  Libraries : 

The  School  Law,  passed  May  Session,  1856,  contsdns  the  following 
provision  for  the  establishment  of  Libraries  in  School  Districts  : 

Section  I.  The  Treasurer  of  the  State,  upon  the  order  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
over  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  out  of  any  moneys  that  may  be  in  the 
public  treasury,  to  every  school  district  which  shall  raise  by  tax  or 
subscription  a  like  sum  for  the  same  purpose,  to  establish  within  such 
district  a  school  library,  and  to  procure  a  philosophical  and  chemical 
apparatus  ;  and  the  further  sum  of  five  dollars,  annually,  upon  a  like 
order,  to  the  said  districts,  upon  condition  that  they  shall  have  raised 
a  like  sum  for  such  year,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

Sec.  2.  The  selection  of  books  for  such  libraries  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  each  town. 

Sec.  3.     The  Board  of  Visitors  of  each  town  shall  make  proper 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  management,  use  and  safe  keeping  of 
such  libraries. 

A  circular  with  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  books,  for  School  Libra- 
ries, was  sent  from  this  office  to  School  Visitors,  for  the  clerk  of  each 
district  in  the  State,  early  in  the  year  1857. 

The  forms  of  certificate  given  in  that  circular  are  as  follows : 
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FORM  OF  CERTIFICATE  FROM  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 

(Name  of  Town.    Date,) 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

This  is  to  certify,  That  District  has 

raised  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  a  School  Library, 

By  subscription,         •  •  .  .  .         $ 

By  taxation,        •  .  .  .  • 

Appropriated  from         ..... 


Amount,        ••..»•$ 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  School  Law,  you  are  re* 

quested  to  forward  your  order  on  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  sum  <^ 

ten  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  like  manner. 

(Signed,  by  the  Committee  or  the  Chairman  thereof.) 

9 

FORM  OF  CERTIFICATE  OF  APPROVAL  BY  SCHOOL  VISITORS. 

(Town.     Date.) 
This  is  to  certify.  That  the  Board  of  School  Visitors  of  the  towo  of 

,  approve  of  the  purchase  by 
School  District  of  said  town,  for  a  School  Library,  the  sets  in  the 
catalogue  recommended  by  the  State  Superintendent,  numbered 

,  the  volumes  in  said  catalogue  numbered  ,  or 

the  foUowing  books,  viz  :     (Here  the  titles.) 

(Signed,  by  majority  of  Board, 

Acting  Visitor,  or  both  of  them.) 

If  these  certificates,  with  the  blanks  properly  filled,  accompanied 

_  • 

by  ten  dollars,  be  inclosed  to  F.  C'  Brownell,  publisher  of  Common 
School  Journal,  Hartford,  the  books  ordered,  if  on  the  catalogue,  will 
be  at  once  forwarded  to  the  district  so  sending. 

FORM  FOR  SECOND  INSTALLMENT. 

Districts  which  raised  ten  dollars  (or  more)  for  the  purchase  of  a 
School  Library,  previous  to  September  1st,  1857,  and  expended  the 
same,  together  with  ten  dollars  received  from  the  State  Treasury,  for 
the  purpose  of  a  School  Library,  approved  by  the  School  Visitors  of 
the  town,  can  now  secure  a  further  appropriation  of  ^yq  dollars  from 
the  State  Treasury,  for  the  increase  of  their  libraries,  by  raising  for 
the  same  purpose  a  like  sum  of  &w^  dollars,  either  by  subscription  or 
by  appropriating  that  sum  from  the  amount  raised  by  tax  for  school 
purposes. 

10 
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Below  is  given  a  form  for  a  certificate,  which  will  secure  the  appro- 
priation of  five  dollars : 

FORM  OF  CERTIFICATE. 

(Name  of  Town  and  Date.)' 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

This  is  to  certify,  That  the  first  installment  of  ten  dollars,  received 
by  School  District  from  the  State  Treasury,  for  the 

purchase  of  a  School  Library,  was  duly  expended  for  books,  approved 
by  the  School  Visitors  of  this  town. 

An  additional  sum  of  (at  least  Jive)  dollars  has  been  raised  for  a 
flimilar  purpose  this  year,  and  you  are  requested  to  forward  your 
order  on  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  sum  of  five  dollars  to  be  ex^ 
pended  in  like  manner. 

(Signed  by  the  Committee  or  \  ^        ..*       r     . j  -n-  x  •  * 

'  Committee  of  said  District. 


\ 


the  Chairman  thereof.) 

This  certificate,  having  the  blanks  properly  filled,  may  be  sent 
directly  to  the  superintendent,  or  if  accompanied  with  five  dollars, 
and  a  list  of  the  books  wanted,  and  inclosed  to  F.  C.  Brownell,  Hart- 
ford, the  books  ordered  to  the  amount  of  ten  dollars  will  be  promptly 
forwarded  to  the  district  so  sending. 

Districts  wishing  Holbrook's  Twenty  Dollar  Set  of  School  Appara- 
tus should  send  a  separate  certificate  in  the  following  form,  to  F.  C. 
Brownell,  Hartford : 

This  certifies  that  the  bearer  is  authorized  to  purchase  a  [Set  of 

Holbrook's  School  Apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  school, 

district  of 

'\  Committee  (or  Clerk  or  Treas.) 
Signed,  V 

•  3  of  said  District. 

The  Acting  Visitor  may  give  such  certificate,  but  it  must  be  sepa- 
rate from  the  approval  of  hooks. 

Price  of  the  Apparatus  to  Districts  in  Connecticut,  .         $3.00 

Charge  for  time,  trouble,  advertising,  postage  and  cartage  from 

Wethcrsfield,  as  the  state  allows  nothing  for  selling  these  sets,)  .25 
Price  of  Guide  to  Illustration,  giving  instructions  for  using  the 

Apparatus,       .  .  .  •  .  .38  or  .50 

Price  of  Magnet,  (if  wanted,  this  not  being  in  the  set,)         .  .25 
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BULES  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  GOLDEN  HILL 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT  LIBRARY,  BRIDGEPORT,  AND 
A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  SAME. 

L  The  district  committee,  clerk,  and  treasurer,  shall  constitute  a 
Board  of  Trustees,  "who  shall  have  a  general  charge  of  the  Library, 
appoint  a  suitable  person  to  act  as  Librarian,  and  said  Trustees  shall, 
at  the  annual  meeting,  make  a  report  to  the  district,  which  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  school  visitors,  respecting  the  number  of  volumes 
and  condition  of  the  Library. 

IL  The  Librarian  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Trustees  for  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  library,  and  upon  accepting  the  office,  he.  shall 
give  to  the  Trustees  a  receipt,  containing  the  names  of  all  the  vol- 
umes, and  stating  the  condition  of  the  same,  and  upon  surrendering 
his  trust,  he  shall  give  unto  them  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  vol- 
umes intrusted  to  him.  If  new  books  are  added  after  he  enters  upon 
his  duties,  he  shall  give  to  said  Trustees  an  additional  receipt,  con- 
taining the  names  and  condition  of  the  same.  For  his  services,  the 
Librarian  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  Trustees  may  de- 
cide sufficient. 

2.  The  librarian  shall  keep  a  book  in  which  he  shall  record  the 
names  of  those  entitled  to  receive  books,  and  the  number  of  each 
book  delivered,  the  time  of  its  delivery,  and  to  whom  delivered.  He 
shall  also  keep  a  fair  catalogue  for  the  use  of  those  who  desire  to  se- 
lect books. 

m.  The  library  shall  be  iept  in  such  place  as  the  trustees  may 
direct,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  district. 

lY.  Each  book  shall  be  well  covered,  distinctly  numbered,  and  con- 
tain the  name  or  number  of  the  district  to  which  it  belongs,  and  no 
number  shall  be  changed. 

Y.  Books  may  be  drawn  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  or  by 
the  members  of  the  school,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  here- 
after named.  Minors  may  draw  in  their  own  names,  but  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  parents  or  guardians.  If  the  number  of  appli- 
cants for  books  shall,  at  any  time,  exceed  the  number  of  volumes  ready 
for  delivery,  only  one  volume  shall  be  allowed  to  a  family. 

1.  Only  one  volume  shall  be  taken  at  a  time,  and  any  one  having 
drawn  a  book,  must  return  it  before  he  can  be  allowed  to  draw 
another. 

2.  Books  may  be  drawn  at  such  times  as  the  trustees  may  decide. 

3.  No  book  shall  be  retained  longer  than  two  weeks  at  a  time, — 
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provided,  however,  if  the  same  is  not  wanted  bj  anj  other  person,  it 
may  be  taken  for  an  additional  two  weeks. 

4.  If  books  are  not  returned  in  two  weeks,  the  drawer  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  ten  cents  per  week  for  every  octavo  kept  more 
than  two  weeks,  and  five  cents  per  week  for  every  smaller  work. 

5.  If  a  volume  is  kept  more  than  four  weeks,  the  person  so  keep- 
ing it,  shall  be  notified  of  his  delinquency  by  the  librarian,  and  if  not 
returned  within  a  week  thereafter,  it  shall  be  considered  as  lost,  and 
the  holder  be  fined  accordingly. 

6.  If  any  volume  shall  be  injured  or  destroyed,  it  shall  be  made 
good  by  the  person  in  whose  name  it  was  drawn,  and  if  it  belongs  to 
a  series,  the  damage  to  the  set  shall  be  paid. 

7.  The  librarian  shall  have  a  set  of  these  rules  posted  where  they 
can  be  seen. 

Approvedy  April  25th,  1857. 

CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS. 

Juveniles,  Kings  of  Rome ;  The  Republic  of  Rome  ;  The  Em- 
pire of  Rome ;  Evenings  at  Home  ;  Miss  Edgeworth's  Moral  Tales : 
A  Wonder  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls ;  True  Stories  from  History  and 
Biography ;  Wealth  and  Worth. 

Cottage  Library ,  10  voU,  Dick  Boldhero ;  Tales  of  Sea  and 
Land;  Make  the  Best  of  it;  Persevere  and  Prosper;  Wit  Bought  ; 
Truth  Finder ;  Right  is  Might ;  What  to  Do,  and  How  to  Do ;  A 
Home  in  the  Sea ;  A  Tale  of  the  Revolution. 

Rollo  Books,  6  vols,  Rollo  on  the  Atlantic ;  Rollo  in  Paris ;  Rollo 
in  Switzerland ;  Rollo  in  London ;  RoUo  on  the  Rhine ;  Rollo  in 
Scotland. 

The  Poor  Rich  Man ;  Means  and  Ends  of  Self-Training ;  The 
Boyhood  of  Great  Men. 

TvihilVs  Juveniles,  12  vols,  A  Strike  for  Freedom  ;  I  Will  be  a 
Gentleman;  I  Will  be  a  Lady;  Onward!  Right  Onward;  Any 
Thing  for  Sport ;  The  Boarding  School  Girl ;  The  Boy  of  Spirit ; 
When  are  we  Happiest ;  Hurrah  for  New  England ;  The  Childhood 
of  Mary  Leeson  ;  Ellen  Stanley  and  other  Stories ;  Keeper's  Trav- 
els in  Search  of  his  Master. 

Miscellaneous,  Choice  Selections ;  Green  Mountain  Boys ;  In- 
dian Traits,  (Thatcher,)  2  vols. ;  Chamber's  Miscellany,  10  vols. ; 
Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  Dick's  Celestial  Scenery  ;  Som- 
erviUe^s  Physical  Sciences ;  Preservation  of  Health,  (Comings.) 
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Vagages  and  IVavels.  Voyages  of  Capt  Cook  ;  Two  years  before 
the  Mast ;  Layard's  Babylon  and  Nineveh ;  Ship  and  Shore ;  Land 
and  Lee;  Three  Years  in  Califomia;  Arctic  Explorations,  (Dr. 
Kane,)  2  vols. 

Biography.  Life  of  Washington,  (Bancroft;)  Life  and  Works 
of  Franklin ;  Lives  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence ;  Life  of  Nathan  Hale ;  Lives  of  Stark,  Brainard,  Fulton,  and 
John  Smith,  Vol.  1 ;  Lives  of  Ethan  Allen,  Warren,  Putnam,  &c., 
Vol.  2 ;  Lives  of  Pinkney,  Vane,  &c..  Vol.  3  ;  Life  of  Christopher 
Columbus  ;  The  Martyrs  of  Science ;  Diary  and  Correspondence  of 
Amos  Lawrence ;  Examples  of  Life  and  Death,  (Mrs.  Sigourney ;) 
Noble  Deeds  of  Women. 

History,  History  of  Connecticut,  (D wight ;)  History  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  (Eliot ;)  The  American  Revolution ;  Child's  History  of 
England,  2  vols. ;  Outlines  of  Universal  History,  (Weber.) 

Educational.  National  Education  in  Europe,  (Barnard;)  Amer- 
ican Education,  (Mansfield;)  Popular  Education,  (Mayhew ;)  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching,  (Page ;)  Teacher  and  Parent,  (North, 
end ;)  Locke  Amsden,  or  the  School  Master ;  My  School  and  School 
Masters,  (Miller ;)  The  School  and  the  School  Master,  (Potter  & 
Emerson  ;)  Letters  to  Young  Ladies,  (]^Irs.  Sigourney ;)  Teachers' 
Guide  to  Illustration,  (BrowneU.) 

lAhrary  of  Reference.  Brande's  Encyclopedia;  Crabb^^s  Syno- 
nyms Explained ;  History  and  Chronology — the  World's  Progress ; 
The  Useful  Arts,  (Dr.  Antisell;)  Universal  Biography,  (Park  God- 
win ;)  Universal  Greography — Gazetteer  of  the  World.) 


G. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


The  following  from  the  circular  of  the  Trastees  of  the  Normal 
School,  gives  the  conditions  of  admittance  to  that  institution. 

Anj  person,  either  male  or  female,  may  apply  to  the  School  Visitors 
of  anj  school  society  for  admission  to  the  school,  by  making  a  writ^ 
ten  declaration  that  '^his  [or  her]  object  in*  so  applying  is  to  qualify 
himself  [or  herself]  for  the  employment  of  a  common  school  teacher,^ 
and  that  it  is  his  [or  her]  intention  to  engage  in  that  employment  in 
this  state." 

FORM  OF  APPJiICATION. 

[Date.] 
To  the  School  Visitors  of 

I  hereby  respectfully  signify  my  desire  to  procure  a  Certificate  of 
Recommendation  for  admission  to  the  State  Normal  School. 

And  I  hereby  declare  that  my  object  in  seeking  admission  to  the 

school  is  to  qualify  myself  for  the  employment  df  a  Common  School 

Teacher,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to  engage  in  that  employment  in 

this  State. 

[Signature.] 

The  School  Visitors  are  authorized  to  grant  a  Certificate  of  Ad- 
mission to  the  school,  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  found,  on 
examination  by  them,  possessed  of  the  qualifications  required  of 
teachers  of  Common  Schools  in  this  State,  and  suitable  in  respect  to 
age,  character,  talents  and  attainments,  to  be  received  as  a  pupil  in 
the  Normal  School. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  RECOMMENDATION. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  the  Certificate  which  should  be  ^ren 
by  School  Visitors  to  the  Candidates  whom  they  recommend  for  ad- 
mission: 
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[Date-] 
This  18  to  oertifj, 

That, 

has  been  examined  by  the  School  Visitors  of 

Society,  and  approved  as  possessed  of  the  qualifications  required  of 

teachers  of  Common  Schools  in  this  State,  and  that  he  [or  she]  is 

hereby  recommended  by  the  said  Visitors  to  the  Trustees  of  the 

State  Normal   School,  as  a  suitable  person,  by  his   [or  her]  age, 

character,  talents  and  attainments,  to  be  received  as  a  pupil  in  thai 

Institution.  [Signed  by  the  Chairman.] 

Applicants  duly  recommended  by  the  School  Visitors  can  forward 
their  Certificates  directly  to  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  at 
New  Britain,  who  will  inform  them  of  the  time  when  they  must  re- 
port themselves  to  any  vacant  places  in  the  school. 

Any  persons  once  regularly  admitted  to  the  school,  can  remain  con- 
nected with  the  same  for  three  years,  and  will  not  lose  their  places 
by  temporary  absence  in  teaching  Common  Schools  in  this  State, 
such  experience,  in  connection  with  the  instruction  of  the  institutioDy 
Mng  considered  a  desirable  part  of  a  teacher's  training. 


H. 

CIRCULARS  TO  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES,  WITH  TABLES 

SHOWING  RETURNS. 


Office  of  Supekintbndent  of  Common  Schools, 

New  Britain,  February  1,  1857. 

To  the  Acting  School  Visitor  of  the  Toton  of 

Ton  are  respectfuUj  requested  to  answer  the  following  inquiries, 
and  return  the  same  to  this  Office  on  or  before  the  3 1st  of  October 
next.  It  is  earnestly  desired  that  an  answer,  exact,  or  approximate, 
should  be  given  to  each  inquiry. 

Any  remarks  or  suggestions  you  may  deem  it  expedient  to  make, 

are  requested. 

DAVID  N.  CAMP. 

Superintend^^  of  Common  Schools. 

1.  Number  of  Districts. 

2.  Number  of  public  or  common  schools. 

3.  Number  registered,  (in  winter,) — ^boys. 

4.  Number  registered,  (in  winter,) — girls. 
6.  Number  registered,  (in  summer,) — ^boys. 

6.  Number  registered,  (in  summer,) — ^girls. 

7.  Number  of  pupils  over  16  years  of  age. 

8.  Average  attendance  during  winter. 

9.  Average  attendance  during  summer. 

10.  Number  of  female  teachers  during  winter.  ^ 

11.  Number  of  female  teachers  in  summer. 

12.  Number  of  male  teachers  in  winter. 

13.  Number  of  male  teachers  in  summer. 
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*  14.  Average  wages,  per  month;  of  female  teachers,  induding  l)oard. 

15.  Average  wages,  per  month,  of  male  teachers,  inclading  board. 

16.  Number  of  teachers  who  have  attended  the  Normal  School. 

17.  Average  length,  in  weeks,  of  summer  schools. 

18.  Average  length,  in  weeks,  of  winter  schools. 

19.  Number  of  districts  in  which  no  legal  schools  have  been  kept,  and 

the  reason. 

20.  Amount  of  money  received  from  the  School  Fund. 

21.  Amount  of  money  received  from  the  Town  Deposit  Fund. 

22.  Amount  of  revenue  from  district  or  other  funds. 

23.  Amount  of  town  tax  for  schools,  during  the  year. 

24.  Number  of  districts  which  assess  a  "^Rate-bill." 

25.  Estimated  amount  of  such  assessments  during  the  year. 

26.  Number  of  districts  which  have  assessed  a  property  tax  for  sup- 

port of  schools. 

27.  Amount  so  assessed  during  year,  exclusive  of  amount  raised  for 

school-houses. 

28.  Number  of  teachers  who  have  taught  the  same  school  ^or'  two 

successive  years. 

29.  Number  of  new  school-houses  erected  during  the  year. 

80.  Aggregate  number  of  scholars  designed  to  be  accommodated  in 
said  house. 

31.  Estimated  cost  of  these  houses  and  their  sites. 

32.  Estimated  cost  of  repairing  school-houses  during  the  year. 

33.  Number  of  school-houses  in  a  very  good  condition. 

34.  Number  of  school-houses  in  a  fair  condition. 

35.  Number  of  school-houses  in  a  very  bad  condition. 

36.  Number  of  schools  of  two  grades. 

37.  Number  of  schools  of  three  or  more  grades. 

88.  Number  of  schools  supported  entirely  by  private  tuition. 
39.  Estimated  number  of  scholars  in  these  private  schools. 
40.*  Estimated  amount  paid  for  tuition  in  these  schools. 

41.  Number  of  districts  which  have  Holbrook's  School  Apparatus. 

42.  Number  of  districts  which  have  Outline  Maps. 

43.  Number  of  districts  which  have  a  school  library. 

44.  Aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  the  same. 

45.  Is  there  a  uniformity  of  text-books. 
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To  the  ChmmiUeesof  School  DistricU: 

The  school  laws  require  that  district  committees  shall,  on  or  1)6- 
fore  the  SOth  day  of  September  in  each  year,  make  a  written  report 
to  the  board  of  school  visitors.  This  report  should  include  answers 
to  the  inquiries  for  the  year  ending  August  3l8t. 

By  the  School  Law,  Chap.  VI,  Sec.  2d,  it  is  stated  that  no  district 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  its  share  of  public  money  from  the  State 
Treasury,  unless  such  report  shall  have  been  made. 

DAVID  N.  CAMP, 

SuperintenderU  of  Common  Schools^ 

Blank  fob  District  Committee's  Return. 

The  undersigned,  Committee  of  School  District,  Na  ,  of  the 
Town  of  herewith  return  answers  to  the  questions 

proposed  below,  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1857. 

JDistrict  Committee* 

Length  of  winter  term,  in  weeks,        ;  of  summer  do.. 
Number  of  children  registered  in  winter,  boys,  ;  girls. 

Number  of  children  registered  in  summer,  boys,  ;  girls, 

Average  attendance  in  winter,  boys,  ;  girls, 

Average  attendance  in  summer,  boys,  ;  girls, 

•  Number  over  16  years  of  age,  in  winter,  ;  in  summer. 
Number  of  nude  teachers  in  winter,            ;  female  do.. 
Number  of  male  teachers  in  summer,            ;  female  do.. 
Average  wages  of  male  teachers,  per  month,  including  board, 
Average  wages  of  female  teachers,  per  week,  including  board, 
Number  of  public  examinations. 

Number  of  lectures  on  education, 
Number  of  visits  from,  district  committee, 

•  Number  of  visits  from  school  visitors, 
Number  of  visits  from  others, 

'    Amount  received  from  the  State  fund, 
"  "  "    town  deposit  fund, 

"  «  "    town  tax, 

^  u  u    district  tax, 

«  "  «    rate-bills, 

"  "  **    other  sourceSy 
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Amount  expended  for  school-house,  or  for  repairs, 
"  "  "    apparatus, 

«  «  *<     school  library, 

Number  of  volumes  in  library, 
Amount  expended  for  teachers'  salaries,     , 
Amount  expended  for  other  purposes, 
Number  of  pupils  in — 

Reading,  ;  Spelling,  ;  Arithmetic, 

Geography,       ;  History, 


Do.    Grammar, 
Do.    Book-keeping, 
Do.    Writing, 
Number  in  each  of  other  branches. 


Composition,      ;  Declamation, 
Drawing,  ;  Algebra, 


TO  ACTING  SCHOOL  VISITORS. 

Blanks  for  District  Committees  to  use  in  making  their  annual 
reports  for  the  present  year,  were  sent  to  the  Acting  School  Visitors 
of  each  town,  early  in  January,  1858,  with  the  following  circular : 

Office  op  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  Jan.  1,  1858. 

Gentlemen, — ^The  School  Laws  of  this  State  require  the  committee 
of  every  district  to  make  a  written  report  to  the  Board  of  School 
Visitors  of  the  town  on  or  before  the  30th  day  of  September  in  each 
year. 

Blanks  have  been  prepared  to  aid  the  committees  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties,  and  are  enclosed  to  you  with  this  circular. 

Many  of  the  facts  required  can  be  most  easily  obtained  while  the 
schools  are  in  session.  You  are  therefore  requested  to  distribute  the 
blanks  as  soon  as  convenient,  and  in  every  instance,  if  possible,  so  that 
the  committees  will  receive  them  before  the  close  of  the  winter  schools. 

The  facts  given  by  the  District  Committees  will  furnish  the  statis- 
tics ^r  answers  to  a  portion  of  the  inquiries  which  the  law  authorizes 
the  Superintendent  to  make  of  School  Visitors.  Blanks  with  these 
inquiries  will  be  issued  in  due  season. 

The  law.  Sec  Sd,  Chap.  5,  requires  Acting  Visitors  to  make  full 
annual  reports  of  the  condition  of  Common  Schools  under  their  super- 
vision, and  of  all  the  important  facts  connected  with  the  same,  to  the 
Snperintend^t  of  Common  Schools,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Octo- 
ber, annually. 

These  reports  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  answers  to  inquiries 
proposed  on  the  printed  sheet,  and  are  supposed  to  be  based  upon  the 
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observations  of  the  Acting  Visitors  in  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties. 

The  law,  Sec.  6th,  Chap.  5,  provides,  "  That  no  town  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  its  share  of  public  money  from  A  treasury  of  the 
State,  unless  the  report  required  by  the  3d  Sec.  of  Chap.  5  of  the  act, 
shall  have  been  made  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools." 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

.     David  N.  Camp, 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 


Note. — Windsor  Locks  is  the  only  town  from  which  neither  re- 
turns nor  report  have  been  received.  In  filling  out  the  tables  the 
returns  from  this  town  of  a  previous  year  were  used.  In  a  few  other 
cases  partial  results  were  obtained  in  the  same  manner. 
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Rocky  Hill,  ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

4 
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. 

. 

4 

1 

0 

0 

Simsbury,  .... 

3 

1 

40 
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0 

6 

4 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 
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45 
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2 

0 

0 

0 

25 

5 

3 

2 

0 

0 
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3 
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3 

3 
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7 
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0 

3 

0 
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13 
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1 

1 

40 
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3 
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0 
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1 
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1 
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2 
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0 

0 
0 

0 
3 

0 
3 

0 
0 

0 

W.  Hartford,.. 

i      0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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4 

10 

2 

82 
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3 
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12 

5 

2 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

3 
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3 
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1 
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2 
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0 
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0 
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0 

a 

0 
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14 
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23 
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10 

17 
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731 

4 
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18 

18 

8 

7 

32 
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21 

20 

460 

314 
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421 
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482 
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14 
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12 

12 
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122 
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22 
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^  The  returns  under  this  head  were  very  imperfect,  which  will  aflect  the  next 
two  columns  of  statistics. 
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To  the  Genial  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut: 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  I  herewith 
transmit  to  the  General  Assembly  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

The  reports  and  communications  from  School  Visitors  and 
School  Committees,  as  well  aa  personal  observations  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State,  enable  me  to  say  that  the  Common 
Schools  of  Connecticut  are  steadily  improving.  An  increas- 
ing interest  is  manifested  in  them,  and  a  more  general  effort 
made  to  secure  all  the  means  necessary  to  make  them  worthy 
the  confidence  of  all  classes.  In  some  parts  of  the  State,  the 
Common  Schools  will  compare  well  with  any  institutions  of 
similar  grade  in  the  country. 

Much  difficulty  has  formerly  existed  in  obtaining  reliable 
statistics  from  all  the  schools  and  towns  in  the  State.  This 
difficulty  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been  obviated  by  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  the  reports  have  been  made  from  District 
Committes  to  the  School  Visitors,  and  from  School  Visitors  to 
towns  and  to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  Those 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  School  system  are 
thus  enabled  to  make  a  full  statement  of  the  condition  of 
Common  Schools,  and  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  their  sup- 
port and  encouragement. 

Blank  forms  for  reports  from  District  Committees  to  School 
Visitors,  and  for  returns  from  School  Visitors  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, with  circulars  giving  instructions  relative  to  these  re- 
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ports  and  returns,  were  issued  early  in  the  year,  and  forwarded 
to  the  proper  officers  in  the  different  towns  in  ample  time  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  all  the  facts  necessary  at 
the  most  convenient  season. 

The  annual  reports  required  by  law  to  be  made  by  District 
Committees  to  School  Visitors  were  more  full  and  complete, 
and  more  promptly  made,  than  ever  before.  In  a  few  towns, 
however,  there  is  a  negligence  in  the  preparation  of  these  re- 
ports, both  in  relation  to  the  facts  given  and  the  time  of  send- 
ing them  in. 

This  negligence  embarrasses  the  School  Visitors  and  materi- 
ally adds  to  their  labors.  As  the  blanks  for  the  coming  year 
were  distributed  to  the  proper  officers  in  the  month  of  January, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  reports  will  be  complete  and  made  in 
proper  time. 

From  a  large  proportion  of  the  towns  of  the  State,  reports 
were  received  from  School  Visitors. 

These  reports  contain  an  amount  of  information,  relating  to 
the  operation  of  the  School  laws  and  the  workings  of  the 
School  system,  of  great  value.  Extracts  from  them  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix. 

Answers  to  inquiries  proposed  to  School  Visitors  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law  were  received  from  every  town  except 
Easton.  The  statistical  tables,  made  up  from  these  returns,  ex- 
hibiting the  comparative  condition  of  schools  in  the  several 
towns,  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  law  now  requires  the  Committee  of  each  District  to 
make  a  written  report  to  the  Board  of  School  Visitors  on  or 
before  the  30th  day  of  September.  As  the  School  Visitors 
are  required  to  report  to  the  town  meeting,  which  sometimes 
occurs  on  the  first  day  of  October,  and  also  to  the  State  Su- 
perintendent, if  the  district  reports  are  not  received  till  the 
30th  of  September,  the  Visitors  may  not  have  a  single  day  to 
make  up  the  statistics  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  present  in 
their  report  at  the  town  meeting.  As  the  district  reports  are 
frequently  crude  and  imperfect,  it  is  impossible  for  the  School 
Visitors  to  make  from  them  a  satisfactory  statement  to  the 
town*    I  would  therefore  recommend  to  the  Legislature  the 


amendment  of  Sec.  1,  Chap.  VI,  of  act  of  1846,  so  as  to  make 
the  district  reports  returnable  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of 
September. 

The  reports  of  District  Committees  and  School  Visitors  are 
important  documents,  and,  if  faithfully  made,  will  present  a 
statement  of  the  condition  of  Common  Schools,  and  of  the  ap- 
plication of  school  money  that  no  single  person  by  his  own 
efforts  could  obtain. 

In  a  number  of  towns  these  reports  are  printed  and  circula- 
ted. Printed  reports  have  been  received  the  last  year  from 
New  Haven,  Hartford,  New  Britain,  New  London,  "Windham, 
Preston,  Colchester,  Fair  Haven,  and  Middletown. 

School  Houses. 

Seventy-four  new  school  houses  have  been  erected  the 
past  year,  and  a  number  of  those  before  existing  have  been 
thoroughly  repaired,  new  seats  introduced,  and  the  rooms 
made  more  comfortable  and  attractive.  There  has  been  ex- 
pended the  past  year,  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  sixty 
thousand,  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars,  and  for  repairs 
twenty-six  thousand,  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars ; 
total,  eighty-six  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dol- 
lars. The  section  of  the  law  which  provides  that  "  no  district 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  money  from  the  school  fund  of 
the  State  unless  such  district,  shall  be  supplied  with  [a  [school 
house  and  out-buildings  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the 
board  of  School  Visitors,"  is  accomplishing  much  in  securing 
proper  and  convenient  school  buildings. 

It  may  not  often  be  necessary  to  proceed  to  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law,  but  instances  sometimes  occur  where  di- 
lapidated buildings,  entirely  unfit  for  school  purposes,  are  con- 
tinued by  a  district  when  the  necessities  of  the  school  impera- 
tively demand  better  accommodations.  The  cupidity  of  prop- 
erty holders,  or  the  ignorance  of  the  voters  of  a  district,  tole- 
rates what  an  enlightened  school  officer  feels  constrained  to 
condemn.    In  the  number  of  cases  where  the  Board  of  Visit- 
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CONDITION.  OF   COMMON   BOHOOLa. 


GENERAL  SUMMARY. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY— Comtintted. 
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^  The  returns  under  this  head  were  very  imperfect,  which  will  aflect  the  next 
two  columns  of  statistics. 
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colleges.  There  are  others  who  have  fitted  themselves,  with 
especial  reference  to  teaching,  in  Kormal  and  experimental 
schools,  who  have  made  the  science  of  education  a  special 
study,  and  are  able  to  secure  attention,  maintain  authority 
and  impart  instruction  with  success ;  while  there  are  others 
still  who  have  never  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  Collegiate 
or  Normal  course,  yet  have  secured  for  themselves,  in  the 
experience  of  several  terms  in  the  school  room,  accompa* 
nied  by  constant  self-culture,  a  well-earned  and  deserved 
reputation.  The  increasing  number  of  these  classes  is  giving 
to  the  teacher's  profession  more  of  merited  respect,  is  awaken- 
ing inquiry  for  improved  methods  and  plans,  and  generally  is 
securing  more  attention  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 

The  erection  of  better  school  houses,  and  furnishing  the 
same  with  apparatus,  libraries,  &c.,  is  important,  and,  as 
means  to  a  great  and  good  end,  indispensable.  But  with  the 
best  exterior  arrangements,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
Schools  of  Connecticut  will  become  truly  "  the  Colleges  of  the 
people,"  till  competent  teachers  are  placed  in  them. 

There  is  less  complaint,  than  formerly,  in  regard  to  the  lite- 
rary qualifications  of  teachers.  More  general  and  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  school  laws  in  the  examination  of  candidates^ 
has  driven  some  from  the  school  room  who  found  a  place 
there  under  a  more  lax  system,  but  who  were  unfitted  to 
teach.  Still  there  are  many  persons  now  employed  as  teach- 
ers, who  know  little  of  the  requirements  of  the  office,  and 
prove  themselves  utterly  incapable  of  filling  the  stations  they 
occupy.  The  School  Visitors  refer  to  the  qualifications  of 
teachers,  in  several  of  the  last  annual  reports. 

One  says,  "  A  young  man  was  employed  for  teacher,  who 
passed  a  good  examination,  and  appeared  well  qualified  for 
his  work,  but  failed  in  government.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
the  school  was  disorderly,  the  parents  regarded  it  as  a  failure, 
and  the  Yisitors  were  disposed  to  agree  with  them." 

Another  says,  ^*  A  young  man  taught  this  school,  who  was 
intellectually  well  qualified,  being  a  good  scholar,'  but  lacked 
the  power  of  illustrating  and  communicating  knowledge." 
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Another,  in  speaking  of  a  summer  ecliool,  remarks  that 
**  the  school  had  a  young,  inexperienced  teacher,  who,  with 
some  capacity  for  teaching,  lacked  wisdom.  On  this  account 
the  school  did  not  prosper.  The  lady  was  hired  as  a  cheap 
teacher,  and  she  had  a  cheap  and  poor  school — ^so  cheap  and 
poor  that  many  of  the  parents  would  not  patronize  it." 

Iji  a  town  where  the  school  houses  have  been   much  im- 
proved, and  a  part  of  the  schools  supplied  with  everything 
necessary,  the  acting  School  Yisitor  in  speaking  of  one  dis- 
trict, says,  "  The  winter  school  did  not  succeed  to  our  satis- 
faction, nor  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  district.    The  literary 
qualifications  of   the  teacher  were  unquestionable;   but  he 
exhibited  a  want  of  capacity  for  government  and  instruction, 
as  well  as  for  securing  the  respect  of  his  pupils,  truly  la- 
mentable to  witness  in  one  who  is  attempting  to  teach  chil-  • 
dren.    But  little  progress  could  be  discovered  in  the  school, 
in  any  respect.    The  summer  school  we  must  consider  as  a 
failure.    The  teacher  possesses  scarcely  one  qualification  for 
teaching.    She  has  evidently  either  mistaken  her  calling,  or 
entered  upon  it  without  duly  considering  what  fitness  she 
needs  to  make  her  useful  and  successful  in  it. 

"  It  was  difficult  to  see  that  the  pupils  had  advanced  any  in 
their  studies.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  advancement  pos- 
sible under  so  mistaken  a  guide." 

Contrast  this  with  a  school  in  the  same  town,  of  which  it 
is  said,  "  The  school  in  this  district  has  not  only  maintained 
its  former  excellent  reputation,  but  has  been  advancing. 
Teachers  of  the  first  order  have  been  employed  through  the 
year,  and  very  remarkable  and  commendable  success  has  been 
achieved  in  all  the  studies  pursued." 

In  one  case  the  children  are  enjoying  educational  privileges 
in  some  respects  equal  to  those  of  the  most  favored  part  of  the 
country.  There  is  steady  advancement  in  intellectual  and 
moral  culture.  The  pupils  respect  their  teacher  and  are 
taught  to  respect  themselves.  In  the  other,  the  school  is  a 
failure,  and  the  time  of  the  pupils  not  only  lost,  but  worse 
than  lost. 
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hesitate  to  employ  persons,  entirely  unqualified,  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  a  friend,  or  find  employment  for  a  relative. 

Another  veiry  serious  evil  connected  with  the  country  schools, 
is  the  frequent  change  of  teachers.  The  reports  and  the  statis- 
tical tables  made  up  from  the  returns  of  school  visitors,  indi- 
cate a  great  improvement  in  this  respect  The  number  of 
teachers,  who  have  taught  the.same  school  two  successive  terms, 
is  six  hundred  and  seventy-two,  or  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  employed  in  the  State,  and  nearly  twice  as  many  as  le- 
ported  any  previous  year. 

This  is  a  great  improvement  from  the  almost  universal  prac- 
tice of  changing  twice  a  year,  which  so  long  existed  in  agri- 
cultural districts. 

The  practice  still  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  Where 
this  is  the  case,  there  can  be  little  like  a  regular  system  of  cul* 
tore  from  year  to  year.  One  teacher  adopts  certain  methods 
of  discipline  and  instruction  which  might  result  in  good  if  con- 
tinued through  a  succession  of  terms,  but  after  four  or  fivQ 
months  of  trial,  he  leaves  the  school,  and  another,  an  entire 
stranger  to  him  and  his  methods,  as  well  as  to  the  children, 
takes  his  place*  She  has  now^  to  ascertain  the  attainments  of 
those  she  is  to  instruct,  to  learn  their  dispositions  and  temper- 
aments, and  to  know  something  of  their  capacities  and  ruling 
motives  of  action,  before  she  can  intelligently  engage  in  the 
culture  of  their  minds.  To  acquire  this  knowledge  requires 
several  weeks,  perhaps  months. 

Thus  a  considerable  portion  of  the  term  is  taken  up  in  a  pre- 
paratory work  which  would  have  been  imnecessary  had  the 
previous  teacher  continued  in  the  same  school. 

The  pupils  have  also  to  become  accustomed  to  new  methods, 
and  different  rules,  and  their  time  is  not  only  to  a  great  extent 
lost,  but  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  changes  and  the  variety 
of  instruction,  they  are  confased,  and  lose  their  confidence  in 
all  methods  and  rules.  The  discipline  of  mind  is  imperfect, 
the  knowledge  obtained  firagmentary,  and  the  whole  training 
opposed  to  every  principle  of  sound  philosophy. 

Teachers,  from  the  peculiarity  of  this  position,  have  an  op- 
portnnity  to  exert  an  important  influence,  either  for  weal  or  for 
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woe,  in  the  communities  in  which  they  may  be  located.  It 
cannot  be  concealed  or  disputed,  that  notwithstanding  a  great 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  qualification  of  teachers,  there 
are  still  many  schools  suffering  from  the  employment  of  those 
unqualified. , 

Attend  AKOB. 

The  reports  required  ^.of  district  and  town  officers  exhibit, 
with  a  good  degree  of  accuracy,  the  proportion  of  children  in 
the  Oommon  Schools,  as  compared  with  the  number  enumera- 
ted, and  drawing  public  money.  The  whole  number  enumera* 
ted  between  the  ages  of  4t  and  16  as  having  a  residence  in  the 
State  on  the  first  of  January,  1858,  was  101,731.  The  number 
reported  as  being  in  the  public  schools  in  the  winter  of  1857-58, 
was  71,927. 

If  we  add  to  these  the  number  who  attended  in  the  summer 
and  not  in  the  winter,  estimated  at  14,885,  we  have  86,312  as 
the  whole  number  who  were  in  the  Common  Schools  some 
portion  of  the  year. 

Of  this  number  4,594  were  over  16  years  of  age,  and  proba- 
bly 1,250  less  than  4  years  of  age,  leaving  of  those  who  were 
enumerated,  80,468,  as  actually  registered  in  the  schools,  and 
21,263  upon  whom  public  money  was  drawn,  who  were  not  in 
Common  Schools. 

From  the  imperfection  of  returns,  I  am  not  able  to  state  the 
number  of  those  who  were  in  private  schools.  But  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  that  a  large  proportion  were  in  no  school  what- 
ever. 

From  a  careful  comparison  of  those  enumerated  in  January, 
with  the  number  registered  in  Common  Schools,  it  is  found 
that  the  greatest  discrepancies  are  in  the  cities  and  more  popu- 
lous villages.  There  are,  perhaps,  two  reasons  for  this.  First, 
in  the  department  of  manufactures,  especially  of  cotton  and 
woolen  fabrics,  boys  are  employed  in  various  operations  where 
they  can  be  useful,  and  their  services  can  be  obtained  at  less 
wages  than  those  of  men.  Many  have  places  in  stores,  or  are 
engaged  in  offices,  or  as  newsboys,  carriers,  &c.    In  some  cases, 
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boys  occupy  these  places  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  their 
character  and  attainments,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  thns  em« 
ployed  is  evidence  of  the  superior  character  of  our  schools. 
Scholars  are  often  found  now  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen, 
as  well  qualified  as  those  of  sixteen  who  were  in  school  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  A  certain  maximum  of  attainments  has  been 
taken  as  the  standard  of  school  education,  and  when  that  is 
reached,  the  boy  is  removed  to  some  place  in  active  life. 

Many,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  leave  school  too  young,  and 
are  subjected  to  the  trials  and  temptations  of  business  life, 
when  they  should  be  in  school,  gaining  discipline  of  mind  and 
power  to  act  wisely. 

Again,  in  most  of  the  cities,  there  are  denominational  schools, 
which  receive  a  large  number  of  children  that  would  otherwise 
be  in  the  Common  Schools. 

There  is  another  fact  in  regard  to  the  ratio  of  attendance  to 
the  enumeration,  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  While  the 
ages  for  enumeration  remain  the  same  as  thirty-eight  jears 
ago,  there  has  been  a  growing  conviction  in  the  minds  of  in- 
telligent parents,  that  children  under  six  years  of  age  had  bet- 
ter be  instructed  at  home  than  sent  to  school, — that  the  con- 
finement for  five  or  six  hours  in  a  day  is  unfavorable  to  health, 
and  not  advantageous  to  morals,  or  intellectual  culture.  There 
are  nearly  seventeen  thousand  children  in  the  State  between 
four  and  six  years  of  age,  and  under  the  reasonable  supposition 
that  one-half  of  these  are  retained  at  home  from  the  convic- 
tion that  it  is  better  for  them  than  being  in  school,  or  living  at 
such  a  distance  they  cannot  well  attend,  we  shall  have  8,500 
of  those  enumerated,  and  not  enrolled,  that  are  probably  bet- 
rer  cared  for  and  educated  than  they  would  be  in  school. 

Thus  the  apparent  number  of  children  -  whose  •education  is 
neglected,  is  much  diminished ;  notwithstanding,  the  statistics 
of  the  more  populous  towns  or  districts  show  that  there  must 
be  many  children,  of  proper  school  age,  who  are  not  in  any 
school.  It  is  a  question,  worthy  of  careful  consideration  by 
the  statesman  and  philanthropist,  whether  in  the  districts 
where  the  best  schools  are  found,  a  class  of  childreiT should  be 
permitted  to  remain  without  participating  in  these  advantages. 
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A  number  of  the  School  Visitors  speak  of  irregularity  of  at- 
tendance as  a  great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  8chools> 

I  will  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Visitors  of  a  town  enga- 
ged partly  in  agriculture,  partly  in  manufactures,  and  partly 
in  commerce,  and  which  is  a  fair  average  of  the  towns  in  the 
State.    The  Acting  School  Visitor  remarks : 

"  Special  pains  have  been  taken  during  the  year  to  ascertain 
the  exact  state  of  existing  facts  in  this  particular.  As  the  re- 
sult, we  have  complete  returns  from  eveiy  district  in  town. 
The  whole  number  of  children  enumerated  during  the  past 
year,  was  seven  hundred  and  twenty.  The  total  number  reg- 
istered in  the  winter  schools,  was  six  hundred  and  seventeen. 
Of  these  sixty-five  were  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  leaving 
five  hundred  and  fifty-two  of  those  eimmerated  reported  as  in 
attendance  on  the  winter  schools.  The  average  attendance 
was  three  hundred  and  eighty.  The  total  number  registered 
iii  summer  was  three  hundred  and  fifty-five,  or  less  than  half 
the  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  in  attend- 
ance on  the  summer  schools.  The  average  attendance  for  the 
year,  of  the  enumerated  children,  has  been  three  hundred  and 
sixty-seven,  or  a  trifle,  only,  more  Uiau  one-half.  'These  statis- 
tics reveal  a  ruinous  state  of  things  in  respect  to  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  town  ;  for  thus  it  appears  that  nearly 
half  of  the  children,  either  through  entire  absence  or  irregu- 
lar attendance,  are  living  in  as  complete  neglect  of  educational 
opportunities,  as  though  the  public  school  were  unknown. 
The  state  of  things  here  revealed  demands  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  every  parent,  and  calls  for  decisive  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Board." 

Tliese  facts  are  from  a  town  in  which  there  is  more  than  an 
ordinary  interest  taken  in  schools.  They  are  probably  less  fa- 
vorable than  the  towns  of  the  State  would  average,  but  were 
the  School  Visitors  as  thorough  in  collecting  laets,  and  as 
faithful  in  presenting  them,  there  would  be  shown  an  irregu- 
larity of  attendance  surprising  to  those  who  have  not  directed 
their  attention  to  these  facts. 

A  great  difference  is  frequently  noticed  in  the  schools  of  the 
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same  town.  Thus  from  the  report  from  which  the  foregoing 
extract  was  taken^  we  learn  that  in  one  district  the  attendance 
was  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  number  registered,  and  that 
in  three  districts  it  was  over  eighty  per  cent.,  while  in  oneMt 
was  bnt  fifty-two  per  cent.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  average  attendance  is  ninety  and  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  number  registered,  and  in  a  few  instances 
it  has  reached  ninety-eight  per  cent,  for  a  whole  term. 

The  operation  of  the  present  school  law  tends  to  secure  a  great- 
er average  attendance,  while  the  old  law  set  a  premium  on  ab. 
sence  where  rate-bills  were  collected.  Yet  the  habit  of  irreg- 
ular attendance  has  become  so  fixed  by  the  practice  of  many 
years,  that  it  cannot  be  easily  changed.  The  facts  already 
given  show : 

1st.  That  there  is  a  large  number  of  children,  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  who  are  not  in  any  school. 

2d.  That  about  fonr-fifths  of  those  upon  whom  public  money 
is  drawn,  are  found  in  public  schools. 

3d.  That  of  those  enrolled  as  members  of  Common  Schools, 
a  portion  are  so  irregular  in  attendance  as  to  be  deprived,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  the  advantages  thoy  would  otherwise  receive^ 

4th.  That  while  a  portion  of  the  non-attendance  of  those 
enumerated  may  be  accounted  for  as  best  for  the  schools  and 
society,  irregular  attendance  is  a  great  evil,  diminishing  the 
value,  and  retarding  the  progress  of  Common  Schools. 


Tkxt  Books. 

In  mo^t  of  the  graded  schools  of  the  State  an  absolute  uni- 
formity of  text  books  is  required  by  the  Committee,  and  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  towns  uniformity  has  been  secured 
through  the  town,  so  that  a  family  removing  from  one  district 
to  another  have  not  to  be  supplied  with  a  diflferent  set  of 
books.  There  are,  however,  several  towns  where  there  is  a 
great  want  of  uniformity,  and  in  some  of  these  the  opposition  of 
parents  has  prevented  any  decisive  action,  or  rendered  the  ef- 
forts of  the  School  Tisitors  inoperative. 
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It  may  somotimeB  appear  that  there  it  little  difference  in  the 

excellence  of  various  series  of  books,  yet  without  uniformity 
in  each  school,  great  obstacles  to  complete  classification 
exist. 

Thus  it  will  be  found  that  several  pupils  engaged  in  the  same 
study,  and  qualified  to  reeito  in  the  same  class,  are  reciting  in 
different  classes,  or  alone,  on  account  of  the  diveraity  of  text 
books  on  the  same  subjects.  Tlie  time  of  the  teacher  which 
could  be  profitably  given  to  the  lesson  of  a  single  class,  afford- 
ing opportunity  for  questions,  explanations  and  suggestions,  is 
divided  up  among  individuals,  and  literally  filtered  away  so 
far  as  any  connected,  developed  thqught,  is  concerned. 

The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  each 
town  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management, 
studies,  books,  and  classification  of  the  schools  in  the  town> 
By  the  efficient,  decisive  action  of  this  Board,  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  their  duties,  a  uniformity  of  books  could  soon  be 
secured  in  all  the  schools  under  the  supervision  o/any  particu- 
lar Board.  This  question  is  of  so  much  importance,  that  I 
have  presented  in  the  Appendix  an  extract  from  the  report  of 
the  School  Visitors  in  one  town  where  the  evil  existed  to  an 
extent  perhaps  unexceeded  in  the  State,  and  yet  was  remedied 
in  a  few  months  by  the  decisive  action  of  the  Board  of  Vis- 
itors. 

LiBRABIES  AND  APPARATUS. 

Library  orders  have  been  drawn  the  past  year  in  favor  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  districts  that  have  complied  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  and  were  entitled  to  the  first  installment 
of  ten  dollars. 

Sixty-three  districts  which  had  previously  received  the  first 
installment,  have  drawn  the  second  installment  of  five  dollars, 
and  thirteen  districts  which  had  received  the  first  two'  install- 
ments previous  to  September  1st,  1858,  have  received  the  third 
installment  of  five  dollars. 

The  whole  number  of  districts  which  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  privileges  of  the  law  relating  to  school  libraries,  is  four 
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hnndred  andsixtynseven.    Of  these,  ninety-one  have  received 
the  second  installment,  and  thirteen  the  third  installment 

The  orders  drawn  between  the  Slst  of  March,  1858,  and  the 
Slst  of  March,  1859,  were  for  the  following  districts  : 

Habtiosd  Goumtt. 

Avon — ^Districts  8,  4,  6. 

BsRUK — Southy  North-west,  (Kensington.) 

Bloomfield — South  Middle. 

Bbistol — ^Na  13. 

Canton — ^East  Hill,  South  Center. 

East  Habtfobd — ^North  Brick. 

East  Windsor— Nos.  8,  6, 7, 8,  9. 

Enfield — No.  4. 

Fasmington — ^North,  West,  Unionville. 

Glastknbury — ^No.  16. 

Gaanby— Nos.  1,  2,  4,  6,  6,  8,  9,  10, 11,  and  No.  1,  Second 
Society. 

Habtfoed— Pearl  street,  No.  1. 

Manohbsteb — ^West,  South-west^  South-east,  North-westi 
North. 

Mablbobouoh — ^Middle. 

New  Bbitain — No.  5. 

Rooky  Hill — ^No.  8.  / 

Sdcsbury — ^East  Weatogue^  West  Weatogne,  Center,  Mead- 
ow Plain,  Westover*s  Plains,  Terry's  Plains,  Hop  Meadow, 
Griswold's  Farm,  New. 

Sooth  Windbob— Nob.  9,  8, 4,  5,  6. 

SumxLD-- North-west,  North-east,  South-east,  Center,  East, 
West 

WiNDSaiH-NoB.  1,  8,  4^  6,  Bainbow,  South  Middle,  Pe- 
quonnock. 
WiaDsofft  LooKB— South. 
Total,  6& 

New  Havkn  County. 


1 0.x. 
Dbusy— No.  9. 


Guilford — Leete's  Island. 

Faib  Havkn — ^North-west 

Hamden — Nob.  8, 10, 11. 

MBKiDKKr — Corner,  South  Center,  North  Center. 

MiDDLEBUBY — ^No.  6. 

Nauoatuck — ^No.  5. 
Oxford — ^Nob.  2,  6, 11. 
Walungford — ^No.  2. 

WOODBRIDGB — ^No.  1. 

WoLooTT — South-west. 
Total,  18. 

New  London  Ootintt. 

New  London — ^No.  2. 
BOZBAH — ^NoB.  1,4. 

CoLOHBBTBR— Nob.  3,  4,  6, 10,  North-^ast* 
East  Lthb — ^No.  5. 
Griswold — ^Nos.  3,  6.        * 
Lyme — ^Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6. 
NoBwioH— West  Chelsea,  East  Great  Plain. 
Old  Lyme — ^Nos.  1, 3,  4,  5,  8, 10. 
Salem — No.  3. 
Stonington — Nos.  6,  9. 
Total,  26. 

Fairfield  County. 

Bbookfield — ^Whisconier. 

Darien — ^Holmes. 

New  Canaan — ^Nos.  6,  8. 

NoRWALK — ^Union. 

Newtown — ^Land's  End. 

Stamford — ^Nos.  1,  2^  8. 

Westpor-t— Green's  Farms,  West  Long  Lots,  South  Sauga- 

tuck,  Cross  Highway. 
Total,  12. 


LiTOHnSLD  CooKTr. 

LrroBrau} — ^Nos.  3,  6,  .6, 10. 
Babkhamfsted — ^Washington  Hill. 
Habwinton — Nos.  1,  4, 11. 
Nkw  Habtposd — Town  Hill. 
NosFOLK — Center. 
Plymouth — ^Nob.  10, 11. 

TOBRIHOTON — Nos.  1, 2,  8. 

Wabhinqton— No.  10. 
WmoHssTEB — ^Nos.  1,  8, 4. 
Total,  16. 

WniDHAM  OOUHTT. 

Abhbobd — ^No.  2. 

CAIfTEBBUBT — ISo.  2. 

Eastfobd — No.  4. 
EmjNOLT — No.  6. 
Plaikfikld — ^No.  7. 

SOOXTLAND— No.  8. 

"Woodstock — No.  6. 
Total,  7- 

MmDLBSBX   OOUNTT. 

MiDDLiBrowH— Haddam  Eoad,  South  Staddle  Hill,  Lonir 
Hill,  East. 

Chatham— North,  Nortli-west 
East  Haddam — No.  7. 
Haddam — ^No.  8. 
Satbbook — ^No.  1. 
Total,  8. 

Tolland  Conxmr. 

Andoybb — ^North-east,  South-west 
Bolton— Center,  South,  North-west 
Oovkntby— Nos.  8, 10,  South-east 
Hsbboh— Nob.  4,  6* 


Mansfield — No.  4. 

Vebnon— Sonth,  South-west,  West  KockvUle. 

Total,  .14. 

Disiricta  which  Iiave  procured  the  Second  IiiatMm&nil  for 

School  Zibra/riee. 

Bethany— No.  6. 

Bbidgepobt — Bridgeport. 

Bbooklyn — No,  1. 

Canton— East  Hill,  and  South  Center. 

Chesteb — Sonth. 

CuNTON — Center. 

Coventry — No.  9. 

COBNWALL — ^No.  6. 

East  Haven — South,  No.  6. 

East  Haddah — ^No.  6. 

Enfield — ^No.  10. 

Farmington — Unionville. 

Fairfield— Black  Kock. 

Goshen — ^No.  3. 

Granby — ^No.  6. 

Greenwich — Mianus,  and  Peck's  Land. 

Haddam— No.  8, 12, 14. 

KiLLiNGLY— ^No.  2  (North.) 

Mbriden — Hanover,  Cornish. 

MiLFOBD — ^No.  6. 

Manchester — Center. 

New  Britain — ^Nos.  2,  4. 

New  Canaan — ^Nos.  1,  4,  8. 

New  Milford — Nos.  1  and  9. 

New  Hartford — North  End,  and  Merriirs. 

Newtown — North  Center. 

New  London — Nos.  3,  4,  5. 

Old  Saybrook — ^No.  3. 

Plainfield — ^No.  10. 

POMFRET — ^Nb.  8. 

Portland — ^Nos.  2  and  *• 
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RSDDINO — ^No.  2. 

Stamfobd— Farms. 
Shabon — ^No.  13. 
Satbsook — ^No,  3. 
South  Wihdsob — 'So.  1. 
SuFFECLD — ^North-west. 
SroKmaTON — ^No.  10. 
SiTFFiBLD — Center. 
ToixAiiD— No8. 7  and  9. 

TORBINOTON — ^WolcottTillo. 

Tbukbuxx — ^Daniels'  Farms. 

Uhion — ISo.  2. 

YsBMON— Bockville  East,  and  Center. 

Windham — ^No.  1. 

WoLOOTT — Sonth. 

Watbrtown — ^Poverty. 

WnrnsoB — 'No.  4. 

Wdvohssteb — ^No.  6. 

Watkbbubt — Center. 

Watebyh^lie — Sawmill  Plain. 

t 

'  Districts  which  have  already  secured  the  Third  InstaUfnent 

'} 

for  School  Ltbra/riee. 

East  HL^vbn — Fair  Haven. 

Madkoht — ^Neck. 

MiDDLETowK — Middlefield,  North. 

New  BBrrAiK — Center. 

,1 

I  Nbw  Canaan — ^No.  1. 

Newtown — ^North  Center. 
I  Naugatuck — Union  (No.  1.) 

Plymouth — ^No.  6. 

Redding — ^No.  2. 


Stamfobd — Farms. 
Tolland — ^No.  2. 
Habtland — Center  (West.) 
Woodstock— No.  9. 
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I  have  been  obliged  to  refuse  several  applications  for  library 
money,  as  the  provigions  of  the  law  had  not  been  complied 
with  by  the  districts  requesting  orders.  Several  High  Schools 
and  higher  departments  of  Graded  Schools  have  applied 
through  their  Committees  or  Superintendents  for  an  appro- 
priation for  these  schools  specially.  Though  in  some  cases 
justice  would  seem  to  award  to  these  schools  the  same  priv- 
ileges tliat  Common  Schools  enjoy,  the  law  is  imperative,  and 
gives  the  Superintendent  no  discretion.  He  can  only  draw 
orders  in  favor  of  districts. 

I  believe  that  the  money  drawn  from  the  Stat^  treasury,  as 
well  as  that  raised  by  the  districts,  has  usually  been  wisely  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  instructive  books  or  useful  apparatus. 
The  law  relating  to  libraries  is  beneficial  in  its  operations,  and 
its  influence  will  be  good  if  those  on  whom  the  responsibility 
rests  of  selecting  and  approving  books  are  efficient,  watchful, 
and  decided  in  their  action.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
best  success  of  the  law,  as  well  as  to  the  best  interest  of  society 
that  strict  vigilance'be  extended  over  every  collection  of  books 
purchased. 

The  appropriation  from  the  State  has  served  to  stimulate 
districts  to  make  efforts  to  secure  libraries,  and  by  this  means 
thousands  of  volumes  have  been  procured  and  placed  within 
the  reach  of  tens  of  thousands  of  readers.  Tlie  influence  of 
these  books  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the 
people,  upon  the  tastes  and  habits  of  those  who  have  read  them, 
cannot  be  easily  computed. 

In  places  where  town  and  society  libraries  are  of  easy  access 
the  School  Library  money  has  been  appropriated  principally 
to  the  purchase  of  reference  books,  or  maps,  and  philosophical 
and  chemical  apparatus. 

Thus  these  valuable  auxiliaries  have  been  brought  within  the 
reach  of  many  students  in  common  schools.  That  invaluable 
requisite  in  every  school  room,  Webster's  Unabridged  Diction- 
ary, has  been  included  in  almost  every  list  of  reference  books 
where  it  was  not  before  possessed. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  no  school  in 
Connecticut  will  be  witl^ut  a  copy  of  this  work. 
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Ninetj-dght  seta  of  Holbrook's  School  ApparAtus  have  been 
dktribnted  to  districts  within  the  past  year. 

It  is  surprising  that  every  district  in  the  State  has  not  applied 
for  this  apparatus,  which  can  be  (^btained  for  so  small  a  sum. 
Probably  one  reason  has  been  the  want  of  thoroughly  qualified 
teachers  competent  to  employ  the  various  articles  so  that  the 
greatest  good  can  be  derived  from  them.  The  uses  and  benefits 
of  the  apparatus  have  been  explained  at  the  Normal  School 
and  at  Teachers'  Institutes  till  it  is  believed  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  every  teacher  in  the  State  will  be  prepared  to  use 
it  profitably.  Wherever  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  skillful 
teachers,  it  has  proved  of  great  service  to  the  schools,  and  I  am 
confident  that  in  a  few  years  all  the  sets,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
State,  will  be  taken  for  Common  Schools. 

TeACHBBs'  iNSnTUTES. 

The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  is  directed  by  law 
"  to  hold,  at  one  convenient  place  in  each  County  of  the  State, 
Schools  or  Conventions  of  Teachers  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
structing in  the  best  mode  of  governing  and  teaching  Common 
Schools."  In  accordance  with  this  provision  eight  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes or  Conventions  were  held  the  past  year. 

Two  of  these  were  appointed  in  the  spring  for  the  special 
benefit  of  Teachers  of  summer  schools.  The  first  was  opened 
at  Stafford  Springs,  April  19  th. 

The  number  of  members  present  was  greater  than  usual  for 
this  county,  and  was  principally  made  up  of  teachers  who  had 
had  some  experience  in  the  profession,  and  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  the  week  with  zeal. 

The  second  Institute  was  held  at  Portland,  commencing 
April  26th,  and  continuing  through  the  week.  At  both  of 
these  Institutes  there  were  many  teachers  in  attendance  from 
other  counties  ilian  those  in  which  they  were  held.  The  lectures 
and  other  exercises  were  appointed  with  especial  reference  to 
female  teachers  employed  in  country  schools,  but  were  adapted 
to  benefit  teachers  generally. 
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The  result  confirms  the  opinion  expressed  in  my  last  annnal 
Report,  that  it  is  best  that  a  portion  of  the  Institutes  be  Iield  in 
fhe  spring. 

The  Institute  for  New  Haven  County  was  held  in  Fair  Haven, 
commencing  Sept.  6th.    This  meeting  was  appointed  in  com- 
pliance with  the  oft-repeated  request  that  one  or  more  of  the 
Institutes  should  be  held  at  the  time  of  the  vacation  of  the  city 
schools,  in  order  that  the  teachers  of  those  schools  could  attend. 
A  number  of  the  teachers  from  New  Haven  were  present, 
though  not  as  large  a  proportion  of  those  employed  in  the  com- 
mon schools  as  we  had  reason  to  expect.    Several  were  pre- 
sent from  other  cities  and  nearly  every  town  in  the  county  was 
represented.    The  exercises  were  more  varied  than  usual,  and 
were  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  different  classes  of 
teachers  present.    The  first  two  dajs  were  occupied  principally 
with  exercises  relating  to  primary  or  elementary  schools.     In 
this  department  Worthington  Hooker,  M.  D.  of  Yale  College, 
and  S.  A.  Thomas,  Esq.  of  New  Haven,  gave  very  valuable 
lectures  and  insti'uctions,  showing  how  young  children  could  be 
interested  and  successfully  taught.    The  morning  of  the  third 
day  was  occupied  principally  with  the  subject  of  grammar, 
and  the  analysis  and  stinicture  of  the  English  language.    The 
instruction    mostly  given  by  Professor  Henry  B.  Buckham 
of  the  State  Normal  School.    In  the  afternoon,  a  very  valua- 
ble and  entertaining  lecture  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  the 
means  of  teaching  and  illustrating  the  principles  of  Phj'^sics  to 
young  children,  was  given  by  Denison   Olmsted,  LL.  D.  of 
Yale  College.    On  the  last  day.  Beading  and  Elocution  were 
taught  by  Eev.  Francis  T.  Kussell  of  New  Britain.    A  lecture 
was  given  by  Prof.  Louis  Bail  of  New  Haven,  on  drawing,  and 
one  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Oilman  of  New  Haven,  on  the  discoveries 
and  uses  of  the  compound  microscope.    D.  C,  Oilman,  Esq.  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Schools  in  New  Haven,  gave  a  valua- 
ble lecture  on  Geography,  illustrated  with  several  valuable 
European  and  American  mapsi  on  one  evening  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 
Instruction  in  vocal  music  was  given  by  Professor  Lazur  of 
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Hartford ;  Bev.  Francis  T.  Russell,  of  New  Britain ;  Bev.  6. 
Q.  Willard,  of  Willimantic ;  Prof.  Linsley,  of  Wesleyan 
University ;  Prof.  S.  E.  Calthrop,  of  Bridgeport ;  J.  B.  Mer- 
win,  Esq.,  of  Chicago ;  F.  C.  Brownell,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
and  B.  N.  Comings,  M.  D.,  of  New  Britain.  Teachers, 
both  of  Public  and  Private  Schools,  School  Yisitors,  and 
other  friends  of  education,  participated  in  the  discussions, 
and  by  their  timely  remarks  and  cordial  cooperation  contribu- 
ted to  the  interest  and  usefulness  of  the  Institutes. 

In  every  town  where  the  meetings  were  held,  the  people 
cheerfully  opened  their  hospitable  doors  and  furnished  pleasant 
homes  to  all  the  teachers  assembled. 

Summary  cf  Teaeher'a  Institxites  far  1868. 


Gonnties. 

Places. 

Time.          Ko. 

of  Mem's. 

Tolland, 

StaflTord  Springs, 

April  19—23, 

89 

Middlesex, 

Portland, 

April  26—30, 

68 

New  Haven, 

Fair  Haven, 

Sept.  6—10, 

98 

Fairfield, 

Greenwich, 

Oct.  11    15, 

67 

New  London, 

Stoningtoa, 

Oct  11—15, 

94 

Hartford, 

East  Hartford, 

Oct.  18—22, 

88 

Windham, 

Willimantic, 

Oct.  25—29, 

203 

Litchfield, 

Salisbury, 

Nov.  8—12, 

62 
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State  Nosmal  School. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  New  Britain  has  been  con- 
tinued another  year  without  any  abatement  in  interest,  and 
with  increasing  evidences  of  prosperity. 

The  number  of  applications  for  admission  has  been  greater 
tlian  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  average  attainments  of 
those  admitted  have  been  at  least  equal  to  those  of  pupils  of 
preceding  years. 

The  number  in  attendance  Summer  Term,  was  .  •  •  .  80 
The  number  in  attendance  Autumn  Term,  was  .  •  .  •  126 
The  number  in  attendance  Winter  Term,  was     .    «    •    •  154 
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The  number  in  the  Senior  Class,  was     .......     8S 

The  number  in  the  Middle  Class,  was 67 

The  number  in  the  Junior  Class,  was 167 

V 

Whole  number  in  attendance  during  the  year,     .     .    .  266 

The  number  admitted  as  new  members  during  the  year, 
was 185 

The  whole  number  admitted  to  the  school  since  it  was 
opened  in  May,  1850,  has  been 1628 

One  hundred  and  one  towns  have  been  represented  by 
pupils  in  the  school,  the  past  year,  and  every  town  in  the 
State,  but  one,  at  some  time  since  the  opening  of  the  school. 
Teachers  from  the  Normal  School  wore  employed  in  one 
hundred^  and  twenty-lSve  towns  of  the  State,  for  the  year 
ending  August  31st,  1858. 

Its  privileges  are  thus  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  State, 
every  town  being  directly  or  indirectly  benefited  by  its 
influence.  The  applications  for  thoroughly  qualified,  compe< 
tent  teachers,  have  never  been  greater  than  for  some  months 
in  the  past  year.  A  large  number  of  the  Common  Schools 
of  the  State  have,  for^yeare,  been  supplied  with  teachers  di- 
rectly from  this  Institution.  The  success  attending  the  labors 
of  these  teachers  is  all  tliat  could  reasonably  be  expected. 
The  annual  reports  of  school  officers,  and  the  letters  of  in- 
quiry from  various  parts  of  the  State,  often  speak  of  the 
beneficial  influence  of  teachers  who  have  been  educated  in  the 
Normal  School. 

But  it  is  true  that  all  are  not  equally  successful,  and  that 
some,  who  have  for  a  time  been  members  of  the  school,  fail 
to  secure  that  respect  and  confidence  necessary  to  the  success 
of  anv  teacher. 

This  must  inevitably  be  the  case  so  long  as  persons  un- 
suitable in  character,  talents,  and  attainments,  are  recom- 
mended by  the  School  Visitors  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
enter  the  school  to  remain  but  a  single  term.  Persons  of 
this  class  sometimes  go  to  the  school  with  a  full  certificate, 


but  wholly  unqualified,  with  rerj  emmeons  ideas  in  r^ud 
to  teaching  and  the  whole  work  of  education ;  and  after  pror* 
ing  themselves  entirely  incompetent  for  the  high  and  re- 
sponsible work  of  the  teacher,  leave  the  school  and  are  em* 
ployed,  perhaps,  in  important  situations  as  ^  Normal  pupils." 
The  result  which  might  be  expected,  ensues.  They  fail, 
bringing  dishonor  to  the  profession  of  teaching,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  do  not  understand  the  cause  of  failure, 
to  the  Institution  whose  name  they  bear. 

But  the  Normal  School  is  not  responsible  for  these  failures. 
They  are  the  nataral  consequence  of  a  misconception  of  its 
objects  and  proper  work,  or  of  a  want  of  attention  and  decis- 
ion on  the  part  of  those  authorized  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of 
candidates. 

But,  while  the  school  is  sometimes  injured  by  this  class  of 
pupils,  in  the  minds  of  those  unacquainted  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  number  of  this 
class  is  small ;  that  the  greater  part  of  those  connected  with 
the  Institution  are  young  men  and  women  worthy  of  the 
trust  the  State  reposes  in  them,  who  do  honor  to  the  school  and 
themselves,  who  are  much  benefited  by  the  instruction  re- 
ceived, and  go  out  understanding  the  plan  and  principles  of 
right  education,  and  breathing  the  spirit  of  ^'  the  truo  teacher." 
The  teachers  of  the  State,  both  those  who  have  attended  the 
Normal  School  and  those  who  have  not,  are  much  better 
prepared,  and  teach  more  philosophically,  than  those  who 
were  employed  in  the  Common  Schools  ten  years  ago  ;  but 
there  is  still  a  demand  for  persons  of  good  education,  and 
capable  of  superintending  schools  and  teaching  well,  which 
can  only  be  met  by  constant  and  earnest  endeavors  of  all  who 
are  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 
Tlie  action  of  School  Visitors  in  selecting  and  appointing  can- 
didates for  the  Normal  School,  whose  character  and  attain- 
ments are  suitable,  and  recommending  them  to  remain  at  the 
school  through  the  course,  will  aid  much  in  providing  well- 
qnalifled  teachers  for  the  State. 

For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  present  condition  and 
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wants  of  the  school,  I  would  refer  yon  to  the  Annnal  Re 
port  of  the  Trnstees. 

Common  School  System. 

Tlie  Common  School  System  of  Connecticut  has  become  so 
interwoven  with  the  social  habits  of  the  people,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  family  in  the  State  that  is  not  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  it.  Tlie  conviction  that  the  Common  Schools  are 
very  important  instrumentah'ties  in  the  education  of  the  rising 
generation,  is  constantly  growing  stronger. 

As  these  schools  have  become  improved,  their  influence  has 
extended  till  they  are  the  only  reliance  for  the  school  educa- 
tion of  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  children  of  the  State. 

There  are  within  the  State  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  towns 
which  are  subdivided  for  school  purposes  into  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fourteen  school  districts.  A  few  of  the  districts 
are  composed  of  portions  of  two  or  more  towns,  but  usually 
the  town  lines  are  found  running  on  district  lines.  In  each  of 
the  cities  of  New  Haven,  Middletown  and  "Waterbury,  the  old 
school  districts  have  been  consolidated  so  that  there  is  one  dis- 
trict in  each  city.  These  districts,  the  Fair  Haven  district,  in 
the  town  of  New  Haven,  the  Central  and  Town  Street  Districts 
of  Norwich,  are  incorporated  with  special  privileges,  elect 
their  own  Board  of  Education,  and  manage  their  schools  inde- 
pendent of  any  action  or  oversight  from  the  town.  With  these 
exceptions,  tlie  schools  of  the  State  are  subject  to  the  general 
superintendence  of  oflBcers  appointed  by  the  town,  each  dis- 
trict having  all  the  powers  and  possessing  all  the  privileges 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  common  schools  and  to 
manage  these  schools  generally. 

Dnring  the  past  year  there  have  been  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-one  Common  schools  sustained  in  the 
State,  comprising  two  High  schools,  distinct  from  other  schools, 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  Graded  schools,  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  two  mixed  or  District  schools. 
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High  Schools. 

In  tho  cities  of  Hartford  and  New  London  there  are  public 
High  schools,  entirely  distinct  in  their  organization  from  the 
other  public  schools  of  those  cities.  These  schools  receive  pu- 
pils from  the  grammar  and  district  schools,  upon  an  examina- 
tion which  is  thorough  and  comprehensive.  They  are  provi- 
ded with  all  the  appliances  necessaiy  to  give  a  superior  busi- 
ness education,  or  to  fit  young  men  for  college,  and  are  opened 
free  to  all,  in  each  city,  properly  qualified.  Their  infiuence  is 
decidedly  beneficial,  not  only  upon  those  who  are  immediately 
connected  with  them,  as  pupils,  but  upon  the  community  gene- 
rally. 

The  High  school  in  Middletown,  one  of  the  oldest  high 
schools  in  the  State,  provides  for  preparation  for  college  and 
for  thorough  English  education.  The  course  of  study  in  the 
highest  departments  of  the  graded  schools  of  Bridgeport  and 
Waterbury  also  includes  the  study  of  ancient  and  modern  Ian* 
guages  and  corresponding  studies  in  the  English  departments. 

The  city  of  Norwich,  by  the  munificence  of  some  of  her  citi- 
zens, has  established  a  Free  Academy,  open  to  all  in  the  town 
possessing  the  requisite  qualifications,  and  with  a  course  of 
study  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  all  who  may  enjoy  its 
privileges.  Though  not  du*ectly  under  the  control  oi*  advise- 
ment of  any  public  officers,  and  entirely  independent  of  Town 
or  State  supervision,  it  is  nevertlieless  an  important  auxiliary 
to  the  Conunon  Schools  of  the  town.  The  liberality  with 
which  it  was  founded  and  is  supported  secures  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  fo\v  High  schools  in  the  country.  Its  magnificent 
building,  capacious  halls,  well-selected  library,  and  other  ap- 
pliances render  it  an  attractive  place  to  the  student,  and  it  be- 
comes a  strong  motive  to  the  pupils  of  the  excellent  grammar 
schools  of  this  town,  to  become  thoroughly  fitted  for  admission 
to  this  institntion. 

Tlio  city  of  New  Haven  has  had  no  public  High  school, 
but  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  schools  of  this  city  are 
graded,  their  complete  classification,  and  the  careful  supervi- 
gion  which  they  receive,  really  secure  to  those  who  go  through 
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the  different  grades  an  education  as  coraprehensive  and  thor- 
ough as  can  be  obtained  in  many  High  schools.  Notwith- 
standing the  excellence  of  the  Grammar  schools  of  this  city, 
measures  have  been  taken  to  establish  a  High  school  which 
will  open  in  the  month  of  May  next  When  this  shall  be  in 
successful  operation,  and  the  additional  provision  now  contem- 
plated is  made  for  the  elementary  schools,  the  opportunities 
of  public  education  in  this  city  will  be  second  to  none  in  the 
countrv. 

The  system  of  graded  schools  in  several  of  the  boroughs 
and  large  manufacturing  villages  includes  several  departments, 
with  as  comprehensive  a  course  of  study  as  in  the  city  graded 
and  High  schools. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  schools  are  now  free  schools, 
the  excess  of  expenditure  over  and  above  the  amount  received 
from  Town  and  State  appropriations  being  provided  for  by 
tax  upon  the  property  of  the  Districts. 

There  are  a  few  town  High  schools  in  the  State  organized 
under  the  provision  of  the  law  conferring  power  upon  towns 
to  establish  such.  The  upper  department  of  many  of  the 
graded  schools  is  often  a  High  school,  and  though  not  inde- 
pendent of  other  schools  of  lower  grade  in  the  same  building, 
yet  affords  ^cilities  for  a  comprehensive  course  of  study.  In 
some  of  tliese  schools  the  ancient  and  modem  languages,  the 
higher  mathematics,  and  natural  sciences,  are  profitably  stu* 
died,  while  in  others,  more  time  and  attention  is  given  to  a 
broad  and  thorough  foundation  in  the  elementary  English 
studies.  Yarious  circumstances  materially  affect  the  charac- 
ter of  different  schools  called  by  the  same  name.  It  is  best 
that  the  school  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  community  for 
whose  benefit  it  is  established. 

The  success  of  public  High  schools  and  of  graded  schools 
is  established  beyond  question.  .Wherever  they  have  been 
wisely  instituted  and  properly  supported,  they  have  proved 
great  blessings  to  the  commnnities  in  which  they  artf  placed, 
and  also  to  the  State  at  large.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
in  any  intelligent  mind  as  to  the  adaptation  of  these  institu- 
tions to  American  society.    The  number  of  mixed  schools  or 
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those  composed  of  pnpib  of  different  ages  and  attainments 
that  hare  been  continued  under  the  same  teachers  and  proper- 
ly taught,  is  greater  than  that  reported  in  any  previous  year. 

In  many  of  the  agricultural  districts  the  opinion  is  very 
generally  entertained,  that  the  children  of  these  districts  need 
as  good  an  education  as  those  favored  with  the  privileges  of 
city  and  village  schools.  Suitable  provision  has  been  made  in 
many  districts,  and  the  schoob  are  among  the  best  in  the  State. 
The  practice,  which  is  annually  becoming  more  common,  of  se- 
curing good  female  teachers  in  these  schools  for  the  whole 
year,  is  a  good  one. 

During  the  past  year  a  large  numbeir  of  the  Common  schools 
have  been  made  Free  schools.  All  the  expenses  of  these 
schools,  over  and  above  the  amount  received  from  State,  Town 
and  local  funds,  are  paid  by  taxes  upon  the  property  and  polls 
of  the  districts  in  which  they  are  situated,  the  same  as  the  ex- 
penses of  building  or  repairing  school  houses* 

It  will  be  found,  almost  without  exception,  that  where  the 
system  of  making  the  schools  free  by  a  property  tax  has  been 
adopted,  that  the  schools  are  better,  more  permanent  in  their 
arrangements  and  more  regularly  attended  than  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  rate  bills  are  still  collected. 

I  might  point  to.the  excellent  schools  of  Hartford,  New  Ha- 
ven, New  London  and  Norwich,  among  our  cities,  or  of  New 
Britain,  Oollinsville,  and  many  others  in  manufacturing  villa- 
ges, and  many  superior  schools  in  agricultural  districts,  where 
enterprise  has  opened  the  Common  schools  to  all,  and  supplied 
them  with  superior  teachers  and  other  appliances. 

To  secure  the  greatest  efficiency  to  the  Common  School 
system  of  the  State  there  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
schools  provided,  of  proper  grade,  and  so  situated  as  to  affofd 
to  each  child  in  the  State  the  advantages  of  a  good  common 
education. 

These  schools  should  have  all  the  requisites  necessary  to 
make  tUkm  good  schools,  and  be  opened  on  such  terms  that  no 
child  will  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  they  afford  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense. 

To  constitnte  a  good  school,  there  should  be  at  least  twraty- 
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five  pupils  in  attendance,  and  twice  that  number  can  be  enc- 
cesBfnlly  tanght  by  a  competent  teacher.  Where  the  popnla- 
tion  is  so  dense  that  a  still  larger  number  can  be  included 
within  the  territorial  lines  of  a  district,  the  schools  can  be 
graded  and  increased  in  value. 

There  are,  in  the  State,  sixteen  districts,  numbering  more 
than  five  hundred  pupils,  fortyone  districts  numbering  be- 
tween two  hundred  and  five  hundred,  and  one  hundred  and 
one  nnmbering  between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred,  be* 
tween  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  la  all  of  these  districts, 
there  should  be  graded  schools.  In  the  first  class,  or  largest 
districts,  there  can  well  be  four  or  more  distinct  grades,  subdi- 
vided into  sections  or  classes;  in  the  second  class,  at  least  three 
grades,  and  in  the  third  class,  two  or  more.  By  a  proper  classi- 
fication, and  a  wise  arrangement  of  studies,  children  of  all 
ages  and  attainments  usually  found  in  common  schools  can  in 
these  districts  have  provided  for  them  just  that  course  of  study 
and  that  kind  of  instruction  and  discipline  best  for  them. 

^B  has  already  been  remarked,  in  another  part  of  this 
Beport,  many  of  these  larger  districts  are  now  provided  with 
graded  schools  of  an  excellent  character.  In  others, « the 
schools  are  imperfectly  gi*aded,  or  not  graded  at  all.  The 
importance  of  grading  and  thoroughly  classifying  these  schools 
in  all  the  districts  where  it  is  practicable,  leads  me  to  append 
to  this  Eeport  an  article  on  ^^  The  idea  of  a  Graded  School," 
prepared  for  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  by 
D.  C.  Gilman,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  city  of 
New  Haven. 

One  thousand,  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  districts  return 
less  than  one  hundred  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
sixteen.  A  portion  of  these  have  schools  divided  into  two 
grades.  Those  which  are  not  graded,  if  numbering  more 
than  sixty  upon  the  school  register,  in  regular  attendance, 
should  have  an  assistant  teacher  to  hear  a  portion  of  the 
classes.  It  is  impossible  for  one  person  to  give  that  attention 
to  each  class  in  a  mixed  school  of  seventy  or  eighty  pupils 
which  is  indispensable  to  healthful  progress.  In  the  city  of 
Boston,  where  the  schools  are  well  graded,  the  regulations  of 
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the  school  require,  that  ^'  The  primary  schools  shall  contain  as 
nearly  as  practicable  an  equal  nnmber  of  pupils;  it  being 
desirable  that  the  average  number  of  daily  attendants  should 
be  fifty  to  each  teacher,  and  in  the  grammar  schools  each 
school  shall  be  allowed  a  teacher  for  every  sixty  pupils  on  the 
register,  and  an  additional  female  assistant  may  be  appointed 
whenever  there  are  thirty  scholars  above  the  complement  for 
the  teachers  already  in  the  schooL"  If  it  has  been  found 
necessary  in  schools  as  thoroughly  graded,  and  systematically 
classified,  as  those  in  the  city  of  Boston,  to  have  assistants 
provided  for  every  fifty  children,  much  more  is  it  necessaty 
in  the  mixed  schools  in  the  conntiy.  Districts  numbering  less 
than  sixty  usually  engage  but  a  single  teacher.  In  the  larger 
schools  in  these  districts,  it  is  believed  that  a  judicious 
teacher  may  often  employ  the  older  pupils  as  monitors  or 
assistants  to  teach  and  assist  in  the  smaller  classes,  under  his 
eye  and  immediate  direction,  to  the  benefit  of  all  in  school. 
By  this  arrangement  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  give  more  time 
to  the  larger  and  more  advanced  classes,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  smaller  classes  will  receive  more  instruction  than  it 
would  be  possible  for  one  person  to  give,  if  no  assistant  was 
employed.  I  am  aware  that  some  are  strongly  opposed  to 
monotorial  instruction,  or  assistance  rendered  by  pupils  in 
any  instance  whatever.  And,  it  is  true,  that  as  often  em- 
ployed, it  has  been  an  injury  to  the  school.  The  cases  are  very 
rare  where  it  should  ever  be  adopted  in  the  schools  of  large 
villages  or  cities,  and  never,  except  in  the  department  of  in- 
struction, and  as  a  complement  to  the  teacher's  efforts.  But, 
in  agricultural  districts,  where  the  greatest  dissimilarity  in  the 
age  and  attainments  of  the  pupils  oT  a  single  school  exists, 
there  are  often  persons  whose  maturity  of  mind,  and  power  of 
interesting  and  teaching  young  children,  render  them  capable 
of  aiding  much  in  the  insbuction  of  the  school. 

Schools  of  sixty,  eighty,  and  sometimes  of  a  hundred  chil- 
dren, are  placed  under  one  teacher.  If  these  schools  were 
composed  of  scholars  of  nearly  equal  age  and  attainments, 
they  might  be  classified  so  that  large  numbers  could  be  taught 
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at  once,  and  all  receire  a  proportionate  share  of  instruction ; 
bnt  these  large  schools,  with  a  single  teacher,  are  alinoed 
universally  mixed  schools,  where  different  ages  and  different 
grades  of  scholarship  are  bronght  together.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  find  forty  recitations  a  day  in  one  of  these  schools,  em- 
bracing studies  from  the  alphabet  to  the  higher  mathematiea 
and  the  principles,  of  the  natural  sciences.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  one  teacher,  whatever  may  be  his  attainhients  and  quali- 
fications,  to  hear  so  many  classes,  and  do  justice  to  the 
pupils.  Tha  recitations  must  be  hurried,  the  instruction 
meagre  and  superficial  with  all,  or  a  part  be  almost  entirely 
neglected. 

Parents  and  guardians  sometimes  flatter  themselves  that  as 
their  children  attend  school  where  there  is  a  well  qualified  ^ 
teacher,  they  are  well  taught  and  their  minds  developed  har- 
moniously. There  hardly  could  be  a  greater  mistake,  for 
although  the  teacher  may  be  a  superior  man,  and  the  force  of 
his  character  be  impressed  upon  all  his  pupils,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  there  can  be  no  constant,  thorough,  harmonious 
teaching.  The  individual  traits  of  character  cannot  be  well 
understood,  or  the  wants  of  each  pupil  be  known  so  that  his 
mind  can  be  properly  disciplined.  The  development  is  par- 
tial, imperfect,  the  instruction  fragmentary,  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  disconnected.  These  schools  should  be  graded,  but  if 
they  are  not,  the  employment  of  assistants,  simply  to  aid  the 
younger  pupils  and  instruct,  while  the  principal  has  the  over- 
sight of  all,  would  add  much  to  the  power  of  the  school, 
and  contribute  to  the  better  advancement  of  all  connected 
with  it. 

In  most  of  the  smaller  districts  good  female  teachers  shonld 
be  employed  through  the  year.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
schools  in  these  districts  can  be  as  well  taught  by  a  woman  as 
by  a  man.  Women,  fully  competent,  in  character  and  attain- 
ments, to  control  and  instruct  these  schools,  are  more  easily 
obtained  than  men  of  equal  attainments.  No  district  can  afford 
to  employ  an  incompetent  teacher.    But  a  good  female  teacher 
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may  be  seonred  at  less  expense  than  is  often  incnrred  in  ob- 
taining an  unqualified  male  teaclier. 

In  a  very  few  of  these  schools  are  jonng  men  employed  in 
the  ftammer  terms.  By  the  employment  of  efficient,  weU 
qualified  women,  the  same  teachers  may  be  continaed  in 
cehool  through  the  year. 

There  are  now  65  towns  in  the  State  that  have  Graded 
schools.  Of  the  94  towns  that  have  no  Graded  school,  16 
have  more  than  four  hundred  children  enumerated  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen.  In  most  of  these  a  Graded 
school  might  be  supported,  for  at  least  ten  months  in  the 
year,  the  higher  department  under  a  permanent  teacher,  giving 
to  all  of  suitable  attainments,  the  privileges  of  a  High  school, 
without  leaving  their  native  town.  Of  the  remaining  towns, 
or  those  with,  less  than  four  hundred  children  enumerated, 
nearly  all  would  furnish  scholars  sufficient  to  support  such  a 
school  for  at  least  six  months  in  a  year,  giving  to  those  boys 
who  are  required  to  labor  on  the  farm  a  portion  of  the  year, 
an  opportunity  to  attend  a  good  school  in  the  winter  months. 
In  those  towns  where  the  families  are  so  scattered  that  no  con- 
solidation of  districts  or  union  can  be  effected,  there  will 
usually  be  some  one  district  more  populous  than  the  others, 
where  a  school  of  higher  grade  may  be  established  and  sus- 
tained. In  some  cases,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  enlarge  the 
present  accommodations  and  employ  an  assistant  teacher. 

The  older  and  more  advanced  pupils,  from  all  the  districts  of 
the  town,  could  then  be  sent  to  this  school,  paying  such  a 
tuition  as  would  be  equitable. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  higher  grades  of  public  schools, 
out  of  the  principal  cities,  are  now  open  to  pupils  from  other 
districts,  and  often  to  those  from  other  towns.  If  this  practice, 
of  receiving  pupils  from  other  districts,  shall  be  continued  and 
extended  till  it  embraces  all  public  High  schools  in  the  State, 
there  will  be  few  children  that  may  not  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  a  good  High  school. 

And  these  schools  become  blessings  not  only  to  the  districts 
in  which  they  are'situated,  but  directly  to  all  others  in  the 
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vicinity,  and  indirectly  to  tlio  State  at  large.  There  are  few 
High  schools  in  the  State  that  would  not  be  benefited  by 
having  their  doors  opened  to  pupils  from  other  districts,  whose 
character  and  attainments  are  such  as  to  qualify  them  for  a 
place  in  such  a  school.  It  is  desirable  that  these*  schools  bo 
restricted  to  the  legitimate  work  of  a  High  school,  and  do  not 
receive  pupils  who  need  the  instruction  and  training  which 
belongs  to  tho  elementary  schools. 

The  number  of  persons  properly  qualified  for  admission  to  a 
High  school  is  not  so  great  now,  and  will  not  be  for  yeare,  as 
to  make  any  High  school,  out  of  our  principal  cities,  too  large 
by  admitting  pupils  to  some  extent  from  abroad. 

As  the  establishment  of  High  schools  has  frequently  been 
the  cause  of  the  closing  of  Private  schools  and  Academies 
which  were  open  to  all,  it  seems  but  just  that  these  new  insti- 
tutions should  afford  to  the  sparsely  ^populated  districts  an 
equivalenl:  for  the  advantages  formerly  enjoyed  in  Academies. 

Tlie  reports  of  School  Visitors  show  that  there  are  30  towns 
in  whose  Public  schools  there  are  scholars  pursuing  the  study  of 
the  languages,  and  96  in  which  scholars  are  studying  Algebra, 
Geometry,  and  Philosophy.  Now,  in  most  cases,  twenty  pupils 
may  as  well  be  taught  at  a  time,  in  one  of  these  studies,  as  two. 
K  all  the  pupils  in  the  town,  pursuing  these  studies,  can  be 
brought  into  one  school  and  taught  together,  a  great  saving  in 
time  and  labor  of  instruction  is  made,  and  the  teachers  of 
ordinary  District  schools  may  be  confined  more  entirely  to 
elementary  instruction.  Thus  there  may  be  a  division  of 
labor  and  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  course  of  instruc- 
tion that  will  secure  the  advantages  of  a  good  education  to  all. 

It  is  true  that  the  wealthy  may  send  their  children  abroad 
for  education,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
children  of  the  State  will  obtain  whatever  they  have  of  school 
education  while  under  the  roof  of  their  parents  or  guardians. 

Many  of  them  will  walk  three  or  four  miles  for  years  to 
attend  a  school  in  the  town  in  which  they  reside,  when  they 
could  not  bear  the  expense  of  board  and  tuition  abroad. 

It  is  then  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  schools  be 
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established  bo  as  to  give  these  children  the  advantages  of  a 
comprehensive  and  thorough  educationi  without  leaving  their 
homes. 

In  those  towns  where  the  population  is  so  scattered  that  no 
consolidation  of  districts  or  union  of  action  can  secure  graded 
schools,  the  schools  in  tlie  several  districts  should  be  made 
good  schools,  and  continued  for  at  least  nine  months  in  the 
year. 

In  some  of  the  small  districts  the  amount  of  public  money 
distributed  from  the  Town  and  State  funds  is  two  or  three  times 
as  much  per  child  as  in  the  more  populous  districts.  If  the 
inhabitants  of  these  districts  would  also  contribute  in  the  same 
proportion  as  in  the  districts  where  the  best  schools  are  found, 
means  would  be  furnished  to  continue  competent  teachers  for 
nine  months  in  the  year.  And  yet  the  reports  show  that  these 
small  mixed  schools  are,  usually,  continued  for  the  least  time 
and  under  the  most  inefficient  teachers  of  any  in  the  State. 

There  are  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  where  intelligence  and 
a  commendable  interest  has  secured,  even  in  very  small  agri- 
cultural districts,  fine  buildings  and  excellent  teachers. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  good  schools  will  be  established 
in  all  till  a  similar  public  spirit  is  manifested  where  the  schools 
are  now  neglected. 

The  rapidity  with  which  graded  schools  have  been  multi- 
plied has  often  led  to  the  establishment  of  different  depart- 
ments, without  any  very  definite  plan  of  classification  or  or- 
ganization. As  a  consequence,  the  plan  of  study  has  not  al- 
ways been  the  wisest.  In  the  mixed  or  common  District 
schools  a  ^ide  divei'sity  also  exists. 

In  compliance  with  the  requests  of  school  officers  and  teach 
era,  and  to  meet  the  inquiries  so  often  proposed  to  this  depart- 
ment, brief  schedules  of  studies  adopted  in  good  graded 
schools  were  published  with  the  Annual  Reports  of  1856-57 
and  '58.  These  were  intended  to  be  suggestive  to  those  towns 
or  villages  which  had  not  adopted  any  regulations  or  coui*se  of 
study  for  the  schools,  and  I  learn,  with  pleasure,  that  these 
published  schedules  have  been  of  benefit  to  school  visitors  in 
making  out  plans  for  schools  under  their  supervision. 
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It  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  State,  for  more  thau 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yeara,  to  commit  the  guardianship  and 
oversight  of  the  public  schools  to  officers  of  the  town,  or  school 
society,  who  should  act  as  a  check  upon  the  improper  distribu- 
tion or  use  of  the  public  moneys,  and  who  should  also  visit  the 
schools,  and  determine  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  Tlie  act 
of  1708  autliorized  the  constables  in  the  several  towns  to  de- 
liver over  the  money,  collected  from  the  tax  for  support  of 
schools,  to  the  committee  of  schools,  or  to  the  selectmen  of  the 
town,  who  were  to  give  certificates  to  improve  said  money  ac- 
cording to  law.  In  1714,  an  act  provided  "  that  the  civil  au- 
thority and  selectmen,  in  every  town,  or  the  major  part  of 
them,"  should  inspect  the  schools,  inquire  into  the  qualifica- 
tions of  tlie  teachers  and  give  such  directions  as  they  should 
find  needful.  In  the  revised  statutes,  published  in  1750,  the 
civil  authority  and  selectmen  were  still  continued  inspectors  ' 
or  visitoi*s  of  schools,  and  the  selectmen,  or  committee  of  the 
society,  where  there  was  more  than  one  society  in  a  town, 
were  empowered  to  manage  all  lands  and  funds  belonging  to 
the  town  or  school  society,  for  the  benefit  of  schools.  After 
the  passage  of  the  act  authorizing  the  sale  of  the  public  lands 
and  the  appropriation  of  the  income  for  the  benefit  of  schools, 
the  laws  respecting  schools  were  revised  and  consolidated. 
This  revision  of  May,  1799,  empowered  and  directed  the  com- 
mittee of  each  school  society  to  take  care  of  and  improve  all 
moneys  for  fhe  behefit  of  schools,  and  required  the  appoint- 
ment, by  each  school  society,  of  a  suitable  number  of  persons, 
not  exceeding  nine,  of  competent  skill  in  letters,  to  be  over- 
seers or  visitors  of  all  the  schools  in  such  society,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  examine  the  instructors  and  to  displace  such  as  were 
found  doficienc  in  any  requisite  qualifications,  or  who  would 
not  conform  to  ihe  regulations  by  them  adopted,  to  superin- 
tend and  direct  the  instruction  of  youth,  to  visit  the  schools 
twice  at  least  during  each  season  for  schooling,  with  other  du- 
ties relating  to  the  management  of  the  schools. 

The  powere  and  duties  of  School  Visitors  have  been  changed, 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  revision  of  the  school  laws,  but  have 
always  included  the  examination  of  teachers  and  the  visitation 
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than  ordinary  responsibilities. 

There  are  other  and  important  requirements  connected  with 
the  oflSce  which  affect  the  distribution  of  the  public  money,  and 
consequently  the  school  interests  of  the  State.  Upon  the  im- 
partiality and  faithfulness  with  which  School  Visitors  exercise 
their  powers  and  discharge  their  duties,  depends,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, the  condition  and  influence  of  Common  Schools.  In  some 
towns,  the  Visitors  are  accustomed  to  hold  monthly  meetings 
with  teachcra.  I  believe  much  good  is  accomplished  by  such 
meetings.  The  teachers  are  stimulated  to  greater  exertions, 
and  the  schools  are  bettor  taught. 

I  believe  that  county  conventions,  consisting  of  the  School 
Visitors  of  a  county,  held  for  the  discussion  of  questions  con- 
nected with  the  organization  and  classification  of  Common 
Schools,  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  same,  and  of  the 
proper  course  of  instruction,  would  be  of  great  benefit.  The 
improvements  in  some  towns  would  thus  be  made  known  to 
others,  afid  there  might  result  from  the  testimony  of  the  whole 
body  of  Visitors  of  a  county,  plans  highly  advantageous  to 
the  schools. 

The  diversity  now  existing  in  text  books,  courses  of  study, 
rules  and  regulations,  cannot  be  desirable  or  necessary.  The 
great  laws  of  mental  growth  and  development  are  the  same  in 
all  places.  However  numerous  may  be  the  variejy  of  disposi- 
tions, and  however  varied  the  circumstances  in  which  the  child 
is  placed,  there  are  still  great  and  fixed  principles  upon  which 
all  true  culture  must  be  based.  These  need  to  be  better  un- 
derstood by  parents  and  teachers. 

Next  to  a  proper  system  of  graded  schools  where  practica- 
ble, and  a  proper  classification  of  mixed  schools,  a  systematic 
and  philosophical  course  of  training  and  instruction  is  needed 
in  all  Common  Schools. 

To  secure  this,  very  much,  it  is  true,  depends  upon  teachiers. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  schools  will  be  properly  taught  and 
children  properly  educated  till  those  who  are  professedly  the 
educators  are  thoroughly  qualified. 

Yet  so  long  as  the  different  Boards  of  School  Visitors  con- 
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Btitute  the  tribunalBy  which  are  to  determine,  by  their  approval 
or  disapproval,  what  teachei*8  shall  be  recognized  in  Common 
Schools,  and  are  to  decide  what  shall  be  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions, the  studies,  books  and  clafisification  of  the  schools  of 
the  State,  much  of  the  responsibility  rests  with  them,  and 
every  effort  that  can  well  be  made  to  gain  information  and  to 
promulgate  important  truths  on  the  subject  of  Common  School 
education  is  desirable. 

The  CoKNEcrncuT  Common  School  JousisrAL. 

The  financial  revulsion  of  1857,  and  the  stagnation  of  busi- 
ne83  which  followed,  in  reducing  the  number  of  advertisements 
and  subscriptions  crippled  the  means  for  the  continuance  .of 
the  Common  School  Journal.  The  friends  of  education  have, 
however,  taken  hold  of  the  subject  with  new  zeal,  and  placed 
this  valuable  periodical  on  a  fi^ner  basis. 

The  Journal  is  a  very  important  auxiliary  in  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation. It  contains  many  articles  of  practical  value  to  teach- 
ers suggestive  of  methods  of  teaching,  and  means  of  securing 
and  maintaining  authority,  of  disciplining  mind  and  educating 
the  whole  man.  Its  articles  on  the  construction  of  school 
houses,  on  grading  and  classifying  schools,  are  of  the  firat  im- 
portance to  school  officers,  while  the  whole  object  of  its  pages 
is  to  benefit  the  family  and  society  by  increasing  the  power  of 
the  schools  for  good,  thus  becoming  an  important  aid  to  every 
parent  in  the  work  of  educating  his  children.  It  contains  all 
the  school  laws,  with  the  changes  and  modifications  of  different 
Legislatures.  It  is  made  the  vehicle  of  communication  with 
School  Visitors  and  Committees,  contains  the  more  official 
opinions  of  the  Superintendent  upon  points  of  the  school  law, 
and  it  becomes,  in  general,'a  place  of  record  for  noting  the  pro- 
gress of  education  in  this  and  other  States. 

School  Laws. 

The  laws  relating  to  Common  Schools  were  revised  by  the 
Legislature  of  1856.  A  few  additional  enactments  were 
passed  in  1857  and  1858. 
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The  changes  reqTiired  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  and 
in  the  general  supervision  of  schools,  from  school  societies 
to  towns,  have  been  adopted.  Tlie  provisions  referring  to 
school  houses  and  school  libraries  have  been  productive  ot 
good,  and  the  testimony  of  School  Visitors  is  very  encouraging 
in  relation  to  the  general  improvement  of  the  schools.  The 
laws  may  require  alteration,  in  some  particulars,  to  make  their 
provisions  more  easily  understood,  or  to  change  those  enact- 
ments which  experience  proves  not  necessary  or  best  for  the 
highest  interests  of  education. 

The  statutes  relating  to  common  schools  affect  all  classes, 
and  need  to  be  known  and  understood  by  all  in  any  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  the  system,  whether  State, 
Town,  or  District  officers.  It  seems,  therefore,  very  desirable 
that  the  provisions  of  the  laws  should  be  clear  and  explicit, 
and  receive  the  hearty  support  of  all  true  friends  of  education. 
The  universality  of  the  application  of  the  law  also  makes  it 
desirable  that  it  should  be  changed  as  seldom  as  possible, 
consistently  with  the  interests  of  common  schools,  and  the 
best  welfare  of  the  State.  The  uncertainty  which  attends 
frequent  alterations  causes  perplexing  difficulties  in  towns  and 
districts,  and  adds  to  the  labor  of  administration  without 
benefiting  the  schools. 

There  is  frequent  inquiry  at  my  office  for  copies  of  the 
laws,  but  there  are  none  for  distribution.  It  appears  that 
many  of  the  copies  ordered  to  be  distributed  under  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  of  1856,  either  did  not  reach 
their  destination  or  have  been  lost,  so  that  a  large  number 
of  the  districts  of  the  State  are  now  without  a  copy.  1  would 
respectfully  suggest  to  the  General  Assembly  the  propriety 
of  providing  for  a  redistribution  of  the  laws  relating  to  edu- 
cation. 

I  subjoin  a  summary  of  statistics.  The  particulars  for  each 
town  will  be  found  in  the  tables  in  the  Appendix,  which  con- 
tain most  of  the  facts  required  by  law  to  be  reported.  A 
comparison  of  these  tables,  with  those  of  previous  years,  shows 
a  very  encouraging  progress  in  the  condition  of  common 
schools.    Much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and  however  high  the 
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Bchoola  may  be  brought,  there  will  still  be  a  necessity  for  that 
constant  vigilance  which  is  the  price  of  education  and  virtue, 
as  well  as  of  liberty. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS 

Relating  to  the  Public  Schools  of  Connecticut^  for  the  year 

ending  September  30^A,  1858. 

Number  of  towns  in  the  State,         .        .            •  159 

Number  of  towns  which  have  made  no  return,  1 

Numlierof  School  Districts  in  the  State,     .        .  1,614 

Number  of  Public  or  Common  Schools,  .  .  1,721 
Number  of  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages 

of  four  and  sixteen, 103,103 

Increase  over  the  previous  year,  •  .  .  1,373 
Average  number  in  each  District  between  four 

and  sixteen  years  of  age,  ....  64 
Number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  over  sixteen 

years  of  age, 3,845 

Number  of  pupils  registered  in  Winter,  boys,    .  39,414 

"                V'         '  ''                   "       girls,     .  36,278 

"                "            "              Summer,  boys,    .  29,726 

"                '*            "                    "        girls,     .  31,102 

Number  of  female  teachei*s  in  Winter,       .        .  935 

"                "            "            Summer,      .        .  1,698 

•*             male         "           Winter,  *     .        .  991 

"  '*  "  Summer,  .  .  172 
Average  wages,  per  month,  of  female  teachers, 

including  board, $16.66 

Average  wages,  per  month,  of  male  teachers, 

including  board, 30.84 

Number  of  Districts  in  which  no  legal  school 

has  been  kept, 48 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  taught  the  same 

school  two  successive  seasons,  .  .  .  679 
Capital  of  the  School  Fund,  ....  $2,046,397.33 
Bevenue  from  the  School  Fund  for  year  end- 
ing March  31&t,  1859,        ....      134,033.40 
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Dividend  per  scholar  from  School  Fund,            .  $1.30 

Capital  of  Town  Deposit  Fund,  .  .  .  763,661.83 
Revenue  from  Town  Deposit  Fund  for  school 

purposes, 45,819.00 

Amount  raised  by  one  per  cent,  tax  for  schools,  71,656.00 

Amount  of  revenue  from  District  or  other  funds,  22,815.00 
Number  of  districts  which  assess  a  property  tax 

for  schools, 245 

Amount  of  property  tax  for  support  of  schools,  $74,493.00 

Number  of  Districts  which  assess  a  "  Rate  Bill,"  776 
Estimated  amount  of  such  assessments  during 

the  year, $45,499.00 

Number  of  new  school  houses  erected  during  the 

year, 74 

Estimated  cost  of  these  houses  and  their  sites,  .  $60,534.00 
Estimated  cost  of  repairing  school  houses  during 

the  year, 26,334.00 

Aggregate  amount   expended    for    support    of 

schools,  including  cost  of  new  school  houses 

and  repairs,  for  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1858,  347,150.00 
Number  of  school  houses  reported  in  a  very 

good  condition,  ....*.  782 
Number  of  school  houses  reported  in  a  very  bad 

condition, 245 

Number  of  schools  of  two  grades,       .        .        .  118 

Number  of  schools  of  three  or  more  grades,  .  54 
Number  of   districts    which    have  Ilolbrook's 

Apparatus, 493 

Number  of  districts  which  have  Outline  Maps,  .  690 

Number  of  districts  which  have  School  Library,  467 

Aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  same,           .  .        24,790 

DAVID  N.  CAMP, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools* 

New  BEirAiN,  April  20, 1859. 
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An  Abstract  of  School  Visitoes'  Kbpoets,  bequibed 
by  law  to  be  made  to  the  8evebal  towns,  akd  to 
THE  Superintendent  op  Common  Schools. 


Irregular  Attendance. 

« 

COLCHESTER. 

We  hear  teachers  complain  of  irregularity  in  attendance;  the 
school  registers  show  it ;  committees,  in  their  reports,  dwell  on  the 
e?i].  We  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  showing  the  per  cent  of  at- 
tendence  in  each  district;  the  extent  of  the  evil  is  thus  seen,  measured 
with  the  exactness  of  figures.  We  find,  in  comparing  districts,  that 
the  one  having  the  highest  per  cent,  of  attendance,  is  No.  5,  (Deacon 
Newton's,)  it  being  eighty  per  cent.  District  No.  9  has  the  lowest^ 
only  forty  per  cent  Through  the  entire  town  the  attendance  is  sixty- 
six  per  cent  on  the  number  registered,  and  only  fifty-three  per  cent  on 
the  number  enumerated. 

Correct  returns,  then,  show  that  only  fifty-three  per  cent,  of  our  chil- 
dren actually  attend  school.  The  state  of  things  seems  worse,  when  we 
reflect  that  the  provision  made  to  educate  this  half,  is  nearly  sufficient 
for  the  whole.  The  evil  is  very  great,  since  it  results  from  irregularity. 
Did  half  the  children  stay  at  home  constantly,  and  the  other  half  as 
constantly  attend,  we  might  have  good  schools.  This  is  evident 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  scholars  at  the  present  day  are  taught  in 
classes,  and  not  individually,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  when  the  absence 
of  one  pupil  did  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  any  other,  but  waa 
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rather  an  advantage  to  those  who  did  attend.  We  see,  then,  that  a 
ungle  scholar  may  derange  and  hinder  the  whole  class,  and  thus  inter- 
fere with  the  regulation  and  order  of  the  whole  school.  We  would 
have  this  evil  remedied,  by  bringing  parents  to  appreciate  more  the 
injurious  consequences  upon  their  children.  Tet  the  last  year  has  not 
been  remarkable  for  low  attendance  over  preceding  years. 


CORNWALL. 

The  greatest  obstacle  now  in  the  way  of  progress,  is  irregular  at^ 
tendance.  There  is  no  improvement  in  this  particular,  and  I  fear  will 
be  none  while  rate-bills  are  fashionable.  Ton  will  notice  from  the  ac- 
companying abltract,  that  in  most  of  our  schools  the  average  attend- 
ance, compared  with  the  number  enrolled,  is  very  small ;  and  the  dif- 
ference in  the  prepress  of  those  schools  which  have  regular  attendance, 
and  those  which  have  not,  is  very  apparent. 


LEBANON. 

There  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  the  attendance  of  the  scholars. 
Upon  this  point  the  community  needs  "  line  upon  line,^'  and  ^  precept 
upon  precept.**  Some  of  the  scholars  have  attended  with  great  punctu- 
ality, and  the  benefits  of  such  punctuality  are  perceptible  in  their  be- 
havior and  scholarship.  Those  who  are  anxious  to  be  in  school  season- 
ably every  day,  feel  an  interest  in  education,  and  make  corresponding 
improvement.  Whereas  those  who  are  often  absent  or  tardy,  are  so, 
frequently,  because  there  is  a  want  of  interest  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion with  them  or  their  parents,  and  that  want  of  interest  attends  them 
in  the  school  room.  The  town  would  complain,  and  justly,  if  from 
one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  money  annually  raised  for  the  support 
of  the  schools  were  dishonestly  abstracted,  and  appropriated  to  some 
other  purposes.  And  yet  we  do  not  scruple  to  say,  that  in  our  belief 
the  real  utility  of  the  schools  is  diminished  to  that  extent  by  the  want 
of  strict  regularity  and  punctuality  in  attendance.  The  remedy  for  this 
inconvenience  and  positive  loss,  lies,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  parents. 
Let  them  impress  upon  their  children  the  necessity  of  being  seasonably 
in  school  every  day,  when  it  is  possible,  and  then  the  children  and  the 
town  would  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  schools. 
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NEW  HARTFORD. 

One  evil,  however,  was  far  too  preyalent  in  several  of  the  schoola. 
We  refer  to  a  too  great  want  of  punctuality  and  regularity  in  the 
attendance  of  a  very  large  part  of  the  scholars.  Sickneu  and  the 
performance  of  necessary  tasks,  were  in  some  cases  given  as  reasons 
for  their  remaining  at  borne.  These  were  doubtless  in  most  cases  satis- 
factory. But  we  believe  that  very  many  instances  of  such  delinquency 
might  have  been  obviated  by  a  proper  degree  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  parents  and  guardians.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  loss  of 
time  occasioned  by  the  absence  or  tardiness  of  a  scholar,  is  not  incurred 
by  him  only,  but  by  every  other  person  in  the  classes  of  which  he  may 
be  a  member,  through  the  hindrance  in  their  progress  they  must  en- 
counter if  they  be  allowed  to  slacken  their  pace,  that  it  may  be  overtaken 
by  his  tardy  steps.  If  the  teacher  refuse  to  allow  it,  his  time  will  be 
so  much  taken  up  with  the  special  attention  he  must  pay  to  the  lag- 
gards, that  they  may  be  able  to  make  progress  at  all  satisfactorily,  that 
the  rest  must  receive  much  less  of  attention  ihan  is  their  just  due. 
Thus,  practically,  though  perhaps  unintentionally,  a  fraud  is  perpetrated 
upon  those  of  the  pupils  with  whom  *' punctuality  is  a  cardinal  virtue.'* 
Besides  the  simple  loss  of  time,  another  evil  of  equal  magnitude  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  derangement  of  that  established  order  and  system  in 
the  school  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  theif  highest  efficiency  as 
instrumentalities  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  lack  of  punctu- 
ality is  also  a  bad  sign,  as  betokening  a  lack  of  interest  and  energy, 
both  on  the  part  of  patrons  and  pupils.  It  is  more  than  a  straw  in 
indication  of  the  quarter  towards  which  the  mind  sets.  It  is  a  token 
whose  significance  can  hardly  be  mistaken. 


NEW  MILPORD. 


Irregular  attendance  is  a  great  evil,  as  is  clearly  shown  to  the  Visitors 
or  others  who  may  examine  the  registers  of  the  several  School  District-. 
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POMFRET. 

One  of  the  wont  evib  to  our  schools  is  the  irregnlar  attendance  and 
*  non-attendance  of  so  many  of  the  scholars.  Teachers  become  discour- 
aged in  their  efforts  to  lead  their  pupils  along  in  their  studies,  on  ac- 
count of  tiieir  irregnlaritf.  The  average  attendance  is  onlj  about  one- 
half  of  the  scholars  enumerated  that  draw  money.  The  non-attendance 
in  one  or  two  districts  of  the  town,  is  equal  to  one-third  or  more  of  the 
scholars  enumerated.  The  law  of  the  State  requiring  all  the  children 
to  be  cared  for  and  educated  in  the  Common  School,  is  not  enforced  as 
it  ought  to  be  by  the  town  authorities. 


SAYBROOK 

Among  die  obstacles  we  would  mention  irregularity  of  attendance 
of  scholars,  as  a  very  serious  one  in  our  schools.  Most  of  the  school 
instruction  must  necessarily  be  g^ven  in  classes,  which  cannot  be  suc- 
cessful when  the  members  of  those  classes  are  irregular  in  attendance. 
Were  parents  fully  aware  of  the  injury  they  do  to  schools  by  permitting 
their  children  to  absent  themselves,  as  too  many  undoubtedly  do,  for 
the  most  trivial  reasons,  it  seems  to  us  that  they  would  not  countenance 
even  a  day*s  loss  of  school  privileges,  except  at  the  call  of  imperative 
necessity.    A  punctual,  as  well  as  regular  attendance,  is  necessary. 


STAMFORD. 

A  serious  evil  in  many  of  the  schools  is  irregnlar  attendance,  but  it 
appears  to  be  an  evil  quite  difiBcult  to  remedy.  All  we  can  do  seems  to 
be  to  continue  to  impress  upon  parents  the  necessity  of  punctual  at- 
tendance. 
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ORANOK 

The  other  evil  is  a  want  of  regularity  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
scholars,  particularly  those  who  are  somewhat  advanced  in  age.  By  a 
mistaken  policy  they  are  kept  from  school,  by  their  parents^  a  number 
of  days  during  the  term,  and  thus  they  loee  nearly  ail  the  advantage 
of  the  school  Without  descending  to  particularsi  which,  I  suppose, 
will  not  be  required  in  this  report,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that 
the  schools  while  being  far  fropi  what  they  ought  to  be,  have  done  as 
well  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  during  the  year. 


Pablic  Sentiment. 


AVON. 

There  is  a  great  lack  of  parental  interest  in  some  of  the  schools ;  there 
are,  however,  one  or  two  exceptions.  When  parents  learn  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  their  schools,  and  that  ^'  as  are  the  parents,  so  will  be  both 
teadiers  and  school,"  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  look  upon  our 
schools  as  fulfilling  the  high  purpose  they  are  designed  to  accomplish. 

BERLIN. 

We  think  there  has  been  an  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  parents 
the  past  year.  This  may  be  seen  in  two  particulars :  Ist,  their  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  in  supplying  their 
children  with  the  text  books  recommended,  and  2d,  by  their  more  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  schools. 

BROOKLYN. 

Tour  Board  are  happy  to  report  that  the  schools  in  general  have  done 
well — ^have  been  well  disciplined,  and  have  made  commendable  pro- 
gress in  their  studies,  and  we  believe,  have  given  general  satisfaction  to  the 
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Districts.    We  also  report  a  unifonnity,  or  nearly  so,  in  text  and  read- 
ing books. 

BRANFORD. 

The  Yisitors,  however,  still  have  to  r^retmany  discouraging  features 
in  the  condition  of  our  Common  Schools,  which  hinder  the  perfection  of 
the  work.  Among  these  are  prominent, — ^the  want  of  interest  among 
the  parents,  the  irregular  attendance  of  the  pupils,  and  the  want  of  uni- 
formity in  the  test  books.  Parents  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  intro- 
duction of  one  book  which  requires  the  separate  attention  of  the  teacher 
deprives  their  child  of  the  benefits  of  a  healthful  competition  with  his 
fellows,  and  robs  the  whole  school  of  the  time  which,  of  right,  belongs 
to  all.  The  Visitors  hope  during  the  coming  year  to  remedy  this  evil  in 
a  measure,  and  they  call  upon  the  parents  to  aid  them  in  this  impor- 
tant work. 

COLUMBIA. 

Parents  and  guardians,  who  are  the  pioprietors  of  our  schools,  have 
an  important  duty  to  perform,  and  they  will  best  learn  that  duty  by  vis- 
iting the  schools  often,  and  ascertaining  what  are  the  most  prominent 
faults,  if  any  there  are,  and  on  whom  justly  chargeable,  thus  enabling 
themselves  to  surest,  and  in  many  instances,  to  effect  remedies.  But 
to  absent  themselves  entirely  from  the  school-room,  and  then  continually 
to  find  fault,  is  like  a  person's  telling  you  there  is  no  need  of  clouds, 
when  in  his  weak  and  imperfect  judgment  he  concludes  that  the  earth 
needs  no  more  of  shade  or  moisture.  Those  persons  who  do  not  con- 
sider themselves  directly  interested  in  the  schools,  have  a  part  to  act  in 
the  matter  of  education.  They  should  encourage  all  measures  which 
are  for  the  best  good  of  schools,  and  it  is  not  improper  for  them  to  take 
the  lead  in  those  measures,  as  by  so  doing  they  would  often  gain  much 
credit  to  themselves,  and  their  action  would  prove  a  stimulus  to  those 
more  immediately  interested. 

DURHAM. 

In  reference  to  our  schools,  we  would  say  in  connection  with  the  sta- 
tistical report  herewith  transmitted,  that  the  inhabitants  of  our  town 
have  taken  much  more  interest  in  the  success  of  the  schools,  and  the 
teachers  have,  as  a  body,  been  better  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
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their  important  office,  not  only  in  teaobing,  but  also  in  gorerning  the 
schools, — scarcely  a  complaining  word  having  been  heard  daring  the 
year.  Good  order  has  universally  prevailed,  and  this  we  deem  an  indis- 
pensable requisite. 

EAST  WINDSOR. 

There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
friends  of  education,  and  a  desire  to  make  our  schools  what  they  should 
be,  and  we  think  by  due  watchfulness  they  may  be  constantly  improving. 


GOSHEN. 

In  some  of  our  districts,  and  with  some  parents,  there  is  evidently  a 
good  measure  of  interest, — with  others,  and  we  fear  the  larger  namber, 
there  is  a  strange  apathy.  When  parents  show  their  interest  in  the 
school  by  informing  themselves  of  its  condition,  speaking  kindly  of  the 
teacher  and  sympathizing  and  cooperating  with  him  in  his  labors,  pay* 
ing  liberally  and  cheerfully  in  supporting  schools,  and  visiting  the  school 
room  as  opportunity  offers,  the  conviction  will  be  irresistibly  forced 
upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  that  attending  school  is  an  important 
matter,  and,  as  a  consequence,  their  improvement  in  deportment  and 
learning  will  be  apparent. 

HADDAM. 

An  increasing  interest  and  general  improvement  was  manifest  in  most 
of  our  schools  the  past  year.  A  uniformity  of  reading-books,  for  the 
first  time,  was  introduced  and  used  in  all  the  schools  in  the  town.  In 
Brainerd  District,  numbering  twenty-one  children,  a  new  school  house 
was  erected  in  the  early  part  of  last  spring,  at  an  expense  of  about  one 
thousand  dollars.  In  Higganum,  (west,)  numbering  fifty  children,  an* 
other  house  has  just  been  completed,  designed  for  a  school  of  two 
grades,  at  an  expense  of  about  one  thousand,  five  hundred  dollars. 
Within  the  two  past  years,  eleven  districts  have  been  provided  with  out- 
line maps  and  school  libraries,  and  three  have  Kolbrook's  apparatus. 
In  most  of  the  districts,  the  teachers  were  selected  with  more  care  and 
with  better  success  than  in  the  previous  year. 
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MARLBOROUGH. 

Two  evils  exist  in  our  town,  which  retard  the  progress  of  our  schools 
amazingly.  One  is  the  indifference  of  parents  in  sending  their  children 
to  school,  and  the  other  a  neglect  to  provide  good  school  houses.  Until 
parents  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  children,  we  may 
expect  to  see  our  schools  in  a  low  state. 

NORWICH. 

The  graded  system  has  thus  far  satisfied  our  expectations  of  its  supe- 
riority over  the  old  system. 

The  Visitors  have,  as  a  general  thing,  not  only  been  satisfied,  but 
gratified  with  the  progress  of  the  pupils  during  the  last  year.  There 
have  been  some  few  cases  of  delinquency  on  the  part  ol  the  teachers, 
more  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  some  of  interference  on  the  part  of 
parents,  but  these  evils  and  annoyances  are  rapidly  subsiding  and  will 
soon,  we  trust,  entirely  disappear.  There  have  been  two  instances  of 
expulsion  from  the  school  during  the  year,  one  for  resistance  to  author- 
ity and  profane  language,  and  the  other  for  theft,  but  both  pupils  were 
restored  at  the  expiration  of  one  term,  upon  a  written  acknowledgment 
of  the  fault,  and  a  written  promise  of  diligence,  obedience  and  good  be- 
havior in  future. 

The  teachers  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  much  interested  in  their 
profession  and  successful  in  their  efforts.  Whenever  a  teacher  shows  a 
want  of  interest  in  his  occupation  the  Board  are  prompt  to  make  a 
change. 

Parents  are  generally  much  interested  in  the  schools  of  all  grades, 
and  make  them  frequent  visits.  Our  school  tax,  though  heavy,  is  gene- 
rally paid  with  cheerfulness,  though  there  are  some  few  "  grumblers,"  as 
there  always  will  be  when  money  is  to  be  paid,  though  they  may  re- 
ceive tenfold  in  return. 

NORWICH  TOWN. 

The  confidence  and  codperation  of  parents  will  not  only  be  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  teacher,  encouraging  children  to  punctuality  in  attend-, 
ance,  and  stimulating  their  ambition  to  study,  but  a  rebuke  to  such  (and 
there  are  many)  as  lend  an  eager  ear  and  a  ready  credence  to  the 
school  gossip  of  children,  about  the  favoritism,  rigid  requirements  and 
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discipline  of  the  teacher,  and  without  investigation  send  advisory  mes- 
sages for  change,  by  their  children,  which  probably  is  communicated  to 
every  scholar  before  it  reaches  the  teacher.  It  would  be  a  benefit  to  pa- 
rents to  reflect  that  the  school-room  is  like  a  great  mirror,  in  which  the 
observing  and  discriminating  teacher  sees  illustrated  the  manners,  hab- 
its and  discipline  of  the  domestic  circles  of  his  patrons,  and  he  need  not 
usually  inquire  why  one  boy  is  uncouth  and  clownish  in  manners,  an- 
otheris  coarse  and  vulgar  in  .language,  another  untruthful  and  perhaps 
profane  and  turbulent  Whatever  may  be  allowed  at  home,  order  and 
prompt  and  exact  obedience  must  be  maintained  at  school.  Parents 
should  sympathize  with  a  teacher  on  whom  is  devolved  the  duty  of  mould- 
ing and  making  their  representatives  what  they  ought  to  be,  for  they 
are  worthy  of  double  honor,  if  successful. 


NEW  HARTFORD. 

We  witness  with  pleasure  to  the  fact  that  the  parents  and  friends  of 
the  scholars  have  visited  the  schools  with  greater  frequency  than  was 
formerly  customary.  We  hope  that  this  habit  will  be  persevered  in,  for 
we  believe  that  it  will  tend  much  to  encourage  both  teachers  and  pupils 
in  well  doing,  and  stimulate  them  to  greater  activity  and  zeal.  For  it 
will  show  that  they  feel  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  this  interest  can- 
not but  inspire  them  with  greater  courage  and  life  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  studies. 

ORANGE. 

The  teachers  have  been  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  several  du- 
ties, and  have,  upon  the  whole,  succeeded  as  well  as  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that  a  serious  obstacle  to  their 
prosperity  exists,  in  the  great  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  'parents ; 
and  in  their  not  in  all  cases  sustaining  the  teacher  in  maintaining  the 
necessary  discipline.  Nor  do  they  visit  the  schools  as  they  ought,  or 
have  they  universally  that  liberality  of  expenditure  necessary  to  make 
them  what  they  ought  to  be, — too  much  disposition  being  manifested  to 
keep  within  the  limits  of  the  School  Fund  appropriation.  In  all  things, 
their  great  economy  results  to  the  injury  of  the  schools.  Only  a  few 
of  the  parents  ever  look  into  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  teacher,  or  learning  from  personal  examination  what  progress  the 
pupils  are  making  in  their  several  studies. 
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POMFRET. 

Parents  should  manifest  more  interest  in  the  edacation  of  their  chil- 
dren, bj  visiting  the  schools  more  frequently  than  they  have  done.  The 
great  majority  of  parents^  we  are  sorry  to  say,  never  visit  the  schools  to 
see  how  their  children  are  getting  along  in  their  studies. 

RIDGEFIELD. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  schools  have  not  been  as  good  as  in  former 
years.  The  "  hard  times  *'  have  had  the  effect  to  reduce  the  wages  of 
teachers,  and  there  were  plenty  of  persons  thrown  out  of  employment 
in  other  avocations  who  were  willino:  to  undertake  the  business  of  school 
keeping  for  very  low  wages. 

ROCKY  HILL. 

There  continues  to  be  a  sad  lack  of  general  interest  on  the  part  of 
parents  in  the  welfare  of  our  schools.  This  is  the  great  cause  of  a  want 
of  such  advance  as  the  Visitors  would  rejoice  to  see.  When  we  shall 
improve  in  this  regard,  it  is  now  impossible  to  tell,  but  until  we  do  the 
schools  of  the  town  will  continue  to  be  conducted  on  the  "  slow  coach" 
system,  and  but  little  progress  will  be  made. 

SATBROOK. 

The  neglect  of  parents  to  visit  the  schools  is  discouraging  to  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  leads  them  to  partake  in  a  measure  of  the  same  indiffer- 
ence. We  have  earnestly  recommended  to  parents  to  visit  the  schools. 
Would  parents  send  their  children  to  school  punctually  and  regularly, 
visit  the  schools  often  themselves,  see  that  the  school  house  is  made  at- 
attractive,  convenient  and  comfortable,  and  that  the  teacher  receives 
suitable  and  cheerful  co5peration,  and  that  the  teachers  employed  are 
what  they  should  be,  then  we  should  have  schools  worthy  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

SEYMOUR. 

Now,  with  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  schools  labor  in  this 
town,  there  is  some  improvement  made,  but  not  that  degree  of  improve- 
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in«iit  which  would  be  made  if  all  the  unfarorable  circunutanceB  were 
removed. 

About  one  quarter  of  the  children  in  this  town  attend  private  schools, 
and  many  more  go  out  of  town  to  school,  because  our  Common  Schools 
are  not  made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  older  and  more  advanced 
scholars. 

We  ought  to  have  a  Graded  school  here.  Within  the  distance  of  a 
mile,  there  are  two  hundred  scholars  that  might  attend  a  Graded  school 
in  some  central  location,  and  we  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  all 
the  evils  of  which  we  now  complaio,  shall  be  done  away  with,  and  a 
new  era  inaugurated  in  this  town  in  relation  to  our  schools,  in  which 
proper  conveniences  may  be  had  for  a  more  thorough  education  of  our 
children. 

STAMFORD. 

Another  evil  in  most  of  the  districts  is  the  utter  neglect  of  the  officers 
of  the  respective  districts  and  of  the  parents  of  the  children  to  visit  the 
schools.  The  teacher  is  hired,  enters  the  school  house,  commences,  car- 
ries through  and  ends  the  term,  and  not  a  parent,  guardian  or  district 
officer  ever  enters  the  school-room  to  see  whether  the  young  immortals, 
gathered  there  day  after  day,  are  brought  under  influences  for  good  or 
evil.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  induce  parents  to  exercise  as  much  watch 
and  care  over  the  education  of  their  children,  as  they  would  exercise 
over  a  flock  of  poultry,  half  a  dozen  swine,  or  a  few  cattle) 

STONINGTON. 

In  order  to  awaken  a  warmer  interest  in  the  public  schools  I  institu- 
ted an  interchange  of  visits  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  others  between 
the  £astem  Districts  and  the  Borough  District.  Those  who  participa- 
ted in  this  visitation  spent  the  day  in  the  schools  of  the  respective  vil- 
lages, and  seemed  highly  pleased  with  what  they  saw  and  heard.  Should 
similar  visits  occur  annually  between  neighboring  towns  as  well  as  di»- 
tricts,  the  effects  would,  doubtless,  be  highly  beneficial.  It  is  important 
to  break  up  the  Dead  Sea  of  indifierence  on  the  subject  of  Common 
School  education ;  to  set  its  stagnant  waters  in  motion,  or  even  to  raise 
a  ripple  here  and  there  on  its  surface.  If  teachers  can  be  induced  to 
visit  one  another's  schools,  and  there  become  acquainted  with  methods 
better  than  their  own,  and  if  parents  will  visit  them  occasionally,  observe 
their  real  condition,  and  notice  what  is  needed  to  make  them  what  they 
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should  be,  two  great  advantages  will  be  gained, — teachers  will  learn 
their  own  deficiencies  and  be  stimulated  to  correct  them,  and  parents 
will  begin  to  make  the  proper  education  of  their  children  a  common 
topic  of  conversation,  like  any  other  great  interest  of  the  family  and  of 
sodety,  will  be  inclined  to  take  measures  for  its  amelioration,  and  thus 
encourage  both  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  to  a  more  energetic  perform- 
ance of  their  respective  duties. 

TORBINGFORD. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  we  must  say  there  is  not  that  interest  man- 
ifested by  parents  which  we  hope  to  see,  though  we  can  but  feel  that 
the  interest  is  increasing.  Wherever  persons  have  taught,  who  have  at- 
tended the  Normal  School,  they  have  generally  labored  more  success- 
fully than  others,  though  we  see  a  marked  difference  in  Normal  teachers. 

TRUMBULL. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  we  can  truthfully  report  that  the  course  of 
our  common  schools  for  the  past  year  has  been  a  progressive  one.  We 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  some  first  rate,  and  several  good 
teachers.  In  no  one  case  has  there  been  a  fiiilure.  Indeed,  all  has  been 
accomplished  that  reasonably  could  have  been  expected.  If  there  is  at 
present  any  prominent  deficiency,  it  is  in  the  branch  of  grammar.  With 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  our  best  schools,  this  branch  has  not 
received  that  attention  which  its  importance  demands.  This  state  of 
things,  we  believe,  has  been  caused  by  the  neglect  of  teachers.  Many 
of  these,  though  fully  competent  to  teach  the  other  common  branches, 
have,  upon  examination,  been  found  deficient  on  this  point  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  in  this  town  to  be  comparatively 
rigid  in  the  examination  of  candidates  for  teachers.  Notwithstanding 
the  notority  of  this  fact,  every  year  candidates  present  themselves  for 
examination,  whom  we  are  in  conscience  bound  to  reject.  A  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  progress  of  our  schools  consists  in  the  want  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  parents.  But  few  of  them  take  the  trouble  of  visiting  the 
schools  where  their  children  are  taught.  Many  of  them  seem  to  care 
more  for  the  expense  of  the  school  than  for  the  qualificatipns  of  the 
teacher. 
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WINDSOR 

The  acting  Yisitora  of  the  town  of  Windsor  are  happy  to  report  that 
in  taking  a  general  view  of  the  condition  of  our  Common  Schools,  we 
find  a  very  commendahle  degree  of  improvement  manifested,  not  only 
in  the  discipline,  but  also  in  many  instances  in  the  method  of  teaching. 
We  also  hear  many  of  the  parents  inquiring  for  good,  qualified  teachers. 
And  many  of  the  districts  engage  such  teachers,  and  such  only,  without 
regard  to  cost. 

We  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  judicious,  qualified  and  suc- 
cessful teachers  will  be  employed,  not  only  in  every  district  in  our  town» 
but  in  the  State.  And  then  a  healthy  infiuence  will  go  out  from  our 
schools,  which  will  spread  itself  not  only  in  our  State,  but  throughout 
our  country.  And  men  will  be  raised  that  shall  honor  it ;  and  ^  Free- 
dom," "Virtue"  and  "Religion"  will  continue  to  walk  hand  in  hand  to 
the  destruction  of  vice  and  all  its  frightful  train  of  followers. 

WOLCOTT. 

While  we  should  not  neglect  to  secure  the  services  of  the  best  teachera 
within  our  reach,  and  too  much  pains  are  not  likely  to  be  taken  in  their 
selection,  it  is  most  especially  important,  to  reap  the  full  value  of  their 
labors,  for  the  parents  to  cooperate  with  them  in  their  mutual  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  their  scholars ;  without  this  the  pupil's  seat  will  be 
too  apt  to  be  vacant,  or  if  filled,  from  inattention  and  ignorance  of  the 
value  to  him  of  the  opportunity  which  he  enjoys,  filled  with  Utile  profit ' 
The  direct  and  daily  attention  of  parents  to  the  progress  of  their  chil- 
dren will  be  well  repaid  in  their  increased  exertion  and  consequent  ad- 
vancement ;  and  it  is  not  without  good  reason  that  they  are  so  frequently 
urged  to  visit  their  respective  schools. 
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Normal  SchooL 


BETHANY. 

There  bave  been  four  persons  from  Bethany  attending  the  Normal 
School  for  one  term  or  more,  each,  during  the  year.  The  raising  of 
the  standard  of  instniction,  the  adoption  of  some  new  and  generally  ap- 
proved methods  of  instniction  and  management  of  the  schools,  more 
tboroughoess  in  teaching,  and  the  making  of  some  branches  more  in- 
telligible to  the  pupils,  are  some  of  the  more  obvious  benefits,  which 
already  begin  to  be  manifest  in  the  schools  of  such  of  our  teachers  as 
have  attended  the  Normal  School.  A  year  or  more  is  really  needed  by 
every  one ;  but  a  single  term  cannot  fail  to  give  them  new  views  of  their 
business,  and  enable  them  to  engage  in  it  far  more  intelligibly  and  sat- 
isfactorily to  themselves,  and  no  doubt,  also,  to  render  better  services  to 
their  respective  schools.  We  are  already  beginning  to  see  the  good  to 
be  reaped  from  special  instruction  in  the  business  of  teaching  which 
every  one  needs ;  but  we  trust  that  it  is  hardly  a  tithe  of  what  we  shall 
be  able  to  witness  in  a  few  years,  when  no  other  teachers  shall  be  em- 
ployed. The  tuition  at  the  Normal  School  is  free,  being  paid  by  the 
State,  the  proper  return  for  which,  is  derived  by  requiring  the  pledge 
of  each  one  to  teach  in  Connecticut  If  any  of  you  wish  your  children 
of  suitable  age  and  attainments,  to  attend  school  out  of  town,  and  if  they 
.wish  to  try  the  experiment  of  teaching,  by  all  means  send  them  to  New 
Britain. 

EAST  LYME. 

The  genial  influence  of  the  State  Normal  School  bids  fair  to  prove  a 
rich  return  for  the  expense  of  its  support.  It  makes  good  teachers  better, 
and  those  who  have  naturally  no  special  aptness  to  teach,  become,  by 
enjoying  its  privileges,  quite  successful.  By  raising  the  standard  of 
education  expected  in  teachers,  there  is  a  proportionate  respect  secured 
for  them  from  parents,  which  leads  the  children  more  readily  to  submit 
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to  the  discipline  of  the  school,  and  more  attentively  to  listen  to  their 
teachings. 

Rowdyism  is  hecoming  less  rife  among  boys,  and  good  behavior  and 
good  morals  give  promise  of  a  high  degree  of  mental  culture  and  future 
usefulness. 

LEDYARD. 

Generally,  there  is  a  manifest  improvement  going  on  in  the  quali- 
fications of  teachers,  and  a  corresponding  improvement  in  schools. 
Teaching  is  now  done  more  thoroughly  than  formerly,  and  the  State 
Normal  School  has  done^much,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  in  incul- 
cating and  disseminating  the  best  modes  of  teaching.  The  few  who 
have  received  instruction  at  that  valuable  institution,  exert  an  influence 
on  their  fellow  teachers  that  may  be  compared  to  "  a  little  leaven  that 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump."  True,  there  are  some  Normal  School 
scholars  who  fail  to  make  good  teachers,  because  they  leave  school  too 
soon,  or  lack  energy,  or  some  other  natural  qualification,  which  is  not 
justly  chargeable  to  any  defects  in  that  Institution.  ^'  It  is  not  easy  to 
pump  water  firom  a  dry  well." 

KILLINGWORTH. 

You  request  a  word  on  the  influence  of  Normal  Schools.  In  reply,  I 
would  say  that  I  have  always  been  a  friend  to  Normal  Schools,  and 
have  ever  encouraged  them,  and  encouraged  teachers  to  attend  tliem ; 
and  our  place  has  been  generally  represented  in  our  Normal  School. 
Its  influence,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  has  been  great.  I  have  also  a 
very  favorable  opinion  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  held  in  the  different 
counties.  Tliey  are,  in  my  estimation,  a  valuable  department  of  the 
Normal  School  in  this  State.  Many  teachers  in  this  way  have  access 
to  instruction  that  they  would  not  obtain  in  any  other  way ;  and  they 
also  disseminate  instruction  to  all  classes,  broadcast,  throughout  the 
State.  If  this  department  was  enlarged,  it  would  be  still  more  val- 
uable. No  portion  of  the  expense  devoted  to  the  Normal  School  sys- 
tem is  better  invested  than  in  this  way.  It  is  the  ''colporteur"  de* 
partment  of  the  system. 
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NEW  BRrrAIN. 

Of  the  eighteen  different  individaals  employed  as  teachers  during  the 
year,  thirteen  have  been  connected  with  the  State  Normal  School  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period.  Of  the  remaining  five,  two^  at  least  have  had 
experience  in  positions  which  may  be  considered  equivalent  to  at- 
tendance on  such  an  Institution  ;  leaving  only  three  who  can  be  con* 
sidered,  with  any  propriety,  as  not  having  enjoyed  such  advantages.  In 
each  of  these  last  named  cases,  the  individuals  sustained  a  satisfactory 
examination,  evincing  a  commendable  familiarity  with  the  branches 
taught  in  Common  Schools,  and  defining  well  the  general  method  of 
procedure  in  the  school  room.  But  it  has  uniformly  been  found  that  in 
actual  practice  they  fall  behind  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  the  Normal  School.  They  have  fewer  expedients  to  awaken  and  pre- 
serve attention ;  they  display  less  tact  and  skill  in  securing  order ;  they 
show  less  self-control  under  the  petty  annoyances  of  the  school-room ;  they 
have  less  facility  in  imbuing  the  minds  of  their  pupils  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  lessons,  and  have  fewer  resources  at  command  to  re- 
move friction  and  secure  harmony  and  cheerfulness  in  their  schools. 
These  are  the  results  of  my  own  observation  during  the  year.  In  say- 
ing this,  I  do  not  intend  to  intimate  a  failure  on  the  part  of  these 
teachers.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  all  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  Normal  School  have  achieved  the  same  degree 
of  success.  But  the  influence  of  the  Normal  School  in  these  particulars 
has  been  strikingly  apparent. 

SOUTH    WINDSOR. 

There  is  a  gradual  improvement  perceptible  in  our  teachers.  In  this 
latter  particular  the  Normal  School  and  the  Teachers'  Institutes  are  doing 
us  a  good  service.  The  teachers  who  have  had  the  benefits  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  evidently  impart  instruction  and  manage  the  schools  with 
more  skill  and  success  than  those  whose  education  has  not  been  thus 
directly  with  a  reference  to  the  business  of  teaching,  and  whose  knowl- 
edge of  the  management  of  schools  is  mainly  the  result  of  their  own  ex- 
perience. 
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School  Houses. 


BRIDGEPORT. 

From  the  official  returns  it  will  be  seen  that  three  of  oar  school 
houses  are  absolutely  unfit  for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  the 
scholars.  We  have  assurance  that  one  or  more  of  these  will  be  re- 
paired, or  replaced  by  entirely  new  buildings.  Two  other  school 
houses  are  so  crowded  that,  although  almost  new  structures,  they  are 
wretchedly  inadequate  for  the  seating  of  the  children.  They  must  be 
enlarged  or  practically  exclude  some  children  from  the  school,  unless 
parents  are  willing  to  see  them  packed  on  the  benches,  till  they  are 
almost  squeezed  in,  without  regard  to  comfort  or  to  the  means  of  main- 
taining order  among  them. 

BROOKLYN. 

District  No.  8  has  built  a  good  and  iubstantial  house,  which  is  an 
honor  to  the  district  and  a  comfort  to  the  children.  Your  Board 
cherish  the  hope  that  some  other  districts  will  soon  imitate  ihdr  exam- 
ple, though,  we  believe,  the  best  policy  is,  to  hav«  bnt  one  dbtrict 
under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Education  appointed  by  the  town, 
and  provisions  made  by  the  town  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
scholars  in  pursuing  their  studies,  in  the  different  grades  of  school 
privileges. 

While  some  of  onr  school  houses  are  good,  and  piost  of  them  com- 
fortable, we  have  some  two  or  three  that  are  respectable  only  for  their 
great  age.  It  is  believed  they  are  not  winter-proofs  though  they  are 
sufficiently^  if  not  sdentifieally^  ventilated.  One  is  too  small  altogether, 
and  but  few  of  others  large  enough. 

# 

CORNWALL. 

There  is  a  manifest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  oommniiity  to  have 
good  schools  and  respectable  Bchool  houses.  The  old  rickety  sheds 
that  have  jbo  long  been  used  for  school  houses,  with  their  dilapidated 
and  battered  forms,  perched  upon  some  worthless,  rocky  comer,  or  thrust 
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into  the  wheel-track,  whose  exteriors  give  evideDce  of  having  sustained 
the  strong  attacks  of  the  weather  and  vandals  of  the  last  centary,  and 
whose  interiors  showed  u^  so  much  of  the  hoasted  ^Yankee  geniu^ 
jack-knife  that  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  taste  in  the  vicinity  has 
preserved  a  desk  twelve  feet  long,  as  a  curiosity'^ — have  disappeared. 

One  new  school  house  completed  and  another  in  process  of  erection 
since  our  last  report,  leave  us  none  of  the  "  shocking  bad  "  variety,  and 
we  have  several  which  would  be  creditable  to  any  town. 

EAST  LYMK 

The  new  school  law  has  already  wrought  wonders.  Instead  of  the 
old  dilapidated  houses,  just  the  smallest  in  which  it  was  possihle  to 
pack  the  pupils  on  old  slabs  from  the  saw-mill  for  seats,  with  the  flat 
side  up  and  the  bark  side  down,  with  two  auger  holes  near  each  end 
into  which  some  rough  sapplings  were  driven  for  legs,  and  set  around 
just  inside  of  rough  planks  fastened  against  the  walls  of  the  house  for 
desks,  which  were  cut  and  haggled  and  split  and  marked  with  all  con- 
ceivable characters  and  deformities, — we  have  now,  in  almost  every 
district,  neat  and  spacious  houses,  with  comfortable  seats  and  desks 
adapted  to  the  size  of  the  different  pupils,  well  arranged  and  painted  or  * 
grained  with  commendable  taste. 

An  increase  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  has  also  been  excited, 
and  the  one  cent  tax  required  by  law  is  evidently  making  our  voters 
feel  a  personal  interest  in  the  subject  of  education,  hitherto  unknown. 

GMSWOLD. 

The  first,  second,  third,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  districts 
have  each  erected '  a  new  house.  These  are  all  neat  and  tasteful  struc- 
tures, and  most  of  them  are  furnished  with  the  modern  improvements. 

The  first,  second,  third,  and  twelfth  districts  are  supplied  with  the 
Boston  desk  and  chairs, -as  is  also  the  fifth  district,  which  had  the  old 
house  repaired  and  altered.  The  house  in  the  twelflh  district  is  a  large 
and  costly  structure,  and  has  all  the  appliances  and  conveniences  of 
the  present  improved  style  of  building.  It  has  two  spacious  rooms — 
upper  and  lower ;  one  for  the  primary  department  and  the  other  for  the 
older  and  more  advanced  pupils.  A  few  of  the  schools  are  furnished 
with  libraries,  or  Holbrook's  apparatus,  or  both.  We  earnestly  hope 
that  all  will  be  furnished  in  due  time. 
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KILLINGWORTH. 

Two  new  school  houses  have  been  built  within  the  year,  at  the 
expense  of  some  ten  or  twelve  hundred  dollars.  Seven  of  our  eight 
districts  are  now  furnished  with  good  houses*,  nearly  all  new.  I  think, 
in  this  respect,  the  town  compares  favorably  with  any  town  in  the 
Scate. 

LEDYARD. 

Since  our  last  report  "  the  poorest  school  house  in  town  "  has  been 
transformed  into  the  best.  The  house  in  the  third  district  has  been 
remodeled  and  repaired  at  an  expense  of  1242.38,  and  has  been  made 
n^t  only  comfortable  and  convenient,  but  it  presents  a  neat  and  tasteful 
appearance,  both  externally  and  internally,  that  is  pleasant  and  inviting 
to  children,  and  a  credit  to  the  district  in  which  it  is  located.  A  similar 
repair  has  been  completed  in  the  fourth  district,  but  not  so  extensive, 
though  in  exceedingly  good  taste  outwardly.  With  these  exceptions 
no  change  of  importance  in  the  schopl  houses  since  our  last  report, 
except  they  have  become  one  year  older  and  consequently  poorer.  We 
have  no  disposition  to  indulge  in  a  spirit  of  invidiousness  or  fault  find- 
ing, but  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  there  are  many  school  rooms  in 
town  that  are  quite  too  small  for  comfort,  convenience,  or  healthful-' 
ness.  In  many  cases  small  children  are  necessarily  seated  so  near  the 
stove  as  to  be  uncomfortably  warm,  if  enough  fire  is  kept  to  keep  thof^e 
on  the  outer  seats  comfortable. 

NEWTOWN. 

Only  one  new  gchool  house  has  been  erected ;  all  the  districts  except 
two  are  now  supplied  with  houses  in  good  condition. 

In  all  the  school  houses  in  this  town  one  grand  defect  exists,  and  a 
very  serious  one  it  is  too,  viz  :  want  of  proper  ventilation.  The  methods 
employed  are,  raising  or  letting  fall  the  windows,  or  by  an  opening  in 
the  ceiling,  without  a  corresponding  one  in  the  roof.  By  the  first 
named  mode,  the  air  (already  heated  to  an  unnatural  degree)  rushes  in 
directly  upon  the  unprotected  heads  and  shoulders  of  the  children,  who 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  sit  before  them,  and  every  one  knows  the  efiects 
of  a  current  of  air  under  such  circumstances.  By  the  latter  mode  the 
ventilation  is  imperfect,  an  impure  atmosphere  remains,  causing  head- 
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aches,  loss  of  energy,  and  sometimes  sickness.  And  we  verily  belieye 
that  one  great  cause  of  the  mortality  that  exists  among  children,  a>nd 
the  proneness  to  lang  diseases  in  after  life,  in  these  Northern  climes,  can 
be  traced  to  our  ill-ventilated  school  rooms. 


NEW  MILFORD. 

There  are  but  two  or  three  very  bad  school  houses  in  the  town,  but 
several  are  badly  located ;  being  placed  in  a  nook  or  comer  where  it 
was  not  suitable  or  convenient  probably  to  erect  anything  else.  Some 
of  the  houses  by  late  repairs  are  more  comfortable  and  convenient,  fit 
and  proper  for  a  school,  while,  at  the  same  time,  our  wants  demand 
better  ones  than  we  now  have  in  several  districts. 


REDDING. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say,  that  while  our  schools  have  not  attained 
that  high  standard  to  which  we  would  like  to  bring  them,  yet  some 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year.  As  the  result  of  our  own 
observation  and  experience,  we  are  confident  in  saying  that  we  never 
need  expect  good  schools  until  we  have  good  school  houses — good 
teachers  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. '  For  whatever  has  cost  us  a 
*  good  round  sum  will  be  regarded  with  more  interest  than  that  which  is 
comparatively  worthless. 

In  two  districts  (Georgetown  and  Diamond  Hill)  buildings  have  been 
erected  that  are  a  credit  to  their  projectors,  and  the  result  establishes 
the  truth  of  our  theory,  for  nowhere  have  there  been  better  schools. 

We  would  affectionately  and  earnestly  urge  the  people  of  Bedding  to 
invest  some  of  their  superabundant  means  in  good,  substantial  school 
houses,  and  if  they  are  selfish  enough  to  wish  a  dividend  for  their 
investment,  they  will  have  it  hi  the  increased  value  of  their  schools,  in 
the  rapid  improvement  of  their  children,  in  their  mental,  physical,  and 
moral  quiflities,  and  in  everything  that  goes  to  make  a  community  more 
intelligent  and  happy. 
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Teachers. 


COLCHESTER, 

I 
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In  our  nineteen  achooU  of  the  past  year,  thirty-one  teachers  have 
been  employed,  of  whom,  five  have  laaght  the  same  schools  for  two  or 
more  terms ;  four  have  taught  the  same  schools  some  previous  term,  and 
twelve  were  young  and  inexperienced.  Two  districts  only  have  retained 
their  teachers.  We  see  from  this  statement  that  we  change  our  in- 
structors nearly  every  term,  and  fill  our  vacancies,  in  a  great  measure, 
with  beginners.  This  is  all  wrong.  When  we  have  g^ood  teachers,  we 
should  retain  them ;  for  in  changing,  we  incur  the  risk  of  employing 
others,  less  qualified,  and  also  break  up  the  connection  formed  between 
teacher  and  scholar,  which  tends  to  injure  our  school,  since  a  great 
deal  of  time  is  lost  in  forming  a  new  acquaintance.  We  should  place 
a  high  value  upon  experienced  teachers. 

We  can  3ee  that  one  year  has  been  of  'great  service  to  our  beginners, 
giving  evidence  that  some  of  them  will  succeed  so  as  to  become  our 
best  instructors.  We  should  do  well  to  retain  these,  rather  than  to 
initiate  yearly  so  many  as  we  are  accustomed  to  do. 

The  matter  of  qualification  of  teachers  has  received  much  attention 
from  the  Board,  the  past  year.  Many  candidates  have  been  advised  to 
make  further  acquirements,  before,  engaging  in  the  high  calling  of 
teaching. 

District  committees  have  sometimes  been  at  fault  in  bringing  forward 
candidates,  not  thinking  that  they  could  be,  and  even  hoping  that  they 
would  not  be,  approbated.  In  such  cases,  the  censure  of  rejection,  or 
the  failure  of  the  school,  should  rest  where  it  belongs^  on  the  Com-' 
mittee.  They  should  use  judgment,  as  if  engaging  a  person  for  their 
own  service,  and  they  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  into  consideration 
many  things  which  the  Board  cannot. 

Here  we  may  mention  the  method  proposed  for  hiring  teachers,  and 
also  the  method  of  examination  adopted  by  the  Board ;  which  plan 
prevails  in  some  other  States,  and  in  portions  of  our  own.  Each  Dis- 
trict Committee  engages  as  many  candidates  as  he  pleases,  using  his 
best  judgment    These  candidates  present  themselves  before  the  Board 
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with  the  understanding  that  the  one  best  qualified  shall  be  engaged- 
The  examination,  to  be  impartial,  is  condacted  in  writing,  each  candi- 
date having  the  same  written  or  printed  questions. 

This  method  will  secure  the  best  qualified  person,  keep  back  those 
poorly  prepared,  and  create  a  rivalry  between  the  more  thorough  ones. 
It  will  enable  a  district  to  begin  school  at  the  appointed  time,  whereas 
now  some  are  delayed  on  account  of  the  rejection  of  one  candidate 
after  another.  It  will  also  relieve  the  Board  of  the  charge  of  unfair- 
ness i|  the  examination;  and  in  caseft  of  rejection,  the  evidence 'of 
incompetency  can  be  produced. 

BERLIN. 

Our  teachers  generally  have  labored  faithfully,  several  of  whom  have 
evinced  a  good  degree  of  tact  for  their  position.  In  our  opinion,  those 
who  have  received  instruction  at  the  Normal  School  have  been  greatly 
benefited,  which  will  be  manifestly  perceptible  to  all  candid   observers. 

BRIDGEPORT. 

On  the  whole,  our  Public  Schools  are  steadily  advancing  in  efSciency, 
popular  estimation  and  confidence.  Perhaps  in  no  point  is  improve- 
ment so  observable  as  in  the  attainments  and  character  of  our  teachers. 
The  public  demands  more  scholarship,  more  reading,  more  tact,  more 
facility  in  oral  instruction ;  and  teachers  are  compelled  to  meet  the 
increased  requirements,  and,  as  a  class,  we  are  happy  to  say  they  have 
done  it 

DANBURY. 

Only  about  one-half  of  the  fourteen  Common  Schools  in  our  town 
are  what  (in  the  judgment  of  the  Visitors)  they  ought  to  be.  Besides 
the  difficulties  we  have  named,  incompetent  teachers  will  get  in — not 
wanting  in  book  knowledge,  for  the  Visitors  are  determined  none  shall 
have  certificates  who  are  deficient  here — but  wanting  in  judgment,  dis* 
crimination,  patience,  qualifications  which  cannot,  in  most  cases,  be 
known  until  the  trial  is  made. 

We  exhort  and  advise  the  Committees  of  the  districts  to  be  careful 
and  cautious  in  the  employment  of  teachers.  Young  teachers  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  of  age,  will  never  raise  your  schools  to  the  proper 
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standard.  Such  persons  usually  do  not  possess  the  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment necessary.  Let  there  be  it  general  reform  on  this  subject,  and 
your  efforts  and  money  expended  will  be  amply  repaid  in  the  increased 
improvement  of  your  children. 

GUILFORD. 

Our  teachers,  in  most  oases,  ha?e  felt  a  deep  interest  in  their  schools, 
and  have  labored  to  inform  themselves  in  regard  to  the  best  methods 
of  teaching ;  but  we  pay  them  so  poorly  they  cannot  aflford  to  incuc 
any  expense  in  attending  the  Normal  School,  or  the  Teachers'  Institute. 
The  same  evils  exist  in  our  schools  that  existed  for  years  past ;  but 
they  are  evils  that  the  teachers  cannot  well  overcome  or  remedy. 
However  well  they  may  be  qualified  for  the  work,  unless  they  can  have 
the  cooperation  of  parents  and  the  public  generally,  we  shall  not  suc- 
ceed in  accomplishing  all  that  is  desirable  for  the  improvement  and 
benefit  of  our  schools.  Unless  we  can  in  some  way  be  made  to  feel 
the  importance  of  this  great  trust  committed  to  us,  we  shall  not  be 
qualified  to  labor  successfully  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  very  small  salaries  that  we  pay  our  female  teachers,  is  a  source 
of  great  discouragement  to  them ;  and  the  chief  reason  why  we  so 
often  change  them  from  one  school  to  another,  or  turn  them  aside  to 
make  room  for  some  one  who  offered  to  teach  for  less  wages.  Perhaps 
they  are  somewhat  at  fault  in  this  matter,  but  many  of  our  districts 
instruct  their  Committees  to  hire  as  nearly  as  they  can  within  their 
income.  The  consequence  is,  that  many  of  our  teachers,  if  they  had 
to  pay  the  market  price  for  board,  would  have  little  or  nothing  left  to 
pay  them  for  their  labor. 

GMSWOLD. 

There  is  an  evil  in  the  present  method  of  getting  teachers,  which 
demands  a  remedy.  District  Committees  are  too  apt  to  take  the  first 
who  ofier,  without  knowing  who  they  are,  or  what  they  are,  only  that 
they  are  willing  to  keep  the  school  at  a  low  price. 

The  districts  are  not  faultless  in  this  matter.  They  are  not  always 
careful  to  choose  the  fittest  and  most  competent  men  for  Committees. 
The  loose  and  careless  way  in  which  appointments  are  often  made  to 
this  most  responsible  ofiSce,  is  highly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
education. 
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HARWINTON. 

A  majority  of  our  Bchools  have  been  furnished  with  teachers  of  the 
right  stamp.  Thej  were  not  only  well  instrncted  themselves,  but 
seemed  to  possess  the  faculty  of  communicating  that  instruction  to 
others  in  such  a  manner  as  to  elicit  the  attention.  They  engaged  in 
their  employment  with  a  kind  of  ardor  and  enthusiasm  which  ever 
secures  the  attention  of  the  pupil^  and  helps  to  form  a  character  in 
which  there  is  some  life  and  energy. 

Teachers  who  have  been  continued  in  the  same  school  for  several 
terms,  have  accomplished  much  more  than  those  who  have  each  term 
changed  their  field  of  labor. 

HUNTINGTON. 

Each  district  has  had  a  school  in  winter  and  summer,  during  the 
past  year,  taught  by  teachers  examined  and  approved,  although  in 
some  cases  subsequent  events  have  proved  that  they  did  not  deserve 
the  certificate  which  they  received.  An  undue  desire  to  secure  cheap 
teachers,  is  the  cause  of  much  evil  in  our  schools.  Most  of  the  districts 
are  determined  to  pay  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  out  of  their  own 
pockets,  for  schooling,  except  what  the  law  compels  them  to  pay. 
Many  seem  to  think  that  all  money  paid  for  the  support  of  Common 
Schools  is  so  much  lost ;  and  the  length  of  the  term  is  often  graduated 
ao  as  just  to  use  the  public  money,  and  no  more. 

LEDYARD. 

There  are  fourteen  school  districts  in  town,  which  employ,  in  all, 
fourteen  teachers  in  summer,  and  the  same  number  in  winter.  During 
the  year  there  have  been  seventeen  teachers  examined,  who  had  never 
before  taught  in  town,  and  twelve  of  them  had  engaged  to  teach  for  the 
first  time.  The  practice  of  changing  teachers,  where  they  have  dis- 
charged their  duties  faithfully,  and  given  satisfaction,  retards  the  pro- 
gress of  onr  schools  materially.  The  time  which  it  requires  for  a  new 
teacher  to  become  acquainted  with  the  attainments,  disposition,  ca- 
pacities and  wants  of  scholars;  to  win  the  confidence  of  children  and 
parents,  and  to  establish  good  government,  is  a  material  drawback  on 
the  advancement  of  all  such  schools. 
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MADISON. 

We  hope  there  is  a  growing  conviction  among  our  people,  of  the 
necessity  of  elevating  the  standard  of  qualifications  for  teachers.  We 
believe  there  is  an  increasing  carefulness  in  their  selection,  and  an  in- 
creasing willingness  to  Sustain  them. 

NEW  HAVEN. 

From  the  usual  statistics  appended  to  this  report,  it  will  appear  that 
the  number  of  teachers  employed  by  the  Board  during  the  year,  has 
been  fifty-two— nine  male,  and  forty-three  female. 

.  The  standard  of  attainments  among  those  ladies  who  apply  for  the 
position  of  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  district,  is  quite  too 
low.  The  district  can  afford  to  pay  well,  in  order  to  secure  the  services 
of  those  who  have  devoted  time  and  money  in  learning  how  to  teaoh. 
There  have  been  various  removals  and  resignations  during  the  year  now 
closed,  and  in  many  cases  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by  the 
Visitors  in  procuring  competent  persons  to  supply  the  vacancies.  There 
are  always  a  score  of  candidates  ready  to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools, 
but  it  is  hard  to  find  teachers  of  that  maturity  of  judgment  and  disci- 
pline of  mind,  which  are  essential  to  success. 

NEWTOWN. 

In  general,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our  teachers 
and  the  modes  of  instruction  they  employ ;  also  with  their  earnest  and 
faithful  efforts  in  the  discharge  of  their  important  duties— efforts  which 
are  not  limited  to  what  they  must  do,  and  no  more,  or  governed  by  the 
amount  of  pay  they  are  to  receive  ;  but  which  are  given  without  stint^ 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  their  pupils,  and  evidently 
prompted  by  a  love  of  their  high  calling — high !  for  what  can  confer 
greater  benefits  on  the  human  race,  if  rightly  employed,  or  call  down 
a  greater  curse,  if  misused  I  Give  any  one  but  the  shaping  of  the  rising 
generation,  and  he  need  care  but  very  little  for  what  the  present  can 
do.  The  Visitors  believe  the  written  method  of  examination,  which 
was  adopted  by  them  several  years  since,  has  a  tendency  to  raise  the 
standard,  and  procure  us  better  teachers  than  formerly. 
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NORWICH  TOWN. 


The  value  of  a  teacher  cannot  be  estimated  by  a  money  standard. 
To  find  one  having  the  requisite  combinations  of  morals,  intellectual 
acquirements,  good  judgment,  4ind  tact  to  adapt  himself  to  the  position 
assigned,  will  require  some  shrewdness  of  observation. 


POMFRET. 

There  is  too  frequent  change  of  teachers,  for  the  best  good  of  the 
schools.  Competent  teachers,  who  give  satisfactioui  should  be  con- 
tinued from  term  to  term,  when  practicable.  Some  of  our  best  teachers 
have  come  from  the  Normal  School ;  and  if  all  the  young  men  and 
young  ladies  should  attend  that  excellent  seminary  for  training  teachers, 
before  they  engage  in  the  important  work  of  instructing  our  chil- 
dren, it  would  be  well. 

SALEM. 

Our  teachers  have  been  carefully  examined  by  the  Board,  and  were 
regarded  as  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  there  has  been  a  manifest  difference  discernible  in  their 
zeal,  energy,  and  tact  in  teaching.  Some  have  been  more  successful 
than  others  in  winning  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  children — in  gaining 
the  confidence  of  parents,  and  in  imparting  life  and  earnestness  to  the 
exercises  of  the  school  room. 

SAYBROOK. 

Though  our  teachers,  for  the  past  year,  may  rank  as  high  as  the 
teachers  of  Connecticut  generally  do,  3ret  we  feel  more  and  more  con- 
fident that  the  standard  of  qualifications  for  our  teachers  is  not  suf- 
ficiently high.  We  believe  that  it  is  not  sufBcient  that  a  teacher  knows 
barely  what  he  is  called  upon  to  teach ;  he  should  know  vastly  more^ 
that  he  may  be  able  to  teach  intelligently  and  profitably.  He  should 
not  only  know  that  a  thing  is  so,  but  be  able  to  explain  to  the  pupil 
why  it  is  so.    He  should  not  merely  task  the  memory  with  a  routine 
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of  lessons  to  be  learned,  parrot-like^  but  daily  and  hourly  bring  into 
active  exercise  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  child,  not  forgetting  or 
overlooking  his  moral  obligations.-  In  the  school  room  the  mind  is  to 
be  disciplined  and  stored  with  knowledge,  which  knowledge,  from  the 
absence  of  correct  principles,  often  becomes  a  curse  to  its  possessor,  and 
to  society. 

SOUTH  WINDSOR. 

In  the  department  of  the  teacher*s  duties  properly  called  govern  jaent, 
there  has  been  a  great  advance  within  a*  few  years.  The  ferule  and 
rod  are  not  so  much  applied,  and  are  not  so  much  needed  as  formerly, 
and  words  of  love  and  kindness  prove  words  of  authority.  The  school 
is  a  more  genial  place.  As  you  enter,  you  do  not  find  a  master  fierce, 
unapproachable,  tyrannical,  and  a  collection  of  trembling  slaves ;  but  a 
company  of  friends,  understanding  each  other,  confiding  in  each  other. 
The  teacher  sympathizes  with  his  young  charge.  He  cheerfully  guides 
them  in  the  paths  of  useful  knowledge.  His  heart  is  in  his  good  and 
honorable  worL  A  parental  interest  in  his  pupils,  moves  him  to  that 
zeal  and  patience,  which  secures  success. 


STAFFORD. 

The  qualifications  of  our  teachers  are  lamentably  low.  A  rigid  con- 
struction of  the  law  would  deprive  nearly  one-half  of  them  of  their 
certificates.  Quite  commonly  they  hear  recitations,  but  cannot  teach. 
They  manifest  no  ability  to  lead  the  mind  of  the  pupiL 

Many  teachers  also  have  but  a  very  defective  acquaintance  with  the 
first  principles  of  a  Common  School  education.  .  I  have  no  reason  for 
supposing  their  education  more  defective  than  that  of  other  teachers  of 
the  same  grade  in  our  county  towns ;  and  yet  it  is  only  saying  the 
truth  to  affirm  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  read  the  spelling-book. 

When  required  to  pronounce  a  column  in  the  spelling  book,  some 
remarkable  blunders  are  frequently  made.  Often  have  I  heard  the 
word  polyglot  pronounced  pol^wy-glot ;  and  in  one  instance  I  have  heard 
— ^and  from  a  good  teacher,  too—such  a  word  as  fe-a-zi-bil-i-ty  1  And 
thus  children  are  taught  to  pronounce  their  mother  tongue.  Teachers 
pronounce  words  in  this  style,  in  part  from  their  inability  to  pronounce 
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them  right,  and  in  part  from  a  desire  to  help  the  little  one  spell.  And 
thus  the  present  generation  of  children  is  growing  ap,  as  the  present 
generation  of  teachers  has  already  grown  np,  under  the  impression 
that  such  horrible  mispronunciations  are  correct.  This  is  what  I  call 
an  inability  to  read  the  spelling-book. 

Notwithstanding  what  I  have  just  now  said,  my  impression  is  that 
our  teachers  will  compare  not  unfavorably  with  teachers  elsewhere,  and 
they  certainly  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  thpse  which  have  been 
employed  in  former  years.  Indeed,  I  think  that  there  is,  on  the  whole, 
some  improvement  to  be  found  from  year  to  year.  In  making  reports 
of  the  schools  and  of  the  teachers,  I  compare  them,  not  with  what  they 
ought  to  be,  nor  with  what  I  hope  they  will  be,  but  with  what  they 
have  been,  and  with  what  they  are. 

STOinNQTON. 

Most  of  the  summer  schools  were  inferior,  as  is  usual,  to  the  winter 
schools.  Thus  it  happens  that  much  of  what  is  gained  in  the  winter  is 
lost  in  the  summer  term ;  and  both  time  and  money  will  continue  to 
be  wasted,  until  as  able  teachers  are  employed  for  one  as  for  the  other. 
To  attain  this  much  desired  result,  the  tuition  rate  authorized  by  the  new 
school  law  must  be  assessed  by  the  district  on  the  winter,  as  well  as  on  the 
summer  school,  and  then  promptly  paid  by  the  parents.  This  will  furnish 
the  district  Committees  with  the  means  to  employ  competent  instructors 
throughout  the  year ;  and  the  summer  sehools,  instead  of  retrograding, 
will  show  an  advance  on  those  of  the  winter.  But  unless  parents  will 
attend  the  district  meetings  and  tax  themselves  by  voting  the  necessary 
tuition  rate,  the  Committee  will  be  unable  to  hire  better  teachers,  the 
summer  school  will  still  remain  inferior,  and  the  public  money  will  be 
in  a  measure  squandered. 

WARREN. 

The  qualifications  of  teachers  are  not  what  we  could  desire,  although 
the  standard  may  be  as  high  as  compensation  offered  will  sustain. 
All  the  schools  excepting  the  Center,  are  qaxiA  small,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  about  twelve,  per  term.  The  Center  school  numbers 
about  fifty  pupils,  and  has  been  taught  the  past  year  by  teachers  who 
haye  formerly  attended  the  Normal  School.    This  school  is  the  only 
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one  in  our  town  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  learner ;  and 
we  are  happy  to  testify  to  the  interest  felt  by  the  proprietors,  and  the 
progress  made  by  the  pnpils  of  this  school. 

WEST  HARTFORD. 

Schools  in  each  of  the  eight  districts  have  been  kept  at  least  six 
months  daring  the  year,  by  legally  qualified  teachers.  Male  teachers 
were  employed  in  the  winter  term  in  the  Center  and  South  districts. 
With  this  exception  our  schools  have  been  taught  by  females,  and  this, 
under  the  circumstances,  has  doubtless  been  a  wise  arrangement. 

A  lai^er  proportion  of  our  teachers  than  ever  before,  have  enjoyed, 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  the  advantages  of  the  Normal  School ; 
and  while  it  is  obvious  that  a  course  of  training  in  that  school  will 
not  make  some  better  teacheni  than  some  others  who  have  never  been 
connected  with  it,  we  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  make 
those  who  are  fit  to  teach  at  all,  more  competent  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  been. 


Text  Books. 

AVON. 

We  find  in  visiting  our  schools  that  there  is  too  great  a  variety  of 
books  used.  When  a  new  scholar  comes  into  a  school  with  books  differ- 
ent from  those  most  in  use,  perhaps  one  or  two  others  will  be  induced  to 
get  the  same,  (or  what  is  worse,  depend  upon  others,)  and  an  extra  class 
is  formed,  diminishing  the  time  allotted  to  the  other  classes,  and  this  has 
been  continued  until  an  almost  endless  variety  are  in  use  in  the  differ- 
ent and  in  the  same  schools. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  introduce  a  new  set  of 
text  books  in  at  least  part  of  the  different  branches,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  expense,  thus  incurred,  may  be  cheerfully  met  by  the  parents, 
and  that  the  change  may  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  scholars,  as  we 
\rust  it  will  be. 
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BRIDGEPORT. 

Text  books  have,  ia  various  ways,  become  a  serious  grievance.  In  the 
first  place,  our  schools  are,  many  of  ihem,  badly  supplied  with  books. 
But  the  last  year  our  district  committees  have  taken  it  upon  themselves, 
in  the  more  destitute  districts,  to  supply  books  at  the  public  expense. 
The  lack  of  uniformity  and  the  constant  change  of  text  books  is  a  very 
great  evil.  It  would  seem  nearly  impossible  to  secure  uniformity  with- 
out an  exercise  of  absolute  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Visitors,  which 
would  not  be  appreciated  or  sustained  by  public  opinion. 

COLUMBIA.  ' 

The  want  of  a  uniformity  of  books  is  an  old  complaint,  and  it  is  a 
serious  one,  being  very  perplexing  to  teachers,  and,  in  many  instances, 
greatly  retarding  the  advancement  of  our  schools,  it  being  an  evil  of 
which  no  one  in  particular  seems  to  be  to  blame,  and  which  it  is  believed 
can  only  be  remedied  by  a  kind  of  common  consent. 

The  Visitors  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  condescension  and 
agreement  with  regard  to  the  nv^tter,  together  with  a  determination  on 
the  part  of  all  concerned,  to  do  what  they  can  for  a  remedy  of  the  evil, 
and  it  will  soon  be  so  far  regulated  as  to  render  it  tolerable,  and  eventu- 
ally will  not  be  a  source  of  serious  complaint 

EAST  HADDAM. 

The  present  Board,  in  entering  on  the  duties  of  their  office,  instituted 
specific  inquiries  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  schools.  As  a  result  of 
these,  it  appeared,  among  other  things,  that  there  existed  great  con- 
fusion in  the  school  books  of  the  town,  and  great  consequent  coufusion 
in  the  classification  and  general  arrangement  of  the  schools.  Accord- 
ingly, an  order  was  issued  to  the  teachers  of  the  town  to  furnish,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Board,  exact  accounts  of  the  books  in  use  in  their 
respective  schools,  with  the  classification  based  thereon ;  and  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  was  warned,  to  receive  and  consider  these  reports.  At  that 
meeting  every  teacher  in  town  was  present,  save  one,  and  the  reports 
ordered  were  rendered.  From  these  it  appeared  that  the  nultiplicity  in 
school  books  was  so  great  as  in  many  instances  to  defy  all  attempts  at 
classification,  and  the  consequent  confusion  of  the  schools  so  great  as  to 
cause  many  of  the  teachers  to  despair  of  accomplishing  any  satisfactory 
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results  of  their  labors  without  a  change.  It  was  found  that  there  were 
between  sixty  and  seventy  different  school  books  in  use  in  the  town ;  • 
some  twenty-five  different  readers,  some  ten  different  arithmetics,  an 
equal  number  of  geographies,  half  that  number  of  grammars,  as  many 
histories,  besides  miscellaneous  books  in  other  departments.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  already  enumerated,  there  were  various  authors  in  algebra, 
book-keeping,  astronomy,  physiology,  and  spelling,  while  in  penmanship 
'the  systems  ^ere  various,  with  many  books  of  no  system  at  all.  What 
additions  might  have  been  made  to  this  list  from  the  school  not  reported, 
the  Board  are  unable  to  say. 

The  number  of  classes  reported  corresponded  to  the  number  of 
books.  In  one  school  of  eighteen  scholars,  there  were  thirty-seven 
classes  1  In  another  of  ten  scholars,  twenty-two  classes;  in  another  of 
eleven  scholars,  twenty-four  classes;  in  another  of  eighteen  scholars, 
thirty-one  classes,  and  so  on.  In  one  school  of  eighteen  scholars  there 
were  found  nine  classes  in  arithmetic  and  nine  in  geography.  Of  a 
school  of  the  previous  winter,  on  the  same  system  of  books,  it  was 
reported  that  out  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  scholars  in  all,  nine  studied 
geography,  and  of  those  nine,  there  were  nine  separate  classes,  because 
nine  different  books ! 

Upon  the  presentation  of  these  facts,  thus  classified,  to  the  Board,  it 
was  at  once  decided  that  this  state  of  things  could  not  be  suffered  to 
continue,  and  it  was  unanimously  voted,  ^  That  uniformity  be  effected 
in  the  school  books  of  the  town,  the  same  to  be  upon  the  basis  of  the 
list  adopted  by  the  Board  the  last  year ;  with  the  exception  that  where 
two  books  of  a  kind  were  then  allowed,  one  of  the  same  shall  be 
omitted  and  uniformity  insisted  on  in  the  other."  The  authority  for  this 
action  is  given  in  the  first  section  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  school 
law,  to  wit :  "  The  Board  of  Visitors  shall  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  management,  studies,  books^  classification  and  discipline  of 
the  schools  in  the  town.'' 

As  this  is  the  great  achievement  of  the  year,  and  its  issue  perfectly 
successful,  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  its  method  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  you. 

The  fact  of  the  great  multiplicity  and  consequent  confusion  of  school 
books  had  long  been  known,  and  its  evils,  as  everywhere  else,  felt  and 
deplored.  But  how  to  remedy  them  was  the  question.  Not  but  that 
the  method  was  plain  enough,  and  simple  as  plain.  But  was  it  practica- 
ble? Would  the  people  bear  it  ?  The  manifest  method  was  to  select  a 
list  of  books  and  insist  upon  uniformity  in  it.     But  this  would  require 
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of  some,  cbange,  and  change  would  Decessitate  expense ; — would  the 
people  stand  (hie  f .  It  was  feared  not,  and  so  was  not  ventured  on.  The 
Board  of  the  previous  year  did  indeed  recommend  uniformity,  and 
selected  a  list  of  books,  as  intimated  in  the  note  of  the  Board  already 
quoted,  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  it.  But  they  only  recommended,  and  they 
did  not  insist  And  in  some  departments  they  allowed  certain  books  in 
addition  to  those  they  recommended.*  This,  as  now  appears,  was  a 
great  error.  The  result  was  only  still  further  to  complicate  the  already 
existing  multiplicity  and  confusion.  Those  who  had  new  books  to  buy 
procured  those  recommended  by  the  Board,  thus  adding  so  many  to  the 
number  already  in  use.  Those  already  supplied  retained  the  old,  which 
were  allowed.  And  in  the  case  of  duplicate  books  upon  the  list  of  the 
Board,  some  procured  one,  and  some  the  other.  So  that  in  the  result  of 
the  well  meant,  but  now  clearly  unwise  endeavor,  the  matter  was  nothing 
bettered,  but  rather  made  worse.  The  fundamental  mistake  was  in  the 
attempt  to  accomplish  the  end  desired  easUy  and  gradually.  The  re- 
sult demonstrates  the  impracticability  of  this.  It  proves  that  by  such  a 
method  all  the  trouble  and  annoyance  essential  to  success  is  endured, 
aggravated  by  long  continuance,  and  ending  in  final  failure.  It  is  as 
though  a  man  should  undertake  to  have  a  troublesome  tooth  extracted 
easily  and  by  degrees,  one  pull  to-day,  and  another  to-morrow,  and  so 
on  till  the  tooth  is  out ;  resulting  in  intolerable  torment  in  the  process, 
aggravated  by  the  very  method  adopted  to  ameliorate  it,  and  resulting 
at  last  in  such  exasperation  of  the  parts  as  to  render  further  operation 
impossible,  leaving,  after  all,  the  snag  still  firm  in  its  socket. 

The  present  Board,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  preceding, 
adopted  a  different  course.  They  saw  that,  if  accomplished  at  all,  the 
whole  thing  must  be  done  at  a  stroke.  They  sa«r,  too,  that  it  was  use- 
less to  attempt  to  justify  the  step  in  advance,  and  thus  secure  consent 
before  action,  but  that  they  must  adventure  the  action  in  the  face  of 
opposition,  leaving  its  results  to  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  it  ailerwards. 
And  on  this  condition  they  saw  that  the  more  promptly  it  was  under- 
taken, and  the  more  summarily  it  was  executed,  the  better,  that  so  the 
more  time  might  be  secured  for  the  development  and  manifestation  of 
its  results,  before  the  town  should  be  called  to  pronounce  its  judgment 
on  it 

Accordingly,  they  took,  immediately,  the  decisive  action  involved  in 
the  Tote  already  reported.  They  resolved  on  uniformity  in  the  school 
books  of  the  town.  The  books  of  the  series  were  instantly  ordered  of 
their  publishers  at  introductory  prices.    On  their  arrival  in  town  they 
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ir«re  distribated  throughout  it,  a  sufScient  Dumber  for  its  supply,  with 
prices  affixed,  beifig  left  at  each  school,  and  then  the  order  was  given  to 
the  teachers  to  hear  no  recitations  in  any  other  books  after  a  given  day, 
on  peril  of  forfeiture  of  their  certificates.  Of  course  there  arose  imme- 
diate opposition,  intense  and  w^rathful.  But  the  thing  was  done.  Nothing 
was  said^  but  the  decree  was  injlexihljf  enforced.  Finally,  when  the 
whole  matter  had  been  accomplished,  a  public  report  of  it  was  rendered 
to  the  Board  by  the  Acting  Visitors,  and  a  public  discussion  had  of  its 
merits.  As  the  result  of  this  the  public  sentiment  of  the  town  was 
decided  in  its  favor.  Subsequent  experience  has  confirmed  the  dedsion. 
At  the  annual  town  meeting  just  hdd,  the  vote  was  ten  to  one  in  its 
favor,  and  the  town  could  not  now  be  induced  to  return  to  the  old 
system  of  endless  multiplicity  and  confusion. 

The  Board  consider  that  the  complete  success  of  this  movement 
proves  the  securing  of  uniformity  in  school  books  a  practical  thing.  This 
town  is  a  very  large  one,  numbering  seventeen  districts  and  nineteen 
schools,  and  enumerating  seven  hundred  and  twenty  children.  In  few 
towns  would  the  changes  requisite  to  effect  uniformity  be  greater  than 
they  were  here,  and  nowhere  could  the  movement  encounter  more 
decided  or  fiercer  opposition.  The  complete  success  of  the  movement 
here,  under  these  circumstances,  demonstrates  it  practicable  anywhere. 
With  action  on  the  part  of  School  Visitors,  prompt,  decided,  and  com- 
plete, and  one  year's  results  to  vindicate  it,  their  action,  it  is  believed, 
will  stand  before  any  town  in  Connecticut  But  no  half  way  measures 
will  accomplish  it.  It  cannot  be  done  graduu^^.  The  boldest  course  is 
the  safest,  and  this  is  safe. 

To  give  completeness  to  the  work,  printed  lists  of  the  books,  with  the 
vote  of  the  Board  appended,  were  procured,  and  one  placed  in  each 
school  house,  one  lodged  with  the  clerk  of  each  district,  and  one  left 
with  eyery  merchant  in  town. 

Of  the  many  benefits  of  uniformity  in  school  books,  we  need  not 
dwell.  Every  report  is  full  of  them,  suggested  by  contrast  with  the 
lamented  evils  of  existing  multiplicity.  We  will  only  add  the  vindica- 
tion of  our  action  presented  to  the  town,  conveying  one  view  of  the 
subject  which  all  can  apprehend,  and  which  to  many  minds,  insensible 
to  other  considerations,  comes  home  with  great  weight  In  the  report 
of  our  action  to  the  town,  we  said — 

**  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  distinctly  remarked  that  what  the 
Board  aimed  at  in  this  acUon  was  uniformitff  in  the  school  books  of  the 
town,  not  change.    They  wished  to  introduce  no  new  school  books,  bnt 
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odIj  to  Becare  uniformity  in  the  old.    They  demanded  ohaoge  only  so 
Car  as  was  necessary  to  effect  uniformity,  and  ibey  desired  uniformity  as 
a  means  of  putting  an  end  to  ceaseless  change.    The  Board  are  explicit 
upon  this  point,  because  it  is  liable  to  misapprehension.     Because  some 
changes  were  unavoidable  in  effecting  uniformity  in  the  school  books  of 
the  town,  it  might  be  thought   that  change  was   what  the  Board 
desired.    This  is  entirely  a  mistake.     And  with  the  correction  of  this 
error,  most  of  the  objections  that  have  been  urged  against  the  action 
fails.    If  it  had  been  the  design  of  the  Board  simply  to  add  one  more 
to  the  already  countless  changes  in  school  books  that  have  so  long  dis- 
gusted and  provoked  every  parent  who  has  had  them  to  buy,  thus  only 
to  coDtinue  the  annoying   and  apparently  interminable  series,  their 
action  would  merit,  as  it  would  receive,  the  reprobation  of  every  intelli- 
gent man.     But  this  was  not  their  design.      On  the  contrary,  their 
design  was  to  put  an  end,  finally,  and  effectually  to  this  change.    They 
perceived  and  deprecated  the  evils  of  it    They  saw  that  unless  remedied 
it  was  likely  to  alienate  the  regard  of  the  entire  community  from  the 
whole  system  of  schools.    Parents  were  becoming  thoroughly  tired  of 
the  ceaseless,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  them,  senseless  changes  to  which 
they  were  constantly  subjected,  with  all  their  annoyance  and  expose. 
With  every  new  teacher  they  found  themselves  called  on  to  provide 
their  children  with  a  new  set  of  books.    With  every  change  of  resi- 
dence from  one  district  to  another,  they  found  demanded  of  them  a 
change,  throughout^  in  books.  So  great,  too,  was  the  confusion  and  con- 
sequent uncertainty  resulting  from  the  multiplicity  of  school  books  and 
their  consequent  ceaseless  changes,  that  no  parent,  in  purchasing  books 
for  his  children,  could  be  sure  that  he  was  getting  the  right  ones.    The 
merchants,  too,  after  vain  attempts  to  comprehend  the  multitude  and 
keep  track  of  the  changes  for  the  sake  of  supplying  the  wants  of  their 
customers,  and  after  heavy  and  unrequited  losses  from  the  undertaking, 
gave  over  the  business  in  despair ;  which  entailed  upon  the  community 
the  adilitional  evil  of  the  impossibility  of  procuring,  without  the  delay 
and  trouble  of  sending  abroad,  the  books  that  were  demanded.    This 
state  of  things  was  an  inevitable  result  of  the  old  system  under  which 
there  was  no  central  responsibility,  but  eachteacher  did  what  was  right 
in  his  own  eyes,  instigated  by  a  horde  of  agents  of  publishers  of  school 
books  prowling  over  the  land,  their  sole  design  to  still  further  complicate 
the  already  existipg  confusion  by  ousting  the  books  already  in  use  to 
.  make  way  for  their  own  ;  in  other  words,  to  add  another,  and  another, 
and  still  another  to  the  already   inextricable  jumble  of  school  books 
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under  which  the  schools  and-  the  communitj  alike  groaned.  It  is 
to  remedy  this  evil  that  tlie  new  law  makes  the  one  central  Board  of 
School  Visitors  responsible  for  the  school  books  of  the  town,  and  forbids 
that  any  new  book  shall  be  introduced  into  any  school  without  their 
formal  examination  and  approval.  In  the  exercise  of  this  responsibility 
it  was,  and  with  the  full  sense  of  the  pernicious  consequences  resulting 
from  the  former  neglect  of  it,  that  the  Board  determined  to  remedy,  at 
once  and  finally,  the  evil  deplored.  They  wished  to  settle  it,  effectually 
and  at  once,  that  no  man,  and  especially  no  poor  man,  upon  whieh  class 
the  old  system  of  incessant  changes  bore  most  heavily,  notwithstanding 
they  are  least  able  to  bear  it,  should  henceforth  stand  in  constant  fear  of 
a  summons  to  buy  new  books  for  bis  children  throughout,  with  every 
change  of  teacher  or  district ;  but  having  once  furnished  them  might 
thenceforth  rest  in  the  assurance  that  he  was  exposed  to  no  new  expense, 
whatever  changes  might  occur  in  the  school  to  which  he  sent  his 
children,  or  into  whatever  district  of  the  town  he  might  remove.  One 
ut  of  books,  uniform  throughout  the  toum,  known  to  all,  and  secure  in 
their  uniformity  against  incessant  change  ;  this  it  was  at  which  the  Board 
aimed,  this  that  in  their  action  they  desired  to  effect — UKiFORMnr  ab 
THB  BNn  OF  ohakob;  this  was  their  law — they  believed  that  only 
through  uniformity  could  an  end  be  put  to  change.  So  long  as  such 
interminable  multiplicity  and  confusion  in  school  books  was  suffered  to 
continue,  there  could  be  no  hope  of  stHbility  and  rest — the  intolerable 
evils  of  the  system,  the  impossibility  of  conducting  the  school  with  any 
satisfaction  under  it^  would  lead' to  constant  uneasiness  and  constant 
ceaseless  effort  at  change.  Feeling  constantly  the  need  of  nniforraity, 
there  would  be  a  constant  though  blind  impulse  to  realize  it,  under 
which  those  having  one  class  of  books  would  labor  to  bring  all  others  to 
their  standard,  while  each  of  those  would  in  like  manner  labor  to  bring 
them  to  theirs,  and  thus  change,  endless  and  perpetual,  be  the  result 
with  all  its  train  of  evils ;  the  impossibility  of  classifying  the  schools, 
ceaseless  mistakes  in  the  purchase  of  books,  unwillingnefs  on  the  part 
of  merchants  to  risk  the  attempt  at  supplying  them,  and  bewilderment 
of  School  Visitors  at  the  forest  of  different  books  and  different  classes 
which  they  would  encounter  in  their  rounds.  But  once  effect  unfor mi ty 
and  this  whole  train  of  evils  and  annoyances  would  be  remedied  at  a 
stroke.  The  schools  could  then  be  classified  perfectly,  and  all  the 
marked  advantages  of  classification  be  secured,  the  better  division  of 
the  time  of  the  school,  allotting  to  each  recitation  a  larger  portion,  and 
thus  admitting  of  more  perfect  work,  the  benefits  to  the  scholar  of  the 
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systam  and  order,  with  which  he  would  become  familiar,  the  BustaaBiDg 
seiue  of  companionship  in  his  tasks,  the  quickening  the  mental  powers  bj 
contact  with  other  minds,  and  the  ennobling  influence  of  honorable  emu* 
lation  on  the  s^ul ;  these  would  be  a  part  of  the  first  great  installment 
of  benefi^  resulting  therefrom*  But  more.  Merchants,  haWng  but  one 
list  of  books  to  attend  to,  and  knowing  that  thej  could  rely  upon  that, 
wonld  furnish  themselves,  and  thus  the  town ;  and  School  Visitors^  finding 
but  one  set  of  books  throughout  the  town,  could  make  themselTes  familiar 
with  it,  and  through  Uieir  own  familiarity  be  able  to  determine  that  of 
the  classes  they  are  called  on  to  inspect.  Every  man  in  town  being  sup* 
plied  with  the  same  books,  no  one  would  desire  a  change,  but  all  would 
al&e  oppose  it  Change  of  teachers  would  not  bring  change  of  books* 
nor  would  change  of  residence ;  but  every  man  would  find  that  books 
once  provided  for  his  children  would  suffice,  whatever  changes  might 
occur  in  the  schools  to  which  he  sent  them,  into  whatever  district  he 
might  go  throughout  the  town,  and  until  the  whole  town  for  itself  and 
for  the  whole  town,  should  order  a  change. 

As  the  result  of  all,  the  schools  of  the  town  are  now  furnished  with 
uniform  books ;  the  series  is  well  known  to  all ;  the  merchants  are  sup- 
plied with  them;  all  confusion  has  ceased;  the  schools  are  well  clas- 
sified; no  change  in  school  books  has  occurred,  and  none  is  likely  to 
occur,  until  the  town,  by  its  election  of  School  Visitors,  shall  indicate 
change  as  its  will.  What  is  more,  and  best  of  all,  owing  to  the  delay 
in  this  report  we  are  enabled  to  add  that  after  the  experience  of  not 
yet  quite  a  year,  the  town,  in  its  annual  meeting,  has  by  a  vote  of  ten  to 
one  approved  the  action,  reelected  the  chief  agent  in  it  upon  the  Board 
of  Visitors,  and  could  not  now  be  induced  to  return  to  the  former  sys> 
tem  of  confusion  and  endless  change. 

With  the  result  of  this  experiment  before  them,  the  Board  feel  au- 
thorized to  ask  why  the  same  result  should  not  be  realiased  in  every 
town.  Why  should  School  Visitors,  after  bewailing  for  years  the  evib 
of  multiplicity  in  school  books,  now,  when  clothed  with  ample  power  to 
remedy  them,  eontinue  the  old,  annual,  despairing  refrain,  yet  still 

**  Stand  shiTermg  on  the  brink. 
And  fetr  to  launch  away  f* 

The  successful  issue  of  the  attempt  in  this  town,  shows  that  the 
thing  can  be  done,  and  also  shows  the  way.  Let  an  exact  account  be 
taken  of  the  books  in  use  in  the  town,  and  this  of  itself  will  prove  the 
mdispensableneM  of  a    change.     Then    let  uniformity  be  resolved 
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OD  immediately,  and  executed  promptly,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  before  its  close,  the  action  will  be  vindicated  by  its  results,  and  the 
actors  pronounced  blessed.  Let  the  issue  be  joined  with  opponents  on 
the  ground  of  uniformity,  not  change,  and  there  is  no  one  so  obtuse  as 
not  to  be  able  to  comprehend  it,  and  but  few  so  perverse  as  not  to 
approve  it.  There  are  cases  where  those  charged  with  responsibility  must 
take  it  upon  themselves,  and  trust  to  results  for  their  vindication.  For 
there  are  many,  perhsps  the  most  of  men,  who  cannot  perceive  the 
working  of  a  system,  in  advance,  while  yet  ihey  can  see  and  understand 
its  working,  when  realized  in  fact  before  them ;  men  who  cannot  theo- 
rise, but  can  weigh  facts.  With  such  men,  this  enterprise  of  effecting 
uniformity  in  school  books,  has  to  do.  School  Visitors  see  its  working 
in  advance,  and  its  foreseen  benefits  persuade  them.  Let  them  re- 
alize the  system,  and  then  those  benefits,  as  facta  accomplished,  will 
be  seen  by  others,  and  persuade  them  likewise.  The  Board  believe 
that  if  School  Visitors  would  act  with  courage,  promptness  and  de- 
cision, the  evil  of  multiplicity  in  school  books,  so  long  deplored,  need 
not  remain  to  plague  them  another  year. 

NEW  BRITAIN. 

An  effort  has  been  made  during  the  year  to  secure  uniformity  in  the 
text  books  used  in  the  several  schools  of  the  town.  The  Board  of 
Visitors,  having  published  a  revised  edition  of  ** Rules  and  Regulations" 
for  the  schools,  directed  a  list  of  the  authorized  text  books  to  be  ap- 
pended. The  teachers  of  the  several  districts  have  been  requested  to 
furnish  every  family,  that  sent  one  or  more  to  school,  with  a  copy  of 
these  rules ;  and  were  also  requested  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
list  of  text  books,  so  that  no  parent  should  purchase  a  wrong  book 
from  ignorance  of  what  was  required.  As  the  immediate  introduction  of 
these  books  would  involve  almost  an  entire  change  in  some  of  the 
districts,  it  was  deemed  inexpedient,  by  reason  of  the  severe  financial 
embarrassments  in  the  commnnity,  to  insist  that  all  the  old  books  be 
laid  aside  at  once.  A  change,  for  example^  in  the  reading  books,  or 
the  geography,  was  made  one  term,  and  of  other  books  in  the  term 
following.  It  was  hoped  in  this  way  to  secure  the  entire  change  du- 
ring the  year  without  serious  inconvenience  to  any  parent  or  guardian* 
I  believe  the  old  books,  as  far  as  was  contemplated,  have  been  nearly 
displaced  in  every  district  except  one — a  district,  I  regret  to  say,  that 
does  not  seem  to  be  conscious  that  improvements  have  been  made  in 
school  books  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
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NEWTOWN. 

The  greatest  obeUcIe  to  progreas  we  find  is  the  roultipHcity  or 
want  of  uniformity  in  books.  There  are  in  use  in  the  different  schools 
four  grammani,  five  arithmetics,  four  geographies,  eight  series  of  read- 
ersy  dec,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Visitors^  new  ones  are  still 
being  introduced  by  some  one. 

ROCKY  HILL. 

The  great  Tariety  of  text  books  has  been  for  several  years  a  source 
of  much  embarrassment  to  the  teachers  in  our  schools.  Attempts  hare 
been  made  to  remove  the  difficulty,  but  nothing  was  accomplished  until 
last  fall.  The  Visitors  then  considered  the  matter  in  earnest,  and  sue 
ceeded  in  establishing  a  uniformity  in  three  of  the  four  districts. 


J^^^^^i^*!  1^  r^ 


MiBoellaneous. 

BERLIN. 

Frxk  Schools. 

The  free  school  system  is  undoubtedly  a  great  improvement  on 
former  systems,  and  will  eventually,  with  such  modifications  as  may  be 
suggested  by  experience,  greatly  benefit  the  rising  generation,  and 
make  glad  the  friends  of  progress. 

BRIDQEPORT. 

Batb  Bills. 

Our  greatest  annoyance  is  rate  bills.  We  hope  the  public  mind  is 
rapidly  approaching  the  state  in  which  they  can  be  safely  given  up,  and 
free  schools  take  their  place.  In  our  largest  district,  embracing  nearly 
one-half  of  our  population,  it  oould  have  been  carried  through  tri- 
nmphantly  if  the  friends  of  the  measure  had  deemed  it  expedient  to 
press  it  to  a  decisive  vote.  We  feel  assured  that  within  no  long  time 
it  will  be  carried*  and  backed  up  by  a  powerful  majority. 

*  It  has  been  done  since  the  above  was  written. 
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COLCHESTER. 

School  Librarixs  and  School  Apparatus. 

Five  districts  have  procured  the  "School  Apparatus^  the  present 
jear,  making  nine  now  having  it  As  the  expense  is  trifling,  and  the 
advantages  in  elementary  instruction  great,  every  school  room  should 
be  furnished  with  it  No  district  has  availed  itself,  this  year,  of  the 
wise  and  beneficial  appropriations  by  the  State,  provided  for  a  school 
library.  Two  districts  have  heretofore  done  so.  Should  all  the  districts 
secure  this  appropriation,  our  town  would  receive  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars ;  and  thus  three  hundred  dollars  would  be  expended  for  a  very 
useful  purpose ;  and  we  should  deceive  a  yearly  installment  equal  to 
the  amount  accruing  from  a  fund  of  twelve  hundred  dollars.  This 
amount  is  worth  securing,  and  we  should  not  be  so  indifferent  to  our 
own  interests  as  to  allow  other  towns  to  avail  themselves  of  funds,  to 
which  we  are  by  law  obliged  to  contribute  our  share,  without  any 
benefit  to  ourselves.  We  trust  that  this  matter  will  receive  more  at- 
tention. Our  children,  in  acquiring  the  art,  must  also  form  the  habit 
of  reading ;  and  beside?,  we  need  in  our  school  rooms  books  of  reference 
for  the  older  scholars  and  teachers. 

DERBY. 

District  ComfiTTua. 

Greater  efficiency  of  our  schools  would  be  secured  by  the  more  care- 
ful attention  of  the  member^  of  the  various  Committees  appointed  to 
oversee  them.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  the  Acting  Visitors  can  get 
members  of  the  district  Committees  to  visit  with  them.  One  cause  of 
this  is,  doubtless,  the  want  of  liberality  in  the  compensation  for  such 
visits.  None  but  the  Acting  Visitors  are  paid  at  all,  and  that  amount 
is  so  small  that  it  is  a  tax  even  upon  them  to  devote  their  time  to  thia 
business. 

Educational  Meetings. 

Of  the  general  character  of  the  schools  for  the  year,  we  have  to 
report,  that  it  has  been  excellent — far  better  than  could  have  been 
hoped  for  from  such  a  state  of  attendance  on  them.  Of  the  teachers, 
with  scarcely  an  exception  it  may  be  said  that  they  have  been  thoroughly 
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fiodifii],  and  the  Bond  take  great  pleasure  io  makbig  this  lionorable 
mentioD  of  them.  It  is  believed  that  a  more  interested  and  devoted 
corps  of  teachos  than  those  of  this  town,  the  last  winter,  oonld  not 
have  been  found  in  the  State.  This  interest  and  fidelity  the  Board 
bdieve  to  have  been  greadj  stimolated  bj  a  soies  of  month! j  edoca- 
tional  meetings,  held  under  the  aospices  of  the  Board,  during  the 
winter,  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  at  which,  the  teadien  were  in- 
vited t^  be,  and  almost  withoat  exception  were,  present.  At  these 
meetings  we  were  favored  with  able  and  interesting  addresses  from 
distingmshed  worken  in  the  cause  of  education.  As  the  result  of 
these  meetings,  an  interest  before  unknown  was  awakened  in  the  cause 
throughout  the  town — an  interest  the  reflex  influoDce  of  which,  for 
good,  upon  the  schools,  was  most  marked.  These  meetings  are  to  be 
renewed  the  coming  winter. 


HABWINTON. 

OoTura  Map8. 

In  five  of  our  schools  the  School  Apparatus  has  been  introduced, 
while  we  find  Mitchell^s  Outline  Blaps  in  but  two. 

^ese  have  been  very  efficient  aids  in  the  hands  of  competent  teach- 
ers. No  school  district  can  well  afford  to  do  without  them.  In  schools 
where  they  have  been  intelligently  used,  there  has  been  a  lively  in- 
terest awakened  in  the  study  of  geogn^hy. 

MILFORD. 

Gbadxd  Schools. 

Hie  subject  of  a  graded  school  has  been  under  consideration  for  the 
last  two  years,  without,  as  yet,  definite  action.  At  the  last  annual  town 
meeting,  Gov.  Fond,  as  chairman  of  a  Special  Committee  appointed 
the  year  before,  made  an  able  report  on  the  advantages  of  such  a  sdiooK 
The  matter  was  permitted  to  rest  there  for  the  present,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  as  soon  as  the  community  was  prepared  for  action,  some  of 
the  dtttrictB  would  move,  at  least  so  far  as  to  express  their  wish  to  be 
mited.  Six  or  seven  districts  lie  very  convenient  for  being  formed 
into  one  large  one,  containing  about  five  hundred  children,  between  the 
agea  of  four  and  sixteen. 
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MroDLETOWN. 

PBOOBSaS. 

We  have  been  encoaraged  to  see  a  greater  interest  taken  in  the 
subject  of  education  in  some  sections  of  the  town.  New  thoughts  are 
cherished,  new  efforts  have  been  engaged  in  this  work.  The  need  of  a 
higher  standard  of  mental  training  has  been  felt  and  sought 

In  proof  of  this,  a  better  class  of  teachers  has  been  employed.  Im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  school  room.  Outline  maps,  li- 
braries and  apparatus,  have  been  introduced.  The  past  year  has  wit- 
nessed the  erection  of  two  new  school  houses,  the  enlargement  and 
newly  furnishing  of  a  third,  and  the  introduction  of  the  modem  seats 
in  the  place  of  the  rude  slab  seat,  in  the  fourth.  A  large  number  of 
the  districts  have  also,  during  the  present  season,  purchased  maps  and 
libraries.  These  changes  have,  of  course,  caused  new  pulsations  of 
thought  among  the  children  and  youth — ^more  zeal  in  study. 

HlNDRAirCKa. 

The  work  of  Common  School  education  is  very  greatly  impeded  by 
the  i^athy  which  yet  pervades  manj  minds,  and  some  entire  districts. 
There  are  many  painful  proofs  of  this. 

In  the  appointment  of  District  Committees. — Not  every  man  is  ca- 
pable of  holding  this  important  office.  The  selection  of  a  teacher  who 
shall  be  competent  to  do  the  work  well,  is  no  easy  thing.  To  keep 
the  school  room  in  a  neat  and  well  arranged  manner,  requires  taste  and 
judgment,  as  well  as  promptness  of  action.  A  school  may  be  annoyed 
all  winter  by  a  smoking  stove,  if  the  district  Committee  be  slack  in 
his  work.  And  yet  to  be  a  Committee,  in  some  districts,  is  looked 
upon  as  such  a  drudgery  that  any  man  who  will  serve,  is  placed  in 
office.  There  ought  to  be  interest  enough  in  every  district,  in  this 
matter,  to  secure  the  service  of  the  most  competent.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  pay  a  ^ooc^  man  for  his  services,  and  have  all  things  well  done, 
than  to  have  business  conducted  in  the  slip-shod  way  in  which  it  so 
often  is. 

In  the  Selection  of  Teachers. — ^It  seems  to  us  that  not  so  much  care  is 
exercised  in  employing  teachers,  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  as 
would  be  in  employing  a  servant  for  the  kitchen.  The  first  that  ap- 
plies is  engaged,  provided  the  terms  are  not  too  high ;  hence  in  our 
schools  there  is  often  a  great  lack  of  refinement  There  is  no  love  for 
the  labor  assumed.  The  money  is  all  that  fills  the  teacher's  mind  and 
thought    Oh  I  cursed  love  of  gold,  doubly  cursed  when  coming  in  to 
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blast  the  budding^  hopes  of  joath !  Most  oafortunttelj  fer  the  interests 
of  the  sohool,  the  Committee  sometimes  has  sisters,  daughters,  or  cons- 
ins,  or  at  least  near  neighbors,  who  bj  all  means  must  hare  the  school ; 
not  bj  any  means  that  the  intention  is  to  have  a  poor  teacher,  but 
seeing  through  partial  eyes,  he  deems  that  he  has  done  just  the  best 
thing.  It  is  60  convenient  for  a  teacher  to  bbard  at  home — indeed, 
manj  arguments  enforce  the  selection. 

Schools  are  not  vUiied  b^  the  parents, — ^In  many  of  the  districts  hardly 
a  visit  is  made  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  term,  except  by 
ofBcials.  The  teacher  is  left  to  do  her  work  without  any  words  of  en- 
couragement or  looks  of  approbation.  Scholars  are  left  to  feel  that 
the  school  room  is  a  kind  of  prison,  where  they  are  doomed  to  go, 
daily,  for  the  crime  of  being  young,  though  older  persons  go  free  of  the 
penalty.  Our  schools  can  never  be  what  they  may  be,  or  what  they 
ought  to  be,  until  the  school  room  is  the  most  attractive  place  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  a  place  of  duly  resort  by  parents.  It  is  no  inter- 
ruption to  a  school  to  be  visited  at  all  hours,  in  an  orderly  manner. 
Scholars  are  greatly  quickened  and  encouraged  by  it  Those  who  run 
for  a  prize  are  quickened  in  their  speed  by  a  doud  of  witnesses  ;  so 
are  those  engaged  in  these  mental  struggles.  There  are  teachers,  and 
scholars  too,  who  will  be  faithful  without  any  of  these  outside  influences. 
Duty  is  so  pleasant,  the  paths  of  knowledge  eo  inviting,  they  need  noth- 
ing more  to  move  them  on  in  pursuit.  But  these  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.  Most  need  to  have  progress  marked,  faults  detected  and 
exposed. 

Small  number  of  Scholars  in  some  Districts. — ^To  have  a  good  school, 
it  is  important  that  the  number  in  attendance  should  not  be  too  small, 
as  it  is  that  the  school-room  should  not  be  crowded  to  excess.  It  is 
not  easy  to  awaken  a  suitable  degree  of  interest  in  the  minds  of  chil* 
dren,  without  such  a  classification  as  will  bring  a  number  together  in 
the  same  branches  of  study.  Yery  few  teachers  have  genius  enough  to 
make  a  small  school  profitable.  There  will  be  a  lack  of  a  right  spirit  of 
emulation.    At  least  one-third  of  the  schools  in  town  are  too  smalL 

NEW  HAVEN. 

There  is  abundant  cause  for  congratulation  in  the  progress  which 
most  of  the  schools  have  made  during  the  year  now  past.  The  labors 
of  the  Visiting  Committee  and  of  the  teachers  have  been  chiefly 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools  as  now  established,  rather 
than  to  the  introduction  of  any  important  additions  to  the  existing 
system,  or  any  radical  changes  in  it    Familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
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graded  schools  in  tbeir  daily  exercises,  confirms  tbe  carefully  formed 
opinions  of  previous  committees,  that  a  large  number  of  scholars, 
grouped  according  to  their  ages  and  attainments,  in  one  commodious 
building,  under  faithful  teachers,  and  a  well  educated  Principal,  can  be 
taught  far  more  efficiently,  and  at  a  lower  cost,  than  when  the  same 
number  of  scholars  are  taught  in  several  small  school  houses  scattered 
over  the  city.  If  there  are  any  persons  who  continue  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  it  would  be  well  fpr  them  to  visit  the  large 
graded  schools,  aud  compare  the  scholarship  and  discipline  there 
evinced,  with  what  may  be  seen  in  the  schools  which  are  not  thus 
properly  classified. 

After  extended  observation  of  the  schools  of  other  towns,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Visitor,  that  the  plan  upon  which  the  new  schools  in 
this  district  are  organized,  is,  in  the  main,  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  community,  and  that  great  credit  is  due  to  the  wisdom  and  energy 
of  those  by  whom  in  so  short  a  time  the  existing  system  was  projected 
and  introduced.  At  a  future  time  it  is  proposed  to  make  an  historical 
review  of  the  school  system  of  this  city. 

At  present  it  is  a  source  of  constant  regret^  that  the  want  of  suffi- 
dent  school-room,  which  has  been  felt  for  years,  and  is  now  more  ob- 
vious than  ever,  prevents,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  efficiency  of  tbe 
established  schools.  The  demands  for  admission  are  so  urgent,  es- 
pecially in  the  primary  rooms,  that  scholars  not  fitted  to  go  up,  are 
promoted  from  lower  grades  to  higher,  merely  to  make  room  for  other 
children,  whom  it  seems  unjust  to  exclude.  While  this  state  of  things 
continues,  it  wi.ll  be  impossible  to  maintain  a  well  arranged  course  of 
study,  and,  of  course,  impossible  to  secure  that  thorough  education 
which  all  intelligent  parents  expect  and  demand  for  their  children. 

The  necessity  of  a  new  school  house,  on  a  plan  similar  to  the  Webster 
and  Eaton  Schools,  grows  every  month  more  pressing.  Justice  to 
those  who  are  already  scholars  in  the  public  schools,  and  to  those  who 
are  eager  to  become  so,  demands  immediate  action. 

NORWICH  TOWN. 

Apparatus  and  Maps. 

It  would  seem  hardly  credible  that,  although  Holbrookes  School 
Apparatus,  valued  at  about  twenty  dollars,  but  by  the  munificence  of 
the  State  is  furnished  to  school  districts  for  three  dollars,  that  any 
Bchool  should  remain  unprovided  with  these  useful  facilities.    There  is 
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about  an  equal  roeagerness  of  Outline  Maps.  Ibis  ia  clearly  for  want 
of  a  moment's  reflection  on  the  influence  and  power  of  the  eye  aa  an 
educator.  From  the  introduction  of  the  child  into  life»  through  all  the 
stages  of  education,  the  eye  is  the  great  and  facile  medium  of  con- 
veying knowledge  to  the  understanding.  How  much  more  rapidly  will 
the  eye  transfer  a  knowledge  of  form  and  localities  from  a  map,  and 
the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  a  moving  planetarium,  than  to 
con  it  from  books  I 

DiSTRtOT  CoMMirrBBs. 

A  higher  estimate  is  much  needed  as  to  the  duties  and  responai- 
bilities  of  district  committees.  Under  no  circumstances  should  a  com- 
mittee be  influenced  to  employ  any  other  than  a  good  teacher,  and 
give  to  such  his  countenance  and  codperation — ^become  familiar  with 
his  proceeding  in  school  by  frequent  visits  for  observation. 

He  is  for  the  time  being  the  embodiment  of  the  district,  and  should 
feel  an  obligation  to  regard  the  rights  of  all  parties  in  interest,  and 
prevent  encroachment 

Length  of  Sghoolb. 

I  think  I  do  but  express  the  opinion  of  the  best  educated  in  saying 
that  forty-two  weeks  per  year  is  the  extreme  in  which  children  should 
be  kept  at  school.  Very  little  benefit  generally  accrues  from  the  oon- 
tinuance  of  schools  through  the  hot  weather  of  July  and  August  There 
is  a  diminishing  of  numbers  in  attendance,  and  those  usually  of  the 
older  and  more  advanced  scholars — the  backward  become  more  in- 
diflferent — classes  are  deranged — ^the  teacher  loses  his  ambition,  and  all 
sympathize  with  a  desire  for  a  close. 

Vkntiultion. 

SuflScient  attention  is  not  given  to  the  ventilation  of  school-rooma. 
Impure  air  is  one  of  the  prolific  causes  of  undermining  the  health  of 
teachers  and  pupils.  If  the  deleterious  efiects  upon  children  are  not 
immediately  observed,  they  will  be  developed  as  certainly  as  effect 
follow  cause.  It  is  not  often  from  oveKaxed  brain,  or  close  attention  to 
study,  that  children,  on  retiring  from  school  dull  and  languid,  complain 
of  dizziness,  <bc,  but  generally  from  the  effects  of  noxious  air. 
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SATBROOK. 
MoBAi.  Tbainimo. 

• 

How  important  that  habits  of  acting  from  principle  be  formed 
by  the  teacher,  for  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  come  in  daily  contact 
with  the  child,  as  he  does  in  the  capacity  of  teacher,  without  his  io- 
flaence  either  tending  to  improve  and  elevate  the  mind  of  his  pupils,  or 
else  injure  and  debase  them  1  We  would  have  the  conscience  educated 
to  a  scrupulous  regard  for  truth  and  honesty  even  in  the  smallest 
matters — a  constant  reference  of  all  the  actions  to  the  standard  of 
right ;  so  that  the  imagination,  passions,  and  affections  may  be  taught 
to  bow  to  the  decisions  of  reason  and  be  governed  by  the  dictates  of  an 
enlightened  and  cultivated  conscience. 

SCOTLAND. 

Graded    Schools. 

The  fact  that  the  district  schools,  without  any  of  the  advantages 
of  gradation,  once  answered  their  purpose  very  well,  does  not  prove 
that  we  need  nothing  better  now. 

The  pod  augur  and  the  wooden  plough  once  answered  their  purpose, 
but  the  carpenter  and  the  farmer  have  something  better  now.  The 
superior  advantages  of  graded  schools  over  those  in  which  children  of  all 
ages  and  degrees  of  proficiency  are  placed  under  the  care  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  same  teachers,  are  conceded  by  every  intelligent  educator. 

Let  the  higher  department  or  the  more  advanced  scholars  be  taught 
by  a  well  qualified  male  teacher,  the  younger  scholars  by  a  female 
teacher  in  summer  and  winter.  Femsde  teachers  are  cheaper  and 
better  for  young  scholars.  Their  influence  is  more  gentle,  it  forms  the 
girl  to  mild  dispositions  and  graceful  manners,  it  infuses  a  portion  of  its 
sweetness  into  the  harsh  and  s^lf-willed  perverseness  of  early  boyhood. 

We  sometimes  have  in  a  small  district  a  few  of  so  low  an  order  as 
not  to  deserve  the  name  to  exist  as  a  school. 

It  would  be  better  to  postpone  the  education  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren  and  send  the  larger  to  a  good  school  at  a  distance ;  and  they  all 
might  be  conveyed  at  less  expense  than  to  maintain  a  school  expressly 
on  their  accoant 

The  system  of  uniting  districts  and  having  a  graded  school  is  much 
leas  expensive  than  the  system  of  dividing  into  small  districts  in  pro- 
portion to  what  it  accomplishes. 
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By  uniting  districU  we  get  more  of  a  onion  of  effort,  and  in  union 
there  is  strength. 

By  uniting  the  districtB  of  the  town  and  having  a  school  of  two 
grades,  the  higher  department  would  give  a  good  and  sufiScient  educa- 
tion common,  for  the  whole  town,  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the 
word  common ;  common,  because  it  is  good  enough  for  the  best, 
cheap  enough  for  the  poorest  family  in  the  whole  town.  It  would 
equalize  the  opportunities  of  a  good  education  and  exert  a  happy 
social  influence  throughout  the  town. 

For  the  want  of  a  public  school  of  this  character,  the  children  of 
such  families  as  rely  exclusively  on  the  small  district  school  are  isolated 
and  are  condemned  to  an  inferior  education. 

They  are  cut  off  from  the  stimulus  and  sympathy  which  the  mingling 
of  children  of  the  same  age  from  different  parts  of  the  town  would 
impart. 

The  district  schools  at  present  are  so  many  distinct,  isolated  interests. 
They  are  unhelpful  of,  and  indifferent  to,  each  otber^s  affairs.  Is  this  the 
best  system  f  Is  it  the  most  complete,  efficient  and  economical,  and 
all  that  is  desirable  or  practicable  ?  Are  there  no  advantages  to  bo 
gained  by  combination,  union,  sympathy  f 

Is  there  not  wanting  here  for  the  common  use  and  benefit  of  all  the 
districts,  a  public  school  of  a  higher  grade,  to  which  the  older  and  more 
advanced  pupils  may  resort  for  higher  learning,  while  the  younger  ones 
look  forward  to  it  as  a  pleasant  eminence  to  reach,  with  the  wholesome 
stimulus  of  feeling  that  they  are  coming  on,  and  upward,  in  the  paths  of 
knowledge  ? 

But  to  the  child  of  the  district  school  as  things  are  now  there  is 
no  higher  place  in  prospect. 

The  benefits  that  would  result  to  the  outside  districts  from  a  union  of 
the  districts  in  town  cannot  be  easily  overestimated.  The  number  who 
would  press  up  to  the*  front  rank  of  scholarship  in  the  school,  bearing 
away  the  palm  of  excellence,  by  the  vigor  of  sound  minds  in  sound 
bodies,  of  minds  and  bodies  made  vigorous  by  long  walks  in  the  open 
air,  would  be  greater  in  proportion  to  their  number  than  from  tlie  center 
district. 

It  would  do  both  the  children  of  the  center  and  of  the  outside  dis- 
tricts good  to  measure  themselves,  intellectually,  in  the  same  field  of 
study.  The  faculties  are  sharpened  by  the  direct  contact  and  collision 
of  kindred  minds* 
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The  privileges  of  a  good  public  scbool  of  a  bigber  grade  would  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  of  children 
from  parents  of  the  most  diverse  circumstances  as  to  wealth  and 
education. 

The  children  of  the  rich  and  poor  would  be  found  side  by  side  in  the 
same  recitations,  pressing  up  together  to  the  same  high  attainments  in 
knowledge. 

There  has  been  a  fine  opportunity  for  uniting  the  three  southerly 
districts  in  town  and  having  a  school  of  two  grades,  but  I  suppose  as 
the  center  district  has  been  liberal  in  building  a  new  house  for  No.  1, 
the  opportunity  has  gone  by,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  children  of  the 
three  districts  for  all  coming  times.  I  do  not  know  as  much  will  be 
done  by  way  of  uniting  school  districts  and  forming  graded  schools,  for 
the  papers,  if  not  the  people,  seem  to  be  much  more  interested  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  Kansas,  than  in  the  education  of  our  children. 


B. 


GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


Bt  permission  of  the  author,  T  am  permitted  to  insert  the  following 
article,  as  part  of  this  Report  The  article  was  originallj  prepared  for 
the  Common  School  Journal,  bj  D.  0.  Gilmak,  Esq.  Acting  School 
VtsiloTj  New  Haven,  Conn. 

THE  IDEA  OF  A  GRADED  SCHOOL. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written,  printed  and  spoken,  in 
respect  to  a  system  of  graded  schools,  there  is  abundant  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  subject  is  still  quite  imperfectly  understood,  at  least  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  by  many  of  those  who  are  engaged  as  teachers 
or  as  committee-men,  in  the  mahagement  of  public  instruction. 

Were  it  otherwise,  we  should  find  the  schools  which  are  already 
graded,  advancing  much  more  rapidly  than  they  do  at  present,  and  many 
of  the  not  graded  schools  would  disappear  as  the  imperfections  of  a  by- 
gone day. 

To  many  persons,  the  term  *'  graded  school"  has  still  something  of  the 
repulsive  character  of  a  technical  phrase,  newly  introduced,  and  not  ex- 
actly understood.  To  others  it  seems  to  imply  much  more  than  those 
who  coined  the  expression  ever  meant  should  be  its  meaning.  There 
are  otherss  till  who  accept  fully  the  principles  of  a  graded  school  system, 
but  are  not  definite  in  their  ideas  of  its  details. 

We,  therefore,  propose  to  give  in  thb  article,  our  conception  of  a  good 
graded  school,  hoping  to  show  incidentally  how  important  its  chief  char- 
acteristics may  be  made,  not  only  in  compactly  built  towns  and  school 
districts,  but  also  in  more  sparsely  settled  places.  Our  remarks  are  not 
presented  as  untried  theories.  They  are  based  on  an  intimate  acquaintr 
anoe  with  the  system  of  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  state,  and  a  dose 
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comparison  of  its  features  wiih  the  superior  and  inferior  peculiarities  of 
school  systems  in  other  places.  If  our  ideal  seems  too  high  to  be  im* 
mediately  attained,  we  desire  to  have  it  remembered^  that  we  are  en- 
deavoring  to  present  a  plan  for  a  model  school,  and  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions which  we  frequently  hear  from  intelligent  men  concerned  in  public 
instruction,  as  to  the  aim  which  should  control  their  efforts  in  reoi^gani- 
zing  their  schools  and  introducing  thejarions  improrements  of  modem 
experience. 

First,  we  remark  in  general,  that  a  graded  school  is  nothing  but  a 
school  well  classified,  according  to  the  ages  and  attainments  of  its 
scholars.  Simple  as  this  statement  is,  we  could  mention  facts  to  show 
that,  even  in  communities  which  are  not  at  all  deficient  in  good  com. 
mon  sense,  there  is  such  a  prejudice  against  graded  schools  as  can  be 
accounted  for  on  no  other  supposition  than  that  the  meaning  of  the 
term  is  wholly  misconceiyed.  Every  store^keeper  knows  that  his  busi- 
ness is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  proper  assortment  of  his  wares,  what- 
ever their  kind.  Every  manufacturer  appreciates  the  importance  of  di- 
vision of  labor,  and,  where  this  is  not  possible,  of  attempting  but  one 
kind  of  work  at  a  time.  In  like  manner,  every  good  school  teacher 
knows,  and  every  good  citizen  ought  to  know,  that  the  work  of  education 
is  greatly  aided  by  proper  arrangements  for  the  classification  of  scholars, 
and  for  attending,  in  each  school  room,  to  one  thing  only  at  a  time.  It  ia 
precisely  this  that  a  graded  school  secures.  Why  is  it,  that  so  simple 
a  principle  is  so  hard  to  understand  ? 

Let  us  here  emphatically  remark,  that  it  is  twi  essential  to  a  graded 
school  that  there  should  be  a  large  and  costly  building.  If  th«re  are  but 
two  rooms,  the  primary  scholars  can  be  separated  from  the  more  ad- 
vanced, and  the  school  becomes  graded  forthwith,  not  completely  to  be 
sure,  but  so  as  to  secure  some  benefits  of  dasnfication.  In  towns  where 
no  more  than  this  can  be  accomplished,  a  decided  advance  is  made  on 
the  old  fashioned  district  schools  of  the  country,  where  children  of  fou 
years  old  are  taught  by  the  side  of  those  of  sixteen. 

At  the  same  time^  we  believe,  asooxnLT,  that  a  large  number  of 
scholars  should,  when  possible^  be  assembled  in  one  building.  We  are 
aware  that  many  persons  hold  a  contrary  opinion,  and  the  writer  ac- 
knowledges that  his  own  views  were  once  different  from  those  which  he 
now  advocates.  But  in  hie  own  mind  the  importance  of  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  a  large  number  of  children  can  bo  brought  under  the 
same  roof,  and  taught  on  the  same  general  principles,  became  more  and 
more  apparent  by  a  atudy  of  the  schools  as  they  arei    If  all  the  scholan 
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vera  taught  by  one  tea4)her,  or  if  the  Lancastemn  syttem  of  monitorial 
ioatruction  were  in  vogue,  the  case  would  be  very  difFerent,  but  by  having 
a  suflicient  number  of  teachers,  all  the  advantages  of  personal  acqaaint- 
anoe  of  the  Instructor  with  his  scholars  are  secured  by  sub-divided  classes, 
and  other  additional  benefits  are  gained.  In  a  word,  we  eecnre  greater 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  parents,  greater  order  and  pro- 
gress in  study  on  the  part  of  the  scholars^  greater  ease  of  supervision  on 
the  part  of  the  school  committee,  and  greater  economy  of  expenditures 
on  the  part  of  the  public*  In  the  larger  towns,  where  the  dwellings  are 
eompaoUy  arranged  around  a  common  center,  school-houses  to  accom- 
modate several  hundred  scholars  are  not  only  found  more  convenient  than 
smaller  buildings,  but  in  the  end  less  costly.  The  two  best  school 
houses  in  New  Haven  are  designed  for  six  hundred  scholars  each,  and  so 
(blly  are  the  citizens  convinced  of  the  benefits  of  the  plan  that  they  have 
directed  the  Board  of  Education,  in  erecting  another  building,  to  make 
it  large  enough  for  eight  hundred  scholars  or  more.  It  is  even  believed 
that  good  policy  would  require  the  enlargement,  of  the  two  buildings 
already  referred  to. 

It  is  evident  that  no  such  school  houses  can  be  built  in  thinly  peopled 
districts,  and  we  hi^ve  already  said  that  it  is  not  essential  to  have 
theoL  All  that  can  bo  advised,  in  such  cases,  is  that  there  be  as  much 
ooncentration  as  the  number  of  scholars  and  their  residences  will 
permit  One  hundred  and  twenty  scholars  can  be  taught  to  much 
better  advantage  under  one  roof  than  in  two  or  three  separate  school 
houses. 

In  the  THIRD  place,  school  houses  should  be  so  constructed  that  no 
room  will  furnish  seats  for  more  scholars  than  a  single  teacher  can 
efficiently  instruct  If  this  rule  is  not  observed,  an  assistant  teacher  be- 
comes necessary.  But  it  is  a  received  opinion  in  the  community,  not 
readily  controverted,  that  with  a  good  principal  in  any  given  room  an 
inferior  assistant  may  be  employed.  In  fact,  where  two  teachers  are  em- 
ployed in  one  room,  the  marked  discrepancy  in  their  salaries  may  be 
regarded  as  the  estimate,  correct  or  false,  which  is  placed  on  the  va)ue 
of  their  services.  What  now  is  the  consequence!  The  scholars,  whea 
promoted  from  a  lower  room  to  a  higher,  are  liable  to  pass  from  the 
lessons  of  an  efficient  instructor  fully  paid,  as  the  principal  of  a  room,  to 
those  of  a  less  skillful  teacher,  regarded  and  paid  as  only  an  assistant 
The  plan  has  an  advantage  simply  in  eoonomy.  In  all  other  respects  it 
is  bad.  There  is  danger  that  the  scholar  will  find  his  progress  from  one 
room  to  another  no  piomotioDy  but  positively  a  d^radation. 
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As  to  the  nomber  of  schotare  which  oan  be  well  taught  by  one 
teacher,  optnione  an  dirfded.  It  w  onr  conviction  that  the  utmost 
number  which  should  be  placed  under  each  instructor  is  sixty,  and  we 
ihould  much  prefer  to  see  no  more  than  forty. 

In  the  FOURTH  place,  it  is  important  to  preserre  a  just  medium  be* 
tween  too  little  and  too  much  separation  into  classes.  There  is  great 
danger  of  error  in  both  extremes.  Glasses  enough  should  be  formed  to 
secure  to  erery  scholar,  companions  of  his  own  general  attainments, 
with  whom  he  can  steadily  advance  in  learning.  Bat  the  estimate  of 
these  attainments  must  not  be  made  upon  so  nice  a  scale  as  to  multiply 
the  classes  beyond  the  teacher^s  ability  to  instruct  them.  We  have 
known  a  graded  school  in  many  respects  distinguished  for  excellence, 
where  the  primary  scholars  were  divided  into  sixteen  classes,  each  sup- 
posed to  be  a  little  in  advance  of  the  other,  and  where  sixteen  promotions 
were  consequently  necessary  between  the  beginning  of  the  alphabet 
snd  the  completion  of  a  simple  reading  book  1  Each  teacher,  instead  of 
having  a  simple  grade  of  scholars,  had  four,  and  (bund  the  houi4  of 
school  fritted  away  by  this  multiplicity  of  duties,  to  almost  as  little  puiv 
pose  as  if  the  school  made  no  pretensions  to  gradation.  9uch  abuses  of 
ihe  system  bring  it  into  disrepute. 

The  opinion  of  many  educators  is,  that  within  the  range  of  common 
sohool  instructioii,  not  including  academies  and  high  sehools,  three  de- 
partments should  be  recognised,  which  are  now  vvry  commonly  desig- 
nated in  this  State  as  the  primary,  intermediate  and  grammar  schools. 
The  diritton  lines  between  these  grades  can  be  reiidily^  drawn.  While 
the  law  recogniaies  the  school  age  as  extending  from  four  to  sixteen 
years,  we  find  in  reality  that  in  moat  towns  where  there  is  no  high 
school,  there  are  not  many  scholars  over  thirteen  years  of  age.  They 
have  then  mastered  what  the  laW  requires  should  be  taught  ia  a  com- 
mon sohool,  the  elements  of  an  English  education.  So,  too,  we  find  that 
parents  generally  regard  six  or  seven  years  of  age  as  the  better  time  for 
ebildren  to  oommenoe  school.  Are  we  not  aocondingly  authorized  to 
regard  six  yean  as  the  average  amount  oflen  devoted  to  a  course  of 
common  school  instruction  I  If  this  be  so,  two  years'  work  may  be 
laid  out  for  primary  scholars,  two  for  those  in  the  interoMdiate  sehoolsi 
and  two  for  those  in  the  grammar  schools.  Let  the  regular  time  for 
admission  be  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  and  examine 
every  applioaat  to  see  for  what  he  is  fitted.  Then  if  the  number  of 
adiolars  is  so  limited  and  the  building  so  small  thai  only  three  teaebeia 
are  employed,  let  each  of  theoi  take  ebaiga  of  a  department,  pnmmrf^ 
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intonnediiite  or  grAmmar,  and  let  two  grades,  and  two  grades  oaly,  be 
formed  in  eaeb  ioool  If,  on  the  other  hand,  six  teachers  are  emplojredi 
let  each  one  of  them  have  chaige  of  a  distinct  grade,  making  six,  as 
before,  in  the  entire  school.  I4  as  is  <rfken  the  case,  the  aamber  of 
primarj  scholars  is  much  laiger  than  the  number  of  those  in  the 
higher  room^  instead  of  having  four  rooms  or  sixteen  grades  of  pri* 
maij  schdarsi  let  the  number  of  grades  remain  as  befove,  and  open  a 
second,  third  and  fourth  lower  primary  room,  or  a  second,  third  and 
fourth  higher  primary  room,  with  the  same  plan  of  studiesi  and  the 
same  rank  aa  the  first. 

This  leads  us  to  ^peak,  in  the  fifth  place,  of  the  necessity  in  a  good 
graded  school  of  haying  a  definite,  progressive  course  of  study.  Let  it 
be  determined  whether  that  course  is  to  extend  over  five  years  or  seveni 
whether  it  shall  indode  the  studies  of  a  high  school  or  not ;  and  then 
let  the  varuMis  steps  in  such  a  ooarM  be  arranged  with  special  reference 
to  the  suooessive  sohoel  years,  so  that  whatever  is  attempted  may  be 
thoiougbly  aceomplisbed.  In  most  schools  in  this  State,  we  presume 
that  a  six  yearn'  course  of  study,  allowing,  as  before  suggested,  two 
yeass  to  eaeb  main  division,  primary,  intermediate  and  grammar,  wiU 
be  found  to  correspond  most  nearly  with  thfi  existing  arrangement. 
We  eaanot  expect,  however,  that  all  tho  scholars  will  complete  this 
course  in  the  regularly  appointed  time.  80  long  as  human  nature  and 
sooieiy  are  what  th^  aie^  there  will  be  scholan  of  natural  dullness,  and 
chiMren  of  igMiant  and  unwise  parents.  Illness,  fiunily  affliction,  ab* 
senco  from  toini,  and  innnmerable  other  excuses,  will  detain  very  many 
Irom  achool,  and  auah  pupils,  of  neceattty,  will  fall  behind  their  com- 
radcB  and  be  unable  to  paaa  the  examiaatiott  for  promotion.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  less  frequently,  there  will  be  scholars  of  unusual 
quickness  of  mind  and  enterprise,  or  scholars  whose  attainments  were 
at  first  inoorreotly  estimated,  who  will  demand  and  deserve  honorary 
pfomotion  in  advaaoe  of  the  dassea  to  which  they  severally  belong. 
But  neither  of  these  oifeumslaaces  will  affect  the  general  progress  of 
the  aohooL  The  slaaaew  as  a  body  will  punue,  for  a  year,  their  studies 
without  diange  of  instructor,  and  then  wfll  be  promoted  to  a  higher 
rank  and  harder  tasks. 

There  ia  a  most  important  field  for  inquiry,  as  yet  but  little  examined 
in  this  country,  concerning  the  relative  importance  of  diftrent  bvanchea 
of  study,  and  tfae4imbunt  of  time  which  should  be  gplven  to  each.  We 
regret  to  beUeve  that,  to  a  very  great  extent,  neither  teachers  nor  com* 
mitlees  have  a  definite  idea  as  to  what  sort  of  an  edaoaliontheyeve  pro- 
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Tiditig.  They  are  working  on  no  plan.  CSrenmstanoM,  eontinnalYy 
changing,  determine  the  course  of  study,  and  the  progress  of  the  pupil 
is  oontinnally  retarded  by  having  to  go  over  and  over  again,  as  he  ad* 
vances  from  one  room  to  another,  what  should  hare  been  mastered 
onee  ft>r  all.  The  text  boohs  provided  are  in  part  at  fault.  Few  writers 
possess  tho  requisite  judgment  to  present  for  each  stage  of  insttuetfon, 
those  principles  and  fiicts  only,  which  are  important  at  that  period. 
The  lower  books  consequently  anticipate  the  higher,  and  the  higher  of 
aoarse  repeat  the  lower.  A  skillful  teacher  may  indeed  be  able  to 
resist  and  overcome  this  difficulty,  but  never  without  a  plan  clearly  de- 
ined,  precisely  indicating  the  order  in  which  every  brandi  of  study  is 
to  be  pursued,  and  providing  a  place  for  everything  which  is  to  be 
taught,  with  everything  in  its  place. 

We  are  not  at  present  prepared  to  ofkt  a  scheme  of  studies  for  ac- 
ceptance or  critidsm.  Perhaps  none  could  be  devised  which  would  suit 
any  large  number  of  our  actual  schools.  Still,  a  hw  sugg§;estlons  may 
be  made  as  to  the  principles  which  should  guide  our  action.  We  must 
fbst  define,  much  more  carefully  than  the  statute,  what  the  common 
school  is  to  teach.  Wo  must  then  draw  the  lines  of  the  three  depart- 
ments before  enumerated,  and  finally  we  must  estimate  the  proper 
amount  of  progress  to  be  required  in  each  year.  In  selecting  the 
itodtesy  we  must  continually  remember  that  the  object  of  the  school  is 
not  to  make  learned  boys,  but  strong  men ;  not  smart  girk,  but  sensible 
women ;  and  that  the  love  of  study  is  not  so  well  awakened  by  curious 
facts  and  entertaining  stories,  as  by  a  systematic  development  of  the 
pupil's  powers;  his  judgment,  his  memory,  his  imagination,  his  aceuracy 
of  statement  and  clearness  of  thought  should  all  be  cultivated.  A 
mind  yfell  trained  in  these  respects  is  a  mind  worth  having ;  it  cannot 
feil,  in  due  time,  to  be  also  a  mind  weli  stand  whh  useful  knowledge. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  to  forget  that,  at  every  stage  of  public 
instruction,  many  scholars  drop  away,  never  to  resume  the  discipline  of 
a  school,  never  to  pursue  again  a  course  of  study.  We  are  therefore  to 
equip  them,  to  some  extent,  with  the  knowledge  essential  to  their  happi* 
ness  in  life. 

Sdcthlt.  We  consider  it  indispensable  to  a  model  school,  that 
all  the  scholars  of  each  room  should  attend  to  the  same  exercise  at 
die  same  time.  Of  coune,  if  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  they  must 
be  of  the  same  grade  of  attainments.  Then,  if  the  lesson  is  in  read- 
bg,  let  every  scholar  pay  attention  to  it  By  no  means  allow  one- 
half  the  room  to  be  at  work  with  their  slates.    Bach  half  will  distract 
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the  otbcir.    So  with  other  studies.    Only  one  thing  at  a  time  can  be 
well  done  in  echool,  and  the  teacher  who  attempte  to  direct  two  or 
three  different    ez0r«itee  together,   must    not  expect  to  see    maoh 
progrcAS. 

This  opinion  is  so  natural  in  itself,  is  confirmed  by  such  analogies 
in  every  department  of  human  exertion,  and  has  been  deaaonatrated 
so  dioroughly,  over  and  over  again,  in  the  schooUroom,  that  We  aro  at 
a  loss  to  determine  how  teachers,  and  especially  teachers  of  young 
scholars,  are  unwilling  to  act  upon  it.  We  caa  only  aecount  for  the 
fact  by  remembering  that  it  is  always  easier  to  walk  in  an  old  path 
than  to  strike  out  a  new.  Teachers  moderately  successful  in  the 
methods  to  which  they  have  been  accpstomed,  are  afraid  to  venture 
from  the  ground  with  which  they  are  acquainted^  and  from  the 
established  routine,  lest  they  should  fail  to  succeed  and  the  failure 
be  attributed  to  their  new  fangled  notions.  Such  blind  regard  to 
usage  is  worse  than  the  routine  of  £ngUsh  chancery.  ^  Hoir  not  to 
do  it,'^  is  its  appropriate  epithet. 

Closely  eonnooted  with  this  train  of  remarks  is  the  opinion  thai 
the  teacher  should  iipend  most  of  the  school  hours  in  teaching ;  we 
do  not  mean  in  hearing  recitations,  nor  in  preserving  order,  but  in 
drawing  out  the  minds  of  the  scholars ;  not  in  seeing  if  they  caa 
recite  a  page  by  lote,  but  in  showing  them  how  to  usdentand  the 
words  of  the  author,  or  the  facts  of  the  lessons ;  not  in  teasing  them 
with  uoneeeaaary  questioaa,  but  in  leading  them  to  disoover  truth  for 
themselves,  and  to  express  their  ideas  in  discriminating  language; 
in  a  word,  to  train  their  minds  to  habits  of  clear  thought  and  wise 
judgmeatr  On  this  important  subject  we  append  to  this  article  a  few 
paragraphs  from  a  gentleman  whose  views  are  entitled  to  profound 
consideration*  We  refer  those  who  are  interested  in  pursuing  the 
subject  fiirther  than  our  limited  space  allows,  to  the  reports  of  Presi- 
dent Mann,  Professor  Bache,  Dr.  Stowe,  and  many  other  writers  on 
Prussian  educatiooi  and  especially  to  Dr.  Bamard^s  National  Edu- 
cation in  Europe,  where  a  compilation  of  these  views,  admirably 
made  with  reference  to  general  utility,  may  readily  be  found.  Here 
is  the  key  to  the  success  of  the  GeraMns  in  all  branches  of  education. 

We  hare  good  authority  for  saying  that  if  the  teachers  of  Connec- 
ticut could  be  brought  to  spend  their  day  chiefly  and  literally  m  « 
teaching^  and   if  the  schools  could  be  so  arranged  that  all  the  pupils 
of  each  room  could  attend  the  same  exercises  at  the  same  time,  a 
reform  would  be  aoeomplished  not  less  great  than  that  which  Mr. 
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Barnard  inaugurated  when  lie  defcenniiiad  to  davote  hia  labom  to  im* 
proving  common  schools. 

Skyevtblt,  and  lasilj*  A  good  graded  sdhool  must  hare  a  oon- 
potent  master.  It  is  not  enough  to  hare  a  good  visiting  committee, 
nor  a  superintMident  of  sohoola,.  even  if  sudi  officers  devote  their 
whole  time^  as  is  seldom  the  case  in  Uiis  State,  to  the  busmeas  en- 
trusted to  them.  There  must  be  a  cbief  in  each  school  honse,  who 
shall  have  power  to  direct  all  the  assistant  teaohers,  and  who  shall 
be  held  responsible  for  their  failings.  No  change  in  the  studies  of  a 
room,  no  case  of  discipline,  no  irr^ularitj  on  the  part  of  the  assistaal 
teachers,  should  occur  without  his  knowledge.  He  should  be  like 
the  general  of  a  brigade,  counseling  with  all  his  officers,  and  yet 
giving  orders  to  all,  infusing  into  the  rank  and  file  of  his  army  enthu- 
siasm and  zeal,  harmonizing  all  petty  difficulties,  and  giving  a  unity 
to  the  whole  school  system  which  can  in  no  other  way  be  obtained. 

Such  a  man  deserves  to  be  well  paid.  He  should  have  wisdom, 
knowledge,  tact,  and,  above  all,  he  should  know  how  to  train  the 
minds  of  the  young,  to  correct  their  faults  and  to  develop  their  vir- 
tues. He  should  be  a  man  to  whom  all  his  assistants  will  look  with 
confidence  and  respect,  and  whom  the  scholars  will  regard  with 
almost  the  deference  due  to  a  father.  He  should  be  an  educator,  not 
merely  an  instructor.  If  in  any  town  there  are  several  graded  schools* 
the  teachers  in  each  should  be  responsible  to  the  principal,  the 
principals  to  the  acting  school  visitor  or  superintendent  of  schools, 
this  officer  should  constantly  consult  and  report  to  the  board  of  visit- 
ors, (or  the  board  of  education  as  it  may  be  termed,)  and  they  should 
be  held  to  account  by  the  public  No  other  plan  will  secure  a  just 
system  of  checks  on  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most 
weighty,  of  our  social  institutions. 

In  closing  this  article  we  are  well,  aware  that  the  subject  has  by 
no  means  been  ezbausted.  If  we  succeed  in  arresting  the  attention, 
and  in  assisting  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  engaged,  throughout  our 
State,  in  shaping  the  systems  of  public  instruction,  we  shall  have  ac- 
complished all  at  which  we  aim. 

We  have  only  to  repeat,  that  such  a  graded  system  of  schools  as 
we  describe,  commends  itself  to  the  public  approbation,  on  grounds 
of  economy,  efficiency  of  instruction,  progress  in  scholarship,  ease  of 
discipline,  and  the  possibility  of  thorough  superintendence.  While 
its  most  satisfactory  results  can  only  be  demonstrated  in  cities  and 
towns  where  the  population  gathers  round  a  center,  yet  many  of  its 
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ftdvantagei  can  be  aeenred  if  there  are  only  enough  soholan  to  form 
D  one  building  three  separate  lOoms  or  classes.  Let  no  one  despair 
of  acoomplishiog  somefliing,  because  he  cannot  effect  all  which  he 
would  be  glad  to  bring  about  £7ery  step  in  ad7ance  is  a  positive 
advantage.    Each  success  makes  future  notories  more  certain. 

We  long  to  see  the  State  of  Oonnecticnt,  small  in  extent^  but  great 
in  the  influence  which  its  sons  exert,  come  forward  and  assume  in 
all  departments  of  education,  the  front  rank  to  whichf  by  the  inher- 
ited wisdom  of  our  &thers,and  the  inherent  intelligence^  enterprise 
and  common  sense  of  the  present  generationi  it  holds  a  preemption 
right 

New  Haysn.  D.  C.  Q. 
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c. 


SCHOOL  UBBARIES. 


CmCULAR. 


The  school  law  provides  for  the  payment  from  the  State  Treasury,  of 
money  to  school  districts,  for  library  purposes,  on  the  following  con- 
ditiona. 

Every  district  in  the  State  which  shall  raise  ten  dollars,  by  tax  or 
subscription,  &r  a  sohodi  library  or  for  philoeophioal  and  cbemical 
apparatus,  is  entitled  to  ten  dollars  from  the  State  the  first  year,  and 
^y^  dollars  annually  afterward,  upon  condition  that  a  like  aum  be 
raised  for  the  same  purpose. 

Districts  that  would  ayail  themselves  of  this  offer  from  the  State 
must  actually  raise  the  amount  required,  either  by  a  district  tax  or  by 
subscription,  and  send  a  certificate  of  the  fiict  to  the  Superintendent  of 
C!ommon  Schools,  New  Britain,  who  will  draw  an  order  for  the  same. 

FORM  OF  CSRTIFIOATE  FOB  FIRST  INSTALLMENT. 

(Nahb  of  Towv.    Datb.) 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Oonmion  Schools : 

This  is  to  certify.  That  District  has 

raised  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  a  School  Library, 

By  flttbseriptioQ         .....$ 

By  taxation,       .  <         . 


Amount,  •  •  •      $ 

In  acooidanoe  with  the  provision  of  the  School  Law  you  are  re- 
quested to  forward  your  order  to  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  sum  of 
ten  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  like  manner. 

(Signed,  The  Committee^  or  the  CkcUrman  thereof,) 
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FORM  OF  CERTIFICATE  FOR  SECOND  INStALLMBNT. 

(Namx  of  Town  and  Datb.) 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

This  is  to  certify,  That  the  first  installment  of  ten  dollars,  received 
by  School  District  from  the  State  Treasury,  for  the 

purchase  of  a  School  Library,  was  duly  expended  for  books,  approved 
by  the  School  Visitors  of  this  town; 

An  additional  sum  of  {at  least  five)  dollars  has  been  raised  (5y  sulh 
scription  or  taxation)  for  a  similar  purpose  this  year,  and  you  are  re- 
quested to  forward  your  order  to  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  sum  of 
five  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  like  manner. 

(Signed  by  the  Committee  or  ) 

(the  Chairman  thereof.       \  Co""'«««  of  ^^  »»*"<>»• 

The  form  for  the  third  and  future  installments  should  be  similar, 
except  instead  of  **  first  installment  of  ten  dollars,"  should  read 
**  seoond  "  or  *'  third,"  d^c.,  ^  installments  of  five  dollaia." 

The  law  requires  that  the  books  selected  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Visitors  for  each  town. 

FORM  OF  (BRTIFIOATE  OF  APPBOYAL  BT  SCHOOL  YlffiTOBS. 

(Town.    Date.) 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  Board  of  School  Visitors  of  the  Town  of 

,  approve  of  the  purcha&e  by 
School  District  of  said  town,  for  a  School  Library,  the  sets  in  the  cata- 
logue recommended  by  the  State  Superintendent,  numbered 

,  the  volumes  in  said  catalogue  numbered  y  or 

the  following  books,  viz :    (Here  the  Titles.) 

(Signed,  By  majority  of  Board, 

Acting  Visitor,  or  both  of  them.) 

The  Board  of  each  town  are  also  required  to  make  proper  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  management,  use  iind  safe  keeping  of  such  libraries. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  are  inserted  as  an  aid  to  School 
Visitors.    They  have  adopted  them  in  several  towns. 
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RULES  AND  BE61TI«ATI0NS  FOB  SCHOOL  LIBRARIBa 

RKCOMMENDKD. 

L  The  difitrict  committee,  clerk,  and  treasurer  shall  constitute  a 
Board  of  Trustees,  who  shall  have  a  general  charge  of  the  Library,  ap- 
point a  suitable  person  to  act  as  Librarian,  and  said  Trustees  shall,  at 
the  annual  meetiijg,  make  a  report  to  the  district,  which  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  School  Visitors,  respecting  the  number  of  volumes  and 
condition  of  the  Librarv. 

m 

II.  The  Librariim  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Trustees  for  all  matters 
oonoeoted  with  the  Library,  and  upon  accepting  the  office,  he  shall 
give  to  the,Trustees  a  receipt,  containing  the  names  of  all  the  volumes, 
and  stating  the  condition  of  the  same,  and  upon  surrendering  his  trust, 
he  shall  give  unto  them  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  volumes  intrusted 
to  him.  If  new  books  are  added  after  he  enters  upon  his  duties,  he 
ahall  give  to  said  Trustee  an  additional  receipt,  containing  the  names 
and  condition  of  the  same.  For  his  services,  the  Librarian  shall  receive 
such  compensation  as  the  Trustees  may  decide  sufficient. 

2.  The  Librarian  shall  keep  a  book,  in  which  he  shall  record  the 
names  of  those  entitle  to  receive  books,  and  the  number  of  each 
book  delivered,  the  time  of  its  delivery,  and  to  whom  delivered.  He 
shall  also  keep  a  &ir  catalogue  for  the  use  of  those  who  desire  to  select 
books. 

III.  The  Library  shall  be  kept  in  such  place  as  the  Trustees  may 
direct,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  district. 

IV.  Each  book  shall  be  well  covered,  distinctly  numbered,  and  con- 
tain the  name  and  number  of  the  district  to  which  it  belongs,  and  no 
number  shall  be  changed.  ^ 

Y.  Books  may  be  drawn  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  subject  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  hereafter  named.  Minors  may  draw  in  their 
own  names,  but  on  the  responsibility  of  their  parents  or  guardians.  If 
the  number  of  applicants  for  books  shall,  at  any^  time,  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  ready  for  delivery,  only  one  volume  shall  be  allowed  to  a 
family. 

1.  Only  one  volume  shall  be  taken  by  one  person  at  a  time,  and  any 
one  having  drawn  a  book,  must  return  it  before  he  can  be  allowed  to 
draw  another. 

2.  Books  may  be  drawn  at  such  times  as  the  Trustees  may  decide. 
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8.  No  books  shall  be  retained  longer  than  two  weeks  at  a  time, — 
providedf  howerer,  if  the  same  is  not  wanted  by  any  other  person,  it 
may  be  taken  for  an  additional  two  weeks. 

4.  If  books  are  not  returned  in  two  weeks,  the  drawer  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  ten  cents  for  every  octavo  kept  more  than  two  weeks, 
and  ^ve  cents  per  week  for  every  smaller  work. 

5.  If  a  volume  is  kept  more  than  four  weeks,  the  person  so  keeping 
it  shall  be  notified  of  his  delinquency  by  the  Librarian,  and  if  nos  re* 
turned  within  a  week  thereafter,  it  shall  be  considered  as  lost,  and  the 
holder  be  fined  accordingly. 

6.  If  any  volume  shall  be  injured  or  destroyed,  it  shall  be  made  good 
by  the  person  in  whose  name  it  was  drawn,— and  if  it  belongs  to  a 
series,  the  damages  to  the  set  shall  be  paid. 

?.  The  Librarian  shall  have  a  set  of  these  rules  posted  where  thej 
can  be  seen. 


D, 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


GIBGULAIL 


Tbx  followiDg  from  the  circular  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Normal 
School,  gives  the  condition  of  the  admittance  to  that  institution* 

Any  person,  either  male  or  female,  may  apply  to  the  School  Visitors 
of  any  school  society  for  admission  to  the  school,  hy  making  a  written 
declaration  that  "his  [or  her]  object  in  so  applying  is  to  qualify 
himself  [or  herself]  for  the  employment  of  a  common  school  teacher, 
and  that  it  is  his  [or  her]  intention  to  engage  in  that  employment  in 
this  State.** 

FOSM  OF  APPLICATION. 

[Date.] 
To  the  School  Visitors  of 
I  hereby  respectfully  signify  my  desire  to  procure  a  Certificate  of 
Recommendation  for  admission  to  the  State  Normal  School. 

And  I  hereby  declare  that  my  object  in  seeking  admission  to  the 
school  is  to  qualify  myself  for  the  employment  of  a  Common  School 
Teacher,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to  engage  in  that  employment  in 
this  State. 

[Signature.] 

The  School  Visitors  are  authorized  to  grant  a  Certificate  of  Ad- 
mission to  the  school,  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  found,  on 
examination  by  them,  possessed  of  the  qualifications  required  of 
teachers  of  Common  Schools  in  this  State,  and  suitable  in  respect  to 
age,  character,  talents  and  attainments,  to  be  received  as  a  pupil  in  the 
Normal  School. 
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GERTIFIOATE  OF  ItEOOHHENDATION. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  the  certificate  which  should  be  given 
by  School  Visitors  to  the  Candidates  whom  they  recommend  for  ad- 
mission : 

[Date.] 

T^is  is  to  certify, 

That, 
has  been  examined  by  the  School  Visitors  of 

Society,  and  approved  as  possessed  of  the  qualifications  required  of 
teachers  of  common  schools  in  this  State,  and  that  he  [or  she]  is  hereby 
recommended  by  the  said  Visitors  to  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  as  a  suitable  person,  by  his  [or  her]  age,  character,  talents  and 
attainments,  to  be  received  as  a  pupil  in  that  institution. 

[Signed  by  the  Chairman.] 

Applicants  duly  recommended  by  the  School  Visitors  can  forward 
their  certificates  directly  to  ,the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  at 
New  Britain,  who  will  inform  them  of  the  time  when  they  must  report 
themselves  to  any  vaoant  places  in  the  school. 

Any  persons  once  regularly  admitted  to  the  school,  can  remain  con- 
nected with  the  same  for  three  years,  and  will  not  lose  their  places  by 
temporary  absence  in  teaching  common  schools  in  this  State,  such  ex- 
perience, in  connection  with  the  instruction  of  the  institution,  being  con* 
sidered  a  desirable  part  of  a  teacher's  training. 


E. 


ClfiCULARS  TO  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


The  following  circulars  and  blank  forms  were  sent  to  School  Visitors 
in  the  month  of  January,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  various  school 
officers  in  complying  with  the  law,  requiring  annual  reports. 

CIRCULAR  TO  ACTING  SCHOOL  VISITORS. 

OVFICB  OF  SUPBRIKTBNDBNT  OF  CoMHON  ScBOOLS, 

New  Britain^  Conn,^  January  Isi,  1859. 

Gbntlemsn  :  The  School  Laws  of  this  State  require  the  Committee 
of  every  district  to  make  a  written  report  to  the  Board  of  School  Visit- 
ors of  the  town,  on  or  before  the  30th  day  of  September,  in  each  year. 

Blanks  have  been  prepared  to  aid  the  committees  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  and  are  enclosed  to  you  with  this  circular. 

Many  of  the  facts  required  can  be  most  easily  obtained  while  the 
schools  are  in  session.  You  are  therefore  requested  to  distribute  the 
blanks  as  soon  as  convenient,  and  in  every  instance,  if  possible,  so  that 
the  Committees  will  receive  them  before  the  close  of  the  winter  schools. 

The  facts  given  by  the  District  Committees  will  furnish  the  statistics 
for  answers  to  a  portion  of  the  inquiries  which  the  law  authorizes  the 
Superintendent  to  make  of  School  Visitors.  Blanks  with  these  inqui- 
ries accompany  this  circular. 

The  law.  Sec.  8d,  Chap.  5,  requires  Acting  Visitors  to  make  full  an* 
nual  reports  of  the  condition  of  Common  Schools  under  their  super- 
vision, and  of  all  the  important  facts  connected  with  the  same,  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Octo- 
ber, annually. 
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These  reports  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  answers  to  ioquiries  pro- 
posed on  the  printed  sheet,  and  are  supposed  to  be  based  upon  the  ob- 
servations of  the  Acting  Visitors  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties. 

The  reports  for  the  last  year  were  usually  full,  and  conveyed  to  the 
Superintendent  much  important  information,  in  relation  to  our  Common 
Schools,  which  he  could  not  easily  obtain  in  any  other  way. 

The  interest  manifested  by  Schooi  Visitors,  and  their  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  our  schools,  g^ve  the  fullest  assurance  that  their  duties, 
though  sometimes  onerous,  will  be  cheerfully  performed. 

The  subscriber  will  be  happy  to  codperate  with  the  various  school  offi- 
cers in  promoting  any  desirable  measures  for  the  advancement  of  popu- 
lar education. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

DAVID  N.  CAMP, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schoole. 


DISTRICT  COMMITTEES  RETURN. 

The  undersigned,  Committee  of  School  District  No.         ,  of  the 
Town  of  ,  herewith  return  answers  to  the  questions 

proposed  below,  for  the  year  ending  August  81st,  1859. 

District  Committee. 

Length  of  winter  term,  in  weeks,        ;  of  summer  do.. 
Number  of  children  registered  in  winter,  boys,  ;  girls, 

Number  of  children  registered  in  summer,  boys,  ;  girls, 

Average  attendance  in  winter,  boys,  ;  girls, 

Average  attendance  in  summer,  boys,  ;  girls. 

Number  over  16  years  of  age,  in  winter,  ;  in  summer, 

Number  of  male  teachers  in  winter,  ;  female  do.. 

Number  of  male  teachers  in  summer,  ;  female  do.. 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers,  per  month,  including  board, 
Average  wages  of  female  teachers,  per  week,  including  board. 
Number  of  public  examinations. 
Number  of  lectures  on  education, 
Number  of  visits  from  district  committee, 
Number  of  visits  from  school  visitors, 
Number  of  visits  from  others. 
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Amount  of  money  received  from  the  State  fund, 

town  deposit  fund, 
town  tax, 
district  tax, 
rate  bills  or  tuition, 
other  sources. 

Amount  expended  for  new  school  houses,  or  for  repairs, 

apparatus, 
school  libraiy, 

Number  of  volumes  in  library, 

Amount  expended  for  teachers'  salaries, 

Amount  expended  for  other  purposes, 

Number  of  pupils  in — 


M 
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Reading, 
Do.  Grammar, 
Do.  Book-keeping, 
Do.   Writing, 


Spelling, 
Geography, 
Composition, 
Drawing, 


Arithmetic, 
History, 
Declamation, 
Algebra, 


Number  in  each  of  other  branches. 


OrFIOE  or  SUPXRINTENDENT  OV  COMMOK  SOHOOLS, 

New  Britain^  Janiuiry  1<(,  18Q0. 

To  Committees  of  School  Districts  : 

The  School  Laws  require  that  District  Committees  shall,  on  or  before 
the  30th  day  of  September  in  each  year,  make  a  written  report  to  the 
Board  of  School  Visitors.  This  report  should  include  answers  to  the 
inquiries  on  the  opposite  page,  for  the  year  ending  August  Slst 

The  School  Law,  Chap.  VI,  Sec.  2d,  provides  that  no  district  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  its  share  of  public  money  from  the  State  Treasur)', 
unless  such  report  shall  have  been  made. 

The  answers  to  a  part  of  the  questions  will  be  most  conveniently  ob- 
tained while  the  sdiools  are  in  session.  The  blanks  are  therefore  sent, 
so  as  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Committees  before  the  winter  schools  cloea. 

It  18  very  desirable  that  these  reports  be  returned  to  the  School  Vis- 
itors before  the  20th  September. 

DAVID  N.  CAMP, 

Supmntendemt  of  Common  Schools, 
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CIRCULAR^ 

Akd  Inquiries  relating  to  Common  Schools^  to  he  answered  by  School 

Visitors, 

Offios  of  Supbiuntbndent  or  Common  Schools, 

yew  Britain,  January  1st,  1859. 

To  the  Acting  School  VtsitOTy  or  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  several 
towns, 

Gbntlsmbn  :  Yon  are  respectfully  requested  to  answer  the  following 
inquiries,  relatiye  to  Common  Schools,  and  forward  the  same  to  this 
office  in  the  accompanying  envelop,  on  or  before  the  Slst  day  of  Octo- 
ber next.  Many  of  the  facts  required  can  be  obtained  from  the  reports 
of  district  committees,  which  are  required  by  law  to  be  made  to  the 
Board  of  School  Visitors  in  the  month  of  September. 

When  an  exact  answer  to  an  inquiry  cannot  be  given,  please  give  an 
approximate  one  and  mark  it  '^estimated." 

In  replying  to  inquiries  18  and  19,  where'  the  teacher  is  boarded  by 
the  district,  please  add  to  the  actual  wages  the  estimated  value  of  board. 
Any  additional  facts  you  may  deem  it  expedient  to  communicate,  the 
undersigned  will  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  receive. 

DAVID  N.  CAMP, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 


Returns  respecting  the  Common  Schools  in  the  town  of 
for  the  year  ending  August  3lBt,  1859,  made  by 

(Date.)  ( 

1.  Number  of  districts. 

2.  Number  of  public  or  common  schools, 

3.  Arerage  length  in  weeks,  of  winter  schools, 

4.  Average  length  in  weeks,  of  summer  schools, 
6.  Number  of  boys  registered  in  winter, 

6.  Number  of  girls  registered  in  winter, 

7.  Number  of  boys  registered  in  summer, 
6.  Number  of  girls  registered  in  sommer, 
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9.  Average  attendance  of  bojs  in  winter, 

10.  Average  attendance  of  girls  in  winter, 

11.  Average  attendance  of  boys  in  summer, 

12.  Average  attendance  of  giris  in  summer,  .    * 

13.  Number  of  pupils  over  16  years  of  age, 

14.  Number  of  male  teachers  in  winter, 

15.  Number  of  male  teachers  in  summer, 

16.  Number  of  female  teachers  in  winter, 

17.  Number  of  female  teachers  in  summer, 

18.  Average  wages,  per  month,  of  male  leachers,  including  board, 

19.  Average  wages,  per  month,  of  female  teachers,  including  board, 

20.  Number  of  teachers  who  have  taught  the  same  school  two  or  more 

successive  terms, 

21.  Number  of  teachers  who  never  taught  till  this  year, 

22.  Number  of  districts  in  which  no  legal  school  has  been  kept  and  the 

reason, 

23.  Amount  of  money  received  from  the  School  fund, 

24.  Amount  of  money  received  from  the  town  deposit  fund, 

25.  Amount  of  money  received  from  other  funds  or  contributions, 

26.  Amount  of  town  tax  for  schools,  during  the  year, 

27.  Number  of  districts  which  assess  a  ^  Rate-bill,'*  or  receive  tuition 

from  resident  pupils, 

28.  Efiitimated  amount  of  such  assessments,  or  tuition,  during  the  year, 

29.  Number  of  districts  which  have  assessed  a  property  tax  for  support 

of  schools,  exclusive  of  town  tax, 

30.  Amount  so  assessed  during  the  year,  exclusive  of  amount  raised  for 

school-houses, 

31.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  new  school  houses, 

32.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  repairs  of  school  houses, 

33.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  apparatus, 

34.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  school  libraries, 

35.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  teachers'  salaries, 

36.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  other  purposes, 

37.  Number  of  new  school  houses  erected  during  the  year, 

38.  Number  of  school  houses  in  a  very  good  condition, 

39.  Number  of  school  houses  in  a  fair  condition, 

40.  Number  of  school  houses  in  very  bad  condition, 

41.  Number  of  schools  of  two  grades, 

42.  Number  of  schools  of  three  or  more  grades, 

43.  Number  of  schools  supported  entirely  by  private  tuition* 
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44.  Bstimated  number  of  pupils  in  these  scbooki 

45.  Estimated  amount  paid  for  tuition  in  these  schools, 

46.  Number  of  districts  which  have  Holbrodc's  school  apparatusi 
47.'  Number  of  districts  which  have  outline  maps, 

48.  Number  of  districts  which  have  a  school  library, 

49.  Aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  the  same, 

50.  Number  of  public  examiuations, 

51.  Number  of  lectures  on  education, 

52.  Number  of  visits  by  school  visitors, 

53.  Number  of  visits  by  parents  and  others, 

54.  Number  of  pupils  in  reading, 

55.  Number  of  pupils  in  spelling, 

56.  Number  of  pupils  in  arithmetic, 

57.  Number  of  pupils  in  grammar, 

58.  Number  of  pupils  in  geography, 

59.  Number  of  pupils  in  history, 

60.  Number  of  pupils  in  book-keeping, 

61.  Number  of  pnpib  in  declamation, 

62.  Number  of  pupils  in  writing, 

63.  Number  of  pupils  in  drawing, 
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FAIRFIELD  COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 
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FAIRFIELD  COUNTY— Continued. 


TOWNS. 
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*  The  returns  from  this  town  were  incomplete, 
f  The  returns  were  sent,  but  were  not  received. 
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LITCHFIELD  COUNTY— CJohtinukd. 


TOWNS. 
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Number  of  districts  which  assess  a  **  Kate  Bill,"  or 
;    "^  •*        receive  tuition  from  residents. 

'    ^    Estimated  amount  of  such  assessment,  or  tuition, 
;    g        during  the  year. 

^    Number  of  districts  which  have  assessed  a  property 
®        tax  for  support  of  schools,  exclusive  of  town  tax. 

;    10     Amount  so  assessed  during  the  year,  exclusive  of 
;    ^        amount  raised  for  school  houses. 

■ 

Amount  of  money  expended  for  new  school  houses. 

.   ©  ©  ©  ©  © 

:    to    Amount  of  money  expended  for  repair  of  school 
:   S        houses. 
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TOLLAND  COUNTY. 
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TOLLAND  COUNTY— CoKTiKiTKD. 
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LIST  OP  TEACHERS'  CONVENTIONS  OR  INSTITUTES, 

HELD    IN   CONNECTICUT,   FROM    1839  UP   TO   THE   PRESENT   TIME. 


At  Hartford,           .    .            ...  in  October,  1839. 

«  «  November,  1846. 

Winsted, \  "  April,  1847. 

Litchfield,      .....«"  « 

Tolland, "  September,    " 

Middletown, u          a  a 

Brooklyn, "          «  « 

Essex, "          ''  « 

NewMilford, "          «  " 

New  London,         ....""  " 

Hebron, "          "  " 

Manchester, "          "  " 

Norwich, "  October,  " 

New  Haven,          ....««  « 

Norwalk, u  '      u  a 

Goshen, u         a  u 

Danbury, "         "  .     « 

Waterbury, an  a 

Farmington, "          "  " 

South  Woodstock,          .        .       .  "         «  « 

Birmingham, "  September,  1848. 

DeepEiver, «           "  "/ 

Portersville, "            "  " 

Canterbury, «           "  " 

,      Berlin, «            «  « 

Watertown, "           «  « 

Windsor, «            «  " 

Durham, «            «  « 
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At  Guilford, in  October,  1«48. 

Newtown, an  u 

Stamford, «        ci  ic 

Danielsonville,       ....""  " 

Mansfield  Centre,      ....«"  « 

Norfolk, «         «  a 

Ellington, a        u  « 

Lebanon, «        «  u 

Meriden, «  April,  " 

Plymouth, "  October,  1849. 

Haddam, a        a  u 

Meriden, «        «  u 

Vernon, it        cc  a 

Pomfret, an  u 

Greenville, an  « 

Suffield, «  November,    « 

Bridgeport, «        <c  u 

Fairfield, "  September,  1860. 

Wolcottville, u        it  a 

Avon, «  October,  " 

Wallingford, a        u  u 

Ansonia, a        u  u 

Qainebang, <c        «  u 

New  London,         ....""  " 

East  Haddam, a        «  « 

Kockville, «        <c        ,      u 

Greenwich, «  November,    " 

Cornwall, a        ti  « 

Thompsonville,  ....""  " 

New  Preston,        .        .        .        .        "  October,  1861. 

Stafford, «       .«<  « 

Colchester, a        u  u 

Naugatnck,       .....""  " 

Norwalk, «        «  u 

Essex,      * «        **  «   • 

Glastenbnrj,  ....««  " 

Ashford, «        «  u 
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At  Clinton, 
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Tolland,     . 
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Brookfield,     . 
Winsted,  . 
Thompson, 
Mystic, 
Waterbury,    . 
Bristol, 
Norwich, 
Willimantic, 
Bockville, 
Litchfield, 
Clinton, 
Danbury, 
South  Coventry, 
Essex, 

Falls  Village, 
Bridgeport, 
Cheshire, 
Windsor,  . 
Colchester,    . 
Danielsonville, 
Haddam, 
Woodbury, 
New  London, 
Branford, 
Newtown, 
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At  Somers,     .        .        .        .  ^     .        .in  October,      1856, 

West  Hartford,      .        .        .        .        "  November,  " 

Brooklyn, an  a 

Deep  River,  .        .        .        .        "  April,  1857. 

Rockville, "  May,  " 

Woodstock, "  September,*  " 

Thompsonville,         .        .        .        .     "  October,  " 

Birmingham,         ....""  " 

-    New  Canaan, 44        4«  44 

New  Hartford,      ....""  " 

Lyme, 44        44  44 

Stafford  Springs,    .        .        .         .        "  April,  1858. 

Portland, "      "  " 

Fair  Haven, "  September,  " 

Greenwich, "  October,  ^' 

Stonington, 44        «  44 

East  Hartford, an  « 

Willimantic,  ....""  « 

Salisbury, "  November,  " 
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REPORT 


or  TBS 


ttjermlfiiknl  of  Common  ^c|00l5, 


TO  TES 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY, 


MAY  SESSION,  1860. 


H^mitls  }fn  (Bxhtt  ai  i\t  f  tgislatwt. 


HARTFORD: 
DAY  &  CLABK,  STATE  PEINTERS. 

1860. 


REPORT. 


To  the  General  Assemblt/  of  the  Slate  of  Connecticut : 

ht  compliance  with  the  reqnirementB  of  the  law,  I  respect- 
fully submit  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Common  Schools. 

The  evidences  of  improyement  mentiened  in  the  last 
^report  are  still  exhibited,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  State  are 
more  marked  than  at  any  previous  time*  The  increasing 
interest  in  common  schools  is  leading  to  a  full  and  earnest 
discussion  of  plans  and  means  for  general  education,  which, 
it  is  believed,  will  result  in  more  intelligent  action,  and 
greater  good  to  the  cause. 

One  evidence  of  the  advancement  of  common  school 
education  is  seen  in  the  greater  proportionate  attendance. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  the  last  twenty  years,  the  proportion 
of  children  of  foreign  birth  has  rapidly  increased  in  most  of 
our  cities,  and  that  for  various  reasons  many  of  these  are 
never  sent  to  common  schools.  Yet,  during  this  time,  the 
ratio  of  attendance  to  the  enumeration  has  steadily  increased, 
especially  during  the  last  five  years.  In  Hartford,  in  1838, 
there  were  2,533  persons  enumerated,  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  sixteen,  and  1,315,  or  47  per  cent  in  common 
schools.  In  1859,  there  were  5,269  enumerated,  and  2,873, 
or  52  per  cent  in  common  schools.  In  New  London,  64  per 
cent  were  in  common  schools,  in  1838,  and  in  1859,  71 
per  cent  In  Norwich,  66  per  cent  attended  in  1838, 
and  in  1859,  75  per  cent     In   Bridgeport,  the  number  in 


common  schools  was  49  per  cent,  in  1838,  and  in  1859, 
58  per  cent  In  the  city  of  Middletown,  of  835  enumerated 
in  1838,  bat  276  or  less  than  32  per  cent,  were  in  common 
schools,  while  in  1859,  of  1,171  enumerated,  708  or  more 
than  60  per  cent  were  in  common  schools.  In  some  dis- 
tricts the  ratio  of  increased  attendance  is  still  greater. 

Another  evidence  of  improvement  is  in  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  school  buildings  and  grounds. 
This  chauge  has  been  so  great  in  the  last  four  years,  that  we 
need  not  go  so  far  back  for  a  comparison.  In  1856,  but  454 
school-houses  were  reported  in  good  condition  while  there 
are  now  798,  many  of  them  not  only  convenient,  but  tasteful 
in  architecture,  attractive  to  pupils  and  parents.  Maps, 
libraries  and  apparatus  have  been  provided  to  a  great  extent 
within  the  last  four  years. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  changes  which  has  taken 
place  is  that  which  relates  to  teachers  and  their  permaneacy. 
In  1838,  there  were  but  85  teachers  in  the  State  who  fol- 
lowed the  business  as  a  profession,  or  were  permanently 
engaged  in  the  employment;  now  there  are  more  than  700, 
who  make  it  their  only  business,  and  are  employed  in  the 
same  schools  continuously.  More  particular  facts  in  regard 
to  these  evidences  of  improvement  will  be  found  under  the 
appropriate  heads  in  this  report  While  the  outward  appli- 
ances of  good  common  ^schools  have  not  been  neglectedi 
more  time  has  been  given,  the  past  year,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  methods  of  instruction  and  government  in  the 
school  room.  Besides  the  attention  given  to  this  subject  at 
the  Normal  school  and  at  teachers'  Institutes,  schools  have 
been  visited  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  such  sug- 
gestions made  as  the  circumstances  seemed  to  require. 
Teachers,  school  visitors,  committees  and  parents,  have  been 
cordial  and  hearty  in  their  co-operation.  There  are  many 
places  in  the  State  where  all  necessary  means  are  provided 
and  the  common  schools  are  not  only  common,  open  free  to 
all,  but  are  really  superior  schools,  offering  advantages  equal 
to  those  found  in  our  best  private  schools  and  academies. 
Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done,  before  every  child 


in  the  Stat|^  can  receive  the  advanta^s  of.  a  good  common 
edacation. 

DISTRICT  AND  TOWN  REPORTS. 

The  reports  of  district  committees  to  school  visitors  have 
been  more  complete  and  promptly  made  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year,  yet  the  visitors  of  a  few  towns  are  still  much 
annoyed  by  the  neglect  of  school  committees  to  perform  the 
duties  required  by  law.  As  blank  forms  with  every  question 
printed,  which  committees  are  required  to  answer,  are  placed 
in  their  hands  early  in  the  year,  the  labor  of  making  up  the 
annual  report  would  be  very  trifling  if  attended  to  at  the 
proper  time.  If  committees  have  not  sufficient  knowledge 
and  interest  to  fill  up  a  blank  report,  it  is  certainly  question- 
able whether  they  are  the  proper  guardians  of  interests  so 
important' as  those  relating  to  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  State,  for  if  they  can  not  report  the  condition  of 
schools  and  the  disposition  made  of  public  money,  they  are 
not  fitted  to  select  teachers,  or  to  pxpend  the  money  appro- 
priated for  the  benefit  of  schools. 

The  reports  from  school  visitors  to  the  superintendent 
were  usually  made  as  required  by  law,  with  the  exception  of 
delay  in  a  few  towns.  Statistical  returns  have  also  been 
received  from  nearly  every  town.  Tables  compiled  from 
these  returns,  and  extracts  from  the  reports  of  acting  visitors 
will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  report 

The  provisions  of  the  law  requiring  the  reports  from  the 
districts  to  the  town  officers,  and  from  the  town  boards  to 
the  State  officers,  appear  to  be  wise,,  as  it  is  only  by  means 
o&  these  reports  that  the  towns  become  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  common  schools,  or  that  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  their  condition  can  be  made  to  the  General 
Assembly,  as  the  law  requires.  It  is  generally  true  that 
those  towns  and  districts  which  neglect  to  make  prompt  and 
full  reports,  are  those  which  are  most  destitute  of  good 
school  buildings  and  the  other  important  requisites  of  good 
schools,  or  have  failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds.  Printed  reports 
were  received  the  past  year  from  several  cities  and  towns. 
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SCHOOL-HOUSES.  # 

Fifty-two  school-houses  have  been  erected  daring  the  past 
year.  Most  of  these  have  been  in  agricaltoral  districts 
where  less  expensive  buildings  were  needed  than  in  city  and 
village  districts*  Nearly  all  the  new  school-houses  have  been 
furnished  with  seats  and  desks  of  improved  constructioOi 
convenient  for  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  a  part  of  the 
rooms  are  supplied  with  maps,  charts  and  all  the  appliances 
requisite  for  a  first  class  schooL  Capacious  and  pleasant 
school  grounds  are  provided  in  many  places,  and  taste  and 
skill  have  made  these  attractive.  The  instances  are  now 
rare,  where  school-houses  are  erected  on  the  highway,  with* 
out  play  grounds  and  out  buildings.  A  number  of  school- 
houses  before  reported  in  fair  condition,  have  been  re-seated 
and  otherwise  improved. 

The  whole  amount  expended  in  new  buildings  and  repairs 
the  past  year,  is  about  seventy  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
whole  sum  thus  expended  during  the  last  five  years,  is  five 
hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  dollars.  Although  school- 
houses  like  all  other  buildings  are  subject  to  the  law  of 
decay,  and  a  considerable  sum  must  be  employed  each  year 
in  sustaining  an  average  condition  of  these  buildings,  there 
is  still  abundant  evidence  that  there  is  improvement  in  their 
style  and  convenience.  ^ While  about  four  hundred  were  re- 
ported in  bad  condition  in  1856,  there  are  but  two  hundred 
and  twenty-one  thus  reported  the  present  year.  The  best 
interests  of  common  schools,  as  well  as  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  law,  seem  to  require  that  school  visitors  should  use 
their  influence  and,  if  necessary,  exercise  the  power  conferr^ 
upon  them,  to  secure  suitable  school  buildings,  in  all  cases 
where  schools  receive  for  their  support  any  portion  of  the 
public  money. 

TEACHERS. 

The  want  of  properly  qualified  teachers  has  been  a  hin- 
drance to  the  elevation  of  common  schools.  It  has  been 
difficult  to  secure  as  instructors,  persons  of  liberal  culture, 
who  comprehended  fully  the  great  work  of  education,  and 
could  command  the  respect  of  the  intelligent  and  cultivated, 


while  at  the  same  time  they  were  skillfal  in  the  art  of  in- 
struction, and  able  to  secure  obedience  and 'maintain  author- 
ity  inJhe  school  room.  Parents  and  citizens  have  often  been 
ready  to  provide  the  requisite  accommodations  for  good 
schools,  and  means  for  their  support,  and  have  been  willing 
to  send  their  children  to  common  schools,  if  they  could  be 
assured  that  competent  teachers  could  be  procured  and  per^ 
malfently  retained.  The  absence  of  this  class  has,  in  some 
cases,  led  to  the  employment  of  those,  who,  though  able  to 
teach  acceptably  in  certain  situations,  were  yet  not  compe- 
tent either  in  force  of  character,  literary  attainments,  or  pro- 
fessional skill,  for  the  places  to  which  they  were  appointed. 
The  results  of  these  forced  arrangements  have  been  disas- 
trous, bringing  distrust  upon  the  common  school  system, 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  private  schools  or  to  other 
arrangements  unfavorable  to  the  success  of  common  schools. 
Something  more  is  required  of  teachers,  than  listening  to 
daily  lessons,  recited  with  verbal  accuracy  from  text  books. 
They  must  be  able  to  arouse  and  quicken  the  youthful  mind, 
to  lead  it  along  in  that  course  of  discipline  which  will  make 
it  capable  of  right  action,  and  so  to  present  elements  of 
knowledge  that  they  may  be  clearly  apprehended  and  per- 
manently retained. 

The  number  of  thoroughly  qualified  teachers  is  annually 
increasing.  In  years  past,  while  Connecticut  has  been  send- 
ing.scores  of  teachers  to  other  states,  she  has  been  obliged  to 
supply  many  of  her  own  schools  from  abroad.  But  the 
accessions  to  the  number  of  graduates  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  and  the  number  of  graduates  from  colleges  and  high 
schools  who  have  chosen  the  teacher's  profession  and  have 
entered  upon  its  duties  with  enthusiasm,  have  brought  in- 
creased ability,  exalted  character  and  more  healthful  influ- 
ence to-this  profession,  while  teachers  of  long  and  successful 
experience  are  still  retained. 

Persons  of  ripe  scholarship  and  practical  skill  are  found  in 
some  of  our  common  schools.  The  inflaence  of  these  teach- 
ers is  correcting  the  false  impressions  so  long  prevalent  relat- 
ing to  common  school  education.     It  is  giving  character  to 
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the  work,  and  leading  to  more  correct  views  of  the  office  and 
power  of  common  schools.  A  supply  of  competent  teachers 
will  be  an  important  step  in  securing  those  changes  ai^  im- 
provements which  are  indispensable  to  the  complete  success 
of  this  great  enterprise. 

School  committees  are  more  careful  in  the  selection  of 
teachers,  and  the  examinations  for  certificates,  by  school 
visitors  are  more  thorough  and  complete.  Some  peifbns 
who  have  taught  school  for  several  terms,  have  been  rejected 
the  past  year,  as  incompetent,  while  others  have,  from  choicci 
left  the  work,  for  which  they  had  no  love,  and  few  proper 
qualifications.  The  evil  arising  from  the  employment  of 
unqualified  teachers  will  not  be  wholly  remedied  till  districts 
and  communities  are  more  awake  to  the  fearful  consequences 
of  misdirected  early  education,  and  school  visitors  will 
demand  that  the  teachers  of  common  schools  shall  be  per- 
sons of  irreproachable  moral  character,  possessing  the  mental 
discipline  and  knowledge  which  the  statute  requires,  and  are 
skillful  both  in  the  instruction  and  training  of  children. 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  an  increasing  desire  among 
teachers  who  are  at  all  successful,  to  become  fitted  more 
thoroughly  for  their  work,  and  to  adopt  such  methods  as 
have  been  tested  and  proved  good.  The  attendance  upon 
the  Normal  School,  of  those  who  have  taught  for  several 
terms,  the  large  numbers  collected  at  Teachers'  Institutes, 
the  interest  manifested  in  local  associations,  are  all  eviden- 
ces of  a  more  correct  sentiment  in  relation  to  the  require- 
ments and  duties  of  teachers. 

IRREGULAU  ATTENDANCE. 

Another  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  progress  is  irregular 
attendance.  This  evil  has  been  alluded  to  in  former  reports 
and  in  lectures  and  other  means  of  communications  with  the 
people  of  the  State.  School  visitors  have  repeatedly  referred 
to  the  subjects  in  their  reports,  both  to  towns  and  the  Super- 
intendent ;  still  it  is  of  so  great  importance  in  its  relations 
to  the  improvements  of  common  schools,  I  deem  it  my  duty 
again  to  call  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the 
facts  as  they  appear  from  the  reports  of  school  visitors. 


There  were  returned  to  the  Comptroller  in  1859, 103,103 
persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16.  Of  this  number 
nearly  82,000,  or  about  four-fifths,  were  in  the  common 
schools  some  portion  of  the  year.  The  greatest  number 
registered  as  connected  with  the  schools  at  one  and  the  same 
time  was  75,692.  The  average  attendance  for  that  year  was 
about  70  per  cent,  of  those  registered,  or  a  little  more  than 
50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  between  4  and  16.  A  por- 
tion of  those  who  are  not  enrolled  during  the  year  are  under 
six  years  of  age,  and  are  kept  out  of  school  because  parents 
believe  they  can  be  better  instructed  at  home  at  this  age. 
Part  are  detained  from  school  by  their  own  illness,  or  that 
of  parents  or  friends,  and  some  have  left  the  common  school 
fitted  for  business.  About  5,000  are  in  private  schools,  but 
a  large  number  of  proper  school  age  are  out  of  the  common 
schools,  without  any  other  school  advantages,  and  with  no 
good  excuse  whatever.  '  These  evils  of  entire  neglect  of 
school,  and  of  irregular  attendance,  may  undoubtedly  be 
ascribed,  partly  to  the  fact  that  in  many  districts  the  com- 
mon schools  in  past  years,  had  become  so  poor,  that  absence 
of  a  half  day,  or  even  of  several  days,  made  little  difference 
with  the  progress  of  the  pupil.  School-houses  were  poor, 
the  rooms  unventilated  and  very  inadequately  warmed  in 
winter.  Children  at  school  were  subjected  to  a  great  amount 
of  physical  suffering.  Colds,  headaches  and  in  some  cases, 
acute  dised.ses  were  the  legitimate  effects  of  attendance  at 
school.  The  seats  were  inconvenient  and  uncomfortable. 
Add  to  these  physical  evils,  the  fact  of  an  ignorant,  unsym- 
pathizing  teacher,  and  we  have  at  least  a  part  of  the  causes 
of  irregular  attendance  in  country  districts.  Teachers  were 
frequently  changed,  parents  became  little  Interested  in  them 
or  in  the  school,  and  readily  consented  to  the  absence  of 
their  children.  Pupils  were  detained  from  schools  for  trivial 
causes,  the  habit  of  irregular  attendance  was  formed  and  it 
will  take  many  years  to  correct  the  evil.  The  reports  of 
school  visitors  show  that  great  improvement  can  be  made  and 
that  a  good  degree  of  regular  attendance  may  in  most  cases 
be  secured.  It  is  hoped  that  as  better  accommodations  and 
teachers  are  provided  the  attendance  will  be  more  constant. 
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The  great  naraber  of  absences  not  only  operates  very  in- 
jnriously  on  the  absent  indiyidaals  and  the  school,  but  adds 
to  the  comparative  expense  of  each  child  edacated  in  the 
common  schools.  Thas  in  a  school  where  fifty  pupils  are  en- 
rolled, there  must  be  provision  made  for  the  accommodation 
and  instruction  of  fifty.  The  room  roust  be  of  sufficient  size, 
properly  warmed,  conveniently  seated,  and  a  suitable  teacher 
provided  for  the  whole  number.  Suppose  the  expense  for 
teacher's  wages,  fuel,  care  of  building,  etc.,  amounts  to  fifty 
dollars  a  month.  If  all  attend  rejgularly,  the  expense  to  each 
child  would  be  one  dollar,  but  if  the  average  attendance  is 
only  two-thirds  of  the  number  enrolled,  the  expense  on  an 
average  would  be  |^1.50  to  each. 

There  are,  in  the  State,  school  accommodations  for  about 
80,000  children.  The  whole  annual  expense  of  common 
schools  is  nearly  400,000  dollars  or  about  (5  to  each  child. 
The  average  attendance  however  is  but  little  over  50,000, 
yet  teachers,  rooms,  etc.,  are  provided  for  nearly  the  aggre- 
gate number  enrolled,  so  that  there  is  an  actual  loss  iii  the 
whole  State,  of  over  100,000  dollars  annually,  from  irregular 
attendance. 

It  is  a  question  which  has  alrectdy  attracted  the  attention, 
and  called  for  the  opinions  of  educators  and  statesmen, 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  just  and  more  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  to  have  the  income  from 
the  school  fund  and  other  public  moneys  distributed  to  dis- 
tricts in  proportion  to  the  average  attendance,  instead  of  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  between  4  and  16.  By 
the  present  mode  of  distribution,  some  districts  receive  from 
the  income  from  the  school  fund,  nearly  four  dollars  for  each 
child  educated  in  the  common  schools,  while  in  other  districts 
.  the  amount  is  but  one  dollar  and  a  half  for  each  child  thus 
educated.  The  laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  children 
in  factories  are  not  enforced  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  and 
a  large  number  of  those  of  proper  school  age,  and  for  whose 
education  the  State  provides,  are  in  no  school  whatever.  I 
believe  this  evilis  not  so  much  the  effect  of  the  wish  or 
action  of  superintendents  and  agents,  as  of  the  cupidity  and 
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necessity  of  parents,  who  receive  the  pittance  earned  by  the 
child.  The  subject  is  becoming  one  of  importance  in  our 
cities  and  manufacturing  villages  and  may  call  for  additional 
legislation.  * 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  evils  arising  from  the  want  of  uniformity  in  text-books 
still  exist  in  several  towns.  So  much  has  already  been  said 
of  the  difficulty  of  classifying  schools  and  of  providing  for 
the  necessary  recitations  where  a  diversity  of  text-books 
exists  it  seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  argument  here.  If 
the  common  schools  of  the  State  were  all  supplied  with 
thoroughly  qualified  teachers,  each  of  whom  had  a  suitable 
number  of  pupils  committed  to  his  charge,  the  subject  of 
text-books  would  be  of  less'  importance.  The  teacher  would 
be  able  to  make  all  books  useful,  or  to  bring  from  the 
resources  of  his  own  disciplined  and  well  furnished  mind, 
lessons  for  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  others,  if  he 
had  no  text-books. 

But  in  large  schools,  taught  by  teachers  of  limited  experi- 
ence, the  diversity  of  text-books  is  a  great  calamity,  perni- 
cious in  its  influence  upon  pupils  individually,  and  upon  the 
whole  school.  The  law  is  imperative  in  its  requisitions  in 
this  respect.  It  says ;  "  The  board  of  visitors  shall  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  management,  studies,  books, 
classification  and  discipline  of  the  school  in  the  town«" 
And  further,  "  The  district  committee  shall,  when  the 
scholars  are  not  properly  supplied  with  books,  and  their 
parents  or  guardians  are  too  poor  to  furnish  them,  provide  the 
same  at  the  expense  of  the  district" 

Where  the  school  visitors  of  a  town  have  adopted  a  list  of 
text-books  and  required  this  list  to  be  used  and  none  others, 
there  is  less  complaint  and  less  difficulty  than  in  those  towns 
where  a  great  variety  of  books  exists. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  AND  APPARATUS. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gain  information  relating  to 
the  operation  of  the  library  law  the  evidence  is  strongly  in 
its  favor.  The  appropriations  from  the  State  Treasury  have 
served  to  stimulate  school  districts  and  a  much  larger  amount 
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than  is  required  by  law  has  been  raised  for  the  purchase  of 

books  and  apparatus. 

Orders  have  been  drawn  the  past  year  in  favor  of 
64  Districts  entitledUo  the  first  installment  often  dollars; 
53  Districts  for  the  second  installment  of  five  dollars ;  A 

30  Districts  for  the  third  installment  of  five  dollars,  and  | 

7  Districts  for  the  fourth  installment  of  five  dollars.  i 

Hie  following  districts  have  received  orders  for  the  First  In* 
stallment  of  Library  Money  between  March  ^st^  1859,  and 
March  3l5/,  1860. 

Barkuamstbd,  Pleasant  Valley. 

Bloomfield,  Old  Farms,  North  East,  Center,  South  West, 
Duncaster. 

Bristol,  Nos.  1,  5,  10, 12. 
CoLEBROOK,  Center. 
Cromwell,  North  West. 
Danbury,  North  Center. 
East  Lyme,  Nos.  4,  7. 
East  Haddam,  Nos.  9,  11. 
East  Windsor,  No.  10. 
Ellington,  No.  4. 
Enfield,  No.  8. 

Fairfield,  Southporti 

Franklin,  No.  2. 

Goshen,  No.  1. 

Greenwich,  Meeting  House. 

Hebron,  No.  5. 

Litchfield,  Nos.  2,  3,  4. 

Lyme,  No.  5. 

Madison,  East  River. 

MiDDLBTOwN,  Nos.  1  and  3  Westfield. 

New  Britain,  No.  3. 

New  Haven,  Westville  Middle. 

Newtown,  Poohtatuck. 

New  Milford,  No.  10. 

NoRWALK,  South  Union. 

Norwich,  Mill. 

North  Haybn,  Nos.  1,  2. 
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Portland,  No.  3. 
Plainfield,  No.  8. 

POMFRBT,    No.  6. 

Seymour,  No.  6. 

Sharon,  No.  14 

Sherman,  Nos.  8,  6. 

Stonington,  No.  13. 

Stamford,  High  Ridge. 

Stafford,  No.  2  West,  Nos.  2  and  3  East,  No.  9. 

Somers,  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  6,  10. 

SiMSBURY,  Bush  Hill. 

Torrington,  No.  4. 

Trumbull,  Nichols'  Farms. 

West  Hartford,  Prospect  Hill. 

Westport,  North. 

Windsor,  No.  2, 5. 

Districts  which  have  procured  the  Second  Installment, 

Bkrlin,  North  West 
BozRAH,  Nos.  1,  6. 
Bridgeport,  Golden  Hill. 
Bristol,  No.  5. 
Chatham,  North  West. 
Cheshire,  No.  1. 
Canterbury,  No.  4. 
Coventry,  No.  6. 
East  Windsor,  No.  1. 
East  Lyme,  No.  2. 
Enfield,  No.  4. 
Farmington,  West,  Unionville. 
Grakby,  Nos.  1,  4  and  11. 
Griswold,  No.  3. 
Guilford,  Leete's  Island. 
Hamden,  No.  8. 
Haddam,  No.  13. 
Hartford,  Pearl  Street. 
Harwinton,  No.  4. 
Litchfield,  No.  5. 
Lvmb,  Hadlyme,  No.  3. 
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Madison,  East  River, 

Manchcstbr,  No.  5. 

MiDDLBTOWNy  East  Loog  Hilly  South  MiddleEelcL 

New  London,  Na  2. 

New  Hatbn,   Pair  Haven. 

New  Fairfield,  West  Center. 

Newtown,  Middle. 

Norwich,  Center. 

North  Haven,  No.  3. 

North  Stoning  ton.  No.  5. 

Old  Satbrook,  No.  1. 

Redding,  No.  3. 

SiMSBURY,  East  Weatogne,  Bosh  Hill. 

South  Windsor,  Nos.  2,  8. 

Staffobd,  No.  5. 

Stamford,'  No.  1. 

Stonington,  No.  18. 

SuFFiBLD,  Sontb  East,  West  Center. 

Windham,  No.  5. 

Westport,  Cross  Highway. 

Districts  which  have  received  the  Third  Installmenl, 

Bridgeport,  Bridgeport,  Barnamville. 

Canton,  Soath  Center. 

Cornwall,  No.  6. 

Coventry,  No.  9. 

East  Haddam,  No.  6. 

Enfield,  No.  13. 

Greenwich,  Peck's  Land. 

Lyme,  Hadlyme. 

Meriden,  North  Center. 

MiLFORD,  No.  6. 

North  Branford,  Center. 

New  HartfOrd,  North  End,  Merrills,  Town  Hill. 

New  Milford,  No.  1. 

New  Haven,  Fair  Haven. 

New  London,  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  5. 

North  Haven,  No.  6. 

Portland,  No.  2. 
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South  Windsor,  No.  9. 
SuFFiBLD,  South  East 
Union,  No.  2L 
W1ND8011,  No.  4. 
WatbbburTi  Saw  Mill  PlainB. 
WoLooTT,  South. 
Watbrtown,  Poverty  Street 
WinghJsstbbi  No.  S. 

WoOIMTOCKi  No.  9. 

Districts  tvhick  have  received  the  Fourth  bstcUlmenL 

Bridobport,  Bridgeport. 
Enfield,  No.  13. 
Hartland,  West  Center. 
MiDDLETowN,  North  Middlefield. 
Madison,  No.  4. . 

PLTlffOYTH^  No.  6. 

Tolland,  No.  2. 

The  IdW  aathorizing  the  payment  of  money  from  the  State 
Treasury  for  district  libraries,  provides  that  at  least  an  equal 
amount  shall  be  raised  by  tax  or  subscription,  for  the  same 
purpose,  the  whole  to  be  expended  for  a  school  library  or  for 
philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus. 

The  amount  raised  by  the  districts  the  past  year,  as 
reported,  was  (1,302  92 ;  the  amount  paid  from  the  State 
Treasury  was  (1,090.00. 

I  believe  these  funds  have  generally  been  justly  and  wisely 
employed  in  the  purchase  of  suitable  books  or  useful  appara- 
tus. Thousands  of  volumes  have  been  placed  within  the 
reach  of  a  large  class  of  readers,  that  otherwise  have  no 
access  to  books  of  this  class.  In  all  those  districts  which 
established  libraries  the  first  year  after  the  enactment  of  the 
library  laws,  and  which  have  continued  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  provisions  each  succeeding  year,  fifty  dollars,  at  least, 
and  in  most  districts  a  greater  amount  has  been  expended 
for  library  books.  This  amount,  though  small,  when  com- 
pared with  the  means  of  society  and  town  libraries,  has  in 
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many  districts  been  sufficient  to  place  within  the  reach  of 
every  individual  interesting  and  instructive  reading.  With 
the  annual  additions  which  the  present  law  contemplates, 
these  school  district  libraries  will  soon  be  important«instru- 
mentalities  in  the  education  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the 
State.  In  many  communities  their  beneficial  influence  is 
already  seen.  A  taste  for  useful  reading  has  been  formed, 
and  a  large  amount  of  useful  information  received  by  means 
of  these  libraries.  In  districts  having  schools  composed  of 
advanced  pupils,  maps,  dictionaries,  enpyclopedias  and  other* 
valuable  works  of  reference  or  philosophical  and  chemical 
apparatus,  have  been  secured,  thus  placing  within  the  reach 
of  pupils  of  common  schools,  those  important  helps  to  cul- 
ture and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  which,  from  their 
costliness,  would  otherwise  be  within  the  reach  of  but  few. 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  the  library  law  confers 
on  those  districts  and  towns  which  have  accepted  its  pro- 
visions, there  are  yet  twenty-eight  towns  in  the  State  that 
have  made  no  application  for  the  appropriation.  Of  these, 
Hartford,  Middlesex  and  Tolland  counties  have  ^o  each ; 
New  Haven  and  Windham  counties  each  three;  New  Lon- 
don county  fouf ;  and  Litchfield  and  Fairfield  counties  each 
six.  A  portion  of  these  are  provided  with  maps  and  appa- 
ratus. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1859,  there  were  176  sets  of  Hoi- 
brook's  Common  School  Apparatus  remaining  with  the 
Warden  of  the  State  Prison. 

The  Greneral,  Assembly,  May  session,  1859,  passed  a  reso- 
lution permitting  the  warden  to  sell  all  which  should  remain 
on  hand  on  the  first  of  December  of  that  year.  Previous 
to  that  date^  103  sets  were  taken  by  as  many  districts  of  the 
State,  under  resolution  of  General  Assembly,  1859.  Eight  ' 
sets  were  sold  to  individuals,  and  the  remaining  65  sets  that 
were  sold  were  so  secured  that  they  could  be  obtained  by 
districts  in  Connecticut  at  great  reduction  from  the  regular 
price.  The  whole  number  of  sets  that  have  been  distributed 
to  the  districts  of  the  State  under  the  resolution  of  1856,  is 
690. 
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Most  of  these  have  passed  into  districts  where  they  have 
been  needed,  the  use  of  4he  articles  understoodf  and  the 
whole  set  made  to  contribute  in  a  high  degree  to  the  advance- 
ment.of  the* pupils  in  science  by  means  of  visible  illustra- 
tion. I  regret,  however,  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  in  a  few 
instances,  owing  to  the  change  of  district  committee  and  the 
employment  of  teachers  entirely  incompetent,  some  of  the 
articles  found  in  this  valuable  set  have  been  destroyed  or 
rendered  useless  by  carelessness  and  negligence. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Eight  Teachers'  Institutes,  one  for  each  County  in  the 
State,  have  been  held  the  past  year.  The  attendance  of 
teachers  was  more  uniform  than  usual,  and  though  unfore- 
seen circumstances,  alluded  to  by  my  co-laborer,  Mr.  North- 
end,  in  his  communication,  affectecT  part  of  the  institutes, 
there  was  no  lack  of  interest  manifested. 

Most  of  the  institutes  were  appointed  in  rural  districts, 
and  several  in  to^ns,  where  a  similar  meeting  had  never 
before  been  held,  one  important  object  being  to  awaken  a 
local  interest  in  common  schools. 

The  experience  of  twelve  years  has  proved  that  one  of  the 
most  effectual  means  of  interesting  a  community  in  the  sub- 
ject of  schools  and  securing  proper  efforts  in  their  behalf,  is 
the  holding  of  a  series  of  public  meetings  in  connection  with 
the  annual  teachers'  institutes.  These  instrumentalities  have 
thus  two  important  objects  in  view,  one  to  improve  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  of  common  schools,  and  the  othen 
to  disseminate  information  in  relation  to  the  working  of  the 
school  system,  and  by  discussions  and  other  measures  to 
secure  better  school-houses,  better  teachers,  and  the  other 
requirements  of  good  schools. 

Two  of  the  institutes  were  held  in  the  spring  for  the 
especial  benefit  of  summer  schools.  Both  were  well  attend- 
ed, and  the  teachers  present  were  zealous  in  their  work. 

The  institute  for  Hartford  County  was  held  at  New  Brit- 
ain, and  was  designed  not  only  for  teachers  of  common 
schools,  but  also  for  those  teachers  who  are  engaged  in  yearly 
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schools,  and  have  bat  little  time  for  their  own  personal 
improvenient,  aside  from  what  is  obtained  in  connection 
with  teaching.  There  were  a  good  number  of  teachers  of 
the  higher  departments  of  graded  schools,  and  of  high 
schools  present,  and  the  lectures  and  other  exercises  were 
arranged  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  class. 

The  institute  fcr  Windham  County  was  held  at  Pomfret, 
commencing  October  24th.  The  place  of  meeting  was  some 
distance  from  the  railroad,  and  the  attendance  not  as  large 
as  in  previous  years  in  this  county.  The  subscriber  was 
present  the  first  part  of  the  week,  and  when  obliged  to  leave 
for  the  institute  in  another  county,  placed  the  meetings 
under  the  charge  of  Prof  Henry  B.  Buckharh,  who,  at 
this  place  and  in  other  counties,  has  rendered  valuable  aid 
to  the  cause.  Rev.  F.  T.  Russell,  of  New  Britain,  and  Rev. 
Lucian  Burleigh,  of  Plainfield,  also  assisted  in  the  daily 
exercises  at  this  institute.  The  citizens  of  Pomfret  cordially 
co-operated  in  efforts  ^o  render  the  meetings  profitable. 
Special  acknowledgments  are  due  to  O.  B.  Mathewson, 
Esq.,  and  Dr.  Lewis  Williams,  for  their  constant  attention, 
and  for  furnishing  conveyances  daily,  for  those  from  a  dis- 
tance. 

Summary  of  Teacher^^  Institutes  for  1859. 


Counties. 

Places. 

Time.            ] 

Ko.  of  Hfloi's 

Tolland, 

West  Willington, 

April  11—16, 

76 

Hartford, 

New  Britain, 

May     2—  6, 

160 

Fairfield, 

Redding, 

Sept.  12—16, 

83 

New  Haven, 

Seymour, 

«     19—23, 

69 

Middlesex, 

Saybrook, 

Oct    10—14, 

67 

Litchfield, 

Norfolk, 

"     17—21, 

45 

New  London, 

Waterford, 

a     24—28, 

91 

Windham, 

Pomfret, 

«     24—28, 

100 

691 

The  other  institutes  of  the  past  year  were  all  attended  by 
Charles  Northend,  Esq.,  who  presided  at  most  of  them  through 
the  entire  week,  and  is  better  able  than  myself  to  give  a 
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detailed  account  of  them.  His  commnnication  relating  to 
them  will  be  found  in  the  appendix,  A. 

Lectures  or  addresses  at  the  various  institutes  were  given 
by  the  following  gentlemen:  Rev.  Barnas  Sears,  D.  D., 
President  of  Brown  University;  Rev.  J.  P.  Gulliver,  of  Nor- 
wich; Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Saxonville,  Mass.;  Rev.  Fran- 
cis T.  Russell,  of  New  Britain;  Rev.  H.  Beebe,  of  New 
Haven;  Rev.  G.  B.  Wilcox,  of  New  London;  Rev.  Mr. 
Richardson,  of  Worcester,  Mass.;  Rev.  Lucian  Burleigh,  of 
Plainfield;  Prof.  Wolcott  Gibbs  and  Prof.  Dana,  of  Yale 
College;    Hon.  Francis   Gillette,  of  Hartford;    Prof.  Henry 

B.  Buekham  and  Chas.  Northend,  Esq.,  of  New  Britain;  D. 

C.  Gilman,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven;  E.  B.  Jennings,  Esq.,  of 
New  London;  B.  N.  Comings,  M.  D.,  of  New  Britain;  Prof. 
S.  R.  Calthrop  and  E.  F.  Strong,  Esq.,  of  Bridgeport;  and 
by  the  Superintendent. 

The  people,  in  every  place  where  institutes  were  held,  ex- 
tended their  hospitalities  to  the  members  in  attendance.  I 
would  here  express  my  obligations  to  the  citizens  of  the  dif- 
ferent towns,  to  school  visitors,  to  the  lecturers  and  others 
who  contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of  the  institutes. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Connecticut  State  Normal  School  at  New  Britain 
has  continued  another  year  with  the  usual  evidences  of  pros- 
perity. A  particular  account  of  the  present  condition  and 
wants  of  the  school  will  be  presented  by  the  trustees  of  the 
same,  in  their  annual  report 

As  this  institution  is,  however,  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  it  has  always  been 
noticed  in  the  reports  of  the  superintendents.  The  first  ten 
years  of  its  operations  having  just  closed,  during  which  time 
various  changes  have  been  made  in  its  general  arrangements, 
it  seems  proper  to  present  in  this  connection,  a  brief  account 
of  its  organization  and  progress,  and  a  statement  of  its  plan 
and  work,  as  related  directly  to  the  common  schools  of  the 
State.  This  auxiliary  to  the  common  school  system  of  Con- 
necticut was  not  hastily  adopted  by  the  legislature. 
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The  importance  of  an  institution  for  training  teachers  in 
the  art  of  instructing  and  governing  the  common  schools  of 
the  state  had  been  urged  by  distinguished  educators  for  more 
than  twenty  years  before  the  Normal  School  act  was  passed. 
The  common  schools  had  failed,  to  a  great  extent,  to  furnish 
the  opportunities  of  a  good  education  to  all  the  chiidreirof 
the  state.  Academies  and  private  schools  bad  taken  the 
place  of  the  higher  class  of  common  schools,  and  many 
parents  who  sympathised  with  common  schools,  and  desired 
the  prosperity  of  these  institutions,  felt  that  they  must  secure 
for  their  own  children  better  advantages  than  the  common 
schools  afforded.  While  some  qualified  teachers  were  em- 
ployed in  these  schools,  the  mass,  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  school  officers,  were  very  deficient  in 
the  requisites  indispensable  to  competent  teachers.  There 
were,  unc!oubtedly,  several  causes,  whose  effects  had  proved 
injurious  to  cofnmon  schools,  but  one  of  the  most^prolific  in 
its  evil  influences  was  that  of  the  employment  of  incompe- 
tent persons  as  teachers. 

Governor  Peters,  in  his  annual  message,  in  1&31,  says: 
"The  general  apathy,  the  deficient  qualification  of  instruct- 
ors, and  the  neglect  of  parents  and  guardians  to  sustain  them 
in  regulating  and  governing  their  schools  are  causes  of  much 
of  the  evil  which  hangs  so  injuriously  upon  our  system  of 
common  school  education."  Governor  Ellsworth,  in  1838, 
in  alluding  to  the  subject,  says:  "I  believe  that  great  im- 
provements are  called  for  in   the  qualifications  of  teachers 

and  in  the  modes  of  instruction."     The  committee  on  edu- 

• 

cation,  the  same  year,  in  their  report  to  the  legislature  remark, 
"that  poorly  qualified  and  inefficient  teachers  are  employed 
in  the  schools."  The  chairman  of  the  committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  on 
making  the  report-,  said :  "  Every  man  who  received  his  early 
education  in  the  district  schools  of  Connecticut  must  be  con- 
Bcious,  and  most  of  us  must  exhibit  in  our  own  mental  hab- 
its and  in  the  transactions  of  ordinary  business,  the  evidence 
of  the  defective  instruction  to  which  we  were  subjected  in 
these  schools."     The  committee  of  the  General  Assembly, 
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in  1837,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  education, 
reported,  'Uhat,  in  their  estimation,  the  main  deGciency  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  state,  is  an  inadequate  supply  of 
well  qualified  teachers,  and  that  to  supply  this  deficiency, 
and  thereby  improve  the  quality,  and  increase  the  amount  of 
instruction  communicated  in  these  schools,  some  legislative 
provision  is  necessary."  The  committee  recommended  tbe 
passage  of  a  resolution  appropriating  funds  for  the  training 
of  teachers.  The  resolution  was  ably  discussed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  was  finally  passed  in  that  body  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice.  In  the  Senate  it  was  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  to  report  a 
specific  plan  to  the  next  General  Assembly.  The  Board,  in 
their  next  annual  report,  say:  "Wherever  Normal  Schools 
have  been  established  and  ably  sustained,  the  experiment  has 
uniformly  resulted  in  supplying  teachers  of  a  superior  order. 
*  *  *  *  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  we  can  not  make  an 
adequate  provision  for  the  supply  of  the  requisite  number  of 
teachers,  who  shall  be  at  once  capable  of  teaching,  in  the 
best  manner,  all  that  the  pupils  of  our  common  schools  aie 
capable  of  learning,  and  of  conducting  the  order  and  govern- 
ment, according  to  the  most  aplp/oved  methods,  without  the 
establishment  of  Norma^  Schools  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
education  of  teachers." 

In  1644,  a  committee  of  eight  members,  one  from  each 
county,  was  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  state  of  common  schools  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  report  on  the  subject  at  the  next  session.  This  com- 
mittee, in  their  report  in  1845,  state  that  they  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  "true  economy,  as  well  as  the  higher  inducement  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  State,  in  the  improved  education  of 
its  children,  would  be  promoted  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Normal  School." 

The  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education,  in  1816, 
submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  a  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  school  system,  which  embraced  among  other 
features,  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School.  This  plan 
was  approved  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  ordered  to  be 
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printed,  and  two  thousand  copies  circulated  with  the  laws 
relating  to  schools.  The  Normal  School  feature  of  the  plan 
was  generally  approved  by  school  visitors,  especially  in  those 
societies  where  the  subject  of  education  had  received  the 
most  attention. 

A  committee  was  appointed  in  1847,  to  make  due  exami- 
nation and  report  to  the  next  legislature,  a  definite  plan. 
This  committee  visited  the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  York,  and  submitted  a  report  to  the  Legislature 
with  a  bill,  which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
large  majority,  and  was  lost  in  the  Senate  by  one  vote.  The 
committee  in  their  report,  remark:  "That  in  the  course  of 
their  examination,  whatever  doubts  any  of  them  had  previ- 
ously entertained  with  regard  to  the  utility  of  such  schools 
and  the  expediency  of  establishing  them,  those  doubts  have 
been  entirelv  removed." 

The  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  while  a  member  of  the  .General 
Assembly,  and  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Common  Schools,  had  ably  advocated  the  organization  of 
a  Normal  School.  Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers,  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  also,  in  his  reports  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  his  communications  to  school  visitors,  recommended 
the  plan. 

In  18+9,  the  General  Assembly  passed  aT)ill  for  the  "f5/oft- 
lishment  of  a  State  Normal  Schooi^^  and  appointed  a  Board 
of  Trustees,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  county,  for 
its  management. 

The  act  provided  that  "to  said  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be 
committed  the  location  of  the  school;  the  application  of  the 
funds  for  the  support  thereof;  the  appointment  of  teachers, 
and  power  of  removing  the  same;  the  power  to  prescribe  the 
studies  and  exercises  of  the  school,  rules  for  its  management, 
and  granting  diplomas."  The  board  were  also  required  to 
report  annually  to  the  Legislature,  their  own  doings,  and  the 
progress  and  condition  of  the  school.  The  Board  organized 
on  the  7th  of  August,  and  on  the  6th  of  September,  appoint- 
ed Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  Principal  of  the  school. 

The  institution  was  located  at  New  Britain,  on  the  first  of 
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February,  1850;  the  citizens  of  this  place  providing  a  lot, 
building  and  appurtenances  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

The  Normal  School  building  consists  of  a  structure  70.feet 
long  by  42  feet  broad,  commenced  for  a  town  hall  before  the 
location  of  the  Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  and  an  addi- 
tional structure  76  feet  long  by  48  feet  broad,  erected  after 
the  school  was  opened.  The  first  building  is  three  stories  in 
height,  the  second  four.  The  whole  combined  building 
affords  a  study  hall  with  class  rooms  for  the  Normal  School 
proper^  and  study  and  recitation  rooms  for  the  model  school 
which  consists  of  four  grades. 

The  library  of  the  Normal  School  consists,  first,  of  text- 
books for  the  use  of  the  classes  in  the  studies  pursued ;  sec- 
ond, of  books  of  reference,  comprising  dictionaries,  encyclo- 
pedias, atlases,  charts,  &c. ;  and  third,  of  a  small  but  well 
selected  circulating  library.  The  apparatus  is  not  extensive, 
but  consists  of  a  set  of  good  articles  for  the  illustration  of 
Chemistry  and  some  departments  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
A  cabinet  of  minerals  and  a  collection  of  shells  and  other 
objects  of  nature  and  art  have  been  commenced.  The  school 
is  also  provided  with  a  few  globes,  maps  and  charts. 

The  Normal  School  was^opened  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  of 
May,  1850,  with  thirty  pupils  in  attendance  ;  at  the  close  of  the 
first  week,  thirty-five  were  enrolled ;  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  during  the  first  year.  The  whole  number  of  pupils 
who  have  been  enrolled  since  the  opening  of  the  school,  or 
for  the  l^n  years  closing  the  20th  of  March,  1860,  is  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-four.  With  perhaps  a 
single  exception,  every  town  in  the  state  has  been  represented 
at  the  school. 

When  the  Normal  school  was  organized,  it  was  consid 
ered  by  many,  even  of  the  friends  of  education,  an  experi- 
ment. Although  the  conviction  was  strong,  that  some  means 
must  be  provided*  for  the  better  education  of  teachers  of 
common  schools,  there  was  a  difference  in  sentiment  as  to 
what  measures  were  best,  and  the  friends  of  the  Normal 
School  were  by  no  means  entirely  harmonious  in  their  views 
of  the  best  plan  of  operation.     Only  two  states,  .Massach a- 
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No  well  defined  principles  of  organization  or  methods  of 
instruction  and  trainiE^  bad  been  published,  as  adapted  to 
the  schools  of  this  cx>untry.  Thejdans  adopted  by  the  Board 
were  necessarily  to  some  extent  experimental,  but  were 
such  as  seemed  best  in  the  circumstances  and  required 
by  the  demands  of  the  common  schools.  At  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  Normal  School,  or  in  1850,  there  were 
few  graded  schools  or  permanent  teachers  in  the  state.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  city  schools,  the  districts  almcNst  ex- 
clusively employed  male  teachers  in  the  winter  and  female 
teachers  in  the  summer,  and  had  two  terms  of  school  in  a 
year.  The  demand  for  teachers,  was  principally  in  the  au- 
tumn, for  male  teachers  for  winter  schools,  commencing  in 
October  or  November ;  and  in  the  spring,  for  female  teachers 
for  summer  schools,  comnoencing  in  April  or  May.  The 
terms  of  the  Normal  School  were  so  arranged  that  the  win- 
ter term  closed  so  as  to  enable  teachers  in  attendance  to  teach 
in  the  summer,  and  the  summer  term  closed  before  teachers 
were  generally  wanted  for  the  winter  schools.  The  two  terms 
were  also  each  divided  into  two  sessions,  so  that  teachers 
who  could  be  present  only  a  few  .weeks  might  receive  such 
aid  as  the  Normal  School  could  give  in  that  time. 

Few  of  those  who  entered  the  school  the  first  two  years, 
remained  more  than  a  term  or  two,  and  many  only  a  portion 
of  one  term.  When  the  school  was  first  opened,  there  was 
a  class  of  teachers  of  considerable  experience,  a  portion 
of  whom  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  our  higher  educa- 
tional institutions,  while  others,  with  more  limited  advantages, 
had  by  their  own  energies  and  systematic  self-culture,  be- 
come well  fitted  for  a  course  of  professional  instruction. 
These  teachers  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  opening  of  the  Normal  School,  and  entered 
with  zeal  upon  the  work  its  scheme  of  studies  and  plan  of 
exercises  contemplated.  They  had  already  gained  by  expe- 
rience much  of  what  it  was  the  province  of  the  Normal 
School  to  impart  by  lessons  and  lectures.  They  did  not 
need  to  remain  through  the  whole  time  permitted  by  the  act 
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eatablisbing  the  school  A  single  term  was  invaluable  to  this 
class  of  teachers  \  catching  the  spirit  and  comprehending  the 
design  of  the  iustitution,  they  were  able  to  carry  its  benefits 
immediately  to  the  schools  which  they  taught.  A  number 
subsequently  returned  and  received  the  diploma  of  the  school. 

It  was  thought  best  at  the  commencement  of  the  school  to 
leave  most  of  the  studies  optional,  permitting  the  pupils  to 
enter  such  classes  as  they  chose,  only  complying  with  the 
genera!  rules  and  regulations 'of  the  school.  The  appropria- 
tions from  the  State  Treasury  were  not  sufficient  to  provide 
a  full  corps  of  teachers  even  for  the  limited  aumbi^r  of  pupils 
who  were  in  attendance  the  6rst  years  of  the  school.  The 
teachers  and  classes  of  the.  Normal  and  High  Schools  were 
necessarily  interchanged  to  give  as  great  an  amount  of  teach- 
ing in  each  department  as  possible. 

In  1853  the  appropriation  was  increased  to  four  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  more  teachers  were  employed,  and  the  course 
of  instruction  and  training  was  rendered  more  systematic 
and  complete.  The  school  was  now  thoroughly  classified, 
the  three  classes  corresponding  to  the  three  years'  course  of 
study  contemplated  by  the  regulations  of  the  school.  The 
terms  were  so  arranged  that  there  should  be  three  unequal 
terms  and  three  vacations  in  the  year.  As  the  Normal 
School  became  better  known  and  its  pupils  were  sought  as 
teachers  of  common  schools,  applications  to  the  school  be- 
came more  frequent. 

.  Some  persons  soughl  admission  to  the  school  not  so  much 
to  be  benefited  by  its  course  of  instruction  and  discipline,  as 
to  be  able  to  state  that  they  were  normal  pupils,  and  thus 
secure  better  situations  to  teach.  The  trustees  being  com- 
pelled by  statute  to  receive  all  who  came  properly  attested 
by  the  Boards  of  School  Visitors  of  the  state,  they  were 
obliged,  as  a  matter  of  safety  to  the  common  schools,  as  well 
as  for  the  interest  of  the  Normal  School,  to  adopt  a  regula- 
tion receiving  no  pupil  for  a  less  time  than  one  term.  This 
regulation  seemed  the  more  important  as  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  class  of  teachers  of  large  experience  and 
thorough  trainings  like  those  who  nought  admission  at  first 
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for  a  few  weeks,  would  be  found  to  need  the  same  privileges 
in  the  school  hereafter.  There  were  still  many  experienced 
teachers  entering  the  School,  but  they  mostly  came  with  the 
intention  of  remaining  a  longer  time  and  taking  a  full  pro- 
fessional course.  The  terms  and  vacations  of  the  schools  of 
the  State  have  much  changed  in  ten  years,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  teachers  of  our  best  schools,  instead  of  being 
hired  for  a  single  term,  are  employed  permanently,  at  least 
for  a  year.  The  school  year,*  as  now  established  by  law>' 
commences  in  September,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
schools  hire  their  teachers  to  commence  in  September  or  Oc- 
tober. In  consideration  of  this  fact,  and  for  other  important 
reasons,  the  Trustees,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  Octoberi 
1859,  changed  the  terms  of  the  Normal  School,  ao  that  here- 
after, the  principal  vacation  will  be  in  August,  and  the  terms 
begin  in  September,  January  and  April,  and  the  anniversary 
occur  in  July.  Teachers'  Institutes,  to  some  extent,  will  meet 
the  wants  of  those  who  would  attend  the  Normal  School 
for  a  few  weeks,  so  that  the  short  term  has  been  abolished 
and  pupils  w^ill  only  be  received  at  the  beginning  of  a  terra, 
and  arc  required  to  remain  at  least  one  term,  and  the  Trus- 
tees strongly  recommend  all  whose  talents  and  attainments 
are  sufficient,  to  pass  through  the  entire  course.  Though 
th^ number  of  pupils  enrolled  as  members  of  the  school  will 
probably  be  less  by  these  regulations,  it  is  believed  the  bene* 
fits  to  the  common  schools  of  the  state  will  be  greater,  espe- 
cially if  those  entering  the  school  will  remain  till  they  can 
graduate. 

The  following  general  plan  of  operation  and  means4>f  se- 
curing the  objects  for  which  the  Normal  School  was  organ- 
ized have  been  adopted. 

First*  A  course  of  instruction  and  general  review  of  the 
studies  required  by  law  of  common  school  teachers,  is  pro- 
vided. The  trustees  have  felt  that  however  desirable  a 
course  of  advanced  study  might  be  to  any  teacher,  still  it 
wa?  their  duty  to  provide  first  for  thorough  preparation  in 
the  elementary  studies.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  deficien- 
cies in  early  education  can  be  wholly  made  up  during  the 
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time  that  pupils  will  remain  at  the  Normal  School^  but  the 
reviews  and  recitations  are  so  conducted  as  to  test  the  stu« 
dents'  acquaintance  with  first  principles,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  the  daily  lessons  in  methods  of  teaching.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  legal  studies,  drawing  and  vocal  music  receive 
special  attention,  with  a  view  to  their  introduction  into  com- 
mon schools  of  all  grades. 

Second.  There  is  also  provided  a  course  of  advanced 
studies  for  those  who  are  able  to  pursue  it  profitably.  This 
course  includes  such  studies  as  are  believed  to  be  best  for 
mutual  discipline,  and  are  also  necessary  as  a  preparation 
for  High  schools  and  the  higher  departments  of  graded 
schools. 

Third,  The  science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teach- 
ing are  taught  with  especial  reference  to  the  teachers'  pro- 
fession, both  in  daily  lessons  with  text-books,  and  by  lectures- 
Lectures  are  also  given  on  the  different  branches  of  natural 
science,  and  their  relation  to  common  schools,  and  on  the 
use  of  school  apparatus  and  means  of  illustration. 

Fourth.  A  portion  of  each  week  is  assigned  for  "  Teach- 
ing Exercises"  given  by  the  students  while  the  mem- 
bers of  the  classes  are  considered  pupils,  or  more  gener- 
ally with  classes  of  children  taken  from  the  model  schools 
and  brought  into  the  Normal  Hall  and  taught  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Normal  School. 

Fifth*  Connected  with  the  Normal  School  is  a  model 
school  of  four  grades,  including  pupils  from  four  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  in  all  stages  of  advancement  from  elemen- 
tary reading  to  the  advanced  studies  of  the   High  School. 

The  model  school  in  its  different  grades  contains  more 
than  five  hundred  children,  meeting  in  eight  different  rooms, 
besides  recitation  rooms.  Over  this  school  there  is  placed  a 
principal,  and  a  presiding  teacher  for  each  room,  whose  servi- 
ces are  paid  for  by  the  village  of  New  Britain.  The  pupils 
of  the  Normal  School  visit  the  different  rooms  of  the  model 
school  to  observe  and  study^the  best  methods  of  instruction 
and  discipline,  and  a  portion  of  the  classes  teach  a  part  of 
each  day,  in  these  schools. 
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different  from  that  of  a  High  School,  academy  or  college, »  It 
does  not  do  their  work,  neither  can  these  institutions  per- 
form the  office  of  a  Normal  School  any  more  than  they  can 
that  of  a  medical  or  law  school. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  America 
have  been  compelled  to  do  a  portion  of  the  work  belonging 
legitimately  to  preparatory  schools.  The  deficiency  in  the 
general  qualifications  of  applicants  has  necessitated  instruc- 
tion in  the  elementary  branches,  before  teaching  the  science 
of  education,  and  a  place  has  necessarily  been  given  to 
general  science  and  literature  in  connection  with  the  strictly 
professional  course  of  these  institutions.  But  the  academi- 
cal portion  of  their  instruction  is  much  of  it  incidental,  and 
increases  the  difficulties  attending  their  op(*ration.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  when  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  have  the 
full  influence  of  the  Normal  School  felt  by  common  schools, 
that  candidates  will  enter  more  thoroughly  qualified  and  be 
able  to  engage  more  directly  in  the  work  of  preparation  for 
teaching.  The  act  establishing  the  Connecticut  State  Nor- 
mal School  especially  provides  that  the  object  of  the  school 
<*  shall  be  not  to  educate  teachers  in  the  studies  now  required 
by  law,  but  to  receive  such  as  are  competent  in  these  studies 
and  train  them  in  the  best  method  of  teaching  and  conduct- 
ing common  schools."  The  school  must  not  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  deficiencies  of  its  members  in  those  studies  in 
which  the  law  requires  the  candidate  to  be  competent 
before  receiving  a  certificate  of  recommendation  from  school 
visitors. 

Within  the  short  period  of  ten  years,  more  than  fiftcea 
hundred  teachers  have  gone  out  from  the  Normal  School  to 
teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  state.  One-third  of  this 
number  are  now  teaching  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  towns 
of  the  state.  These  teachers  are  employed  in  every  grade  of 
school  both  in  city  and  country  districts.  Though  all  have 
not  been  equally  successful,  the  testimony  of  school  visitors 
is  nearly  unanimous  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  apd  beneficial 
influence  of  normal  teachers  generally.  Some  however  have 
failed  to  command  the  respect  or  secure  the  attention  neces- 
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Bnxy  in  the  school  room.  But  in  the  few  cases  of  failure  that 
have  occurred,  it  is  believed  that  an  examination  would  gen- 
erally prove,  either  that  the  teacher  had  been  at  the  Normal 
School  but  a  few  weeks,  and  left  without  the  discipline,  the 
culture  and  knowledge  necessary  and  which  a  longer  attend- 
ance would  have  secured,  or,  if  in  the  case  of  one  that  had 
been  at  the  school  a  longer  time,  the  failure  might  be 
ascribed  to  deficiency  in  natural  capability  or  judgment,  or 
to  the  fact  that  the  individual  had  been  appointed  to  a  place 
for  which  he  was  wholly  unfitted  by  education  or  experience. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months 
or  even  years  will  make  a  competent  teacher  of  every  one. 
There  are  some  whom  no  influence  of  a  Normal  School  or 
any  other  human  instrumentality  will  make  efficient  teach- 
ers. Application  and  perseverance  will  do  much,  but  cer- 
tain God-given  qualifications  are  indispensable,  the  want  of 
which,  no  amount  of  human  effort  can  supply.  There  are 
persons,  however,  and  an  increasing  majority  of  them  who 
attend,  who  possess  the  natural  ability  and  preparation 
necessary  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  Normal  School.  The^ 
school  gives  such  an  opportunity  to  acquire  the  science  of 
education  and  the  art  of  teaching ;  to  develop  under  the 
watchful  care  of  considerate  teachers,  the  faculties  God  has 
given  them ;  to  learn  from  those  of  long  experience  and  care- 
ful study,  what  must  be  otherwise  gained  only  by  many 
years  of  trial ;  to  test  themselves  where  failure  does  not 
bring  disgrace,  or  cause  disastrous  influences  on  others. 
The  proportion  of  those  who  have  left  the  school  and  have 
failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  is  certainly  not  greater  than 
the  proportion  of  failures  in  other  professions,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  when  our  common  and  preparatory  schools  have 
become  so  elevated  that  they  give  an  opportunity  for  thorough 
and  complete  preparation,  when  school  visitors  have  become 
careful  to  recommend  to  the  Normal  School  none  but  proper 
candidates,  and  the  community  have  become  ready  to  co- 
operate with  a  teacher  and  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
good  schools,  there  will  be  still  more  certainty  of  success  in 
those  who  go  out  from  the  Normal  School. 
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CONNECTICUT  COMMK)N  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

This  valuable  periodical  has  done  good  service   in  the 
cause  of  popular  education  the    past  year.      By  enlisting 
teachers  and  others  from  different  parts  of  the  state  in  its 
editorial  department,  and  as  its  special  contributors,  it  has 
been  able  to  present  the  wants  of  common  schools  as  ob- 
served from  different  stand  points, and  to  propose  such  meas- 
ures for  their  improvement  as  have    proved    successful   in 
different  circumstances.     The  presi^ient  of  the  state  teach- 
ers' association  and  the  resident  editor  have  been  indefatiga- 
ble in  their  efforts  to  sustain  the  Journal  and  make  it  worthy 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  teachers  and  friends  of 
education  in  the  -state.     The  additions  to  its  list  of  subscri- 
bers, and  the  favor  which  it  has  received  Ifom  advertisers, 
have  placed  it  oh  a  firm  basis.     It  is  the  medium  of  commu- 
nication for  teachers  and  school  officers 'and  others  on  educa- 
tional topics.     The  modifications  made  in  the  school  law 
are    published  in  its    columns,    with  the   decisions  of   our 
courts  and  of  the  superintendent,  in  cases  relating  to  the 
same,  that  have  come  before  them.     Its  articles  on  the  organ- 
ization and  classification  of  schools  on  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  the  means  of  educational  improvement,  both  in  the 
family  and  the  school,  commend  it  to  parents  and  teachers. 
In  some  of  our  cities  and  towns  every  teacher  is  a  subscriber 
to  this  periodical.     The  efforts  of  active,  leading  teachers  in 
extending  its  circulation  and  increasing  its  list  of  subscribers 
have  been  successful,  and  the  effects  are  alreadv  seen  in  those 
places  where  it  is  most  extensively  circulated.     It  would  be 
an  advantage  to  the  schools  of  the  state  to  have  every  dis- 
trict supplied  with  at  least  one  copy  for  the  use  of  those 
parents  who  are  not  individual  subscribers. 

SCHOOL  LAWS. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  resolution 
was  introduced  appointing  "a  committee  to  revise  the  school 
laws  of  this  state,  with  instructions  to  make  such  alterations 
in  the  same  as  they  may  consider  desirable,  and  report,  with 
their  opinion  upon  the  same,  to  the  next  session  of  the  Gen- 
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eral  Assembly."  Owing  to  disagreeiog  votes  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Assembly  the  committee  was  not  constitnted, 
bat  the  opinion  was  entertained  to  a  considerable  extent  that 
some  modification  of  the  school  laws  would  be  desirable. 
As  the  subject  was- thus  brought  directly  before  the  General 
Assembly  last  year,  and  may  be  supposed  to  demand  consid- 
eration the  present  year,  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  present 
some  statement  in  regard  to  the  existing  laws  relating  to 
common  schools,  and  the  reasons  for  any  alteration  of  the 
same,  believing  the  subject  will  receive  that  consideration 
which  its  importance  demands,  and  that  your  action  will  be 
such  as  to  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  common  schools. 
The  General  Assembly,  May  session,  1856,  passed  an  act 
entitled  *'  An  Act  in  addition  to  and  in  alteration  of  an  act 
concerning  education."  This  act  was  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  1855.  It  changed  the  administra- 
tion of  the  school  system  from  school  societies  to  towns,  and 
made  the  necessary  provision  for  the  organization  and  con- 
tinuance of  common  schools  by  towns  and  school  districts, 
and  the  just  and  equitable  distribution  of  public  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  support  and  encouragement  of  schools.  All 
public  acts  before  passed,  and  then  in  force,  were  repealed, 
with  a  few  exceptions  mentioned  in  the  acts  of  1856. 

Chapter  1,  of  the  act  of  1856,  provides  for  the  transfer  to 
towns,  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  school  societies,  and 
details  the  method  of  pro<!edure  in  ihe  transfer.  It  also  spe- 
cifies the  powers  and  duties  of  school  districts  formed  from 
school  societies  organized  under  the  act  of  1855.  By  an  act 
of  the  General  Assembly,  passed.  May  Session,  1858,  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  board  of  education  in  these  districts 
were  more  distinctly  defined. 

Chapter  II,  specifies  the  powers  and  duties  of  towns. 
Section  1st  directs  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  school  vis- 
itors in  every  town,  and  Sec.  2,  provides  for  filling  vacancies. 
Sec.  3,  directs  the  reception  and  care  of  funds  received  from 
school  societies.  The  remaining  sections  of  this  chapter 
relate  to  the  powers  of  towns  to  establish  and  maintain 
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common  schools,  and  to  the  daties  of  selectmen  in  the  man- 
agement of  school  property  and  in  describing  the  b^nndaiy 
lines  of  school  districts.  No  town  in  the  State  has  yet,  as  a 
town,  taken  the  entire  and  sole  charge  of  its  schools  inde- 
pendent of  district  organization.  The  subject  has,  however, 
been  under  discussion  in  a  few  places,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  some  towns  are  so  situated,  that  all  the  schools  can 
be  maintained  far  more  economically  and  sncceRsfuUy  under 
the  town  organization  than  on  the  present  plan  of  separate 
districts.  As  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  specific  duties  of 
town  officers,  should  the  plan  be  adopted,  and  the  towns 
proceed  to  act  under  the  authority  given  by  this  chapter,  I 
would  recommend  the  passage  of  an  act  which  will  give  a 
town,  thus  dissolving  its  districts,  the  same  powers  to  organ- 
ize and  maintain  schools,  that  have  been  conferred  on  inde- 
pendent districts  by  Chap.  I,  Sec  10,  of  school  law  of  1856, 
and  by  Chap.  XLVI,  of  acts  of  1858. 

.  Chap.  Ill,  relates  to  School  Districts.  Sec  1,  is  as 
follows : 

^  Every  town  shall  have  power  to  form,  alter  and  dissolve  school 
districts  within  its  limits,  and  any  two  or  more  towns  may  form  a  school 
district  of  a^oining  portions  of  their  several  towns,  and  may  alter  and 
dissolve  the  same ;  provided,  that  no  district  shall  be  divided,  so  that 
either  part  thereof,  after  such  division,  shall  contain  less  than  forty 
persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years ;  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  towns  for  such  purposes  shall  extend  to  districts  specially  in- 
corporated by  act  of  the  general  assembly,  in  the  same  manner  as  to 
others." 

This  section  was  amended  by  an  act  of  1858,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner;  (Chap.  XL VII) 

**  Be  it  enacted  ^  &c  *'  That  so  much  of  the  proviso  contained  in 
the  first  section,  chapter  third,  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  in  addition,  as 
provides  that  no  district  shall  be  divided  so  that  either  part  thereof 
shall  contain  less  than  forty  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six- 
teen years,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed ;  provided,  that  no 
district  shall  be  divided,  or  in  any  way  altered,  unless  by  the  consent 
of  said  district,  first  had  and  obtained,  at  a  meeting  of  said  district , 
legally  warned  and  held  for  that  purpose ;  provided  further,  that  this 
act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  authorize  any  new  district  to  be 
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formed  which  will  contain  less  than  forty  persons  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  sixteen  jears.^' 

The  operation  of  the  act  of  1356,  was  saccessful  and  ad- 
vantageoas  to  the  interests  of  schools,  but  instances  some- 
times occaned  where  two  contiguous  districts,  one  or  both  of 
which  numbered  less  than  forty  persons  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  sixteen,  were  so  situated  that  the  change  of  district 
lines  would  be  advantageous  to  both  districts ;  but  it  was 
doubted  whether  any  such  alteration  could  be  legally  made 
under  the  act  of  1856.  Hence  the  law  of  1858,  which,  it  is 
believed,  was  intended  only  to  give  to  towns  the  power  to 
alter  the  boundaries  of  districts  containing  less  than  forty 
children  of  age  to  be  enumerated,  with  the  consent  of  the 
district;  but  legal  gentlemen  differ  in  regard  to  the  power  of 
towns  under  the  amended  act,  some  claiming  that  the  pro- 
viso refers  to  all  districts  in  the  State,  while  others  believe  it 
is  applicable  only  to  districts  with  less  than  forty  scholars. 
As  the  proper  interpretation  becomes  of  importance  to  towns 
and  districts,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  the  repeal  of 
the  law  of  1858,  and  the  passage  of  an  act  of  similar  import 
but  with  less  ambiguity. 

Sec.  2d  was  repealed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1859. 
This  section  provided  for  the  dissolution  of  districts  contain- 
ing less  than  twelve  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
sixteen,  unless  some  special  reason  existed  why  they  should 
not  be  dissolved.  The  object  of  this  section  was  to  produce 
a  gradual  change  in  the  bmall  districts,  uniting  these  with 
larger  and  stronger  districts,  except  in  cases  where  an  inde- 
pendent organization  of  the  small  districts  seemed  necessary 
for  the  interest  of  education.  In  such  cases,  these  districts 
could  be  continued. 

There  were  reported  in  1856,  the  year  the  new  school  law 
was  passed,  1647  districts.  Forty-nine  of  these  districts  enu- 
merated less  than  twelve  persons,  each,  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  sixteen  years.  A  number  of  districts  were  dissolved 
and  the  territory  and  inhabitants  annexed  to  adjoining  dis- 
tricts soon  after  the  act  was  passed.  Applications  for  certifi- 
cate of  continuance  were  made  to  the  Superintendent  la 
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compJiance  with  the  law,  by  twenty  districts.  Nearly  all 
were  visited  and  examined  personally.  Several  of  these  dis- 
tricts were  so  situated  that  there  appeared  to  be  special  rea- 
sons why  the  provision  of  the  law  should  apply  to  them,  and 
the  towns  in  which  they  were  situated,  were  certified  that 
they  would  not  be  required  to  dissolve  the  same.  I  am  not 
aware  of  a  single  instance  in  the  whole  State,  where,  after 
the  provisions  of  the  law  were  clearly  understood,  there  was 
a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Superintendent  and  those 
most  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  continuance  of  a  district. 

The  number  of  districts  in  the  State  reported  in  1859,  was 
1618,  or  a  decrease  of  29  in  three  years.  There  are  a  few 
small  districts  in  the  State  where  good  schools  are  main- 
tained. But  these  are  exceptions.  As  a  general  rule,  in 
these  small  and  feeble  districts,  the  testimony  of  school  visitors 
is  that  there  are  no  schools,  or  the  schools  are  poor.  The 
consequence  of  the  continuance  of  many  of  these  districts  is 
that  the  public  funds  are  expended  with  little  or  no  real  ben- 
efit to  the  children,  to  society,  or  the  State.  In  some  of 
them,  no  school  is  kept,  and  the  property  is  entirely  exempt 
from  taxation  with  the  exception  of  the  one  per  cent,  town 
tax,  while  the  children  who  are  sent  to  school  in  other  dis- 
tricts have  the  use  of  buildings,  &c«,  provided  by  those  who 
are  no  more  able  to  bear  the  burden. 

It  was  probably  the  intention  of  those  desiring  a  repeal  of 
this  section  of  the  law  to  leave  the  subject  entirely  to  the 
control  of  the  towns.  There  would  not  be  the  same  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  if  such  were  the  facts ;  but  it  is  believed 
that  as  the  law  now  stands  a  town  has  no  power  to  alter  or 
dissolve  these  districts  without  consent  of  the  same. 

The  law,  (revised  statutes  of  1856,  page  435,)  provided  that 
whenever'the  pro  rata  dividend  and  distribution  of  public 
money  derived  from  the  school  fund  would  not  amount  to 
thirty-five  dollars  for  a  district  in  any  one  year,  <^  the  school 
society  shall  grant  and  allow  out  of  such  school  money  so 
much  as  will  give  such  district  the  sum  of  thirty«>five  dollars 
in  case  there  are  not  less  than  twelve  children  in  said  district 
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between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years.''  The  law  of 
1856,  repealing  this  section,  provided  that  the  sum  of  thirty- 
fi^e  dollars  shoald  be  made  up  from  the  ope  per  cent,  town 
tax  in  similar  instances,  but  did  not  limit  the  number  of 
children  to  twelve,  as  the  act  dissolving  districts  with  less 
than  that  number  made  the  former  proviso  unnecessary. 

By  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  1856,  this  amount  ($35)  is  now 
required  to  be  made  up  to  all  districts  without  reference  to 
the  number  of  children.  In  some  towns,  this  will  require  the 
whole  of  the  town  tax  to  be  divided  to  the  districts  drawing 
less  than  thirty-five  dollars,  while  the  larger  districts  will  re- 
ceive none  from  this  source,  unless  a  tax  of  more  than  one  per 
cent  be  levied. 

There  were  forty-four  districts  with  less  than  twelve  per- 
sons between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  returned  to  the 
Comptroller  in  1859.  Of  these  forty-four  districts,  eleven,  or 
one  quarter,  had  six  children  or  Jess,  the  average  being  four 
and  one  half.  If  a  school  is  kept  in  each  of  these  districts, 
and  the  money  is  distributed  according  to  law,  there  must  be 
divided  to  them  $385,  or  $7.70  to  each  child  in  addition  to 
the  dividend  from  the  income  of  the  town  deposite  fund  and 
the  balance  of  the  one  per  cent,  tax,  while  fifty  children  in  a 
single  district,  receive  but  $62.50,  or  $1.25  ea6h.  There 
are  twenty  districts  enumerating  from  seven  to  nine  persons 
of  school  age.  These  twenty  districts  receive  in  the  same 
way  $700  on  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  children,  or 
$4  30  to  each,  while  the  .same  number  of  children  in  a 
single  district,  receive  $203.75,  or  less  than  one  third  as 
much,  and  the  forty-four  districts  receive  on  351  children 
$1,540,  while  the  same  number  of  children  in  ordinary  dis- 
tricts receive  but  $438.75,  or  $1,101.25  is  taken  from  the 
amount  raised  by  the  State  tax  of  one  per  cent,  and  divided 
to  the  districts  in  such  a  manner  that  only  351  of  the 
105,000  children  of  the  State  participate  in  the  distribution. 

A  portion  of  these  small  districts  are  so  situated  that  good 
reasons  exist  for  their  continuance.  In  these  districts,  the 
inhabitants  willingly  contribute  both  of  their  means  and  time 
to  secure  good  schools.  It  is  the  intention,  of  the  law  to 
encourage  such  districts  as  are  thus  removed  from  school 
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privileges  elsewhere ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  more  than  a  pro 
ratea  dividend  be  allowed  toward  the  support  of  these  schools ; 
but  it  appears  to.  be  far  from  jast  to  encourage  the  mere 
apologies  for  schools,  found  in  a  portion  of  these  districts,  or 
to  continue  the  separate  organization  of  a  district  which  has 
no  school  or  school-house  and  makes  no  attempt  to  support 
a  school,  much  less  does  it  appear  to  be  consistent  with  the 
spirit  or  intent  of  the  law  to  present  so  strong  a  motive  for 
the  continuance  of  these  districts,  by  taking  fVom  the  means 
of  others,  just  able  to  support  good  schools  with  the  aid  the 
State  affords. 

Sec.  3.  Every  school  district  heretofore  formed  from  parts  of  two 
or  more  towns,  shall,  for  all  school  purposes,  belong  to  the  town  . 
within  which  the  school-honse  of  said  district  is  now  sitaated,  unless 
such  towns  shall  make  some  other  agreement  with  regard  to  the  juris- 
diction over  such  district,  and  in  all  cases  where  any  district  shall 
hereafter  be  so  formed,  the  towns  from  which  the  same  are  so  formed, 
shall,  in  the  formation  of  such  district,  agree  as  to  the  particular  town 
to  which  such  district  shall  belong.  Provided  that  the  inhabitants  of 
such  district  shall  have  no  right  to  vote  in  any  other  town  than  that 
within  which  they  reside. 

A  difSculty  has  existed  in  some  districts  in  actiAff  under 
this  section  as  sometimes  interpreted.  It  has  been  supop^^^^ 
by  persons  residing  in  these  joint  districts,  that  an  inhabi^t 
of  such  district  could  not  vote  unless  living  in  the  town 
which  the  school-house  was  situated.  It  has  appeared  to^ 
me  that  the  proviso  referred  to  town  meetings,  as  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  it  w^as  the  intention  of  the  law  to  disfran- 
chise a  portion  of  the  legal  voters  of  any  district. 

Sec.  4.  The  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  formed  from 
two  or  more  towns  may  be  taxed  for  school  purposes  in  the  town  to 
which  such  district,  under  the  provisions  of  the  last  preceding  section, 
pertains ;  but  for  all  other  purposes  shall  be  taxable  in  the  town  in 
which  such  inhabitants  reside. 

There  are  several  towns  in  the  State  containing  property 
upon  which  taxes  are  levied,  which,  for  school  purposes,  be- 
longs in  another  town.  It  is  more  convenient  to  collect  the 
tax  for  schools  in  the  same  town  as  for  other  purposes,  and 
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it  is  generally  paid  over  to  the  towns  to  which  it  legally  be- 
longs. .There  are,  however,  a  few  towns  whose  selectmen 
have  refused  to  appropriate  to  the  town  to  which  the  prop- 
erty belonged  for  school  purposes,  any  portion  of  the  tax  so 
collected.  A  compulsory  act  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
justice  in  this  respect. 

Sections  5th  and  6th  refer  to  the  disposition  of  corporate 
property,  when  two  or  more  districts  are  consolidated  into 
one,  and  when  a  district  is  divided  ;  section  7th  refers  to  union 
districts  formed  under  the  statute  of  1841,  and  sections  8-28  to 
the  general  powers  of  districts  and  district  officers.  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  question  has  arisen  under  these  sections 
requiring  further  legislation  except  in  the  case  of  districtsi 
which,  from  inability  or  other  cause,  fail  to  support  schools 
in  the  same.     (Sec.  2lst.) 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Comptroller  in  these  cases 
to  pay  over  to  the  School  Visitors  of  the  town,  the  propor- 
tion of  money  drawn  upon  those  children  from  these  dhtricts, 
who  have  actually  attended  school  in  other  districts,  for  the 
use  of  the  districts  where  the  children  attend  school.  One 
case  has,  however,  occurred  the  past  year  where  the  Visitors 
have^claimed  a  legal  right  to  receive  the  dividend  for  all  the 
children  between  four  and  sixteen  in  the  district,  though  no 
school  had  been  sustained,  and  but  a  small  portion  had  at- 
tended school  elsewhere.  If  it  should  appear  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  that  there  is  any  just  reason  for  any  conflict- 
ing opinions  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  section  of  the  law,  I 
would  recommend  that  ft  be  repealed  and  that  a  correspond- 
ing section,  more  definite,  be  passed. 

Chapter  IV  relates  to  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the 
School  Fund,  and  to  taxation  and  expenses  of  schools. 

By  an  act  passed  in  1858,  the  seventh  section  of  this  chap- 
ter was  so  amended  as  to  make  the  year,  during  which  a 
school  must  be  kept  at  least  six  months  to  entitle  the  district 
to  public  money,  close  on  the  31st  of  August.  As  the  School 
Visitors  are  usually  chosen  in  October,  the  certificate  may 
sometimes  be  signed  by  officers  who  have  not  visited  the 
schools,  or  had  any  knowledge,  personally,  of  the  facts  to 
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wbich  they  mnst  certify.  .  If  the  reports  of  District  Com- 
mittees were  required  to  be  lodged  with  the  treasureV  of  the 
town,  as  is  the  case  with  the  returns  of  enumeration,  there 
would  always  be  data  at  hand  for  this  certificate. 

The  13th  section  of  this  chapter  relates  to  rate  bills, 
and  from  the  frequent  alterations  it  has  receiyed  has  become 
the  cause  of  difficulty  in  some  districts.  As  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1856,  it  was  as  follows : 

Sec.  13.  Any  school  district  may  ^x^  or  aothorize  its  district 
committee  to  fix,  a  rate  of  tuition  to  be  paid  by  the  persons  attending 
school,  or  by  their  parents,  guardians  or  employers,  towards  the 
expense  of  fuel,  books,  and  other  expenses,  (including  estimated  defi- 
ciences  of  payment,)  over  and  above  the  money  received  for  the  town 
or  state  appropriations,  and  the  district,  or  district  committee,  shall 
exempt  therefrom  all  persons  whom  they  consider  unable  to  pay  the 
same  ;  provided^  that  the  rate  of  tuition  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar 
per  scholar  for  any  term  of  twelve  weeks,  except  in  districts  where 
differei^  grades  of  common  schools  are  established,  where  the  rate  for 
the  higher  grades  shall  not  exceed  two  doUars  per  schol^  for  the 
same  time. 

All  such  bills  may  be  required  to  be  paid  in  advance,  or  may  be 
delivered  to  the  town  or  district  collector,  and  may  be  by  hip  col- 
lected in  the  same  manner  as  town  taxes  are  collected. 

As  no  other  provision  was  made  for  the  payment  of  the 
annual  expenses  of  a  school  except  by  a  tax  levied  on  the 
property  and  polls  of  a  district,  it  is  believed  this  sec^on  was 
reported  to  the  General  Assembly  and  enacted  by  that  body, 
with  special  reference  to  such  a  change  in  the  school  system 
as  would  eventually  make  the  common  schools  of  the  state, 
free  schools.  The  practice  of  districts  under  it  shows  that 
such  was  its  effect.  The  returns  for  1S56  were  so  imper- 
fect that  no  just  estimate  can  be  gathered  from  them.  But 
in  1856,  there  were  sixty-three  districts  which  assessed  a 
property  tax ;  in  1857,  125 ;  and  in  1858,  the  number  had 
increased  to  245,  or  nearly  quadrupled. 

There  were  a  few  districts  in  the  State  which  wished  to 
assess  a  higher  rate  of  tuition,  and  petitions  to  this  effect 
were  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1858.  There 
were,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  many  who  desired  that  the 
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poUic  schools  of  the  State  should  be  made  free.  Many 
members  of  the  Assembly  were  in  favor  of  free  schools. 
The  Cummittee  on  Education,  after  mature  deliberation, 
reported  a  bill  which  became  a  law,  and  the  13th  section 
of  the  law  of  1856  was  repealed.  The  act  of  1868  was  as 
as  follows : 

Chap.  XLIIL  Sec  1.  Any  school  district  may  fix,  or  author- 
ize its  district  committee  to  fix,  at  or  before  the  commencement  of 
any  term,  a  rate  of  tuition  to  be  paid  by  the  persons  attending  school, 
or  by  their  parents,  guardians  or  employers,  towards  the  expenses  of 
instruction,  fuel,  books,  and  other  expenses,  (including  estimated  defi- 
dences  of  payment,)  over  and  above  the  money  received  from  the  town 
or  State  appropriations,  and  the  selectmen  and  board  of  school  visitors^ 
aa  a  board,  shall,  on  application  of  the  district  committee,  exempt  there- 
from all  persons  whom  they  consider  unable  to  pay  the  same ;  and 
the  selectmen  shall  draw  an  order  on  the  treasurer  of  the  town  in 
which  said  district  is  located,  in  favor  of  such  district,  for  the  amount 
of  such  abatements ;  provided^  that  the  rate  of  tuition  shall  not 
exceed  two  dollars  per  scholar  for  any  term  of  twelve  weeks  ;  except 
in  districts  where  different  grades  of  common  schools  are  established, 
when  the  rate  for  the  higher  grades  shall  not  exceed  four  dollars  per 
scholar  for  the  same  time. 

This  act  gave  permission  to  districts  to-assess'a'rate  bill  of 
two  dollars  per  term  of  twelve  weeks,  and  of  four  dollars  for 
a  like  term  in  the  higher  departments  of  graded  schools,  but 
made  it  imperative  ^lat  the  rate  of  tuition  should  be  fixed 
before  the  commencement  of  a  term  of  school.  Those  dis- 
tricts most  interested  in  sustaining  good  schools,  either  made 
their  schools  free  by  laying  a  tax  on  property,  or  fixed  a  rate 
bill  in  accordance  with  the  law,  before  the  commencement 
of  each  achool  term.  There  were,  however,  a  large  number 
of  districts  which«neglected  to  fix  a  rate  bill,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  term  found  they  were  deficient  in  means,  without 
power  then  to  fix  a  rate  bill,  and  with  no  disposition  to  levy 
a  tax  to  pay  the  annual  expenses  of  the  school.  Hence  a 
feeling  of  opposition  to  the  law.  This  was  repealed  in  1859, 
and  the  following  enactment  passed  in  its  place. 

Chap.  XLIIL    Sbc.  1.    Any  school  district  may  fix  or  author* 
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ize  its  district  committee  to  fix,  a  rate  of  tuition  to  be  paid  by  the 
persons  attending  school,  or  bj  their  parents,  guardians  or  employers, 
towards  the  expenses  of  instruction,  fuel,  books,  and  other  expenses* 
over  and  above  the  money  received  from  the  town  or  state  appropri- 
ations ;  and  the  selectmen  and  board  of  school  visitors,  as  a  board, 
shall,  on  application  of  the  district  committee,  exempt  therefrom  all 
persons  whom  they  consider  unable  to  pay  the  same ;  and  the  select- 
men shall  draw  an  order  on  the  treasurer  of  the  town  in  which  said 
district  is  located,  in  favor  of  said  district,*  for  the  amount  of  such 
abatements.  Provided,  that  the  rate  of  tuition  shall  not  exceed  two 
dollars  per  scholar,  for  any  term  of  twelve  weeks,  except  in  districts 
where  different  grades  of  common  schools  are  established,  when  the 
rate  for  the  higher  grades  shall  not  exceed  four  dollars  per  scholar 
for  the  same  time. 

.  The  repeal  of  the  law  of  1858,  and  the  enactment  of  the 
foregoing  section  has  led  to  considerable  complaintfrom  some 
parts  of  the  State  for  the  following  reasons : 

By  not  requiring  any  particular  time  at  which  the  rate  bills 
shall  be  fixed,  parents  and  guardians  are  uncertain  in  regard 
to  the  expense  of  sending  to  school,  and  often  detain  their 
children  or  wards  at  home  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  the  expense,  or  send  to  private  schools,  to  the  great 
injury  of  public  schools. 

There  seems  to  be  a  strong  desire  in  some  portions  of  the 
State,  that  the  schools  shall  be  either  made  free,  or  the  rate 
of  tuition  fixed  and  known  before  the  term  of  school  begins. 

Another  difficulty  has  arisen  where  districts,  long  after  the 
close  of  a  term  of  school,  have  held  a  meeting  and  fixed  a 
rate  bil^  when  a  majority  of  those  attending  school  were 
unable  to  pay,  and  the  districts  have  sought  abatements  and 
orders  on  the  town  treasury  for  the  amount  of  these  bills. 

As  this  section  of  the  law  refers  to  a  matter  of  particular 
interest  to  those  districts  which  exact  tuition  from  residentsi 
it  seems  very  desirable  that  the  subject  should  receive  the 
attention  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  such  enactments  be 
secured  as  shall  be  explicit  and  best  for  the  interests  of  com** 
mon  schools,  and  then  the  law  be  left  unaltered  till  district 
officers  and  citizens  become  acquainted  with  its  provisions} 
and  accustomed  to  meet  its  requirements. 
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The  remaining  Bections  of  this  chapter  refer  to  the  manner 
of  levying  and  collecting  taxes.  This  portion  of  the  law 
was  amended  by  an  act  passed  in  1859,  giving  districts 
power  to  correct  lists  where  "real  estate  has  been  sold  and 
conveyed  "  between  the  time  when  the  town  list  was  conj- 
pleted  and  the  time  of  laying  the  district  tax. 

Chapter  V,  relates  to  School  Visitors.  Section  1  author- 
izes and  directs  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  management,  studies,  books,  classifica- 
tion and  discipline  of  schools,  examine  teachers,  visit  schools, 
and  make  returns  of  the  number  of  persons  between  four  and 
sixteen,  to  the  Comptroller,  and  draw  orders  on  the  town 
treasurer  or  school  fund  treasurer,  for  all  moneys  due  the 
common  schools  of  the  town. 

Section  3  authorizes  and  directs  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
annul  the  certificates  of  teachers  found  unqualified,  and  to 
submit  an  annual  report  at  the  town  meeting.  This  section 
also  gives  the  board  power  to- appoint  a  committee  of  one 
or  two  persons  to  exercise  all  the  powers  and  perform  all  the 
duties  of  said  visitors. 

A  difficulty  has  arisen  in  a  few  towns,  in  which  there 
were  formerly  two  or  more  school  societies,  because  compe- 
tent persons  are  not  disposed  to  accept  the  office  of  Acting 
School  Visitor  for  the  whole  town.  The  office  is  one  which 
is  not  remunerative,  and  in  towns  numbering  fifteen  or  more 
districts,  requires  a  large  amount  of  time.  Additional  oom- 
pensation  has  been  voted  in  some  iifttances,  and  the  embar- 
rassment is  annually  decreasing.  There  are,  however,  still  a 
few  towns  which  have  failed  to  comply  with  the  law  in  the 
manner  of  visiting  schools.  If  permission  was  given  to  the 
School  Visitors  of  towns  containing  more  than  ten  districts, 
or  comprising  two  or  more  school  societies,  to  appoint  a  sub- 
committee in  each  original  society  for  a  number  of  districts 
not  less  than  five,  the  difficulty  would  be  obviated  without 
detriment  to  the  schools. 

The  remaining  sections  of  this  chapter  refer  to  the  duties 
and  compensation  of  Acting  School  Visitors,  to  town  high 
schools,  and  to  reports.     No  change, in  the  law  on  these 
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points  is  demanded  by  any  action  which  has  arisen  under 
these  sections. 

Chapter  VL  relates  to  the  annual  reports  of  District  Com- 
mittees. It  requires  the  Committee  of  every  School  District 
to  report  to  the  Board  of  School  Visitors  each  year,  certain 
statistics,  important  in  enabling  the  visitors  to  report  to  towns 
as  required  by  law,  and  also  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
make  out  their  annual  returns  to  the  superintendent*  The 
operation  of  this  portion  of  the  statute  not  only  enables  the 
towns  and  the  State  to  see  the  condition  of  Common 
Schools;  but  has  also  a  beneficial  effect  directly  upon  the 
schools,  in  requiring  an  account  of  the  expenditure  of  mon- 
eys, and  the  various  facts  most  intimately  connected  with 
the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  general  education.  The 
first  section  of  this  chapter  was  so  amended  by  the  last 
General  Assembly  as  to  require  the  reports  to  be  made  the 
fifteenth,  instead  of  the  thirtieth  of  September.  I  believe  no 
other  amendments  are  now  desired. 

Chapter  VII.  relates  to  teachers,  to  their  examination  and 
certificate  of  approbation,  and  to  the  register  of  attendance. 
Many  districts,  instead  of  procuring  a  register  as  required  by 
law,  permit  the  statistics  to  be  kept  in  a  form  so  inconvenient 
and  loose  as  to  be  almost  useless  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended.  If  a  form  should  be  prescribed  by  the 
statute  to  correspond  with  the  reports  required  to  be.  made 
by  District  Committees,  and  the  register  thus  made  a  per- 
manent record,  it  is  beueved  much  aid  would  be  rendered  to 
those  engaged  with  the  local  administration  of  the  law,  and 
much  difficulty  and  litigation  prevented.  - 

Chapter  VIII.  relates  to  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools,  and  is  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  law 
of  1864. 

Chapter  IX.  relates  to  School  Libraries,  and  to  former  acts 
not  repealed. 

I  know  of  no  necessity  of  amendment  of  either  sectjon  of 
this  Chapter.     More  particular  reference  to  the  operation  of 
this  portion  of  the  statute  has  already  been  made  under  the 
head  of  School  Libraries. 
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I  believe  that  the  interests  of  Common  Schools  require 
that  the  present  law  should  be  changed  as  little  as  possible, 
consistently  with  having  its  provisions  clearly  understood. 
The  people  of  the  State  are  disposed  to  conduct  their  schools 
according  to  law,  and  will  adapt  them  to  such  provisions  as 
are  important  and  permanent;  but  hasty  and  special  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  of  schools,  is  sure  to  entail  disastroiis 
influences  on  the  whole  system. 

The  schools  of  the  State  have  never  advanced  so  rapidly 
as  under  the  law  of  1856.  Other  causes,  it  is  true,  have  con- 
tributed to  this  result,  but  the  changes  in  the  local  administra- 
tion and  requirements  of  the  school  system  have  added  much 
to  its  efficiency. 

A  summary  of  the  most  important  statistics  is  subjoined 
to  this  report.  The  particular  facts  will  be  found  in  detail  in 
the  Appendix.  A  careful  examination  of  the  tables  will 
exhibit  very  clearly  the  condition  of  Common  Schools  iq 
each  town  of  the  State. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS 

Relating  to  the  Public  Schools  of  Connecticut^  for  the  year 

ending  September  30M,  1859. 

Number  of  towns  in  the  State,  ...       161 

Number  of  towns  which  have  made  no  return,  2 

Number  of  School  Districts  in  the  State,               -  1,624 

Number  of  Public  or  Comm6n  Schools,  -  1,785 
Number  of  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages 

of  four  and  sixteen,             -            -            .  105,464 

Increase  over  the  previous  year,  -  -  2,361 
Average  number  in  each  district  between  four  and 

sixteen  years  of  age,  -  -  .  -  66 
Number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  over  sixteen  years 

of  age,        -            -            -            -            .  3^373 

Number  of  pupils  registered  in  Winter,  boys,  39,087 

•«                   «            li                   ci         gfrie,  33^503 

»                   ic            M               Summer,  boys,  31,62) 

«            "                    "          girls,  32,736 
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Nainber  of  female  teachers  ia  Winter,      -  -  942 

«  "  "  Summer,         -  1,779 

«  male  «  Winter,       -  •        1,025 

"  "  "  Summer,  •  171 

Average  wages,  per   month,  of  female   teachers, 

including  board,       -  -  -  •      $16.59 

Average  wages,  per  month,  of  male  teachers,  in- 
cluding board,  -  -  >  -  30.05 
Number  of  Districts  in  which  no  legal  school  has 

been  kept,     •  -  -  -  -  50 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  taught  the  same 

school  two  successive  seasons,  -  -  711 

Capital  of  the  School  Fund,     -  -  82,046,397.32 

Revenue  from  the  School  Fund  for  the  year  ending 

March  31st,  1859,    -  -  -  131.8J0.00 

Dividend  per  scholar  from  School  Fund,  -  1,25 

Capital  Town  Deposit  Fund,         -    ,        -  7o3,661.83 

Revenue  from  Town  Deposit  Fund  for  school  pur- 
poses,     -----      45,819.00 
Amount  raised  by  one  per  cent,  tax  for  schools,      72,342.00 
Amount  of  revenue  from  District  or  other  funds,      15,207.00 
Number  of  Districts  which  assess  a  property  tax  for 

schools,  -  -  -  -  -  252 

Amount  of  property  tax  for  support  of  schools,  $34,419.00 
Number  of  Districts  which  assess  a  <*  Rate  Bill,"  691 

Estimated  amount  of  such  assessments  during  the 

year,       .  -  -  -  .     $38,331.00 

Number  of  new  school-houses  erected  during  the  year,  52 
Estimated  cost  of  these  houses  and  their  sites,  $49,022.00 
Estimated  cost  of  repairing  school  hou.ses  during 

the  year,  .  -  -  .      20,748.00 

Aggregate  amount  expended  for  support  of  schools, 
including ,  cost  of  new  school-houses   and 
repairs,  for  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1859,        479,931.00 
Namber  of  school-houses  reported  in  a  very  good 

condition,  ....  793 

•Number  of  school-houses  reported  in  a  very  bad 

condition,  ....  240. 
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Number  of  schools  of  two  grades,  -  -  -  no 
Number  of  schools  of  three  or  more  grades,  -  47 
Number  of  Districts  which  have  Holbrook's  Ap- 
paratus, '^  '  -  -  -  554 
Number  of  Districts  which  have  Outline  Maps,  756 
Number  of  Districts  which  have  School  Library,  535 
Aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  same,  39,472.00 

DAVID  N.  CAMP, 

* 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
Nkw  Britain,  April  10th,  1860, 
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1.  Attendance. 

East  Granby,  -  -  - 

East  Haddam,      -  -  - 

Lyme,  -  -  ■ 
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NewMilford, - 

North  Branford,    -  -  - 

Pomfret, 

Stonington,  .  _  - 
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Bristol,  -  -  - 
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APPENDIX. 


A. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

Hon.  David  N.  Camp: 

Dear  Sir, — At  your  request  I  herewith  give  you  a  brief  account 
of  the  several  Teachers'  Institutes,  which  it  was  made  my  duty  and 
pleasure  to  attend  during  the  year  1859. 

The  first  Institute  of  the  year  was  held  at  West  Willington  in  the 
month  of  April,  and  was  attended  by  about  seyenty  teachers, — tpost 
of  them  belonging  to  the  county.  While  the  citizens  generally 
manifested  their  interest  by  extending  the  hospitality  of  their  homes 
to  those  from  abroad,  and  by  attending  many  of  the  exercises,  I  feel 
that  special  credit  was  due  to  the  Be  v.  Mr.  Wakeman  and  Dr.  Dick- 
inson for  constant  cooperation  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  Institute. 

In  September,  Institutes  were  held  at  Redding,  in  Fairfield  County, 
and  Seymour,  in  New  Haven  County.  That  at  Redding  was 
attended  by  nearly  one  hundred  teachers, — a  larger  number  than  for 
either  of  the  two  or  three  previous  years.  The  citizens  were  very 
cordial  in  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  members,  and  Messrs. 
Bradley  and  Fanton,  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  and  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Gilder,  were  unwearied  in  their  efibrts  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
occasion.  To  the  latter  gentleman  we  were  indebted  for  an  interest- 
ing and  useful  lecture  on  Physiology  and  for  many  words  of  encour- 
agement 

The  session  at  Seymour  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  though  owing  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  number  in  attendance  was  less 
than  in  some  previous  years.  At  each  of  these  Institutes  I  was  per- 
manently and  most  satisfactorily  aided  by  Bev.  Mr.  Northrop  of 
Massachusetts.    Messrs.  Buckingham,  Smith  and  Beach,  Dr.  Ken« 
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dall  and  Bev.  Mr.  Shannon,  merit  special  mention  for  their  constant 
and  kindlj  interest. 

The  Institute  for  Middlesex  County  was  held  at  Saybrook  in 
October,  and  the  number  in  attendance  was  above  the  average  for 
that  county.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  McCall  and  Shepard  did  much  to 
aid  the  objects  of  the  Institute. 

The  Litchfield  County  Institute  was  also  held  in  October  at  Nor- 
folk. This,  though  a  very  interesting,  was  the  smallest  Institute  of 
the  year,  owing  in  part  to  the  holding  of  a  county^faiv  in  an  adjoining 
town,  and  in  part  to  the  impression  that  the  Institute  was  to  be  post- 
poned, and  that  two  of  the  county  papers  had  given  notice  to  this 
effect.  There  were,  however,  nearly  ^fiy  members.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Eldredge  and  Mr.  Pettibone,  principal  of  the  Academy,  were  ever 
ready  to  contribute  to  the  wants  of  the  Institute.  At  the  two  ses- 
sions last  named.  Prof.  Buckham  was  associated  with  me  and  gave 
valuable  instruction  in  grammar  and  arithmetic. 

During  the  last  week  of  October  the  New  London  County  Insti- 
tute was  held  at  Waterford  and  was  well  attended.  The  teachers  of 
New  London  city  manifested  much  interest  in  the  occasion  and 
attended  many  of  the  lectures.  At  this  Institute  and  also  at  that  in 
TolJimd  County,  the  Rev.  Lucian  Burleigh,  of  Plainfield,  rendered 
important  aid  during  a  part  of  each  week. 

We  would  also  gratefully  remember  that  Gen.  Williams;  of  Nor- 
wich,  was  present  at  Waterford  and  West  Willington,  and  uttered 
words  of  encouragement  and  counsel,  and  also  that  he  gave,  to  the 
teachers  present,  packages  of  pamphlets  and  juvenile  papers  for  circu- 
lation among  their  pupils.  The  Hon.  Henry  P.  Haven,  of  New  Lon- 
don, and  Rev.  Mr.  Munger,  of  Waterford,  deserve  special  thanks  for 
much  aid  and  many  acts  of  kindly  interest. 

In  all  places  the  hospitality  of  the  people  seemed  unbounded,  and 
all  the  sessions  in  the  several  counties  were  characterized  by  the 
utmost  good  feeling  and  harmony. 

Having  attended,  in  previous  years.  Institutes  in  all  the  counties 
named,  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  express  the  belief  that,  from  year 
to  year,  there  has  befen  an  increasing  interest  in  them  and  that  the 
number  of  those  who  remain  throughout  the  sessions  has  been  during 
the  last  year,  much  larger  than  in  some  previous  years. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  there  is  one  fact  worthy  of  mention. 
Within  the  last  five  years  I  have  taken  part  in  the  Institutes  held  in 
thirty  different  towns,  and  in  every  instance  the  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  people  has  uniformly  increased  from  day  to  day,  so  that,  in 
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most  cases,  before  the  close  of  the  week,  the  largest  churches  have 
been  filled  during  the  evening  lectures.  I  would  also,  with  great 
pleasure,  bear  testimony  in  favor  of  the  correct  and  courteous  deport- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  several  Institutes  for  the 
past  jear.  In  no  single  instance  has  there  been  anj  act  or  expression 
of  an  unkind  or  unpleasant  nature, — but  the  utmost  harmony  and 
good  feeling  have  prevailedy-^-and  all  have  done  what  they' could  for 
the  promotion  of  the  object  for  which  they  had  assembled. 

In  n^revious  year,  since  my  connection  with  the*  Institutes,  has 
there  oRn  so  much  promptness  and  regubirity  in  the  attendance  of 
the  members.  In  many  instances  all  were  in  their  places  several 
minutes  previous  to  the  hour  for  the  commencement  of  the  exercises. 
In  this  respect  there  has  been  a  marked  gain  over  some  previous 
years. 

Believing  that  Teachers'  Institutes  are  of  great  service  to  teachers 
and  to  the  community,  I  am,     . 

Very  truly  yours, 

CHARLES  NORTHEND. 

Nbw  Beitain,  March  28th,  1860. 


B. 

ATTENDANCE. 


EKtraots  &om  School  Visitors*  Beports. 

EAST  GRANBT.  * 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  in  oar  scbootsii  the  irregular  attendance 
of  the  children.  It  is  painrul  to  look  over  the  regiatera  of  all  oar 
Bchools  and  notice  the  man;  marks  made  for  absence.  Sickness  may 
account  for  some  of  it,  and  the  needed  help  of  some  of  the  children 
at  home  for  some  ;  but  abating  these  there  is  believed  to  he  much 
other  which  is  inexcusable,  and  all  of  it  should,  bo  far  as  possible,  be 
avoided. 

EAST  HADDAM. 

The  chief  effort  of  the  Visitors,  the  past  year,  has  been  directed  to 
the  point  of  att^danee.  The  report  of  the  previous  year  gave  the 
average  attendance  of  720  children  of  only  367,  or  a  trifle  over  one- 
half,  while  of  this  number  a  large  proportion  were  frequently  tardy. 
This  most  serious  evil  it  has  been  the  earnest  endeavor  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  remedy,  or  at  least  reduce.  To  this  end  we  have 
adopted  the  following  means ; 

1.  The  Board  resolved  that  incase  of  absence  or  tardbes),  written 
excuses  should  be  required.  * 

2.  That  weekly  reports  of  attendance  should  be  rendered  to 
parents  to  be  by  them  signed  and  returned. 

3.  That  in  case  of  refusal  on  the  part  of  parents  to  comply  with 
these  requisitions,  their  children  should  be  suspended  from  all  exer- 
cises in  the  school  during  persistence  in  such  refusal. 

'  '*' — *hty  returns  of  attendance  were  required  of  the  teachers, 
unes  of  such  scholars  as  bad  been  perfect  in  attendance 
I  month  i  these  returns  to  be  rendered  at  montbly  educa- 
lings  to  be  held  in  different  parts  of  the  town  during  the 
which  meetings  they  were  to  be  made  public,  and  the 
hose  perfect,  viz.,  those  not  absent  or  late  during  the  month, 
i  the  attendance  cards  to  be  deposited  at  the  close  of  the 
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term  at  the  office  of  the  town  clerk  for  preservation  and  public  exam- 
ination, and  to  be  shown  to  all  visitors  to  the  school  during  the  term  ; 
the  names  of  all  perfect  in  attendance  during  the  term  to  be  reported 
to  the  town  at  the  annual  town  meeting,  and  entered  in  the  report  to 
the  State  Superintendent. 

This  plan  was  thoroughly  carried  out.  A  meeting  of  the  teachers 
of  the  town  was  called  at  the  commencement  •  of  the  term  and  the 
plan  submitted  to  them  for  their  judgment.  It  met  with  their  full 
approval,  and  their  interest  in  it  was  thoroughly  enlisted.  Next  the 
Acting  Visitor  agitated  the  subject  in  every  district,  under  cover  of 
Mrs.  Glass'  initial  direction  for  cooking  salmon,  ^ first,  catch  him,** 
He  gave  this,  in  every  school,  as  his  text,  and  requested  the  scholars 
to  remember  it,  and  report  it  at  home,  and  to  act  upon  it.  From  this 
he  preached  in  season  and  out  of  season,  all  over  town.  He  gave  as 
the^ass-word  for  the  winter,  ^^ Attendance^*  as  ''  Books  "  had  been  the 
wilfer  before.  He  required  each  scholar  in  school,  capable  of  it,  to 
spell  it.  He  had  it  written  on  the  blackboard.  lu  connection  with 
the  text  he  called  for  the  subject.  He  talked  about  it  wherever  he 
went  He  thus  "  kept  it  before  the  people."  He  endeavored  to 
show  that  there  was  no  hope  of  benefiting  a  scholar  in  a  school, 
unless  you  could  first  ^  catch  him  ; "  that  the  best  school-house,  and 
the  best  teacher,  and  the  best  books,  would  be  of  no  account  with  an 
absent  scholar,  and  the  benefits  of  punctuality,  regularity,  and  system 
were  urged,  and  the  evils  of  their  opposites ;  the  inesffknable  value  of 
punctual  habits  to  the  happpiness  and  success  of  life  were  expatiated 
upon,  and  the  wretchedness  and  embarrassment  of  a  life  devoid  of 
these.  The  scholars  were  set  a-thinking  on  the  subject,  by  pointing 
out  to  them  how  such  habits  or  the  lack  of  them  would  affect  them  in 
the  respective  callings,  such  as  farming,  trading,  manufacturing,  &c., 
which,  so  far  as  they  had  any  plans  with  reference  to  the  future, 
they  were  expecting  to  pursue.  Then  at  the  monthly  public  meeting 
the  subject  was  specially  discussed ;  objections  to  the  plan  met  and 
answered ;  difficulties  alleged,  oveibome  ;  the  teachers  called  on  for 
testimony  and  experience ;  in  short,  every  thing  that  thought  could 
suggest,  or  ingenuity  devise,  was  done  to  keep  the  subject  of  attend' 
ance  an  the  schools  the  prominent  one  of  refleclion  and  remark 
throughout  the  town.  And  we  succeeded.  No  topic  was  the  sub- 
ject of  more  thought,  or  the  theme  of  more  remark  in  the  town, 
during  the  winter,  than  this. 

The  ground  on  which,  in  the  main,  the  board  based  this  action  in 
the  matter,  was  this : 
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First  That  every  child  in  attendance  on  the  schook  ought  to  be 
respansidie  somewhere;  to  be  accounted  far  to  eomebody;  either  to 
the  parent  or  to  the  teacher.  The  prerogative — we  do  not  say  the 
right,  for,  as  it  is  oflen  exercised,  it  is  a  stupendous  wrong-«-the 
prerogative  of  the  parent  to  determine  the  time  of  his  child  was  not 
denied,  because  the  law  does  not  authorize  us  to  question  it, — though 
we  think  the  parent  should  be  required  by  law  to  allow  and  secure 
his  child  in  the  uninterrupted  improvement  of  the  privileges  of  the 
school  But  we  held  that  whether  the  child  was  in  school  or  out,  his 
whereabouts  ought  to  be  known,  and  his  responsibility  secured 
somewhere;  that  to  somebody  he  ought  distinctly  to  account.  To 
this  end  written  excuses  were  required  and  reports  of  attendance 
employed.  Then  if  the  scholar  was  late  or  absent  without  an 
excuse  he  would  account  for  it  to  the  teacher;  while  the  attendance 
reports,  in  turn,  certified  the  parent  of  the  fact  and  returned  the  child 
to  account  also  to  him.  ^ 

This  was  one  side  of  the  case.  But  there  was  another.  The 
Board  held  also, 

Second.  That  every  child  who  chooses  studiously  to  avail  himself 
of  the  benefits  designed  for  hixn  in  the  school  fund  has  a  right  to  the 
realization  of  these^  and  may  claim  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Board,  the  legitimate  guardians  of  that  fund,  as  shall  secure  this  to 
him. 

Third.  Tl^t  late  or  irregular  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  indif- 
ferent and  careless  seriously  compromises  and  impairs  these  benefits; 
and  that  therefore. 

Fourth.  Such  injury,  the  Board,  so  far  as  it  is  in  their  power^  are 
bound  to  prevent.  They  are  the  guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  faith* 
ful  and  studious  children  of  the  town,  and  this  guardianship  they  are 
bound  faithfully  to  exercise. 

To  the  plea  urged  in  opposition  to  this  action,  that  each  parent  has 
a  right  to  dispose  of  the  time  of  his  child  as  he  sees  fit,  that  with  such 
disposal  of  it  the  Board  has  no  right  to  interfere,  it  was  replied  in 
the  first  place,  by  its  broad  denial.  No  parent  hcu  a  right  to  dispose 
of  the  time  of  his  child  simply  as  he  may  please.  The  time  of  every 
child  God  has  given  primarily  to  that  child,  and  of  it  no  one,  not  even 
his  parent,  may  rightfully  rob  him.  The  direction  of  it  is,  indeed,  a 
prerogative  of  the  parent,  but  this  prerogative  the  parent  is  bound 
to  exercise,  first  and  foremost  ^or  the  good  of  the  child,  and  this  great 
result  he  has  no  right  to  subordinate  to  any  interest  or  whim  of 
his  own.    No  parent  has  the  right  so  to  dispose'of  the  time  of  his 
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ehild  as  to  doom  him  to  ignorance  and  idleness  ana  vice.  And  that ' 
parent  who  does  this  will  find  that,  whether  or  not  he  is  responsible 
to  a  human  Board,  there  is  an  authority  to  which  he  is  responsible, 
and  to  which  he  will  be  made  to  feel  Ms  responsibility  when  sum- 
moned  to  answer  for  the  wrong  done  his  child,  to  that  child  and  to 
God. 

But  it  was  not  this  moral  consideration,  high  and  conclusive  as  it 
is,  that  the  Board  relied  on  as  the  sole  ground  of  their  action.  Being 
civil  action  they  based  it  on  civil  grounds,  and  these  were,  the  pro- 
tection, as  trustees  of  the  school  fund,  of  those  for  whom  its  benefits 
were  designed,  in  their  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  those  benefits, 
the  securing  to  them  those  rights  and  privileges  which  the  State  had 
conferred  upon  them  and  which  they  may  justly  claim.  These  are 
the  undisturbed  and  unembarrassed  enjoyment  of  the  facilities  afibrd- 
ed  them  in  the  school  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  great  design. 
But  with  this  nothing  conflicts  more  seriously  than  irregular  attend* 
ance  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  school.  The  scholar  who  is 
absent  to-day  is  ignorant  to-morrow.  The  explanation  given  to-day 
is  lost  to  him,  and  on  his  reappearance  must  be  repeated,  while  all 
the  rest  of  the  class  impatiently  wait;  the  lesson  recited  to-day,  a  link 
in  the  inevitable  series  is  omitted  by  him,  and  on  his  return  must  be 
separately  mastered,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  class  murmur  at  the 
mij5stifiable  delay;— or  the  refusing  to  delay,  he  must  be  dragged 
along  in  a  course  in  which,  for  want  of  connection  and  comprehen- 
sion, he  feels  no  longer  any  interest  or  ambition,  a  weariness  to  him- 
self and  a  dead  weight  in  the  class.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  scholar 
left  ignorant  is  idle;  if  idle,  vicious;  and  if  vicious,  an  annoyance  and 
a  pest  in  the  schooL 

The  only  alternative,  therefore,  is  the  delay  of  the  entire  class,  who 
had  made  effort  to  be  present  while  he  was  carelessly  or  causelessly 
absent,  and  who  are  now  ready  to  advance  and  may  claim  the  right 
to  advance,  while  the  efiTect  of  his  absence  is  made  up  to  him  (so  far 
as  any  past  neglect  ever  can  be,)  by  the  repetition  of  the  exercises 
already  gone  through  with,  and  which,  bad  he  been  present,  he  would 
already  have  enjoyed.  Where  the  absence  of  a  scholar  is  necessita- 
ted, as  in  case  of  sickness,  no  teacher  will  object  to  this,  nor  will  the 
class  be  impatient  under  it.  But  where  such  absence,  as  is  almost 
invariably  the  case,  is  the  result  of  sheer  carelessness  and  indiff'er- 
ence  and  indolence,  on  the  part  either  of  the  parent  or  the  child,  the 
teacher  may  justly  regard  the  extra  labor  thus  imposed  upon  him  as 
A  burden,  and  the  class  may  rightfully  complain  of  this  sacrifice  of 
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their  time,  this  (frag  upon  their  resolution  and  energy.  Therefore 
the  Board  felt  not  onlj  authorized  but  bound  to  take  such  action  as 
would  prevent,  so  far  as  possible,  such  wrongful  and  needless  injury. 
They  felt  bound  to  protect  the  studious  members  of  the  schools  against 
the  loss  of  the  benefits  guaranteed  to  them  by  law,  and  to  which  their 
own  efforts  to  realize  them  had  added  a  moral  to  the  legal  claim. 
They  felt  that  whatever  right  unfaithful  parents  may  have  to  inflict 
the  injury  of  the  loss  of  their  time  and  the  failure  of  the  benefits 
designed  for  them  in  the  school,  on  their  own  children,  they  have  no 
right  to  inflict  the  same  on  others,  who  have  not  by  their  own  action 
incurred  them,  but  on  the  contrary  have  made  earnest  and  faithful 
efforts  to  avoid  them ;  that  though  they  may  doom  their  own  children 
to  ignorance,  and  through  it  to  vice,  they  may  not  compel  others  to  be 
sharers  of  the  evil,  and  victims  of  their  crime.  Therefore  the  Board 
did  not  hesitate  to  exercise  the  full  authority  conferred  upon  them  to 
prevent  irregularities  in  attendance,  and  to  secure  to  the  schools  and 
to  every  member  of  them  those  high  advantages,  those  eminent  bene- 
fits, which  only  perfect  attendance  can  effect.  Had  the  law  conferred 
still  more  authority  upon  them  with  reference  to  the  matter,  they 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  exercise  that.  And  they  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  the  whole  question  is  one  not  of  convenience  or  privilege 
alone,  but  of  right  and  obligation ;  that  there  rests  upon  the  State  a 
responsibility  with  reference  to  the  faithful  and  studious  children  of 
the  State,  in  the  guardianship  of  the  benefits  designed  for  them  in  the 
school  fund,  which  it  is  bound  faithfully  to  discharge. 

Respecting  the  results  of  their  efforts  it  may  be  said,  in  general, 
that  absence  was  greatly  diminished,  and  tardiness  done  almost  en- 
tirely away.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  never  before,  within  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  was  there  such  interest  felt  on  the 
part  of  the  scholars  to  be  always  at  school,  and  always  in  time,  as  was 
felt  during  the  winter  under  the  working  of  this  plan.  To  this  the 
many  fathers  who  frequently,  when  the  roads  were  impassible,  were 
compelled  to  carry  their  children  to  school  on  their  backs,  stand  ready 
to  testify. 

But  the  statistics  hereto  appended  will  tell  the  story  morei  in  detail : 
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STATISTICS  OF  ATTENDANCE. 
Thtm  of  Eait  Haddam,-- Winter  1859-9. 


A. 

B. 

C. 
44 

D. 

1 

E. 

F. 

G. 
33 

H. 
.75 

I 

J. 

65 

K. 
.02 

.02 

L 

M. 

N. 

1 
2 

O. 

I. 

46 

43 

.93 

.3014 

9 

20 

02 

40 

2449 

49 

13 

32 

.05 

IT. 

102 

51 

4 

87 

.85 

65 

.71 

2831 

169 

.06 

4 

.08 

I 

.C2 

III. 

40 

3S 

4 

34 

.65 

32 

.81 

3054 

207 

.07 

1 

.02 

0 

.00 

IV. 

73 

60 

4 

56 

.76 

49 

81 

446S 

32 

.007 

40 

.66 

3 

.05 

V. 

44 

11 

0 

11 

.25 

9 

.82 

677 

2 

.003 

8 

.72 

1 

.09 

VI. 

19 

16 

2 

14 

.73 

12 

.75 

792 

12 

.015 

11 

.69 

4 

.25 

VII. 

24 

22 

3 

19 

.79 

20 

91 

2288 

12 

.005 

16 

73 

10 

.45 

VIII. 

36 

27 

1 

26 

72 

26 

.96 

1716 

:  52 
ISI 

.03 
0"> 

10 
6 

.37 
.10 

3 

1 

11 

61 

3412 

.01 

IX. 

158 

49 

2 

108 

.68 

75 

6S 

3168 

85 

.02 

9 

18 

4 

.08 

X. 

25 

25 

6 

19 

.76 

22|  .88 

1651 

G 

003 

20 

.80 

11 

.44 

XI. 

25 

23 

0 

23 

92 

15!  .65 

1405 

154 

.11 

8 

34 

1 

04 

XII. 

28 

26 

3 

23 

.82 

19 

.73 

1072 

I   ^ 

005 

Jl> 

.73 

5 

.20 

XIV. 

2S 

15 

3 

12 

.43 

11 

.73 

10.->6 

'  21 

.025 

7 

.46 

4 

.26 

XV. 

12 

13 

2 

11 

.91 

11 

.84 

917 

1  11 

.01 

6 

.46 

0 

00 

XVI. 

14 

U 

0 

li 

.78 

8 

.72 

704 

13 

.02 

.63 

5 

.45 

XVII. 

72 
746 

66 
59S 

4 
39 

62 

86 

43 
450 

65 

4051 

70 

1 

.02 

22 

,33 
.36 

5 

07 

!  559i  75 

75 

39225 

1161 

03 

!  216 

61 
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Description  of  above  table,  bj  columns  marked  A,  B,  C,  &c. 
A.     Number  of  District. 

Number  of  enumerated  children  hj  districts. 

Number  of  registered  scholars. 

Number  over  sixteen  years  of  age  registered. 

Number  of  registered,  less  those  over  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Per  centage  registered,  thus  diminished,  of  enumerated. 

Average  attendance. 

Per  centage  average  attendance. 

Total  attendance,  in  days. 

Total  tardiness        ** 

Per  centage  tardy  attendance. 

Number  not  tardy  during  the  term. 

Per  centage  those  not  tardy. 

Number  neither  absent  nor  tardy  during  the  term. 

Per  centage  those  perfect  in  attendance. 
Note, — ^In  the  2d  and  9th  districts  the  school  was  in  two  depart 
ments,  separated  in  the  tables ;  the  upper  space  for  primary,  the  lower 
for  higher  department. 


B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

I. 

J. 

K. 

L.. 
M. 

N. 

O. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS  ATTENDANCE. 


Scholars 

District. 

Average 
attendauce. 

Absence. 

Tardiness. 

Scholars 
not  tardy. 

neither 

absent  nor 

tardy. 

'57-8''58-9  '57-8  '58-9  '57-8 

1                  1         1 

'58-9 

'57-8 

'58-9 

'57-8 

'58-9 

I, 

.79 

.75 

.11 

.15 

.04 

.02 

.05 

.20 

.00 

.02 

vr. 

.65 

.75 

.36 

.29 

.11 

.01 

.00 

.69 

.00 

.25 

vn. 

.82 

.91 

.13 

.03 

.12 

.008 

.00 

.73 

.00 

.45 

X. 

.54 

.88 

.24 

.06 

.66 

.003 

.00 

.80 

.00 

.44 

XIV. 

.60 

.73 

.72 

.25 

.09 

.02 

.00 

.46 

.00 

.26 

XV. 

.81 

.84 

.19 

.07 

.17 

.01 

.00 

.46 

.00 

.00 

XVII. 

.52 

.65 

.64 

.23     .27 

.02 

.00 

.22 

.00 

.07 

AverBj^e  of 

.67 

.79 

.34 

.15  !  .21 

.01 

.01 

.51 

.00 

.21 

diptrii'fp 

.    1 

^ote. — Description  of  above  tables. 

First  column — Number  of  district. 

Second  and  third — Per  centage  average  attendance. 

Fourth  and  fifth — Per  centage  absence  of  attendance. 

Sixth  and  seventh — Per  centage  tardiness. 

Eighth  and  ninth — Per  eentage  those  not  tardy. 

Tenth  and  eleventh — Per  centage  those  perfect  in  attendance. 

These  seven  districts  are  all  of  which  any  perfect  record  can  be 
found  prior  to  last  winter.  In  the  case  of  the  10th,  14th  and  17th 
districts,  the  comparison  is  with  the  winter  of  '56-7,  instead  of  that 
of  '57-8. 

The  statistics  are  made  up  for  the  winter  only,  as  only  during  the 
winter  the  system  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  was  fully  carried  out. 

The  statistics  thus  furnished  show  great  improvement  in  attendance 
under  the  system  herewith  reported.  The  town  now  acknowledges 
the  improvement,  and  commends  the  action  of  the  Board. 

The  experience  of  the  Board  for  the  last  two  years  proves  it  prac- 
ticable for  school  visitors  to  do  for  the  schoob  anything  that  ought  to 
be  done. 

LYME. 

It  is  believed  there  has  been  some  improvement  in  our  schools,  but 
that  they  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be  can  not  be  denied.  The  mo6t 
prominent  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  our  schools  may  be  found 
in  tlie  irregular  attendance  of  the  pupils.  It  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  returns  from  this  town  that  the  average  attendance  on  the 
schools  has  been  only  about  one-half  of  the  number  registered. 
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NEW  BRITAIN. 


A  serious  Linderance  to  the  efficiency  of  manj  of  our  schools  is  ir- 
regularity of  attendance.  The  following  table  will  present  the  facts 
is  regard  to  this  matter  : 


Number 

Number 

registered 
Summer. 

▲Terage 

attendance 

Eaumera'd. 

Winter. 

Winter. 

Sommar. 

District  Number  1. 

684 

"% 

577 

456 

478 

«            «        2. 

20 

10 

11 

8 

«*             **  *      3. 

37 

23 

25 

15 

16 

U              u         4. 

60 

46 

^ 

28 

29 

"            «        5. 

128 

87 

110 

41 

44 

«            «        6. 

lis 

54 

80 

82 

37 

1047 

786 

855 

583 

612 

This  evil  has  been  most  apparent  in  Districts  5  and  6,  where 
the  accommodations  have  been  inadequate.  One  step  towards  its 
removal  will  be  building  larger  school-houses  and  employing  more 
teachers.  These  districts  are  now  making  an  effort  of  this  kind. 
Probably  about  six  sevenths  of  the  children  enumerated  in  January 
last  have  had  their  names  enrolled,  at  some  time  during  the  year  as 
members  of  our  public  schools.  But  the  average  attendance  has  been 
only  seventy-two  per  cent,  of  the  number  registered.  With  good  ac- 
commodations, good  teachers,  and  an  awakened  public  sentiment,  it 
should  reach  a  much  higher  percentage. 


NEW  MILFORD. 

Irregular  attendance  still  prevails  among  us  to  the  great  injury  of 
our  schools.  When  parents  and  guardians  will  open  the  eyes  of  their 
understanding  and^remove  this  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  our  schools 
remains  to  be  known. 

•    NORTH  BRANFORD. 

Irregular  attendance  is  a  serious  evil  in  some  of  our  schools  as  is 
'clearly  shown  to  the  visitors,  or  others  who  may  examine  the  regis- 
ters of  the  several  school  districts.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  thing 
which  contributes  so  largely  to  the  perplexities  of  the  teacher,  and  to 
the  injury  of  our  public  schools  as  irregular  attendance. 

If  a  school  is  worth  attending  it  is  worth  prompt  and  steady  attend- 
ance.    Every  school,  if  the  teacher  would  lay  out  his  strength  to  ad- 
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yantage,  sliould  be  classified.  Most  of  the  school  instruction  must 
necessarilj  be  given  in  classes,  which  can  not  be  successful  when  tie 
members  of  those  classes  are  irregular  in  attendance.  Were  parents 
fully  aware  of  the  injury  they  do  to  schools  by  permitting  their  chil- 
dren to  absent  themselves,  as  too  many  undoubtedly  do,  for  the  most 
trivial  reasons,  it  seems  to  us  that  they  would  not  countenance  even 
a  day's  loss  of  school  privileges,  except  at  the  call  of  imperative 
necessity. 

STONlNGTON. 

The  irregular  atten^nce  of  children  in  our  common  schools  is  a 
most  serious  drawback  upon  their  progress.  The  absence  of  a  mem- 
ber of  a  class,  even  though  it  be  for  one  recitation  only,  may  impede 
its  progress  for  a  whole  term.  When  children  attend  select  schools, 
their  every-day  attendance  is  considered  almost  indispensable,  and 
hence  their  proficiency,  while,  when  attending  a  district  school,  the 
most  trifling  excuse  is  often  sufficient  to  prevent  attendance.  Could 
the  same  regular  attendance  be  secured  in  the  common  as  in  the 
select  school,  an  equal  success  might  be  the  result. 

POMFRET. 

On  the  whole  it  is  evident  that  in  the  matter  of  punctuality  and 
thoroughness  there  is  a  general,  a  deplorable  deficiency.  It  ought  to 
be  corrected  and  must  be  before  anything  of  marked  value  can  be 
realized  in  our  several  schools.  Parents  and  guardians  must  realize 
that  if  it  is  worth  the  while  to  send  a  child  to  school  at  all  it  is  import- 
ant to  send  him  regularly,  every  day,  and  if  he  is  to  go  every  day  he 
should  be  there  in  season  that  nothing  may  be  lost. 


District  Committees* 


BRISTOL. 


« 

In  some  instances  individuals  are  appointed  district  committees, 
who  have  very  little  interest  in  the  schools  and  who  perform  the 
duties  required,  very  reluctantly.  These  committees  in  securing  * 
teachers  make  but  little  efibrt  to  obtain  good  ones,*but  they  get  those 
that  can  be  secured  with  the  least  trouble  and  at  the  least  expense. 
Not  unfrequently  they  employ  teachers  who  might  do  well  in  some 
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other  district,  but  who  have  no  adaptation  to  that  for  which  thej 
have  been  secured. 

GLASTENBURY. 

We  too  often  fail  of  securing  good  teachers,  owing  oftentimes  to 
the  neglect  of  district  committees  and  an  unwillingness'  to  pay  a 
fair  compensation.  Neither  the  trouble  nor  the  cost  should  deter  us 
from  placing  our  children  under  the  care  and  instruction  of  those  who 
will  give  them  right  training.  An  ill  qualified  teacher,  with  bad 
personal  and  mental  habits  and  coarse  manners,  with  little  to  rec- 
ommend him  but  relationship  to  the  district  committee  and  low 
wages,  is  a  curse  to  the  children  in  the  district  -where  he  is  em- 
ployed. When  we  get  a  good  teacher,  we  do  not  encourage  and  sus- 
tain him.  The  most  competent  and  faithful  teacher  will  do  far  bet- 
ter if  parents  take  pains  to  visit  the  school  and  thus  show  that 
they  are  interested  in  having  their  children  well  instructed.  This 
course  would  also  tend  to  correct  mistakes  or  prejudices  that  arise 
from  the  unfair  and  resentful  reports  of  those  children  who,  per 
haps,  get  no  more  than  merited  punishment  at  school. 

LEDYARD. 

District  committees  have  generally  been  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  and,  in  most  cases,  have  visited  the  schools.  These 
men  are  the  agents  of  the  districts,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  duty  incum- 
bent on  them  to  visit  the  schools,  examine  their  doings  and  inquire 
into  their  wants  and  necessities,  and  see  that  the  trust  reposed  in  the 
teacher  is  not  neglected,  as  much  as  if  they  were  interested  with  an 
agency  in  other  affairs. 

NEWTOWN. 

We  have  to  complain  of  the  negligent  manner  in  which  the  duties 
of  the  district  committees  are  performed.  The  reports  from  the  dis- 
tricts are  imperfectly  made.  In  many  cases  the  accounts  of  moneys 
received  and  expended  will  not  balance,  and  no  account  is  rendered  of 
moneys  placed  in  their  hands.  These  officers  can  scarcely  be  induced 
to  enter  the  school-house  with  the  visitor,  although  called  upon  to  do 
80  at  each  visit  made.  The  practice  of  hiring  teachers  before  they 
are  examined  should  be  discontinued.  Those  who  intend  to  teach 
should  present  themselves  for  examination,  and  then  the  district  com- 
mittee should  make  selection  from  those  who  are  fully  approved  by 
the  visitors.  This  course  would  frequently  save  candidates  from 
mortification,  districts  from  trouble  and  visitors  from  blame. 
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STRATFORD. 

It  has  been  with  great  difficulty  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  obtain 
the  eeyeral  returns  from  district  oommitte^— every  one  being  delayed 
till  the  last  day  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  I  have  had  to  fill  them  out 
myself  from  such  data  as  could  be  got  at,  although  I  was  very  particu- 
lar to  furnish  each  with  blanks  immediately  on  a  receipt  of  the  same, 
accompanied  with  an  extra  exhortation  that  they  should  fill  up  during 
the  winter  school  so  far  as  necessary  ;  but  I  have  been  constantly  met 
with  a  declaration  that  it  was  a  ^  mere  form,  and  I  can  sit  down  at 
home  and  fill  out  at  random  and  none  will  know  the  difference,"  &Cf 
&c.  Now  let  one  of  these  districts  forfeit  its  share  of  the  State 
fund  for  one  year  and  it  would  be  remembered  for  a  generation,  and 
the  moment  they  are  waked  up  through  the  purse,  they  will  be  aroused 
to  the  value  and  importance  of  their  schools  and  school  duties,  and' 
sot  tiU  then  I  fear.  They  now  say, — *^  why  if  we  do  forfeit  it  we  can 
always  get  it  through  our  representative :  the  legislature  always  votes 
the  payment  of  the  fund  let  us  do  what  we  wiU  or  neglect  what  we 

WESTPORT. 

Our  district  committees  have  not  been  prompt  in  making  their 
returns.  This  can  not  be  owing  to  a  decrease  of  the  interest  felt  in 
the  subject  of  common  school  education,  for  our  people  were  never 
more  alive  to  the  importance  of  having  good  school-houses,  good  teach- 
ers and  all  necessary  appliances,  than  they  are  at  this  time.  May 
not  their  tardiness  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  money  required  to 
pay  the  cost  of  all  these  things  ^'  comes  in  "  to  them  and  they  are 
obliged  to  ^  pay  out "  but  little,  if  any  ?  It  is  certainly  true  that  men 
estimate  the  value  of  an  article  in  a  great  measure  in  proportion  to  its 
cost.  If  a  man's  child  is  attending  a  school  where  he  has  to  pay  ten 
dollars  a  quarter  for  tuition,  he  is  careful  that  the  child  attends  punc- 
tually and  that  no  means  be  left  unfinished  by  which  he  will  be  likely 
to  get  tl|e  worth  of  his  money. 

People  would  feel  interested  to  do  more  for  the  schools  if  they  were 
compelled  to  pay  something  for  their  support.  As  they  appear  to 
view  the  thing  now,  the  duties  required  of  them  are  at  an  end  as  soon 
as  they  have  built  and  furnished  a  school-house.  That  done  they 
seem  to  think  the  school  will  take  care  of  itself.  If  afterward  they 
venture  any  thoughts  on  the  subject  they  seldom  extend  beyond  an 
instruction  given  to  the  committee  to  confine  the  expenses  of  the 
school  within  the  income  of  the  public  money. 
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General  Remarks. 

BARKHAMSTED. 

We  have  made  an  effort  to  secure  a  UDiformitj  in  school  books  but 
in  this  we  have  hot  succeeded  to  our  wishes.  Only  one  of  our  dis- 
tricts has  Outline  Maps ;  three  have  sm^U  Libraries  and  one  has 
Holbrook's  Apparatus. 

A  few  of  our  school-houses  are  in  good  condition  \^ile  several  are 
in  a  bad  condition.  Some  of  them  are  situated  in  cold,  bleak  expo- 
sures, for  what  reason  we  can  not  understand,  unless  the  centers  of 
the  districts  were  at  those  points.  About  one-half  of  our  school- 
houses  are  destitute  of  wood-houses  and  out  buildings  of  any  kind. 

We  hope  something  more  will  be  done  to  promote  common  school 
education  among  us.  We  have  already  sent  several  of  our  youth  to 
the  Normal  l^chool,  but  after  having  been  there  a  time,  they  find 
greater  encouragement  to  teach  abroad  than  at  home. 

•     BROOKLYN. 

Some  of  our  schools  have  been  decidedly  good,  and  a  few  have  proved 
nearly  a  failure.  This  has  been  from  a  lack  of  confidence  and  sym- 
pathy in  scholars,  parents  and  teachers ;  a  want  of  energy  and  inter- 
est in  the  teacher  in  one  instance.  Yet  most  of  our  schools  have 
made  a  commendable  improvement. 

In  school-houses  there  has  been  no  improvement.  Three  or  four 
are  but  miserable  apologies.  The  Board  believe  that  some  of  the 
smaller  districts  should  be  united.  They  think  it  would  be  better  to 
abolish  district  lines,  have  a  High  school  for  advanced  classes  in  the 
center,  and  primary  and  intermediate  schools  at  convenient  points  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  other  classes. 

CANTERBURY. 

« 

The  schools  in  our  town  ar.e  improving  a  little  every  year.  We 
have  already  derived  considerable  benefit  from  the  influences  of  the 
Normal  School.  Those  teachers  who  have  attended  that  school  have 
learned  to  treat  their  pupils  with  a  good  degree  of  politeness,  which 
generally  has  a  good  effect  upon  children  and  parents, — and  other 
teachers  catch  the  same  spirit.  So  far  as  I  have  been  permitted  to 
see,  the  New  Britain  method  of  teaching  succeeds  well  with  us. 

There  is  -  a  great  lack  of  interest  among  the  parents  generally. 
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Some  few  are  beginning  to  see  that  good  schools  are  very  beneficial  to 
their  children  and  that  poor  schools  are  injurious  to  theoi.  Thej  are 
satisfied  that  to  make  a  school  profitable  to  the  pupils,  they  naust  look 
after  it^  visit  it,  see  that  they  have  well  qualified  teachers  and  those 
who  sustain  a  good  moral  character. 

The  board  of  education  in  the  town  are  taking  the  stand  to  dismiss 
teachers  aAer  having  been  in  school  a  few  weeks  if  they  fail  of 
success. 

^  CHAPLIN. 

In  most  of  our  schools  good  progress  has  been  made  considering  tbe 
hindrances  which  are  not  few  in  some  of  our  schools.  Among  these 
may  be  named  as  the  want  of  uniformity  of  text  books,  which  the 
committee  are  endeavoring  to  remedy  as  fast  as  practicable.  Irregu- 
larity of  attendance,  indifierence  of  parents,  frequent  change  of  teach* 
ers,  are  prominent  obstacles  to  the  greater  success  of  our  schools. 

CHATHAM. 

The  schools  throughout  the  town  for  the  past  year,  with  but  few 
exceptions  have  been  miserable  affairs  enough,  so  that  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  saying  that  the  attempt  at  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  different  sciences,  to  say  nothing  of  good  common  sense  through 
the  medium  of  common  schools  has  been  2l  failure. 

Chief  among  the  reasons  which  may  be  mentioned  for  this  fiulore 
has  been  the  employment  of  incompetent  and  unqualified  teachers. 
It  is  a  principle  well  understood  that  no  stream  can  rise  higher  than 
its  source.  It  is  an  old  saying  no  less  true  than  trite,  ^  Like  priest 
like  people."  Applying  this  principle  to  schools,  the  result  necessarily 
will  be  ^^  Like  teacher  like  pupil/'  It  is  no  wonder  that  we  have  poor 
schools  so  long  as  we  employ  inefficient  and  poorly  qualified  teachers . 
The  character  of  our  schools  for  attainments  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  rise  higher  than  that  of  the  teachers  in  the  same  direction.  What 
other  result  can  we  reasonably  expect  than  that  if  ^  the  blind  lead 
the  blind  they  will  both  fall  into  the  ditch  ?  " 

Now  how  shall  we  remedy  matters  ?  L^t  it  not  be  supposed  that 
the  board  of  visitors  only  are  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the 
schools, — nor  that  with  them  alone  rests  the  power  of  remedy  or  im- 
provement In  the  opinion  of  the  coiQmittee  the  districts  themselves  are 
large  sharers  in  this  responsibility,  and  we  ask  them  to  cooperate  with 
us  in  our  endeavors  to  bring  about  a  thorough  and  radical  change  for 
the  better.     Let  the  best  men  be  appointed  to  fill  the  office  of  district 
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committee,  and  retain  such  in  office  regardless  of  the  spirit  which 
prompts  to  rotation  in  office. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  improvement  of  our  schools  is 
an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  th^  people  to  tax  theraselves  for  the 
support  of  the  schools.  Some  districts  count  their  committee  remark- 
ably shrewd  and  themselves  singularly  fortunate  if  they  can  find  some 
one  who,  like  Micha's  priest,  is  willing  to  work  a  year  for  thirty 
shekels  of  silver,  a  change  of  raiment  and  his  victuals.  And  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  some,  so  called  teachers,  have  been  found  ready  to 
work  for  about  the  same  amount  of  silver,  saying  nothing  about  the 
victuals  and  clothes.  Such  schools  cost  but  little  and  they  are 
worth-less. 

CHESHIRE. 

The  schools  of  this  town  have,  so  far  .as  I  am  aware,  been  taught 
according  to  law,  but  that  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  they  have 
all  been  good  or  satisfactory.  A  teacher  may  be  legally  qualified 
and  yet  be  a  very  poor  teacher.  There  may  be  a  want  of  energy 
and  efficiency,  and  this  has  been  manifestly  the  case  in  some  of  our 
schools  the  past  year.  In  districts  where  the  children  are  few,  there, 
is  a  disposition  to  procure  a  cheap  teacher,  and  poor  pay  generally 
makes  a  poor  school. 

COLCHESTER. 

The  schools  of  our  town  are  generally  in  fair  condition,  though 
some  of  them  have  suffered  from  the  want  of  really  competeat 
teachers  and  necessary  school-room  helps,  from  the  indifference  of 
parents  and  the  irregular  attendance  of  pupils.  However,  it  affords 
us  much  pleasure  to  say  that  our  citizens  are  bestowing  more  atten- 
tion on  the  wants  of  their  schools  in  these  respects,  and  that  some- 
thing has  been  done  within  the  present  year  to  remove  these  obstacles 
to  progress.  Most  of  the  schools  have  done  well,  have  been  well 
disciplined,  have  made  commendable  proficiency  in  their  studies  and 
we  believe  have  given  satisfaction. 

EASTON. 

Our  schools,  as  a  whole,  have  made  a  commendable  progress. 
The  teachers  have,  generally,  been  devoted  to  their  work,  and  given 
good  satisfaction  to  the  districts  and  committee.     So  far  as  we  have 
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been  able  to  judge,  there  has  been  a  good  moral  deportment  among 
the  scholars  generally  while  attending  schools.  Teachers  have  in 
some  instances  been  very  successful  in  promoting  improvement  in  the 
morals  of  their  pupils. 

We  have  been  pleased  to  find  most  of  the  teachers  thorough.  We 
believe  the  children  have  been  taught  to  think'  and  have  well  under- 
stood the  branches  to  which  they  have  attended.  Mental  discipline 
and  knowledge  have  been  gained  by  the  scholars. 

EAST  WINDSOR. 

There  appears  to  be  an  increasing  interest  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, which  is  manifested  in  the  number  of  new  district  libraries, 
school  apparatus,  &c.  Five  new  libraries  have  been  formed  the  past 
year.  One  of  our  smallest  districts  has  built  a  neat  and  pretty 
school-house,  well  arranged  -  and  ventilated,  at  an  expense  of  over 
six  hundred  dollars.  Other  districts,  where  the  houses  are  not  what 
they  should  be,  are  talking  of  building  new  ones.  The  practice  of 
continuing  good  teachers  in  the  same  school  for  several  successive 
terms  appears  to  be  gaining  favor,  and,  doubtless,  we  shall  witness  a 
corresponding  improvement  in  the  appearance  and  progress  of  the 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  we  think  parents  fail  of  keeping  up  the 
interest  in  schools  in  neglecting,  almost  entirely,  to  visit  them, 
except  at  the  time  of  the  public  examination.  The  schools  in  this 
town  are  mostly  taught  by  female  teachers,  and  are,  apparently,  as 
successful  as  the  male  teachers,  who  were,  until  recently,  almost  uni- 
versally employed  in  our  winter  schools. 

GLASTENBURY. 

Our  winter  schools  were  all  of  them  f*iir  and  generally  acceptable 
to  the  parents  and  committee  and  creditable  to  the  teachers.  Three 
of  them  were  taught  by  females,  and  these  appeared  equal  in  quality 
to  the  average  character  of  those  kept  by  male  teachers. 

The  summer  schools  were  all  taught  by  females,  most  of  whom 
were  young  and  inexperienced  in  the  work.  With  one  exception 
the  schools  were  quite  small,  and,  as  a  consequence,  there  was  not 
that  interest  and  enthusiasm  manifested  which  larger  numbers  are 
fitted  to  inspire.  For  the  most  part  the  teachers  were  diligent  and 
devoted  to  their  work  and  accomplished  as  much  as  in  the  circumstan- 
ces could  reasonably  be  expected. 
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HAMPTON, 

There  has,  for  manj  years,  been  maiDtained  a  private  school  in  the 
centre,  every  Fall,  for  the  term  of  twelve  weeks,  which  is  very  fully 
attended,  by  pupils  from  all  the  districts  in  the  town.  This  has  proved 
a  great  benefit  to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  town,  having  had  for  a 
number  of  years  the  same  and  one  of  the  best  of  teachers.  Owing  to 
so  many  attending  the  private  school,  it  has  a  tendency  and  does 
shorten  the  length  of  the  summer  schools  in  said  districts.  Teachers 
have  the  past  year  given  general  satisfaction,  though  not  as  good  as 
was  anticipated  at  the  commencement  In  some  districts,  where 
teachers  took  a  deep  interest  in  their  schools,  and  have  labored  and 
sought  plans  to  excite  the  ambition  of  scholars,  and  parents  have  co- 
operated with  teachers,  they  have  been  blessed  with  good  schools.  We 
are  satisfied  that  but  little  regard  is  paid  to  procuring  good  teachers, — 
those  whose  reputation  is  beyond  a  question,  and  who  are  blessed  with 
a  faculty  to  communicate  to  others  their  ideas,  and  are  willing  to 
make  that  their  business  and  chief  aim.  We  find  a  lack  of  firmness 
in  many  of  our  teachers,  trying  one  thing  one  week  and  another  the. 
next, — having  no  established  order  or  regulations.  We  now  have  a 
uniformity  of  books  throughout  the  town.  The  two  greatest  evils  we 
find  are  these :  First,  the  want  of  caution  on  the  part  of  District 
Committees  in  procuring  in  every  respect  competent  teachers.  Sec- 
ond, in  neglecting  to  send  their  children  regularly.  There  is  a 
general  feeling  among  the  parents  to  co-operate  with  teachers  in  the 
modem  style  of  teaching,  and  to  do  all  which  leads  to  promote  the 
cause  of  education. 

HUNTINGTON. 

Our  schools  have,  during  the  past  year,  been  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  staff  of  efficient  teachers  who  have  been  indefatigable 
in  their  duties,  untiring  in  their  devotion  to  the  charge  given  to  their 
keeping,  and  we  have  consequently  realized  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
advancement  in  every  department  of  labor.  It  is,  however,  a  matter 
of  regret  that  so  little  help  is  afforded  the  teachers  in  our  schools. 
Only  one  school  has  an  apparatus, — not  one  an  outline  map,  nor  even 
a  library. 

LEBANON. 

We  have  not  found  as  much  to  gratify  us  in  the  schools  of  the 
town  during  the  past  school  year  as  formerly.    This  is  owing  in  part 
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to  the  unfortunate  selection  of  teachers,  want  of  interest,  or  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  parents.  Our  intercourse  with  the  teachers 
has  generally  been  agreeable,  and,  we  hope,  mutually  beneficiaL 
We  have  been  free  to  approve  where  approbation  was  deserved,  and 
as  free  in  suggesting  needful  changes  in  conducting  schools,— and 
with  a  few  exceptions  these  suggestions  have  been  received  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  given. 

LEDYARD. 

The  condition  of  our  schools  is,  we  think,  gradually  improving, 
although  there  is  need  of  still  greater  effort.  In  some  districts  the 
summer  schools  were  too  small  to  be  continued  much  beyond  the 
least  requirement  of  the  law,  or  to  attract  much  interest  from  the 
inhabitants  of  such  districts,  but  aside  from  this  they  have  been 
uncommonly  successful  and  profitable.  They  have  been  taught 
wholly  by  female  teachers  who  were  generally  qualified  to  teach 
all  the  most  important  branches  needed  in  our  common  schools, 
and  who  have,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  discharged  their  duties 
with  a  degree  of  ability,  fidelity  and  zeal  that  was  highly  creditable . 
to  themselves,  and  we  trust  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  districts  in  which 
they  severally  taught 

MIDDLEBURY. 

If  our  districts  could  be  brought  to  support  the. schools  by  making 
up  the  deficit  in  the  State  provisions  by  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the 
district  instead  of  a  per  capitum  tax  on  the  pupils,  it  would  be  an 
important  step  in  a  right  direction.  The  rate  bills  in  some  districts 
is,  at  times,  a  serious  evil ;  we  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  help  for 
it,  but  having  lived  for  many  years  in  a  State  where  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  ever  heard  of,  and  having  seen  nothing  of  the  workings  of 
the  system  that  prevails  among  us,  we  find  our  patience  exhausted 
whenever  we  think  of  the  system.  And  if  the  community  could  be 
made  to  see  that  all  are  alike  sharers  in  the  benefits  of  having  edu- 
cation generally  diffused,  and  that  it  is  a  reasonable  and  righteous 
thing  that  they  who  have  no  children  should  bear  their  full  share, 
according  to  their  property,  in  the  expense  of  educating  the  children 
of  others,  then  we  should  have  schools  that  would  answer  to  be  called, 
as  ours  certainly  can  not  be,  free  schools. 

NEW  LONDON. 

According  to  the  observation  of  the  Acting  Visitor,  the  several 
'schools  have  generally  been  under  the  government  of  well  qualified, 
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jadidoos  and  efficient  teachers,  and  in  the  Benibr  department  credit* 
able  advanoement  has  been  realized  in  nearly  all  the  schools.  Very 
great  if  not  the  greatest  practical  difficulties  in  instruction,  however, 
are  met  in  the  primary  and  junior  classes.  To  convey  to  a  child's 
mind  the  first  ideas  and  impressions  of  written  knowledge  and  to  traiii 
it  to  habits  of  mental  application,  requires  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
Bcribed  legal  qualifications,  patience,  spirit,  tact  and  industry.  These 
qualities  are  not  always  found  united  in  very  worthy  candidates  fot 
teachers,  yet  they  are  necessary  to  constitute  eminent  fitness  in  per- 
sons otherwise  abundantly  furnished. 

The  district  committees  may  improve  the  schools  by  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  the  primary  departments. 

A  great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  schools,  results  froili  the 
irregular  attendance  of  the  scholars.  The  sdiools  am,  of  course, 
organized  in  classes,  and  the  lessons  and  recitations  must  be  progres- 
sive. Absentees,  therefore,  not  only  lose  the  lesson  of  the  day,  but 
they  lose  their  interest  in  the  class  exercises^  and  their  ambition 
becomes  impaired,  while  they  also  retard  the  advancement  of  the 
classes  to  which  they  belong,  and  discourage  the  efibrts  of  the  teacher 
to  maintain  a  system  which  he  knows  to  be  necessary. 

NORTH  HAVEN. 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  the  visitors  have  abund- 
ant proof  to  believe  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  in 
the  various  branches  taught  during  the  three  years ;  and  when  any 
school  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  other  schools,  the 
visitors  would  not,  in  all  these  instances,  rest  the  responsibility  entirely 
with  the  teacher.  Lack  of  discipline  and  bad  government  constitute 
the  greatest  drawback  that  can  happen  to  any  schooL  The  visitors 
believe  that  there  are  evils  existing  which  belong  almost  entirely  to 
parents  to  remedy. 

NORTH  STONINGTON.  • 

The  best  of  teachers,  with  parents  and  scholars  continually  oppos*> 
ing,  will  seldom  succeed ;  while  the  poorest  of  teachers,  with  parents 
and  scholars  happily  helping,  will  often  succeed  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  astonish  those  who  have  the  general  oversight  of  the  matter.  One 
person,  who  is  really  bent  on  injuring  a  school^  will  generally  accom- 
plish his  purpose,  and  that,  too,  many  times,  before  a  trial  is  had  or  a 
verdict  rendered.    Two  or  three  such  persons  united,  if  they  do  not 
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drire  the  teacher  from  the  district,  will  ineTitabiy  destroj  the  whole 
VBefalnesf  of  the  schooL  From  this  state  of  things,  we  maj  safelj 
conclude  that,  in  a  great  measure,  it  lies  with  the  parents  and  pupils 
of  a  district  to  saj  whether  the  school  shall  be  good  or  bad.  And 
wherever  we  find  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  a  district  engaged 
in  the  advancement  of  common  school  education,  by  attempting  to 
have  their  school  useful — wherever  the  people  are  convinced  that  it 
is  of  greater  consequence  to  have  their  children  trained  to  good  habits 
of  acting  and  thinking,  than  to  have  their  own  contemptible  hatreds 
and  jealousies  indulged — ^there  we  have  ever  found,  and  there  we 
ever  expect  to  find,  schools  that  do  honor  to  themselves  and  to  the 
town. 

The  great  evil  of  irregular  attendance  in  our  schools  still  con- 
tinues ;  and,  as  compared  with  former  years,  it  appears  to  be  on  the 
increase.  ♦  ♦  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

In  some  of  our  districts,  and  with  some  parents,  there  evidently 
appears  a  good  degree  of  interest  in  the  progress  of  education, 
while  with  others,  and  we  fear  sometimes,  the  larger  number  by  far, 
there  is  a  strange  and  melancholy  apathy.  When  parents  show 
their  interest  in  the  school,  by  informing  themselves  of  its  condition, 
speaking  kindly  of  the  teacher,  and  co-operating  with  him  in  his 
labors,  paying  liberally  and  cheerfully  in  supporting  schools,  and 
visiting  the  same  as  often  as  an  opportunity  offers,  children  will  be 
influenced  to  think  that  attending  school  is  an  important  matter, 
and  their  improvement  in  deportment  and  learning  will  be  apparent. 
But,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  there  are  but  few  parents  who  take 
the  trouble  of  visiting  the  schools  where  their  children  are  taught ; 
and  many  seem  to  care  more  for  the  expenses  of  the  school  than 
for  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  or  the  success  of  the  schooL 

NORWICH. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  registers  of  some  of  our  schools  show 
a  gtt>dly  number  of  visits  from  parents  and  guardians,  yet  it  is  to 
be  regretted  .that  in  some  of  our  districts  their  visits  are  so  few. 
*  *  *  Parents  do  not  feel  as  they  ought,  the  importance  of 
knowledge  and  mental  training  to  their  children.  Hence  they  take 
but  little  interest,  comparatively,  in  their  education.       «       *        « 

Most  of  our  school-houses  are  in  a  good  condition,  and,  as  j 
whole,  it  may  be  said  that  our  schools  have  been,  comparatively} 
prosperous. 
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ORANGE. 

Many  of  the  teachers,  while  they  are  enabled,  from  their  education, 
to  pass  the  usual  legal  examination,  and  are  probably  the  best  that 
can  be  obtained  for  the  compensation  given,  are,  after  all,  poorly 
qualified  for  their  work.  They  have  another  end  in  view  than  the 
improvement  of  their  pupils.  The  schools  seldom  retain  the  teacher 
more  than  one  term.  The  parents,  instead  of  cheerfully  taxing 
themselves  to  procure  and  keep  such  a  teacher  as  is  desirable  to 
have,  only  go  so  far  as  the  public  money  will  allow  them  in  the 
way  of  expenditure.  Nor  is  the  interest  manifested  in  the  way  of 
seconding  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  at  home  and  co-operating  in  the 
school  and  by  occasional  visiting  and  inquiry  always  what  is  best. 
In  many  instances,  where  good  regulations  and  management  are 
intended,  at  the  caprice  or  dissatisfaction  of  a  child,  that  child  has 
been  removed.  Instances  of  this  kind,  it  is  believed,  have  often 
tended  to  the  discouragement  and  emban*assment  of  the  teacher 
and  to  disorder  and  rebellion  in  the  school. 

As  respects  our  school-houses,  many  of  them  are  excellent  and 
ornamental,  and  all  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  comfortable  condition. 
Many  of  the  districts  have  procured  apparatus.  And  while  there  may 
be  said  to  be  some  real  interest  and  much  good  wishing  on  the  part  of 
parents,  and  some  improvement  in  comparison  with  the  indifference 
of  the  past,  still  much  more  improvement  might  and  should  be  made 
in  view  of.  the  increased  facilities  and  intelligence  of  parents,  now  in 
their  activity  and  strength,  and  the  wants  of  the  generation  growing 
up  around  them. 

PLAINFIELD. 

We  have  found,  in  the  prosecution  of  our  duties,  that  there  is  n^o 
lack  of  inclination  to  pay  money  or  put  forth  efforts  when  the  people 
are  satisfied  that  the  welfare  of  their  children  will  be  thereby  sensi- 
bly promoted.  School-houses  are  being  renovated  and  adorned,  or 
replaced  by  new  buildings,  with  all  needful  nv>Sfern  improvements ; 
libraries  are  procured ;  school  apparatus,  outline  maps,  charts  and 
blackboards  are  fast  being  introduced  into  all  our  schools.  Of  our 
fourteen  schools,  six  have  libraries,  four\ave  outline  maps,  nine 
have  Holbrook's  apparatus,  and  all  have  the  blackboard. 

The  aspect  of  our  educational  inter>;st8  is,  on  the  whole,  encourag- 
ing. 
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PLYMOUTH. 

In  reyiewing  the  history  of  our  schools  during  the  year,  joor 
committee  are  clear  in  the  conviction  that  there  has  been  a  general*, 
and  pleasing  advance  in  interest  and  attainment,  and  with  two  or^ 
three  exceptions,  reason  for  satisfaction  and  gratulation.  Three 
teachers  failed  to  make  themselves  useful  to  anj  great  extent  to  their 
schools,  because  thej  did  not  maintain  that  order  and  discipline  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  improvement  of  any  school.  Your  commit- 
tee regretted  exceedingly  their  failure,  for  they  were  perhaps  better 
qualified  by  their  literary  attainments  than  any  other  three  in  town* 
And  while  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  tried  to  do 
their  duty  faithfully,  the  history  of  their  failure  is  a  new  and  clear 
illustration  of  the  importance  of  sound  judgment,  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  a  certain  native  tact  for  the  management  of  chil- 
dren to  constitute  a  successful  teacher.  The  remaining  thirteen 
public  schools  of  the  town,  though  of  various  excellence,  were,  upcm 
the  whole,  satisfactory  to  your  committee,  and  several  of  the  number 
were  of  very  superior  excellence. 

POMFRET. 

..'.  Looking  back  twenty-five  years  on  the  history  of  schools  and  edn* 
cational  efforts  in  this  town,  we  can  see  a  deeided  improvement  in  some 
respects,  but  our  schools,  and  the  public  feeling  in  ]:egard  to  them,  are 
far,  very  far  from  the  proper  standard.  Those  who  have  done  and 
iirffhred  the  most  in  the  cause  of  education,  are  those  who  have  the 
-l^ast  direct  and  personal  or  family  interest  in  the  matter,  and  against 
obstacles  which  friends  of  education  well  understand. 

SCOTLAND. 

As  a  whole  we  think  the  cause  of  education  is  gaining  ground  in 
this  town,  although  there  are  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  rapid  im« 
provement  Tl^hSei^^^'^  ^^ve  many  firm  and  staunch  friends  of  im- 
provement, thera  ar^  others  who  fear  much  on  account  of  the  innova« 
tions  made  upon  the  cul^oms  of  former  years.  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  What 
we  much  need  is  a  more  pnenil,  earnest  and  cordial  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  parents  &i^  teachers.  How  much  better  would  it  be  for 
our  schools  if  parents  would  Jfiore  frequently  visit  them,  and  learn 
from  actual  observation,  what  is  going  on  there. 
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SEYMOUR. 

Our  schools  ought  to  be  so  supported  that  every  child  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  town  should  be  able  to  acquire  in  the  public  schools 
a  most  thorough  education,  so  that  when  thej  graduate  from  them 
thej  may  be  fitted  for  the  shop,  the  counting  room,  or  to  enter  college. 
None  of  us  should  be  compelled  to  assume  the  expense  of  sending 
our  children  out  of  town  in  order  to  secure  for  them  a  good  education. 
Our  schools  should  not  only  be  mftde  very  much  better  than  they  are, 
but  they  should  be  free  to  all, — as  free  as  the  air  we  breathe,  so  that 
the  child  of  the  humblest  mechanic  wojild  be  able  to  obtain  as  thor- 
ough an  education  as  the  child  of  the.  most  wealthy  citizen.  To  this 
end  our  schools  should  be  Supported  by  a  direct  tax  on  property.  The 
State  owes  to  each  ehi^  Within  its  borders  such  an  education  as  will 
qualify  that  child  for  the  duties  of  a  useful  and  virtuous  citizen. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  time  and  again,  by  experience,  that  if  the 
diild  is  suffered  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  the  State  will  ultimately  have 
to  care  for  the  man  as  a  pauper  or  as  a  convict,  and  that  it  is  vastly 
cheaper,  not  to  say  anything  of  its  effects  in  any  other  light,  to  train 
up  and  educate  in  the  school-bouse  than  it  is  to  take  care  of  paupers 
or  punish  convicts.  * 

STAMFORD. 

In  the  discharge  of  their  duties  duriu^  the  past  year  the  Visiting 
Committee  have  met  with  many  gratifying  and  convincing  proofs  that 
the  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  among  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion'of  this  town  has  materially  increased.  Evidence  of  the  truth  of 
this  appears  in  the  fact  that  most  of  our  people  seem  to  have  become 
aware  that  the  old  system  of  cheap  schools,  cheap  teachers  and  cheap 
everything  pertaining  to  the  education  of  their  children  is,  of  all  things, 
considering  the  result  obtained,  the  most  extravagant  outlay  of  money 
and  means,  and  that  if  we  would  hope  for  the  greatest  amount  of  im- 
provement and  advancement  on  the  part  of  pupils  we  should  not  be 
over  anxious  to  restrict  our  schools  to  the  smallest  appropriations  of 
money  that  will  an^erthe  purposes  of  the  law. 

Already  several  districts  have  built  new  and  commodious  school 
rooms  and  furnished  them  as  £ur  as  practicable  with  such  necessary 
apparatus  for  illustration  and  explanation  as  in  the  hands  of  the  faith- 
ful and  judicious  teacher  are  invaluable  auxiliaries. 

In  some  places  play  grounds,  amply  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the 
pupils  during  the  moments  allowed  them  for  relaxation  from  study, 
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have  been  added,  and,  lastly,  though  of  the  first  importance,  the  ser- 
vices of  competenti  intelligent  and  judicious  teachers  have  been 
secured. 

SOUTH  WINDSOR. 

Our  schools  have  been  kept  a  longer  time  than  common  during  the 
past  year, — perhaps  longer  than  in  any  previous  year. 

Seven  of  our  districts  are  already  furnished  with  libraries. 

It  is  a  pleasant  feature  relating  to  some  of  our  schools  that  the 
visits  of  others  besides  the  district  committees  and  the  school  visitors 
are  getting  to  be  quite  numerous.  One  district,  No.  7,  reports  75 
visits  of  this  sort  during  the  year.  Two  others  report  46  visits, 
another  33,  and  another  22.  If  every  parent  would  step  into  the 
school  once  or  twice  during  the  term  he  would  find  his  interest  in  the 
teacher  and  his  work  much  increased,  and  it  would  operate  as  a  use- 
ful stimulant  to  the  scholars. 

Our  school-houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  comfortable  and  respect- 
able. 

It  is  presumed  that  we  should  all  be  agreed  on  the  question  '^  what 
constitutes  a  good  school?*'  It  involves  a  comfortable  and  pleasant 
school-house, — a  teacher  well  qualified,  of  good  sound  sense,  of  un- 
blemished moral  character,  of  genial  temper,  fond  of  children,  and 
fond  of  teaching.  Good  order  is  essential  to  a  good  school.  Good 
order  must  be  maintained.'  No  school  can  be  useful  in  any  high 
degree  without  it.  And  yet  we  do  not  want  the  order  of  a  despot 
secured  only  by  blows,  or  the  fear  of  them.  Love .  should  live  and 
reign  in  the  school-room.  The  sincere  affection  which  the  children 
entertain  for  their  teacher  should  inspire  diligence  in  study  and  a 
becoming  behaviour.  In  a  good  school  we  find  honest,  earnest,  inter- 
ested and  happy  pupils,  making  good  progress  in  study,  and  well  ad- 
vanced for  their  years  in  the  substantial  branches  of  education. 

Now,  it;  is  for  our  united  interest  to  have  a  school  like  this,  or  as 
near  as  we  can  attain  to  it,  in  every  district  in  the  town.  That  to 
have  such  a  school  is  for  the  interest  of  the  poor,— r-those  blessed  with 
abundance  of  children,  but  not  with  money  in  plh)port]on — it  would 
seem  must  be  obvious  to  alL  The  poor  can  not  send  their  children 
abroad  to  be  instructed.  Their  attainments  in  education  must  there- 
fore all  be  made  in  the  district  school.  What  is  done  to  fit  them  for 
the  duties  of  life,  and  for  an  honorable  place  among  their  fellow-men 
is  here  done.  When  they  leave  the  district  school,  it  is  not  to  enter 
the  Academy,  and  perhaps  ultimately  the  College,  but  to  enter,  with- 
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out  further  preparation,  on  the  work  given  them  to  do  in  their  gene- 
ration. 

Can  parents  in  these  circumstances  afford  to  be  indifferent  or  neg- 
ligent concerning  their  schools?  A  just  parental  solicitude  should 
move  them  to  exert  all  their  influence  to  maintain  a  school  of  the 
first  order,  at  all  times,  in  their  district. 

The  rich  have  also  important  reasons  for  being  zealous  in  the  main- 
tenance of  good  schools.  The  security  of  their  property  is  enhanced 
by  the  influence  of  a  good  school  on  the  children  and  youth  of  their 
neighborhood.  Fences  and  fruits,  and  fowls,  and  possessions  of  all 
kinds,  will  be  unsafe  in  proportion  as  the  young  people  are  brought 
up  in  ignorance,  and  consequently  destitute  of  culture,  and  with  lit> 
tie  self-respect  And  if  property  is  rendered  more  secure,  so  also  is 
it  rendered  more  valuable  by  the  influence  of  good  schools  in  the 
neighborhood.  A  farm  will  sell  more  readily,  and  for  a  larger 
price,  other  things  being  equal,  in  a  district  where  a  good  school  ifl 
maintained,  than  jn  one  where  it  is  understood  that  the  school  is 
indifferent  An  enterprising  young  man  with  a  growing  family,  such 
a  family  as  every  district  wants,  will  be  very  slow  to  buy  him  |i  plaee 
where  the  school  privileges  are  below  par.  He  will  look  further,  and 
pay  more  money,  in  order  to  secure  better  advantages  for  his  children. 
And  if  the  best  citizens  shun  a  place,  how  long  will  it  take  property 
to  depreciate  in  value  ?  We  believe  that  rich  men  have  very  often, 
by  a  narrow  and  mistaken  policy  in  regard  to  schools,  depressed  and 
damaged  their  property  more  than  enough  to  counterbalance  the  ex- 
pense required  to  do  their  part  in  sustaining  the  best  school-house  in 
town.  It  is  a  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  policy  to  discourage  edu- 
cation and  enterprise,  and  fight  for  ignorance. 

The  best  good  of  all  classes  should  urge  us  to  work  together  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  good  school  in  every  district  in  the  town. 

If  our  school-house  then,  be  in  need  of  repairs,  let  us  promptly  and 
thoroughly  repair  it  If  it  is  old  and  has  served  its  generation,  let 
us  cheerfully  build  a  new  one  and  a  good  one.  Let  us  show  ourselves 
at  the  annual  district  meetings.  Why  should  we  throw  the  business 
and  responsibility  of  these  meetings  upon  some  half  dozen  citizens 
on  whom  they  have  no  higher  claim  than  on  us  ?  The  excuse  is  not 
sufficient — ^**I  have  no  children;"  nor  the  excuse — "my  children  are 
grown  up."  There  are  children  in  the  district  worth  looking  after  if 
you  have  none,  and  there  are  children  not  grown  up,  if  yours  are. 
And  there  is  the  credit  of  the  district,  and  the  property  interests  of 
the  district,  to  be  looked  after.    The  cause  of  common  school  educa- 


tion  hu  wide  and  very  important  retatiofK^  and  dauna  the  fteriona 
attention  of  every  citizen. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Sdlool  Visitors, 

J.  E.  TYLER. 
Sotdh  Windsor,  SepL  8O1A,  1869. 

THOMPSON. 

With  regard  to  the  general  ooDdition  of  the  schools  nnder  our  su- 
perrision  we  are  happy  to  state  that  a  livelier  interest  in  the  subject 
of  popular  education  has  been  awakened,  and  a  decided  improve- 
ment has  been  perceptible  in  our  schools  the  past  year. 

There  is  a  uniformity  of  text  books  throughout  our  schools.  Our 
School-houses  are  all  in  a  very  good  condition,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions. The  attendance  in  general  has  been  good.  Some  of  the  ^'high- 
er branches"  of  mathematics,  physiology  and  vocal  music,  were 
taught  in  most  of  the  schools  with  very  good  success.  The  literary 
qualifications  of  our  teachers  were  of  a  very  creditable  standard. 
The  Board  believe  that  the  schools  were  never,  as  a  whole,  in  a  bet- 
ter and  more  flourishing  condition,  than  at  the  present  time. 

WALLINGFORD. 

The  condition  and  progress  of  the  Schools  for  the  current  year 
when  taken  in  the  aggregate,  we  think  has  been  such  as  might  give  their 
friends  and  the  public  a  good  degree  of  satisfaction.  Several  of  the 
schools  have  been  excellent  and  the  teachers  have  generally  been  the 
best  who  have  ever  been  eipployed.  In  two  of  the  districts  the 
schools  have  been  divided  into  one  for  the  older  and  one  for  the 
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younger  pupils.  In  both  these  instances  we  think  a  mistake  has  been 
made  in  entrusting  the  Primary  department  to  teachers  who  had  too 
little  experience  and  ability  in  the  management  and  in  the  discipline 
of  a  school,  and  consequently  some  of  the  pupils  have  not  only  made 
but  littlt  progress,  but  have  acquired  habits  which  are  calculated  to 
impede  their  progress  hereafter. 

WOLCOTT. 

There  seem  to  be  three  great  hindrances  to  the  perfect  success  of 
most  of  our  schools.  First,  in  the  selection  of  District  Committees* 
The  centre  district  has  adopted  the  permanent  committee  system^ 
and  pays  the  committee  for  doing  *the  business  as  it  should  be  done. 
The  other  districts  follow  the  rotation  system,  changing  nearly  every 
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year.    The  difference  can  be  'seen  in  the  prosperity  of  this,  the 
centre  district,  over  all  others  in  town. 

Secondly,  the  apathy  of  parents,  who  seldom  if  ever  visit  the  schools, 
and  in  some  cases  do  not  sustain  the  teacher  in  maintaining  proper 
discipline.  Thirdly,  the  multitude  of  text  books  which  flood  our 
schools — in  some  nearly  every  scholar  havingdifferent  books — thus  pre- 
venting the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars' and  proving  a  source 
of  annoyance  to  the  teachers-  In  my  humble  opinion  we  shall  never 
have  perfect  schools,  until  permanent  committees  are  employed,  in 
all  the  districts,  and  text-books  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Visitors 
and  furnished  by  the  districts,  thus  placing  all,  both  rich  and  poor, 
upon  the  same  footing,  thus  doing  away  with  the  penny  wise  notions 
of  cojitinual  change,  so  long  prevalent  in  our  schools. 

WOODSTOCK. 

As  a  whole,  the  schools  of  our  town  are  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
A  goodly  number  of  excellent  teachers  have,  the  past  year,  devoted 
themselves  faithfully  and  successfully  to  their  work.  The  number  of 
suitable  school-houses  is  steadily  increasing.  Many  of  the  schools 
are  well  supplied  with  outline  maps  and  blackboards,  which  we  deem 
essential  articles  of  school-room  furniture.  Some  districts  have  good 
libraries  in  use,  and  a  few  have  Holbrook's  school  apparatus. 

Much,  however,  remains  for  the  future.  The  time,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  come,  when  all  our  ^hool-rooms  shall  be  good,  well  fur- 
nished and  well  ventilated,  and  when  the  exterior  of  our  school* 
houses,  with  the  grounds  around,  shall  receive  proper  attention. 

Most  earnestly  would  we  urge  upon  our  fellow-citizens  the  import- 
ance of  securing  the  best  of  teachers.  Under  any  school  system, 
with  any,  we  may  almost  say,  with  no  conveniences,  extra  teachers  will 
achieve  a  noble  success  ;  while  with  all  possible  helps,  a  poor  teacher 
will  fail.  We  deem  the  services  of  some  of  our  teachers,  the  past 
year,  more  than  five  times  as  valuable  as  those  of  others. '  Indeed, 
the  longer  an  inferior  teacher  is  en^ployed  the  worse  is  it  for  a  dis- 
trict. Wherever  a  teacher  evinces  unusual  talent,  he  should  be 
retained  as  long  as  may  be  in  town,  and  if  possible  in  tlie  same  schooL 
As  a  general  rule  we  do  not  think  it  is  best  that  young  teachers 
should  instruct  in  their  own  districts. 

The  committee  feel  under  obligation  to  be  more  and  more  thorough 
in  the  examination  of  teachers.  Ample  literary  qualifications,  facility 
in  imparting  instruction,  energy  and  excellence  of  character,  should 
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be  combined  in  the  teachers  of  the  young.    Abilitj  to  impart  general 
information  is  also  very  desirable. 

The  visitors  call  the  attention,  especiallj  of  parents,  to  the  fact 
that,  on  an  average,  almost  one-fourth  of  the  scholars  who  are  regis- 
tered as  members  of  our  schools,  are  absent.  With  all  reasonable 
allowance  for  necessary  absence,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  this  state 
of  things. 

The  loss  of  one-fourth  of  our  school  funds,  the  loss  of  three  weeks 
of  time  out  of  every  twelve,  and  worse,  the  consequent  ignorance  of 
our  children,  call  for  reform.  The  absence  of  individuals  interferes 
with  the  progress  of  whole  classes.  Parents  can  and  should  remedy 
this  evil.  We  should  be  glad  to  make  honorable  mention  by  name  of 
those  scholars  who  have  not  been  absent  during  the  whole  4erm. 
But  we  have  no  means  at  hand  for  learning,  all  the  names.  What 
school  will  furnish  us  the  greatest  number  for  another  year  ? 


School-Houses. 

BLOOMFIELD. 


We  have  two  or  three  school-houses  that  are  unworthy  of  the 
name.  In  one  instance  (and  there  where  most  needed)  a  vote  was 
passed  at  their  annual  meeting  to  bi}ild  a  new  house,  but  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting  the  opposers  of  the  project  turned  out  in  great  num* 
bers  and  voted  to  rescind  the  former  vote,  and  now  they  are  just 
where  they  were  before,  with  a  poor,  old,  cold,  leaky  shell,  hardly  * 
suitable  to  shelter  cattle.  It  is  strange  that  people  are  so  sloiv  to 
see  what  is  for  their  interest.  Only  a  few  of  our  school-houses  have  ^ 
out-buildings,  and  these  are  all  in  a  miserable  condition. 

BRISTOL. 

In  several  of  our  districts  the  school-houses  are  not  suitable  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  used.  In  district  No.  13,  the  school- 
house  is  much  too  small  to  accommodate  the  large  number  of  schol-  ^ 
ars  in  that  district.  Either  this  house  should  be  enlarged  or  an 
additional  house  should  be  built.  It  is  hoped  that  the  districts  alluded 
to  will  carefully  look  into  this  matter,  and  without  delay  make  their 
school-houses  what  they  ought  to  be.  District  No.  11  has  built  a 
good  house  during  the  year. 
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COLUMBIA. 

We  are  happj  to  saj  that  all  our  school-houses  are  in  a  fair  condi- 
tion,— some  in  rcry  good  condition.  We  wish  we  could  say  they  are 
all  supplied  with  outline  maps, — but  this  is  true  of  but  four  of  our 
seven  districts,  and  but  one  has  Holbrook's  school  apparatus. 

EAST  GRANBY. 

Many  of  our  school-houses  now  are  admirably  adapted  to  promote 
the  sickness  of  the  children.  Formerly,  when  the  open  fire-place 
was  used,  the  chimney  afforded  good  ventilation.  But  since  the  fire- 
place has  been  closed,  too  often,  no  other  means  have  been  provided 
to  keep  the  atmosphere  in  the  room  pure  and  healthy.  Some  of  the 
rooms  are  also  quite  too  small  and  badly  arranged. 

NEW  MILFORD. 

Much  improvement  has  been  made  in  our  school-houses  within  the 
last  three  years.  Three  new  ones  have  been  built,  and  five  of  the 
old  ones  have  been  thoroughly  repaired.  During  the  past  year  one 
new  house  has  been  erected  at  Lanesville,  and  about  one  thousand 
dollars  have  been  expended  on  and  about  the  Centre  school-house, 
rendering  it  quite  a  spacious  and  worthy  buildinf;  for  school  purposes. 
The  school-house  in  district  No.  7  is  now  in  process  of  repair,  and 
will,  when  completed,  speak  well  for  the  district  The  poor,  dilapi- 
dated and  inconvenient  school-houses  are  rapidly  passing  away. 

NORTH  STONINGTON. 

There  has  been  but  little  change  the  past  year,  as  it  regards  school- 
houses.  All  the  districts  in  town  have  good  and  comfortable  houses, 
except  the  first,  second  and  fourth  districts.  These  three  are  respect- 
able only  for  their  great  age,  and  the  second,  especially,  for  its  front 
rank  appearance.  A  village  that  boasts  so  much  of  its  fine  churches, 
with  carpeted  aisles  and  cushioned  slips,  and  that  enjoys  the  reputation 
of  such  vast  wealth,  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  its  school-house  and  its 
location. 

ORANGE. 

Two  of  our  school-houses  are  in  good  repair,  having  been  erected 
within  the  last  ffew  years,  while  that  in  the  west  district  retains  much 
of  its  primitive  simplicity,  with  slab  seats,  with  desks  so  arranged  that 
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the  pupils'  backs  are  toward  the  teacher  in  the  Renter  of  the  room, 
with  an  abundance  of  ventilation  in  the  summer,  to  saj  nothing  of 
fall,  spring  and  winter,  and  what  is  probably  worse  than  all,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  without  any  thing  to  serve  even  as  an  apology 
for  out  buildings. 

REDDING. 

Of  our  school-houses  we  are  obliged  to  report  five  as  in  a  very  had 
condittony  in  such  condition  as  would  justify  us  in  withholding,  as  we 
may,  the  appropriation  of  the  public  money.  The  buildings  referred 
to  arc  the  Center,  Ridge,  Camp's  Hill,  Lovetown  and  Pickett's  Ridge. 
It  is  a  standing  disgrace  to  these  districts  that  no  suitable  change  is 
made.  They  have  the  ability  but  lack  the  interest, — and  so  long  as 
this  state  of  things  continues  they  need  have  but  little  hope  of  any 
material  advance  in  aught  that  appertains  to  the  welfare  of  the 
schools. 


Teachers. 

BETHANY. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  but  one  teacher  has  been  employed  in 
any  one  of  our  schools  the  past  year  who  has  ever  taught  the  same 
school  before,  and  no  one  has  taught  successive  seasons  in  the  same 
school.  This  constant  changing  twice  a  year  in  every,  district  is  a 
very  great  evil, — causing  much  loss  to  the  school  at  every  change. 
We  hope  that  districts  and  district  committees  will  see  the  advantage 
of  continuing  a  successful  and  acceptable  teacher  in  the  same  school, 
and  act  in  accordance  with  this  well  confirmed  fact  in  all  school  experi- 
ence. By  all  means  acceptable  female  teachers  should  be  continued 
in  those  districts  that  do  not  employ  male  teachers  in  the  winter. 

B^OOMFIELD. 

Most  of  our  teachers  for  the  past  year  have  been  found  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  several  branches  taught  in 
our  common  schools,  but  this  qualification  alone  does  not  guarantee 
success  in  the  profession.  Without  an  aptness  to  teach  and  a  tact  to 
govern,  high  attainments  in  scholarship  would  be  of  but  little  avail. 
A  capacity  to  adapt  one's  self  to  the  wants  and  circttmstances  so  as  to 
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famish  the  child  with  a  kej  by  which  it  may  unlock  the  treasures  of 
knowledge  and  in  his  own  consciousness  take  possession,  is  what  we 
conceive  to  be  an  indispensable  qualification.  With  this  maj  be 
classed  love  for  and  devotion  to  the  work. 

BRISTOL. 

Twentj-six  different  persons  Save  been  employed  as  teachers  dur- 
ing the  year, — seven  males  and  nineteen  females.  Twenty-three  of 
these  had  previously  taught,  and  twelve  of  them  had  taught  in  this 
town.     Only  three  of  the  twenty-six  were  beginners. 

Most  of  the  teachers  have  been  devoted  to  their  work  and  the 
schools  have  prospered  under  their  care.  About  one-fourth  the  num- 
ber, however,  were  somewhat  deficient  in  government  and  too  super- 
ficial in  their  instructions.  One  was,  in  no  respect,  adapted  to  the 
work  of  teaching,  and  the  school  under  her  care  proved  sl  failure. 

COLCHESTER. 

We  find  that  one-half  of  our  teachers  have  had  but  little,  if  any, 
experience  in  teaching.  The  constant  change  of  instructors  has  inter- 
rupted the  progress  of  the  pupils  and  very  much  injured  our  schools. 
Competent  teachers,  who  give  satisfaction,  should  be  continued  from 
term  to  term  when  practicable.  The  qualifications  of  some  of  our 
teachers  have  been  lamentably  low,  although  it  may  be  true  that  the 
standard  of  qualification  may  be  as  high  as  the  compensation  offered 
will  sustain.  But  the  true  value  of  a  good  teacher  can  not  be  esti- 
mated by  a  money  standard.  Well  qualified  teachers  are  indispensa- 
ble to  the  true  success  of  schools. 

COLE  BROOK. 

We  have  employed  no  teacher  who  has  ever  been  at  the  Normal 
School,  but  we  believe,  according  to  our  observations,  that  teachers 
^ho  have  been  trained  in  that  school  are  far  better  qualified,  other 
things  being  equal, — to  perform  the  duties  of  the  teacher  successfully. 
We  have  a  school  of  two  grades,  but  the  higher  department  has  been 
unfortunate  in  having  teachers  who  have  not  faithfully  performed 
their  duties. 

CORNWALL. 

Our  schools  have  been  taught  by  teachers  better  qualified  than 
during  any  year  since  the  revision  of  the  school  laws.    We  have 
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found  it  neeeasary  to  reject  but  one  candidate  daring  tlie  year,  and 
we  are  disposed  to  think  we  have  required  a  prettj  high  order  of  atp 
tainments.  We  have  had  experienced  teachers,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, and  the  beginner  succeeded  welL  Hence  we  have  had  a  uniform 
improvement  of  all  the  schools  in  town. 

The  frequent  change  of  teachers  operates  seriously  against  the 
progress  of  our  schools.  We  have  ^ever  known  a  school  in  which  the 
services  of  a  competent  teacher  were  continued  which  did  not  dis- 
tance those  which  kept  up  a  constant  succession* 

DERBY. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  new  system^ — the  town 
in  distinction  from  the  society  organizaticm,  is  the  comparison  a£R>rded 
between  the  different  schools  of  the  town.  This  comparison  promotes 
inquiry  as  to  the  effect  and  practical  woricing  of  the  respective  modes 
of  teaching  and  discipline,  and  the  result  has  been  a  positive  and  dis- 
tinct advance  in  many  respects.  But  the  most  important,  and  to  us 
the  most  gratifying  advance  is  in  that  public  sentiment  that  demands 
in  the  teacher  higher  qualifications.  If  we  were  called  upon  to 
emphasize  the  agency  which  conduces  more  directly  and  powers 
fully  than  any  other  to  improve  the  character  of  our  schools,  it  would 
be  insisting  upon  a  thorough  and  rigorous  examination  of  the  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  teacher. 

GRISWOLD. 

In  most  of  our  schools  the  teachers  proved  to  be  faithful  and  dili- 
gent, giving  pleasing  evidence  to  the  visitors  that  their  pupils  were 
making  efficient  progress.  It  is  gratifying  to  notice,  in  most  of  the 
districts,  with  what  care  the  houses  in  their  new  or  improved  condi- 
tion are  kept  With  few  exceptions,  the  freedom  of  the  new  desks 
and  seats  from  scratches  and  ink  stains  and  unsightly  gashes  fh>m  the 
jacknife,  show  that  the  children  appreciate  the  efforts  of  their  parents 
in  providing  them  with  such  neat  and  comfortable  accommodations* 
The  improved  comfort  of  the  children, — the  general  order  and  neat- 
ness 80  far  in  advance  of  what  they  were  in  the  old  houses,  are  an 
ample  remuneration  for  all  the  time,  labor  and  money  expended. 

LEBANON. 

We  find  a  great  want  of  eompeimU  teachers^  There  are  a  plenty 
of  teachers,  but  thoroughly  competent  teacher8,^-teaehers  who  aie 
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qualified  by  nature  as  well  as  education, — who  have  a  tact  for  teach- 
mg  and  who  love  to  teach, — who  take  an  interest  in  their  pupils  and 
who  are  themselves  constantly  striving  for  self  improvement, — teach- 
ers who  maintain  a  good  moral  character,  such  are  very  scarce* 
Since  then,  the  number  of  the  nght  kind  of  teachers  is  comparatively 
'^^cj  small,  we  urge  again  upon  the  district  committees  the  importance 
of  great  care  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  Be  not  governed  in  your 
selection  by  relationship,  friendship,  politics  or  religious  preference;*, 
but  satisfy  yourselves  positively  that  the  teacher  you  emply  is  of  the 
right  stamp.  Satisfy  yourselves  that  the  instructor  has  sufficient  edu- 
cation and  that  he  or  she  has  a  good  moral  character. 

NEW  BRITAIN. 

The  efficiency  of  some  of  the  schools  has  been  crippled  seriously 
by  a  change  of  teachers  every  term.  Such  changes  are  sometimes 
expedient ;  at  others  unavoidable.  But  it  is  essential  to  tK^e  success 
of  a  school,  that  a  good  teacher  should  be  secured,  and  that  such  a 
teacher  should  be  retained  as  long  as  practicable.  A  new  teacher 
can  not  become  acquainted  with  his  or  her  pupils,  so  as  to  appreciate 
their  wants  and  win  their  confidence,  before  the  most  important  part 
of  an  ordinary  term  has  passed  away.  And  nearly  as  much  time  is 
required  for  the  members  of  the  school  to  become  familiar  with  the 
ways  and  methods  of  their  new  teacher.  Probably  this  frequent 
change  of  teachers  is  one  of  the  evils  that  can  not  be  cured,  so  long 
as  our  district  system  remains  in  force ;  and  yet,  it  is  hoped,  that  it 
may  be  counteracted,  in  sobae  good  degree,  by  a  patient,  constant, 
and  earnest  protest  against  it. 

NEW  HARTFORD, 

With  reference  to  the  teachers  employed  and  the  instruction  im- 
parted, we  are  happy  to  state  that,  in  general,  they  have  been  nearly  all 
that  could  be  reasonably  desired.  In  a  very  few  instances,  however, 
there  was  a  failure  to  maintain  a  proper  discipline,  and  a  lack  of 
thoroughness  which  were  owing  in  part,  doubtless,  to  a  want  of  those 
traits  of  character  which  are  requisite  to  secure  the  good  will  of 
parents  and  pupils.  Before  undertaking  the  work  of  instruction^ 
every  one,  who  aims  to  be  a  teacher,  should  satisfy  himself,  not  only 
that  his  education  is  sufficient,  but  that  he  possesses  sufficient  refine- 
ment of  manners,  a  moral  character  safficiently  elevated,  and  a  suit- 
able ability  to  win  the  affections  and  respect  of  those  minds  he  attempts 
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to  form  by  his  efforts.    Mere  intellectual  gifts  are  of  doubtful  value 
at  best,  if  the  manners  be  barbarous  or  the  morals  depraved. 

NEW  MILFORD. 

Most  of  our  teachers,  the  past  jear,  have  made  efforts  to  do  well, 
and  many  of  them  have  given  very  good  satisfaction  to  their  employ- 
ers and  to  the  Visitors,  and  shown  themselves  quite  competent  for  the 
important  trusts  committed  to  their  hands,  while  few  have  acquitted 
themselves  but  poorly,  or  fairly,  in  their  attempts  to  teach. 

NEWTOWN. 

No  cause  is  more  detrimental  to  the  success  and  prosperity  of  the 
schools,  than  the  frequent  changes  of  teachers, — which  are  made 
almost  every  term.  Scholars  do  well  for  a  time,  advance  rapidly, 
understand  what  they  undertake  to  learn,  become  attached  to  their 
teachers,  become  accustomed  to  the  mode  of  teaching  and  discipline, 
'  and  settle  down  into  a  well-ordered  and  prosperous  school.  This  state 
of  things  continues  for  a  single  term  of  six  months ;  then,  although 
the  teacher  may  be  all  that  can  be  expected  <9r  desired  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, yet  to  gratify  the  notions  of  a  few,  a  change  is  made. 
The  new  teacher  has  new  ways  and  new  modes  of  discipline  to  become 
accustomed  to,  and  this  requires  time, — more  time  than  ought  to  be 
spared  for  such  purposes.  The  worst  of  the  case  is  that  the  child 
must  be  put  back  in  his  studies  because  they  are  not  exactly  suited  to 
the  new  teacher,  however  thoroughly  they  may  have  been  taught. 
And  thus  it  goes  on  from  year  to  year,  until  the  child  leaves  school 
almost  as  ignorant  as  when  he  entered  it. 

NORTH  BRANFORD. 

The  Visitors  would  take  the  opportunity  to  say  that  they  have  been 
aiming  to  establish  an  elevated  standard  of  qualifications  in  teachers, 
and  it  has  been  their  fixed  purpose  the  past  year  to  license  no  person 
as  a  teacher  in  our  schools,  who  does  not  come  fully  up  to  the  requi- 
sitions of  the  law.  The  Board,  on  account  of  their  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, were  obliged  to  reject  several  of  the  candidates  who  pre- 
sented themselves  for  examinations,  thereby  gaining  to  themselves 
the  name  of  being  very  strict,  almost  approaching  to  severity  in  ex- 
amination. But  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  course  are  apparent  in 
the  condition  of  our  schools,  and  the  Visitors  hope  and  trust  that  a 
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discerniDg  public  will  sustain  them  in  their  endeavors  to  protect  our 
educational  interests  from  the  depredations  of  incompetent  teachers, 
whose  only  object  is  to  obtain  the  wages,  without  any  concera  about 
the  success  or  actual  fruits  of  the  work. 

SALISBURY. 

Most  of  those  who  presented  themselves  for  examination,  as  teach- 
ers for  the  winter  term,  were  persons  of  prompt,  active  minds,  who 
promised,  so  far  as  acquirements  were  concerned,  to  become  good 
teachers.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  that  promise  was  fulfilled. 
The  discipline  of  the  schools  has  been,  usually,  good.  The  best 
teachers  laid  down  but  few  rules,  jet  exacted  perfect  obedience  to 
them,  with  mild  firmness.  The  law  of  love  and  kindness  being  the 
chief  guide,  most  of  the  schools  were  well  managed. 

SEYMOUR. 

The  lack  of  well  qualified  teachers  is  one  of  the  principal  obstacles 
to  the  higlter  success  and  usefulness  of  our  schools.  While  it  may 
be  true  that  most  of  those  who  present  themselves  for  examinar 
tion  are  tolerably  well  versed  in  the  common  branches  of  an  English 
education,  it  is  also  true  that  most  of  them  are  sadly  deficient  in  their 
general  knowledge.  For  illustration,  every  teacher  can  read,  but 
there  is  not  one  good  reader,  nor  one  qualified  to  teach  reading,  out 
of  every  hundred  who  appear  for  examination.  But  if  the  boar^^of 
Visitors  should  tell  such  persons  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  read 
and  were,  therefore,  not  qualified  to  teach  reading,  it  would  be  con- 
sidered a  gross  outrage,  both  by  those  who  present  themselves  as 
teachers  and  by  the  community.  The  fruits  of  teaching  by  such 
teachers  are  to  be  seen  everywhere. 

STAFFORD. 

With  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  town  has  been  favored  with  an 
efficient  class  of  teachers,  and,  probably,  quite  equal  to  any  heretofore 
employed,  but  still  a  higher  standard  of  qualification  is  deemed  desirable. 
To  secure  this  it  is  thought  advisable  that,  hereafter,  instead  of 
examining  one  by  one,  as  they  may  find  it  convenient  to  present 
themselves,  a  time  be  fixed  in  the  early  part  of  autumn,  when  all 
who  wish  to  teach  shall  appear  before  the  Committee  and  pass 
through  a  thorough  examination  and  receive  certificates  according  to 
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tiieir  attainmento,  and  also  that  a  day  immediately  after  the  winter 
terms  close  be  named,  when  all  who  wish  to  teach  in  the  summer  be 
examin^  in  like  manner.  The  Committee  has  found  that  it  is  not 
always  certain  that  he  has  recommended  a  good  school-master  when 
the  literary  attainments  have  been  entirely  satisfactory,  for  some  who 
have  acquitted  themselves  well  in  the  examination  have  appeared  to 
great  disadvantage  in  the  school-room. 

SUFFIELD. 

We  think  it  may  be  well  to  be  more  strict  in  the  examination  of 
teachers,  and  more  inflexible  in  requiring  the  most  thorough  and 
ample  qualifications  in  order  to  obtain  a  certificate.  And  we  would 
have  district  committees  aware  of  this  in  making  their  engagements, 
lest  their  teachers  may  be  rejected. 

There  is,  often,  a  difficulty  in  getting  teachers  examined  at  the 
various  times  when  districts  wish  their  schools  to  commence.  To 
remedy  this  evil,  it  may  be  well  for  the  Visitors  to  have  stated  days, 
at  two  different  times,  both  in  Spring  and  Autumn.  For  example, 
near  the  middle  of  November  and  the  first  of  December,  and  in 
April  and  May. 

WESTBROOK. 

The  several  teachers  of  our  town  have  seemed  to  be  interested  in 
their  work,  and  have  succeeded  in  keeping  up  a  good  degree  of 
interest  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils. 

Our  schools  are  mostly  small,  and  the  wages  paid  so  low,  that  in 
most  of  them  there  is  a  continual  change  from  one  inexperienced 
teacher  to  another,  so  that  but  few  of  our  schools  are  taught  by  the 
same  person  two  or  more  consecutive  terms. 

The  number  of  scholars  has  been  gradually  decreasing,  for  several 
years,  in  some't)f  our  districts,  until  the  schools  are  so  small  that  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  up  an  interest,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
summer,  when  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  teacher  with  from  three  to 
six  pupils,  dragging  through  the  day,  and  wishing  herself  almost 
anywhere  else  than  where  she  is. 

WEST  HARTFORD. 

We  feel  it  very  desirable  to  have  teachers  who  feel  some  enthusi- 
asm in  their  work,  and  some  desire  to  excel  in  it ;  teachers  who  have 
something  of  the  esprit  de  corps,  and  a  determination  to  raise  their 
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profesaion  to  desorTed  honor.  A  teaoher  of  this  spirit  will  fed  a 
pride  in  his  own  school,  and  will  use  his  best  energies  to  make  it  what 
it  ought  to  be,  and  his  prea^ioe  will  exert  a  magnetic  influence  on  his 
pupils,  giving  them  animation,  and  inspiring  them  with  a  desire  for 
improvement  He  will  feel  an  interest  in  other  teachers  and*  visit 
their  schools, — will  be  found  in  Teachers'  Conventions  and  Institutes, 
and  will  eagerly  avail  himself  of  any  suggestion  that  may  aid  him  in 
his  loved  employment  But  when  we  find  a  teacher  who  has 
not  interest  enough  to  attend  a  lecture  on  education,  or  a  convention 
of  teachers,  or  to  take  a  teachers*  Journal,  or  to  purchase  a  single 
book  for  the  promotion  of  his  growth  as  a  teacher,  we  generally  find 
his  school  a  dull  and  unprofitable  affair  to  all  concerned, — teacher, 
pupils,  and  parents.  By  all  itfeans  give  us  Kve  teachers,  who  mean 
to  show  themselves  workmen  that  need  not  to  be  ashamed. 


Teachers'  Institutes  and  Normal  School. 

REDDING. 

We  would  express  the  high  gratification  we  have  received  from  the 
late  session  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  among  us.  We  hope  it  may 
prove  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  our  schools,  by  the  carrying  out,  by 
each  teacher,  of  the  valuable  suggestions  made  by  the  gentlemen  who 
had  charge  of  the  Institute. 

SALISBURY. 

We  would  not  fail  to  speak  of  the  good  resulting  from  the  Teach- 
ere'  Institute,  held  here  last  autumn,  and  to  whose  privileges  the 
board  extended  invitation  to  the  friends  of  education  in  the  county. 
That  Institute  left  its  mark  upon  every  school  in  Salisbury,  where 
the  teachers  attended  upon  its  session,  and  the  Board  of  School  Vis- 
itors earnestly  recommend  and  advise  every  District  Committee  who 
shall  secure  his  winter  teacher  in  season  to  request  him  or  her  to 
attend  the  next  Institute  to  be  held  in  this  county. 

TRUMBULL. 

Several  of  our  best  teachers  have  been  at  the  Normal  School,  and 
while  we  cheerfully  admit  that  there  may  be  and  are  many  good 
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teadbers  who  hare  never  attended  this  school,  yet  We  think  there  are 
none  who  might  not  derive  much  benefit  from  such  attendance,  and 
we  would  especially  and  earnestly  recommend  those  who  are  prepar- 
ing to  teach,  to  spend  a  season  at  this  invaluable  institution. 

WALLINGFORD. 

We  think  the  influence  of  the  Normal  School  on  the  worth  and 
ability  of  our  teachers,  and  the  excellence  of  our  schools,  is  clearly 
and  decisively  manifest,  and  we  can  not  but  hope  that  it  may  long 
continue  to  exert  all  these  beneficial  influences  which  are  just  now 
beginning  to  be  manifest.  The  good  influences  of  the  Normal  School 
are  manifest  in  many  particulars,  in^the  improved  order  and  disci- 
pline of  the  schools,  in  the  increased  ability  of  the  teachers  to  attract 
the  attention  and  develop  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  pupils,  &c.,  &c. 


Text-Books. 


AVON. 

The  introduction  of  a  uniformity  of  text-books  has  i&ot  been  with- 
out the  desired  effect  in  a  good  degree.  There  should  be  a  thorough 
and  regular  system  of  text-books  in  our  schools,  and  all  changes  in 
books  calculated  to  benefit  the  schools  should  be  cheerfully  complied 
with  by  the  districts. 

BETHANY. 

The  want  of  uniformity  of  books  in  our  schools  is 'a  great  hin- 
drance to  their  greatest  progress,  and  is  a  difficulty  under  which  all 
our  schools  labor.  If  two,  three  or  four  kinds  of  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, or  geography  are  found  in  each  school,  where  one  is  sufficient,  ifr 
unnecessarily  divides  the  teacher's  time,  increases  the  number  of 
recitations,  and  of  course  requires  that|  each  one  be  shortened  and 
hurried,  so  that  no  class  can  receive  due  attention  and  thorough 
instruction. 

LYME. 

The  want  of  proper  text-books  seriously  impedes  the  progress  and 
improvement  of  our  schools.  In  most  of  the  schools  there  are  from 
three  to  five  different  arithmetics,  and  as  many  varieties  of  grammar, 
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geoigraphy,  etc.  It  is  impossible  for  the  best  teacher  to  do  much 
with  a  school  when  only  one  half  of  the  scholars  attend  at  a  time, 
and  most  of  them  with  different  books. 

NEW  MILFORD. 

In  almost  every  school  there  is  a  uniformity  of  text-books,  and  we 
are  satisfied  that  the  good  resulting  therefrom  is  appreciated  more 
and  more  by  both  parents  and  teachers. 

SALISBURY. 

The  great  present  want  of  our  schools  is  a  uniformity  of  text- 
books. In  one  school  your  visitor  found  ten  different  arithmetics, 
some  of  them  published  before  the  present  simple  analytic  processes 
were  in  common  use.  The  Acting  Visitor  is  of  the  opinion  that 
very  much  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  schools  were  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  prescribe  text-books  as  the  law  contemplates.  Uniformity 
of  text-books  is  indispensable  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 

• 

SUFFIELD. 

There  is  not  an  entire  uniformity  of  books  in  some  of  our  schools, 
nor  in  all  of  the  districts,  which  is  a  thing  very  desirable  and  import- 
ant.   Though  we  are  opposed  to  frequent  change  of  books,  we  desire 
the  enforcement  of  a  uniformity  in  all  the  schools. 


MisoellaneouB. 

BRIDGEPORT 


SHALL   DISTRICTS. 

Division  of  districts  has  been  carried  in  our  town  to  a  most  excep- 
tionable extent.  It  is  an  evil,  and  nothing  but  an  eviL  We  have 
three  districts,  and  soon,  perhaps,  are  to  have  a  fourth,  that  have  an 
enumeration  of  only  from  60  to  70  children,  and  commonly  have 
only  from  20  to  25  in  actual  attendance.  These  districts  can  only 
support  a  school  by  employing  female  teachers  and  of  necessity  they 
will  often  b^  of  limited  qualifications.  The  larger  and  more  advanced 
pupils  are  aant  away  to  other  districts  or  to  private  schools,  and  the 
public  school  is  thus  reduced  to  a  school  of  .mere  elementary  instruc- 
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lion,  to  the  manifest  wrong  of  the  older  pupils,  and  with  great  injniy 
to  the  poblic.  It  is  in  these  small  districts  that  we  meet  with  some 
of  the  graver  defects  of  our  educational  system,  and  find  some  of  the 
most  serious  practical  difficulties. 


COLEBBOOE. 

We  find  small  districts  are  very  great  hindrances  to  improvement 
of  common  schools ;  in  our  sparsely  populated  country  towns  the  small 
number  of  pupils  in  many  of  the  districts,  which  have  lack  of  schol- 
ars, makes  a  dull  school,  especially  when  a  cheap  teacher  is  employed, 
as  is  generally  the  fact  in  these  small  districts.  For  these  evils  the 
only  remedy  would  be  a  union  or  consolidation  of  two  or  more  small 
districts.  But  in  most  instances  this  is  impracticable  on  account  of 
the  great  distance  many  pupils  would  have  to  go  to  attend  schooL 

EAST  LYME. 

OUTLINE    HAPS    AND    APPARATUS.  * 

Outline  maps  have  been  introduced  into  five,  and  the  school  appa- 
ratus into  four  districts.  The  benefit  resulting  from  the  maps  is  truly 
surprising.  The  pupils  become  really  interested  in  the  study  of  geog- 
raphy and  seem  to  learn  more  in  one  term  than  before  in  a  number 
of  years.  The  true  value  of  these  maps  in  the  schools  can  not  be 
estimated.    No  school  room  can  be  complete  without  them. 

NEW  LONDON. 

HIOH  SCHOOLS. 

The  Board  are  united,  in  the  opinion  that,  although  our  system  is 
by  no  means  perfect,  and  our  accommodations,  both  for  District  and 
High  Schools,  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  many  other  cities,  yet  we 
have  on  the  whole,  the  most  economical  and  the  best  system  and 
arrangement  which  at  present  can  be  adopted  to  secure  the  benefits 
of  Free  Edueat%<m^  to  all  the  children  of  the  Town,  to  such  an  extent 
that  no  parent  need  feel  under  any  necessity  of  sustaining  a  private 
school,  or  of  sending  his  children  out  of  the  city  in  order  to  provide 
either  for  his  sons  or  his  daughters  all  the  education  they  may  need 
to  fit  them  well  and  respectably  for  the  ordinary  duties  and  occupa- 
tions of  life. 
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NEW  MILFORD, 

HAPS  AND  APPARATUS. 

Fourteen  of  our  schools  have  Outline  Maps,  and  six  have  Hol- 
brook's  Apparatus.  Some  teachers  use  these  important  aids  to  the 
great  advantage  of  their  scholars,  while  others  make  little  or  no  use 
of  them. 

SEYMOUR. 

PARENTAL     INDIFFERENCE. 

It  has  been  the  desire  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  make  the  pub* 
lie  schools  as  good  as  possible  under  existing  circumstances.  Thej 
have,  however,  found  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  the  chief  of  which 
is  the  apathy  of  parents.  So  long  as  parents  remain  indifferent  and 
neglect  their  duties  to  the  public  schools,  so  long  will  the  Board  have 
to  report,  from  year  to  year,  the  inferiority  of  the  schools. 

STONINGTON. 

The  almost  entire  neglect  of  parents  to  visit  the  schools,  is  another 
detraction  from  their,  otherwise,  prosperity.  All  are  aware  of  the 
effect  upon  children,  when  noticed,  and  every  teacher  has  felt  the 
influence  for  good  which  has  been  given  to  his  school  by  the  presence 
of  parents  and  others.  If  parents  and  others  would  make  it  a  rale 
to  visit  the  schools  in  connection  with  the  required  visits  of  the  Add- 
ing School  Visitors,  they  would  be  better  able  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
the  rules,  regulations,  &c.,  by  the  Board  adopted,  as  well  as  the  com* 
petency  of  the  teachers.  Much  of  the  difficulty  that  arises  in  our 
schools  originates  in  a  want  of  a  proper  understanding  of  the  several 
duties  growing  out  of  the  various  relations  between  parents,  teachers, 
and  school  visitors. 


c. 


SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 


CIRCULAR. 


The  school  law  provides  for  the  payment  from  the  State  Treasury, 
of  money  to  school  districts,  for  library  purposes,  on  the  following 
conditions. 

Every  district  in  the  State  which  shall  raise  ten  dollars,  by  tax  or 
subscription,  for  a  school  library  or  for  philosophical  and  chemical 
apparatus,  is  entitled  to  ten  dollars  from  the  State  the  first  year,  and 
five  dollars  annually  afterward,  upon  condition  that  a  like  sum  be 
raised  for  the  same  purpose. 

Districts  that  would  avail  themselves  of  this  offer  from  the  State 
must  actually  raise  the  amount  required,  either  by  a  district  tax  or  by 
subscription,  and  «end  a  certificate  of  the  fact  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools,  New  Britain,  who  will  draw  an  order  for  the 
same. 

FORM   OF  CERTinCATB  FOR  FIRST  INSTALLMENT. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schbols : 

This  is  to  certify,  That  District  has 

raised  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  a  School  Library, 

By  subscription,        -  -  -  -  -       $ 

By  taxation,        -  -  -  -  - 

Amount,  -  -  •  -  •  -      $ 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  school  law  you  are  re* 
quested  to  forward  your  order  to  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  sum  of 
ten  dollars  to  be  expended  in  like  manner. 

(Signed,  77ie  OommitUe^  or  the  Chairman  thereof,) 
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POEM   OP   CERTIPICATB  POR  SECOND  INSTALLMENT. 

(Name  op  Town  and  Date.) 

To  the  Superintendent  of  S^ommon  ffckools: 

This  is  to  certify,  Tliat  the  first  installment  of  ten  dollars,  received 
bj  School  District  from  the  State  Treasury,  for  the 

purchase  of  a  School  Library,  was  duly  expended  for  books,  approved 
by  the  School  Visitors  of  this  town. 

An  additional  sum  of  (at  least  five)  dollars  has  been  raised  (by 
subscription  or  taxation)  for  a  similar  purpose  this  year,  and  you  are 
requested  to  forward  your  order  to  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  sum 
of  five  dollars,  to  be  expended  in*  like  manner. 

The  form  for  the  third  and  future  installments  should  be  similar, 
except  instead  of  ^^  first  installment  of  ten  dollars,"  should  read 
"  second  "  or  "  third,"  &c.,  "  installments  of  five  dollars." 

The  law  requires  that  the  books  selected  shaU  be  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Visitors  for  each  town. 

POBM  OP  CEBTIPICATE  OP  APPROVAL  BY  SCHOOL  VISITOBS. 

(Town.    Date.) 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  Board  of  School  Visitors  of  the  town  of 

,  approve  of  the  purchase  by 

School  District  of  said  town,  for  a  School  Library,  the  sets  in  the 

catalogue  recommended  by  the  State  Superintendent,  numbered 

,  the  volumes  in  said  catalogue  numbered  ,  or 

the  following  books,  viz. :     (Here  the  Titles.) 

(Signed,  By  majority  of  Boards 

Acting  Visitory  or  both  of  them. 

The  Board  of  each  town  are  also  required  to  make  proper  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  management,  use  and  safe  keeping  of  such 
libraries. 


D. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


CIRCULAB. 


The  following  from  the  circular  of  the  Tfustees  of  the  Normal 
School,  givcA  the  condition  of  the  admittance  to  that  institution. 

Any  person,  either  male  or  female,  may  apply  to  the  School  Yia- 
itors  of  any  school  society  for  admission  to  the  school,  by  making  a 
written  declaration  that  "  his  [or  her]  object  in  so  applying  is  to 
qualify  himself  [or  herself]  for  the  employment  of  a  common  school 
teacher,  and  that  it  is  his  [or  her]  intention  to  engage  in  that  employ- 
ment in  this  State." 

FORM  OF  APPUCATION. 

[Date.] 
To  the  School  Visitors  of 

I  hereby  respectfully  signify  my  desire  to  procure  a  Certificate  of 
Becommendation  for  admission  to  the  State  Normal  SchooL 

And  I  hereby  declare  that  my  object  in  seeking  admission  to  the 

school  is  to  qualify  myself  for  the  employment  of  a  Common  School 

Teacher,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to  engage  in  that  employment  in 

this  Slate. 

[Signature.] 

The  School  Visitors  are  authorized  to  grant  a  Certificate  of  Admifr* 
sion  to  the  school,  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  found,  on  exam- 
ination by  them,  possessed  of  the  qualifications  required  of  teachers 
of  Common  Schools  in  this  State,  and  suitable  in  respect  to  age, 
character,  talents  and  attainments,  to  be  received  as  a  pupil  in  the 
Normal  School. 
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CERTIFICATB  OP  RECOMMENDATION. 

The  foUowiDg  is  the  form  of  the  certificate  which  should  be  given 

hj  School  Visitors  to  the  Candidates  whom  they  recommend  for 

admission : 

[Date  ] 
This  is  to  certify, 

That, 

has  been  examined  hj  the  School  Visitors  of 

Society,  and  approved  as  possessed  of  the  qualifications  required  of 

teachers  of  Common  Schools  in  this  State,  and  that  he  [or  she]  is 

hereby  recommended  by  the  said  Visitors  to  the  Trustees  of  the  State 

Normal  School,  as  a  suitable  person,  by  his  [or  her]  age,  character, 

talents  and  attainments,  to  be  received  as  a  pupil  in  that  institution. 

[Signed  by  the  Chairman.] 

Applicants  duly  recommended  by  the  School  Visitors  can  forward 
their  certificates  directly  to  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  at 
New  Britain,  who  will  inform  them  of  the  time  when  they  must 
report  themselves  to  any  vacant  places  in  the  school. 

Any  persons  once  regularly  admitted  to  the  school,  can  remain  con- 
nected with  the  same  for  three  years,  and  will  not  lose  their  places 
by  temporary  absence  in  teaching  Common  Schools  in  this  State, 
such  experience,  in  connection  with  the  instruction  of  the  institution, 
beiug  considered  a  desirable  part  of  a  teacher's  training. 


E. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


As  there  is  frequent  inquiry  for  a  list  of  rules  and  regulations  for 
schools,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  insert  the  following  as  being  well 
adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  many  schools. 


EAST  BRIDGEPORT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


OPEinNG   OF  SCHOOL. 

1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  be  present  at  their  respec- 
tive school-rooms  fifteen  minutes  previous  to  the  time  for  opening  the 
school ;  punctually  to  observe  the  school  hours,  and  faithfully  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  public  service. 

DISCIPLINE. 

2.  The  teachers  shall  use  every  suitable  influence  to  lead  their 
pupils  to  the  formation  of  correct  moral  habits  ;  shall  inculcate  the 
importance  of  good  manners,  and  shall  practice  such  discipline  in  their 
schools  as  would  be  exercised  by  a  judicious  parent  in  his  family. 

d.  Pupils  are  expected  to  render  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  to 
the  requirements  of  their  teachers ;  to  conduct  towards  them  with 
becoming  propriety,  and  to  observe  a  kind  and  courteous  demeanor 
toward  each  other.  When  a  pupil  shall  be  guilty  of  grossly  immoral 
conduct ;  or  if,  after  due  admonition  and  effort  to  reform  him,  he  shall 
persist  in  conduct  which  interrupts  the  order  and  progress  of  the 
school,  he  shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  district  committee,  be  expelled. 

4.  The  teachers  shall  exercise  a  special  supervision  over  the  con- 
duct of  their  pupils  while  in  school,  or  whenever  they  come  within 
the  school  buildings  or  grounds ;  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  while 
coming  to  and  returning  from  school. 
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TENTILATION,  HEALTH,    ETC. 

5*  The  teachers  shall  carefully  preserve  neatness  in  the  school 
rooms,  and  gire  vigilant  attention  to  their  ventilation  and  temperature. 

IKJUBT  TO   SCHOOL  BUILDIKaS. 

6.  The  teachers  shall  prescribe  such  rules  for  the  use  of  the  yards 
and  out-buildings  connected  with  the  school- house  as  shall  insure 
their  being  kept  in  a  neat  and  proper  condition ;  and  in  case  any  pupil 
shall  willfully  deface,  defile,  or  otherwise  injure  the  school  buildings, 
trees,  or  other  property,  he  may  be  suspended  from  school  by  the 
district  committee. 

ATTENDANCE  AT   SCHOOL.  ^ 

7.  As  regularity  and  punctuality  are  indispensable  to  the  success 
of  a  school,  it  is  important  to  maintain  the  principle  that  necessity 
(done  can  justify  absence  ;  and  sickness^  domestic  affliction,  and  ne- 
cessary absence  from  town,  are  regarded  as  the  only  rightful  causes 
of  non-attendance.  In  every  instance  of  absence  the  teacher  shall  be 
authorized  to  require  a  written  excuse  from  the  parents  or  guardian 
of  the  pupil.  Children  under  ybtir  years  of  age  will  not  be  admitted 
to  the  school. 

TABDINtSS. 

8.  Tardiness  shall  be  accounted  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  treated  as 
such,  except  when  it  is  excused  by  a  written  statement  from  the 
parents  or  guardian. 

IRREGULARITT. 

9.  The  pupil  can  not  appreciate  too  highly  the  importance  of  con. 
tinning  in  school  until  the  term  has  closed  ;  the  practice  of  leaving 
the  school  near  the  close  of  the  term  is  exceedingly  injurious,  both  to 
those  who  leave  and  those  who  remain.  It  is  earnestly  desired  of 
parents  and  guardians,  that  they  use  their  influence  effectively  to  do 
away  with  this  evil,  and  all  the  evils  of  irregular  attendance. 

8 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT 

The  exercises  and  books  of  the  several  classes  in  the  Primary 
Department  of  this  school,  shall  be  as  follows  : 

FOURTH    CLASS. 

Alphabet,  Spelling,  and  Pnmouncing  Words  printed  in  laige 
letters  on  Cards  or  Blackboards. 

thIrd  class. 

Spelling  Book  commenced.  Lovell's  First  Reader,  or  equivalent. 
Counting  from  one  to  one  hundred.  Repeating  the  number  and 
names  of  the  days  in  a  week,  of  the  seasons  in  a  year,  and  of  the 
months  in  eacl^season. 

SECOND   CLASS. 

Spelling  Book,  continued.  Lovell's  Second  Reader,  or  equivalent. 
The  letters  used  for  numbers  to  be  taught  as  they  occur  in  the  cap- 
tion of  Reading  Lessons.  Combining  numbers,  ao  as  readily  to  find 
the  page  in  any  book.  Marks  of  Punctuation,  Addition,  Subtraction 
and  Multiplication  Tables  to  be  learned,  and  mental  exercises  in 
Practical  Questions  in  the  rules  attended  to.  Copying  on  the  Slate, 
letters  and  simple  exercises  in  Drawing.  ^ 

FIRST   CLASS, 

Spelling  Book  continued.  Lovell's  Third  Reader,  or  equivalent, 
and  New  Testament  commenced.  Primary  Arithmetic,  Reading 
Roman  and  Arabic  Numerals.  Hooker's  Primary  Greography  and 
Map  Drawing.  Writing  and  Drawing  as  in  preceding  class.  The 
scholars  in  this  class  must  be  familiar  with  Practical  Questions  in  all 
of  the  first  four  Rules  of  Arithmetic. 

All  the  classes  of  this  department  shall  occasionally  unite  in  Vocal 
Music 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  SENIOR  DEPARTMENT 

OR  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

FOURTH    CLASS.  ' 

Spelling  with  Definitions.    Intellectual  Arithmetic.    Writing  with 
Slate  and  Pencil,  and  Reading  Arabic  Numerals.    Abreviations  to  be 
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learned.    Warren's  Primary  Gleographj,  or  equivalent,  and  Map 
Drawing.    Lovell's  Third  Reader,  or  equiyalent,  and  Penmanship. 

THIBD   CLASS. 

Spelling  with  Definitions.  Lovell's  Fourth  Reader,  or  equivalent, 
commenced.  Warren's  Common  School  G^graphj  or  equivalent. 
History  of  the  United  States.  Written  Arithmetic  as  far  as  Frac- 
tions, and  Penmanship. 

SBCOKD   0LU8. 

Spelling  with  Definitions.  Lovell's  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers,  or 
equivalents.  Common  School  Geography  and  History  of  the  United 
States,  completed.  Written  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  and 
Book-keeping.    Composition,  and  Declamation  for  the  Boys. 

FIB8T  CLASS. 

Arithmetic  and  Englbh  Grammar  reviewed.  Physical  Geogra- 
phy, Elements  of  Al</ehra,  iTeometry,  Natural  Philosophy  and  As- 
tronomy. Composition  and  Declamation  for  the  Boys.  Vocal  Music 
shall  also  he  an  occasional  exercise  in  this  department 

We,  the  undersigned  School  Visitors,  have  approved  the  ahove 
Rules  and  Regulations. 

H.  L.  W.  BURRITT, 
F.  J.  JUDSON. 

Ali  Andbbws,  ) 

D.  A.  HuBBABD,  >  District  Committee. 

Fbbdbbick  Stillhan,} 


F. 

C1BCDUI8  TO  SCHOOL  OITICEK& 


The  following  blank  form  for  district  reports  wu  isnied  fnnn  this 
office  in  Janoar;  last,  and  a  snfficient  nomber  of  copies  sent  to  tbe 
Acting  Visitors  of  the  different  towns  to  sopply  all  tbe  districts  in 
the  State. 


DISTEICT  COJOIITTEE'S  RETURN. 

Report  of  School  District,  No.        ,  of  the  Town  of 
for  the  jear  ending  Aognst  fllst,  1860. 

Length  of  winter  term,  in  weeks,        ;  of  summer  do., 
Kamber  of  children  registered  in  winter,  bo^,        ;  girls, 
Nnmber  of  children  registered  in  summer,  bojs,        ;  girls, 
Aver^  attendance  in  winter,  bojs,        ;  girls, 
Avenige  attendance  in  summer,  boys,         ;  girls, 
Number  over  1 6  years  of  age,  in  winter,         ;  in  summer, 
Number  of  male  teachers  in  winter,         ;  female  do.. 
Number  of  mide  teachers  in  summer,        ;  female  do., 
Average  wages  of  male  teachers,  per  month,  including  board, 
Average  wages  of  female  teachers,  per  month,  inclDdiog  board, 
Number  of  public  examinations, 

lectures  on  education, 

visits  from  district  conmiittee, 

visits  from  school  visitors, 

visits  from  others, 

money  received  from  the  State  fund, 
"  "        the  town  deposit  fund, 
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T~l 


Amount  of  money  received  from  the  town  tax, 
**  "  «        the  district  tax, 

**  "  "        rate  billa  or  tuition, 

**  *•  **        other  sources, 

Amount  expended  for  new  school-house,  or  for  repairs, 
^  ^  apparatus, 

"  "  school  library, 

Number  of  volumes  in  library. 

Amount  expended  for  teachers'  salaries, 
^  ^  other  purposes. 

Number  of  pupils  in  Reading,  ;  Spelling,        ;  Arithmetic, 

"  "  Grammar,        ;  Geography,    ;  History, 

^  '^         Book-keeping,  ;  Composition, ;  PedamadoiJ^ 

^  *^         Writing,  ;  Drawing,        ;  Algebra, 

Number  in  each  of  other  branches, 

The  above  is  believed  to  be  a  correct  report  of  this  district 

Dittriet  GommitUe. 


Office  of  Supebintbndent  of  Common  Sohools, 

Ifew  Britain^  January  Itf,  1860. 

To  Oommitteei  of  School  DitirieU: 

The  School  Laws  require  that  '*  the  Committee  of  every  District 
shall,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  September  in  each  year,  make  a 
written  report  to  the  Board  of  School  Visitors."  This  report  should 
include  answers  to  the  inquiries  on  the  opposite  page,  for  the  year 
ending  August  8 1st. 

The  School  Law,  Chap.  YI,  Sec  2d,  also  provides  that  no  district 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  its  share  of  public  money  from  the  State 
Treasury,  unless  such  report  shall  have  been  made. 

The  answers  to  a  part  of  the  questions  will  be  most  conveniently 
obtained  while  the  schools  are  in  session.  The  blank  forms  are 
therefore  sent  so  as  to  be  in  the  hands  of  committees,  before  the 
winter  schools  close. 

The  District  Committee  will  please  preserve  this  blank  till  the  Slst 
of  August,  when  the  answers  should  be  filled  outi  and  the  report 
transmitted  to  the  School  Yisitors  of  the  town. 

DAVID  N.  CAMP, 

SupmtUettdeni  of  Common  SehooU. 


R 


CIRCVLAItS  TO  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


The  following  blank  form  for  district  reports  was  issued  from  this 
office  in  January  last,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  sent  to  the 
Acting  Visitors  of  the  different  towns  to  supply  all  the  districts  in 
the  State. 


DISTRICT  COMMITTEE'S  RETURN. 

Report  of  School  District,  No.        ,  of  the  Town  of 
for  the  year  ending  August  Slst,  I860. 

Length  of  winter  term,  in  weeks,        ;  of  summer  do., 
Number  of  children  registered  in  winter,  boys,        ;  girls, 
Number  of  children  registered  in  summer,  boys,        ;  girls. 
Average  attendance  in  winter,  boys,        ;  girls, 
Average  attendance  in  summer,  boys,        ;  girls. 
Number  over  1 6  years  of  age,  in  winter,        ;  in  summer, 
Number  of  male  teachers  in  winter,        ;  female  do., 
Number  of  male  teachers  in  summer,        ;  female  do., 
Average  wages  of  male  teachers,  per  month,  including  board. 
Average  wages  of  female  teachers,  per  month,  including  board, 
Number  of  public  examinations. 
Number  of  lectures  on  education, 
Number  of  yisits  from  district  committee. 
Number  of  visits  from  school  visitors. 
Number  of  visits  from  others. 
Amount  of  money  received  from  the  State  fund, 

*i  **  <<        the  town  deposit  fund. 
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Amount  of  money  received  from  the  town  tax, 

**  **  «        the  district  tax, 

**  **  «        rate  bills  or  tuition, 

**  *•  **        other  sources, 

Amount  expended  for  new  school-house,  or  for  repairs, 

^  *^  apparatus, 

"  "  school  libraiy. 

Number  of  volumes  in  library, 
Amount  expended  for  teachers'  salaries, 

"  **  other  purposes, 

Number  of  pupils  in  Reading,  ;  Spelling,        ;  Arithmetic, 

"  "  Grammar,        ;  Geography,   ;  History, 

^         Book-keeping,  ;  Composition, ;  PedamatioiJ^ 
''         Writing,  ;  Drawing,        ;  Algebra, 

Number  in  each  of  other  branches, 

The  above  is  believed  to  be  a  correct  report  of  this  district. 

Dittriet  OommUUe, 


u 
u 


Office  of  Supbbintendent  of  Common  Schools, 

Ifew  Bntain^  January  lt<,  I860. 

To  Oommitteei  of  School  DitirieU : 

The  School  Laws  require  that  '^  the  Committee  of  every  District 
shall,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  September  in  each  year,  make  a 
written  report  to  the  Board  of  School  Visitors."  This  report  should 
include  answers  to  the  inquiries  on  the  opposite  page,  for  the  year 
ending  August  8 1st. 

The  School  Law,  Chap.  YI,  Sec  2d,  also  provides  that  no  district 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  its  share  of  public  money  from  the  State 
Treasury,  unless  such  report  shall  have  been  made. 

The  answers  to  a  part  of  the  questions  will  be  most  conveniently 
obtained  while  the  schools  are  in  session.  The  blank  forms  are 
therefore  sent  so  as  to  be  in  the  hands  of  committees,  before  the 
winter  schools  close. 

The  District  Committee  will  please  preserve  this  blank  till  the  3 1st 
of  August,  when  the  answers  should  be  filled  out,  and  the  report 
transmitted  to  the  School  Yisitors  of  the  town. 

DAVID  N.  CAMP, 

SuperiiitemhrU  of  Common  Schoolt, 


G. 


CIRCULAR  TO  SCHOOL  OFFICERS, 


4  The  blank  form  for  the  returns  of  Sehool  Ybitors  at  the  close  of 
the  present  year,  has  not  yet  been  issued,  but  the  following,  sent  to 
School  Visitors  in  1859,  contains  the  inquiries  ficost  which  the  tables 
of  statistics  have  been  made* 

CIBCULAB. 

And  Inquiries  relating  to  (hrnnum  Schoob,  to  be  answered  by  School 

Visitwrs* 

Office  of  SuPEBncTEN^BNT  of  Common  Schools, 

New  Britain^  January  1<<,  1859. 

To  the  Acting  School  Visitor^  or  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  sev^ 
eral  Towns, 

Gentlemen  :  You  are  respectfully  requested  to  answer  the  fol- 
lowing inquiries,  relative  to  Common  Schools,  and  forward  the  same 
to  this  office  in  the  accompanying  envelope,  on  or  before  the  8 1st  day 
of  October  next.  Many  of  the  facts  required  can  be  obtained  from 
the  reports  of  district  committees,  which  are  required  by  law  to  be 
made  to  the  Board  of  School  Visitors  in  the  month  of  September. 

When  an  exact  answer  to  any  inquiry  can  not  be  given,  please 
give  an  approximate  one  and  mark  it  ^  estimated/' 

In  replying  to  inquiries  18  and  19,  where  the  teacher  is  boarded 
by  the  district,  please  add  to  the  actual  wages  the  estimated  value  of 
board.  Any  additional  facts  you  may  deem  it  expedient  to  conunu- 
nicate,  the  undersigned  will  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  receive. 

DAVID  N.  CAMP, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
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Betumt  reftpecdsg  the  Commoa  Schools  in  the  town  of 
for  the  ;ear  ending  Aagoat  Slat,  1859,  made  by 

(Date.)  \ 

1.  Number  of  diatricts, 

2.  Number  of  public  or  common  achoold) 

8.  Average  length  in  weeks,  of  winter  schools, 

4.  Average  length  in  weeks,  of  summer  schools, 

5.  Number  of  boya  registered  in  winter, 

6.  Number  of  girls  registered  in  winter, 

7.  Number  of  boys  registered  in  summer, 

8.  Number  of  girls  registered  in  summer, 

9.  Average  attendance  of  bojs  in  winter, 

0.  Average  attendance  of  girls  in  winter, 

1.  Average  attendance  of  boys  in  summer, 

2.  Average  attendance  of  girls  in  summer, 
3*  Number  of  pupils  over  16  years  of  age, 

4.  Number  of  male  teachers  in  winter, 

5.  Number  of  male  teachers  in  summer, 

6.  Number  of  female  teachers  in  winter, 

7.  Number  of  female  teachers  in  summer, 

8.  Average  wages  per  month,  of  male  teachers,  including  board, 

9.  Average  wages  per  month,  of  female  teachers,  including  board, 

20.  Number  of  teachers  who  have  taught  the  same  school  two  or 

more  successive  terms, 

21.  Number  of  teachers  who  never  taught  till  this  year, 

22.  Number  of  districts  in  which  no  legal  school  has  been  kept,  and 

the  reason, 

23.  Amount  of  money  received  from  the  School  Fund, 

t4.  Amount  of  money  received  from  the  Town  Deposit  Fund, 

25.  Amount  of  money  received  from*  other  funds  or  contributions, 

26.  Amount  of  town  tax  for  schools,  during  the  year, 

27.  Number  of  districts  which  assess  a  "  Rate  Bill,"  or  receive  tui- 

tion from  resident  pupils, 
23.  Estimated  amount  of  such  assessments,  or  tuition,  during  the 
year, 

29.  Number  of  districts  which  have  assessed  a  property  tax  for  sup. 

port  of  schools,  exclusive  of  town  tax, 

30.  Amount  so  assessed  during  the  year,  exclusive  of  amount  raised 

for  school-houses, 

31.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  new  school-houses, 


lOS 

92.  Anumoi  of  maatj  expended  for  repmn  of  tdKKMooiCit 
M«  Amoant  of  monej  ezpeDded  for  apparalm, 
84«  Amoant  of  money  expended  for  school  lil»anesy 
80*  Amount  of  money  expended  for  teacherB'  Balariea, 
SB,  Amoant  of  money  expended  for  other  porpoees, 

87.  Namber  of  new  school-hoosee,  erected  doring  the  jear. 

88.  Namber  of  schoolphoniet  in  a  rery  good  oonditiOD, 

89.  Namber  of  school-hoofes  in  a  fair  eooditioo, 

40.  Namber  of  school-hooBei  in  yery  bad  conditi<Miy 

41.  Namber  of  fchooU  of  two  grades, 

42.  Number  of  schools  of  three  or  more  grades, 

48»  Number  of  schoob  supported  entirely  by  piiTate  tuitiooy 

44.  Estimated  number  of  popili  l||i  these  schools, 

45.  Estimated  amount  paid  for  tuition  in  these  schools, 

46.  Number  of  districts  whic^  have  Holbrook's  School  Appaiatua, 

47.  Number  of  districts  which  have  Outline  Maps, 

48.  Number  of  districts  which  have  a  School  Library, 

49.  Aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  the  same, 
50   Number  of  public  examinations, 

51.  Number  of  lectures  on  Education, 

52.  Number  of  visits  by  School  Visitors, 
58.  Number  of  visits  by  parents  and  others, 

54.  Number  of  pupils  in  Reading, 

55.  Number  of  pupils  in  Spelling, 
66.  Number  of  pupils  in  Arithmetic, 

57.  Number  of  pupils  in  Grammar, 

58.  Number  of  pupils  in  Geography, 

59.  Number  of  pupils  in  History, 

GO.  f<^umber  of  pupils  in  Book-keeping, 

61.  Number  of  pupils  in  Declamation,  • 

62.  Number  of  pupils  in  Writfng, 
68.  Number  of  pupils  in  Drawing, 

64.  Number  of  pupils  in  Algebra, 

65.  Number  in  each  of  other  branches, 

66*  Are  text-books  prescribed  by  the  School  Visitors? 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


The  foOowing  statistical  tables  haye  been  made  np  from  the  xepoiti  xeqnired  bj 
law  of  District  Committees  and  School  Visitors. 
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HABTFOBD  COUNTY— CoNTiNUia), 


TOWNS. 
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HARTFORD  COUNTY— Oontinubd. 


TOWNS. 
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NEW  HAVEN  COUNTY— Contijtoed. 


TOWNS. 


New  Hnven,. . 
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Orange,.  ••••.. 
Oxford,  ...... 
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Seymour, 

Soutlibary,.. .. 
Wallingford,.. 
Waterbury,.. . 

Wooclbury 

Wolcott, 

Westville,  .... 
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NEW  HAVEN  COUNTT— CSostimded. 
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14 
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134 
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161 
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Darien 

27 
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21 
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8 
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3 

*  As  no  returns  were  receiyed  from  this  town,  the  results  of  preyious  jears 
haye  been  taken. 
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TOLLAND  COUNTY.— OoNTiNUEa). 


TOWNS. 

tax  for  schools  during  the  year. 
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TABULAR  VIEW  OP  THE  SEVERAL  COUNTIES. 


*-- 


COUNTIES. 


Hftrtfordy*  •••••• 
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New  London, . . . 
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LIST  OP  TEACHERS'  CONVENTIONS  OR  INSTITUTES, 

HELD  IN    CONNECTICUT,  FROM  1&39  UP  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 
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At  Guilford, 
Newtown, 
Stamford, 
DanielsonvUle, 
Mansfield  Center, 
Norfolk, 
Ellington, 
Lebanon, 
Ply  month, 
Haddam, 
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At  Haroptoa^ 
New  London, 
New  Haven, 
Hartford, 
Stratford, 
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Columbia, 
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LIST  OF  TEACHERS'  CONVENTIONS  OR  INSTITUTES, 

HELD  IN    CONNECTICUT,  FROM  1S39  UP  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 
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erected  on  lots  which  afford  room  for  the  necessary  out  bnild- 
ingSi  and  for  the  sports  of  tlie  children,  without  encroaching 
upon  private  land,  or  employing  the  public  highway.  Grounds 
have  been  added  to  sites  before  occupied  by  school  buildings, 
and  in  many  instances,  these  grounds  have  been  fenced  and 
ornamented  with  trees  and  shrubberry.  The  system  of  graded 
schools  has  been  adopted  in  some  localities  where  these 
schools  have  not  before  existed. 

While  inexperienced  and  inefficient  teachers  are  still  admit- 
ted to  the  school-room  in  some  towns  in  the  State,  the  standard 
of  qualification  has  been  raised  in  others.  The  examinations  of 
teachers  are  more  carefully  conducted,  and  schools  are  more 
faithfully  visited.  More  attention  is  given  to  physical  culture 
and  the  health  of  the  pupils  in  school.  Nearly  all  the  new 
school-houses  have  provision  for  ventilation,  and  in  many  of 
them  more  philosophical  modes  of  warming  the  rooms  have 
been  adopted.  Gymnastic  apparatus  has  been  introduced  into 
several  schools,  and  measures  have  been  taken  to  secure  more 
physical  exercise  in  the  open  air,  under  the  direction  of  com- 
petent advisers. 

A  greater  number  of  towns  than  ever  before  report  a  uni- 
formity of  text-books  secured,  and  though  the  statistics  are 
not  sufficiently  complete  to  warrant  a  general  comparative 
statement  of  the  punctuality  of  attendance,  still  the  result  in 
several  localities  where  an  examination  has  been  had,  shows 
that  there  is  some  improvement  in  these  respects  in  those 
localities. 

A  few  towns  still  report  districts  with  school-houses  in  bad 
condition.  In  a  portion  of  these  districts,  the  influence  of  a 
few  men  of  wealth  has  prevented  the  erection  of  proper  build- 
ings, but  more  frequently,  the  great  hindrance  to  educational 
progress  has  been  the  want  of  interest  of  the  professed  friends 
of  the  cause,  or  the  opposition  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  great  blessing  which  a  good  education  confers  on  individ- 
uals and  communities.  There  are  a  few  districts  in  which  local 
difficulties  have  existed  as  a  bar  to  all  improvements. 

In  most  of  the  towns  of  the  State,  the  district  reports  were 
properly  made  to  the  Board  of  School  Visitors ;  and  the  returns 


of  school  visitors  were  complete  and  made  to  the  Superinten- 
dent as  required  by  law.  But  in  some  districts,  Committees, 
either  from  ignorance  or  negligence,  omitted  to  make  their  re- 
ports in  compliance  with  law,  causing  much  delay  and  incon- 
yenience  to  school  visitors.  The  schools  in  the  greater  part  of 
these  districts  are  poor,  and  little  interest  is  manifested  in  their 
improvement  The  statistical  tables  made  up  from  the  returns 
of  school  visitors  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  Extracts 
from  the  reports  of  school  visitors  are  also  published  in  the 
Appendix. 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

Teachers'  Institutes  have  been  held  in  all  the  counties  of 
the  State  the  past  year.  Three  of  these  Institutes  were  held 
in  the  spring,  with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  those  per- 
sons who  teach  in  the  summer  schools.  A  part  of  the  exer- 
cises of  these  Institutes  were  intended  to  illustrate  methods  of 
teaching  and  training  in  primary  schools,  while  others  were 
arranged  and  lectures  appointed  with  a  view  to  benefit  those 
permanent  teachers  whose  spirit  of  inquiry  and  desire  for  im- 
provement lead  them  to  these  annual  gatherings. 

The  Spring  Institutes  were  probably  the  most  successful  of 
any  which  have  been  held  at  this  season  of  the  yeai*,  and  fully 
corroborated  the  judgment  previously  stated,  that  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  hold  a  portion  of  the  Institutes  in  the  spring.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers  at  the  first  Institute  held  last  spring  was  much 
greater  than  usual  in  that  county,  and  included  more  than  five- 
eighths  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the 
county  during  the  summer  season. 

The  aggregate  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  at  all  the 
Institutes  the  last  year  was  considerably  greater  than  the  num- 
ber who  attended  the  Institutes  of  the  previous  year. 

With  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  week  at  the  Institute 
in  New  Haven  county,  the  evening  lectures  were  well  attend- 
ed by  the  citizens  of  the  places  where  the  Institutes  were  held, 
and  in  several  instances,  numbers  of  school  officers  and  citizens 
came  from  adjoining  towns  to  be  present  at  the  lectures  and 
discussions. 


6 

The  continued  interest  manifested  in  these  Institntes,  bj 
teachers  and  the  friends  of  education;  the  benefits  derived 
from  them  by  the  towns  in  which  they  are  held,  and  the  influ- 
ence seen  in  the  schools  taught  by  those  teachers  who  have 
been  connected  with  them,  are  all  evidences  of  the  importance 
of  this  department  of  the  educational  work,  and  of  the  wisdom 
of  that  policy  which  so  early  adopted  it  as  a  means  for  the  im- 
provement of  Common  Schools.  At  an  annual  cost  to  the  State 
of  but  little  more  than  a  dollar  to  each  teacher  in  attendance, 
and  without  any  expense  to  teachers  except  traveling  expenses 
to  and  from  the  places  of  meeting,  there  have  been  presented 
at  these  Institutes  the  results  of  careful  study  and  long  and 
successful  experience  in  the  school-room,  with  many  things 
relating  to  the  science  of  mind  and  the  philosophy  of  ediica- 
tion,  and  also  valuable  lectures  in  natural  science,  which  in  no 
other  way  would  be  brought  before  teachers  and  school  officers. 
There  is  probably  no  teacher  in  the  State  who  has  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  attend  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  very  few 
successful  teachers  who  have  not  been  present  at  some  of  these 
annual  gatherings,  since  the  organization  of  this  department  of 
the  educational  system  in  1847.  Since  that  time,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  Institutes  have  been  held  under  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  in  ninety-five  dif- 
ferent towns,  thus  reaching  directly  by  this  means  more  than 
one  half  of  the  towns  in  the  State. 

Charles  Northend,  Esq.,  has  contributed  much  to  the  success 
of  the  Institutes  by  his  attention  to  the  details  of  the  same,  and 
by  his  lectures  and  instructions.  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  and 
Prof.  Sanborn  Tenny  of  Mass. ;  N.  A.  Calkins,  Esq.,  of  New 
York ;  Eev.  F  .T.  Russell,  Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  Prof.  H.  B.  Buck- 
ham,  Prof.  Louis  Bail,  B.  N.  Comings,  M.  D.,  and  J.  N.  Bartlett, 
Esq.,  of  Conn.,  have  also  been  employed  to  give  instruction  in 
different  departments.  In  addition  to  lectures  given  by  most 
of  the  above  gentlemen  at  the  public  meetings  in  the  evening, 
lectures  or  addresses  were  given  at  the  Institutes  by  Hon.  H. 
Barnard  and  Hon.  Francis  Gillette,  of  Hartford ;  Prof.  Thomas 
Thacher  and  D.  C.  Gilman,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven ;  Rev,  Lyman 


Coleman  of  Middletown  ;  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  of  Boston  ;  E.  W. 
Hatch,  M.  D.,  of  Meriden,  and  by  the  Saperiutendent. 

Teachers,  school  visitors  and  the  friends  of  education,  par- 
ticipated  in  the  discussions,  and  added  to  the  interest  of  the 
meetings  by  their  cordial  cooperation.  To  all  of  these ;  to  the 
various  local  committees  by  whose  efforts  suitable  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  Institutes ;  and  to 
the  many  families  who  so  cordially  extended  their  hospitalities 
to  the  members  in  attendance,  I  would  here  express  my  grati- 
tude. 

SUMMARY  OF  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES  FOR  1860. 

Counties.  Places.  Time.         No.  of  Members. 

ToLLAin>,  Vernon,  March  26-31.  83 

New  Haven,  Meriden,  April  9-13.  87 

Middlesex,  East  Haddam,  April  23-27.  65 

Habtfobd,  Glastenbury,  Oct.  8-12.  62 

Faibfield,  Bridgeport,  Oct.  16-19.  165 

LncHFiELD,  New  Milford,  Oct.  22-26.  76    * 

New  London,  Norwich  Town,  Oct.  29-No  v.  2.  87 

Windham,  Canterbury,  Nov.  6-10.  97 

Total, 722 

educational  institutions. 

The  Educational  Institutions  of  the  State  may  be  classified 
as  follows : 

I.    Public  or  Common  Schools,  comprising 
5  High  Schools, 
148  Graded   Schools,   including  several  High  School 
departments,  and 
1,632  Mixed  District  Schools. 

H.    Incorporated  Institutions  and  Private  Schools,  comprising 
3  Colleges, 

The  Waddawanuck  Female  College, 
The  Connecticut  Literary  Institution, 
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The  Norwich  Free  Academy, 
12  Incorporated  Academies,  and 
288  Private  Schools  and  Seminaries. 

III.  Professional  Schools,  comprising 

'  3  Theological  Institutions  or  Departments, 
1  Law  School, 
1  Medical  Institution, 
1  State  Normal  School  for  Teachers,  and 
1  Polytechnic  or  Scientific  School. 

IV.  Eleemosynary  and  Eeformatory  Institutions,    including 

The  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
The  School  for  Imbeciles,  and 
The  State  Eeform  School. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Most  of  the  Public  High  Schools  of  Connecticut  diflfer  from 
those  in  other  States  in  the  fact,  that  instead  of  being  distinct 
in  their  organization,  and  established  and  supported  by  a  town 
or  city,  for  the  benefit  of  all  within  said  town  or  city  qualified 
to  enter,  they  are  simply  the  higher  departments  of  graded 
schools  in  the  cities  and  in  village  districts. 

There  are,  however,  in  the  State,  five  distinct  public  High 
Schools,  four  of  which  are  opened  free  to  all  qualified  to  attend, 
who  reside  in  the  cities  in  which  they  are  located.  The  course 
of  study  in  these  schools  is  comprehensive  and  thorough,  in- 
cluding ancient  and  modem  languages,  and  the  natural 
sciences;  and  is  well  fitted  to  discipline  the  mind,  and  fit 
those  who  attend  for  the  duties  of  life.  Many  young  men 
have  been  fitted  for  college  in  the  older  of  these  schools,  and 
in  all  of  them  opportunities  are  afforded  for  a  full  preparatory 
course  for  college,  or  for  a  full  and  thorough  English  course. 

The  Midddletown  High  School  is  the  oldest  public  High 
School  in  the  State.  In  1838,  it  was  found  that  of  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  children  enumerated  in  the  city  of  Mid- 
dletown,  but  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  were  in  the  public 
schools,  while  three  hundred  and  eleven  were  in  private 
schools,  and  two  hundred  .and  forty-eight  were  not  reported  in 
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any  school.  The  district  schools  were  in  a  very  low  condition. 
These  facts,  and  the  argaments  presented  by  the  friends  of 
education,  led  to  the  union  of  the  four  city  districts,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  High  School,  which  was  organized  in  1840. 
The  next  year,  in  the  place  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pupils,  there  were  six  hundred  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city.  This  High  School  has  now  been  in  operation  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  is  efficiently  organized  and  supported. 

The  Habtfobd  High  Sohool  was  established  in  1847.  By 
an  arrangement  between  the  committee  of  the  High  School 
and  the  trustees  of  the  Grammar  school,  the  latter  institution 
was  combined  with  the  former,  and  an  excellent  classical  de- 
partment has  been  maintained,  under  the  charge  of  a  compe- 
tent teacher,  who  is  paid  out  of  the  avails  of  the  Hopkins 
Grammar  school  fund.  By  this  means  there  are  provided  in 
the  Hartford  High  School  facilities  for  a  good  classical  educa- 
tion for  those  who  wish  to  take  a  classicid  course,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  for  a  thorough  English  and  scientific  course,  for 
those  who  seek  an  education  for  business.  This  school  is  open 
to  both  sexes.  The  usual  number  in  attendance  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  influence  of  the  school  has  been 
very  beneficial  upon  the  other  schools  of  the  city. 

Thb  New  Haven  High  School  is  more  recent  in  its  organi- 
zation, but  occupies  a  place  acknowledged  to  bo  important, 
and  even  absolutely  necessary,  in  a  complete  system  of  public 
education  for  that  city.  It  is  already  exerting  its  beneficial 
influence  on  the  grammar  schools. 

The  city  of  New  London  has  two  high  schools ;  the  Babt- 
usTT  High  School  and  the  Young  Ladies'  High  School.  These 
institutions  have  taken  the  place  of  private  schools,  or  semina- 
ries, and  are  well  deserving  the  support  and  encouragement 
they  have  received  from  the  city.  The  number  of  scholars 
belonging  to  the  Young  Ladies'  High  School,  the  past  year,, 
was  eighty.  The  average  number  was  fifty-nine.  Li  the 
Bartlett  High  School  the  number  attending  through  the  year, 
was  eighty-five.    The  average  attendance  was  sixty. 

The  cities  of  Waterbury  and  Bridgeport,  and  many  of  the 
boroughs  and  manufacturing  villages  of  (he  State,  haye  high 
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school  departments  in  their  Bjrstems  of  graded  schools.  These 
departments  differ  very  mnch  in  the  conrses  of  study  adopted ; 
some  of  them  giving  instruction  in  Latin,  French,  and  in  the 
higher  mathematics,  and  natural  sciences,  while  in  others  only 
the  common  English  studies  are  pursued. 

The  diminution  in  the  number  of  academies,  and  the  entire 
absence,  in  some  towns,  of  schools  which  afford  the  opportuni- 
ties of  education  once  enjoyed  in  the  best  class  of  academies 
and  private  schools,  have  led  the  friends  of  education  to  in- 
quire, seriously,  whether  there  should  not  be  some  change  in 
the  law,  which  will,  as  formerly,  require  a  school  of  a  high 
order  to  be  established,  and  continued  for  at  least  nine  months 
in  the  year,  in  every  town  enumerating  over  a  certain  number 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen.  In  a  large 
number  of  towns,  where  none  but  ordinary  mixed  districts  ex- 
ist, there  is  felt  the  want  of  a  good  high  school.  There  are 
many  children  and  youth  who  have  proceeded  in  their  studies 
as  far  as  the  classes  in  the  district  school  will  take  them,  who 
need  to  attend  a  high  school  or  academy  for  a  time,  after  leav- 
ing the  mixed  district  school.  The  parents  of  these  children 
would  gladly  give  them  their  time,  and  board  them  at  home 
while  attending  school,  but  they  are  not  able  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  tuition  and  board  abroad.  In  many  districts,  small 
classes  are  formed  in  the  higher  studies,  to  meet  the  wants  of 
these  pupils.  But  the  introduction  of  these  studies  into  the 
ordinary  district  school  is  often  made  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
interests  of  those  children  not  pursuing  them,  while  the  teacher, 
is  compelled  to  give  that  time  and  labor  to  two  or  three  schol- 
ars which  would  serve  as  well  for  fifteen  or  twenty,  if  that 
number  of  similar  attainments  could  be  brought  together. 
And,  after  all  this  loss  to  the  majority  of  the  school,  and  ex- 
penditure of  effort  by  the  teacher,  these  advanced  scholars  are 
not  as  well  taught  in  mixed  schools,  as  when  brought  into 
larger  classes,  in  graded,  or  high  schools.  If  there  could  be 
established  in  all  the  principal  towns  High  Schools,  where  the 
higher  English  branches,  mathematics,  and  natural  sciences 
were  well  taught,  with  arrangenients  in  the  larger  towns  for 
the  study  of  the  classics,  it  is  believed  that  these  schools  would 
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soon  exert  an  important  and  highly  favorable  influence  npon 
the  State. 

By  concentrating  in  one  school  in  each  town  all  who  are 
qualified  to  pursue  the  higher  branches,  the  common  district 
schools  would  be  relieved  from  the  few  scholars  in  each,  who 
often  pursue  those  branches  to  the  detriment  of  the  younger 
scholars,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  advanced  scholars  could 
be  far  better  taught  when  together  in  one  school,  than  when 
distributed  among  all  the  schools. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  organization  of  Graded  Schools  has  been  a  marked 
feature  in  the  changes  which  have  tak)9n  place  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  in  the  school  system  of  the  State.  There  are, 
in  all,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  schools  in  opera- 
tion. All  the  cities  of  the  State,  all  the  boroughs,  with  one 
exception,  and  most  of  the  manufacturing  villages,  have 
graded  schools  established. 

Wherever  these  schools  have  been  properly  classified ;  the 
pupils  assigned  according  to  their  attainments ;  stu^dies  allot- 
ted, adapted  to  the  mental  capacities  of  the  pupils ;  and  com- 
petent and  experienced  teachers  placed  in  charge,  the  system 
has  been  universally  successful.  The  efforts  of  teachers  are 
more  wisely  directed,  the  course  of  instruction  is  more  har- 
monious and  comprehensive,  and  the  pupils  of  these  schools  are 
in  advance  of  those  of  a  corresponding  age  in  mixed  schools. 
A  great  defect  in  some  graded  schools,  is,  that  the  children 
are  classified  according  to  age,  and  not  according  to  attain- 
ments. The  result  is,  that  pupils  differing  much  in  mental 
power  and  scholarship,  are  brought  together  in  the  same 
class,  and  the  great  advantages  of  classification  are  lost.  This 
defect  will  be  remedied  as  the  supervision  becomes  more 
thorough,  and  intelligent  school  visitors  and  teachers  direct 
the  admission  of  pupils  to  the  different  departments. 

There  are,  in  the  State,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  districts,  each 
numbering  more  than  one  hundred  persons  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  sixteen.    Nearly  all  of  these  districts  are  already 
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provided  with  graded  schools,  and  when  no  other  provision 
than  the  schools  of  the  district  is  made  for  the  edacation  of 
the  children,  graded  schools  might  be  profitably  and  econom- 
ically established  and  sustained  in  all.  In  the  smaller  dis- 
tricts, these  schools  would  consist  of  two  departments,  and  in 
the  larger  districts  of  three  or  more,  according  to  the  number 
of  children  of  nearly  equal  attainments,  that  can  attend 
school  at  the  same  locality. 

In  several  towns  there  is  an  imperative  demand  for  the  con- 
solidation of  a  part  of  the  districts,  and  a  change  in  the  lines 
of  others,  so  that  a  system  of  graded  schools  might  be  easily 
organized,  and  well  supported.  *The  alteration  of  the  law  in 
1860,  now  gives  to  towns  the  power  to  consolidate  and  change 
boundary  lines,  so  as  to  secure  the  best  arrangement  for  the 
education  of  all  the  children  of  the  town. 

MIXED  OR  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  five  hundred  and  fitly  districts,  each  enumerating 
more  than  forty  and  less  than  one  hundred  persons  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen.  A  few  of  these  districts  have 
schools  of  two  grades ;  others,  where  they  are  so  situated  that 
union  with  other  districts  is  impracticable,  may  support  good 
mixed  ochools  for  at  least  eight  months  in  the  year.  Were 
town  high  schools  established,  or  other  arrangements  made 
for  the  more  advanced  pupils,  female  teachers  could  be  ju- 
diciously employed  in  many  of  the  districts,  for  the  whole 
year ;  and  with  proper  classification,  and  the  cooperation  of 
parents,  these  schools  might  be  made  eminently  useful  in 
agricultural  communities. 

There  are  nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight  districts  each  contain- 
ing less  than  forty  children  of  school  age.  In  a  portion  of  these 
districts,  efficient  schools,  with  competent  teachers,  are  main- 
tained for  six  or  eight  months  of  the  year.  But  in  a  number, 
especially  of  the  smaller  districts,  the  reports  of  school  visit- 
ors, as  well  as  personal  observation,  compels  me  to  say  that 
there  is  little  proper  school  instruction,  and  the  money  re- 
ceived from  the  State  and  town  treasuries  is  expended  without 
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any  adequate  return.  While  property  is  taxed  in  all  our 
cities,  with  one  exception,  and  in  many  districts  in  addition  to 
the  tax  required  by  law,  a  portion  of  these  small  districts, 
though  they  receive  from  the  public  funds  more  than  a  pro 
rata  share  of  school  money,  do  not  contribute  a  single  dol- 
lal,  voluntarily,  either  in  rate  bills  or  district  taxes,  for  the 
support  of  schools.  The  school  law  of  1856  (Chap.  Ill,  Sec. 
2d)  had  the  following  provision :  "  When  any  school  district 
shall  be  reduced  in  population,  so  as  to  contain  less  than 
twelve  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  town  or  towns  within  which  such 
district  is  situated,  to  dissolve  the  same  and  annex  the  terri- 
tory thereof  to  the  adjoining  district  or  districts ;  provided^ 
that  if  there  shall  exist  any  special  reason  why  said  district 
should  not  be  dissolved,  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  or  any 
five  voters  of  such  district,  may  apply  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools,  who  shall  examine  the  case,  and,  if  he  is 
satisfied  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  dissolve  such  district,  he  shall 
so  certify  to  such  town  in  writing,  and  such  town  shall  not  be 
required  to  dissolve  such  district." 

In  compliance  with  this  provision  of  the  school  law,  a  re- 
organization of  districts  had  commenced,  which  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  of  great  benefit  to  common  schools. 
Many  of  the  smaller  districts  were  dissolved,  and  the  in- 
habitants united  with  other  districts.  Where  there  were  suf- 
ficient reasons  for  the  continuance  of  a  district,  the  town  was 
certified  that  it  was  not  required  to  dissolve  the  same,  and  an 
arrangement  was  usually  made  by  which  a  good  school  would 
be  sustained  for  at  least  six  months  in  a  year. 

But  the  General  Assembly  of  1859  repealed  this  law,  and 
these  small  districts  have  multiplied  to  the  great  detriment 
of  common  schools. 

Whenever  the  public  money  derived  from  the  school  fund 
will  not  amount,  by  pro  rata  distribution,  to  thirty-five  dol- 
lars for  a  district  in  any  one  year,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  se- 
lectmen and  town  treasurer  to  appropriate  from  the  amount 
raised  by  said  town  for  the  purpose  of  education,  a -sum  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  amount  equal  to  thirty-five  dollars.    When 
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this  provision  of  the  law  was  enacted,  it  was  restricted  to 
districts  numbering  twelve  children  or  more  between  the  ages 
of  fonr  and  sixteen  years.  As  the  law  of  1856  provided  for 
the  dissolution  of  districts  with  less  than  twelve,  this  restric- 
tion was  removed. 

When  the  income  from  the  school  fund  distributed  to  the 
towns  amounted  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  cwpiia^  this 
provision  of  the  law  only  increased  the  amount  received  by 
those  districts  numbering  more  than  twelve  and  less  than 
twenty-four  children.  But  as  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  children  in  the  State  has  reduced  the  dividend  per  capita 
to  one  dollar  and  fifteen  cents,  all  districts  numbering  not 
more  than  thirty  children  must  receive  from  the  town  treasury 
sufficient  to  make  up  the  sum  of  thirty-five  dollars.  This,  in 
some  towns,  will  require  more  than  the  whole  amount  of  the 
school  tax.  It  is  desirable  that  the  small  districts  be  assisted 
so  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  good  schools  when  the  children 
cannot  enjoy  school  privileges  elsewhere,  but  as  this  assist- 
ance under  the  present  law  often  comes  from  districts  barely 
able  to  support  good  schools  with  the  aid.  the  State  affords,  it 
seems  just  that  some  limit  should  be  put  to  this  exception  in 
the  distribution  of  school  money.  In  a  part  of  these  small 
districts,  no  school  has  been  supported  for  years.  The  school 
houses  have  be^  condemned  as  unfit  for  use,  and  the  children 
of  these  districts  are  without  any  privileges  of  schooling  ex- 
cept as  the  charity  or  convenience  of  other  districts  may  af- 
ford them  what  is  denied  them  in  their  own.  The  attention 
of  the  General  Assembly  was  called  to  these  districts  in  1859, 
but  the  necessity  of  some  provision  for  this  anomaly  in  the 
school  system  seems  to  demand  reference  to  the  subject 
again. 

COLLEGES,  ACADEMIES,  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Though  no  report  is  required  of  the  colleges,  academies 
and  private  schools,  yet  the  relation  which  these  institutions 
sustain  to  the  general  educational  interests  of  the  State,  and 
especially  to  common  schools,  justifies,  it  is  believed,  a  brief 
notice  of  them  in  this  report. 

Yale  College,  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the 
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State,  and,  with  two  exceptions,  the  oldest  college  in  the  conn- 
try,  has  a  greater  number  of  academical  students'  than  any 
otiber  college  in  the  United  States.  It  includes  an  Academical 
department  and  departments  in  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  and 
of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts. 

In  the  Academical  department,  the  cnrricnlam  of  study  em- 
braces a  comprehensive  and  thorough  course.  The  Theologi- 
cal, Law  and  Medical  departments  are  each  provided  with  a 
faculty  composed  of  men  of  distinguished  learning  and  emi- 
nent (^[ualifications  for  the  department  to  which  they  belong. 
The  department  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts  embraces  two  sec- 
tions; the  Yale  Scientific  School,  in  which  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  of  pursuing  a  general  scientific  course,  and  special 
courses  in  physic,  chemistry,  industrial  mechanics,  and  engi- 
neering ;  and  a  second  section,  in  which  special  courses  are 
given  in  history,  philology,  philosophy,  and  mathematics. 

The  Tale  Scientific  School  has  been  liberally  endowed  by 
the  liberality  of  Joseph  E.  SheflSeld,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven, 
who  has  thus  added  another  example  of  the  blessings  of 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  benefactors. 

The  College  Library  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  coun- 
try, and,  including  the  libraries  of  the  professional  schools  and 
literary  societies,  contains  sixty-seven  thousand  volumes.  The 
mineralogical  and  geological  cabinet  embrace  about  thirty  thou- 
sand specimens.  A  gymnasium  with  the  most  important  arti- 
cles of  apparatus  has  recently  been  added  to  the  College  build- 
ings, for  the  purpose  of  providing  all  the  students  with  oppor- 
tunities for  physical  exercise. 

The  number  of  students  connected  with  the  College  the  last 
year  was. 
In  the  Academic  department,  -        -        -        -       521 

"    "    Theology, 22 

"    "    Law, 30 

"    "    Medicine,  -        -        -.       -       -        -    38 

Philosophy  and  the  Arts,        -        .        -         38 


U        (( 


Total,  649 

Of  whom  234  were  from  Connecticut. 
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TaiNnT  GoiXEGB. — ^At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Episcopal  diocese  of  Connecticut,  measures  were  taken  for  the 
establishment  of  a  seminary  of  sound  learning  and  Christian 
education,  under  the  direction  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The 
first  step  in  this  direction  was  the  founding  of  the  Cheshire 
Academy,  which  was  incorporated  with  limited  privileges  in 
1801.  This  institution  was  designed  to  serve  as  an  institution 
of  a  higher  character  as  soon  as  a  charter  conferring  full  col- 
legiate powers  could  be  attained.  Various  circumstances, 
however,  deferred  final  action  for  this  purpose,  and  in  1823, 
Washington  College  was  incorporated.  The  institution  went 
into  operation  the  following  year.  In  1845,  by  permission  of 
the  Legislature,  the  name  was  changed  to  Trinity  College,  and 
some  alterations  made  in  its  mode  of  government. 

This  institution  provides  not  only  for  a  full  college  course, 
but  also  for  such  students  as  desire  to  omit  certain  of  the 
studies  in  the  full  course,  and  pursue  a  course  more  distinctly 
scientific.  There  are  more  than  thirty  endowed  scholarships 
which  yield  their  incumbents  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  dol- 
lars per  annum,  and  which  afford  encouragement  to  young 
men  of  slender  means  who  are  struggling  to  secure  a  liberal 
education. 

By  the  last  catalogue,  we  learn  that  this  college  has  now 
seventy  students,  twenty-four  of  whom  are  from  Connecticut. 

WiSLEYAN  Univebsity.— This  institution  was  incorporated  in 
1831,  and  located  in  the  city  of  Middletown.  It  has  in  its  last 
catalogue  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  students,  of  whom  forty- 
seven,  or  more  than  one-third,  were  from  Connecticut. 

The  smallness  of  the  expenses  at  this  institution  has  enabled 
many  of  limited  means  to  secure  a  liberal  education.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  advantages  presented  by  the  reduction  of  the 
annual  charge,  the  sale  of  an  additional  number  of  scholar- 
ships has  been  authorized.  By  this  arrangement,  fifty  dol- 
lars purchases  a  transferable  scholarship,'securing  fifteen  years' 
tuition. 

Benevolent  individuals  have  placed  a  number  of  these  schol- 
arships at  the  disposal  of  the  public  high  school  of  the  city  of 
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Middlotown,  and  by  this  means  given  an  additional  incentive 
to  the  canse  of  public  education. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  a  partial  or  university  course  for 
such  students  as  do  not  desire  to  complete  the  regular  course 
of  study. 

The  superior  instruction  afforded  by  means  of  the  ample 
libraries,  complete  apparatus,  and  experienced  instructors  of 
our  colleges,  has  made  the  scientific  course  connected  with 
them,  deservedly  popular,  and  young  men  with  a  proper  pre- 
paration at  the  best  public  high  schools  are  able  to  pursue  a 
course  of  study  which  will  fit  them  better  for  various  posts  of 
responsibility  in  business  pursuits  aUd  practical  life;  while  the 
ample  provision  in  the  academical  departments  are  incentives 
to  lead  young  men  to  strive  for  such  attainments  as  will  gain 
them  honorable  admission  here. 

The  Wadawajtctck  Female  College  at  Stonington,  was  in- 
corporated with  full  college  powera  and  privileges  by  act  of 
the  General  Assembly,  1860. 

The  object  of  its  trustees,  as  stated  in  its  catalogue,  is  to  com- 
bine the  most  approved  means  of  intellectual  training  with  the 
best  known  methods  of  moral,  sesthetic  and  religious  culture, 
and  to  bring  the  facilities  provided,  within  the  reach  of  as  large 
a  number  as  possible,  by  reducing  the  expenses  to  the  lowest 
possible  point 

The  CoNNEcnoDT  Liibraby  Iksttiution  at  Suffield  was  in- 
corporated by  the  General  Assembly  in  1835.  The  object  and 
aim  of  this  institution  are  thus  stated  in  a  communication  from 
the  principal :  "  Our  institution  is  intended  specially  for  the 
higher  departments  of  instruction,  and  our  principal  effort  lies 
in  that  direction  ;  still  we  are  obliged  to  give  attention  to  the 
primary  branches.  Classes  in  arithmetic  and  grammar  are 
large.  We  furnish  each  year  quite  a  number  of  teachers  for 
the  common  schools.  The  institution  is  not  intended  to  occupy 
the  ground  covered  by  the  common  schools,  but  to  carry  pupils 
from  those  schools  forward  to  a  higher  course.  Our  institution 
may  be  regarded  as  doing  for  the  rural  towns  what  the  im- 
proved graded  schools  are  for  the  denser  population  of  large 
towns  and  cities." 

2 
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The  corporation  hold  property  to  the  amount  of  about  forty- 
five  thousand  dollars  clear  of  debt. 

The  buildings  contain  a  commodious  chapel,  recitation 
rooms,  rooms  for  philosophical  apparatus  and  cabinet,  the  nec- 
essary rooms  for  the  boarding  department,  and  nearly  eighty 
private  rooms  for  the  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  whole  number  of  students  reported  in  attendance  the 
last  year  was  one  hundred  and  fourteen  in  the  classical  depart- 
ment, and  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  in  the  English.  Total, 
two  hundred  and  seventy-three,  of  whom  fifty-six  were  from 
other  States.  The  average  attendance  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four. 

Norwich  Frek  Academy. — ^This  institution  occupies  an  im- 
portant place  among  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the 
State.  Though  in  no  way  dependent  upon  public  funds  for  its 
support,  it  is  nevertheless  accomplishing  a  work  which  cannot 
well  be  overlooked  in  speaking  of  common  schools.  A  full 
account  of  its  organization  and  the  movements  which  led  to  its 
establishment  were  given  in  my  annual  report  to  the  General^ 
Assembly  in  1857.  It  has  now  been  in  operation  about  four 
and  a  half  years,  and  has  fully  answered  the  expectations  of  its 
founders. 

The  entire  sum  first  subscribed  for  the  Academy  was  seven- 
ty-five thousand  dollars,  but  additions  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  as  the  wants  of  the  institution  required.  The 
amount  invested  in  the  grounds,  building,  furniture  and  appa- 
ratus is  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  amount  invested  as  a  per- 
manent productive  fund  is  sixty-four  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  producing  an  annual  income  of  more  than  four  thou- 
sand one  hundred  dollars  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Acad- 
emy, and  to  additions  to  its  library. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  institution  for  the  following  courses 
of  study : 

1st.  A  classical  course,  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  enter 
the  college  or  university. 

2d.  A  scientific  course  for  those  who  wish  to  fit  for  a  scien- 
tific or  polytechnic  school,  with  the  view  of  making  science  a 
profession. 
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3d.  A  coarse  more  especiallj  designed  for  those  boys  who 
are  to  complete  their  school  edacation  at  this  Academy,  and 
pass  from  it  to  the  employments  and  business  of  life. 

4th.  A  course  for  girls  who  are  to  finish  their  school  educa- 
tion at  this  institution. 

Scholars  are  admitted  on  equal  terms  from  all  parts  of  the 
town.  The  "  out  districts  "  are  as  much  benefited  as  the  city. 
Some  of  the  most  constant  and  punctual  pupils  are  from  the 
remote  parts  of  the  town.  Ten  young  men  have  already  en- 
tered college  from  the  school,  and  several  young  ladies  are  en« 
gaged  in  teaching. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  that  have  entered  the  school  is 
two  hundred  and  sixty.  The  number  now  in  attendance  is  one 
hundred  and  sixteen. 

In  addition  to  the  largely  endowed  and  flourishing  institu- 
tions just  mentioned,  there  are  a  few  incorporated  Academies 
in  the  State,  but  most  of  these  institutions  have  been  supplant- 
ed by  public  high  schools  and  graded  schools. 

Of  the  fifty  academies  and  private  schools  incorporated  by 
the  Legislature  since  1781,  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  number 
are  now  in  successful  operation,  maintaining  a  permanent  school. 
A  portion  of  the  others  have  a  nominal  existence  and  are 
opened  for  a  few  months  in  the  year,  but  the  larger  part  main- 
tain no  school  any  part  of  the  year. 

One  of  the  oldest  academies  in  the  State  is  the  Staples  Free 
School  of  Easton,  founded  by  Seth  Staples  in  1781,  especially 
for  the  benefit  of  "  sober,  studious  youth,  who  have  not  estate 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  education."  This  school 
has  been  exposed  to  various  vicissitudes,  but  its  fund  has  been 
carefully  guarded,  and  now  amounts  to  about  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, the  income  of  which  is  applied  to  the  interests  of  the 
school.  Planted  in  an  agricultural  town,  and  surrounded  by 
a  sparsely  populated  region  of  country  where  few  graded  or 
high  schools  are  found,  this  school  has  been  a  great  blessing  to 
the  State.  There  are  a  few  other  academies  which  are  similar- 
ly situated  and  are  exerting  a  like  beneficial  influence  on  com- 
mon schools,  while  others,  like  the  Bacon  Academy,  Colchester, 
are  well  sustained  in  connection  with  graded  public  schools 
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under  an  arrangement  which  adds  to  the  stability  and  useful- 
ness of  the  academy,  while  the  public  schools  at  the  same  time 
are  benefited. 

But  the  history  of  academies  in  Massachusetts  and  Connect- 
icut, and  in  many  other  States,  has  seemed  to  demonstrate  that 
with  the  exception  of  well  endowed  institutions  in  localities 
where  public  schools  of  a  grade  and  character  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  community  cannot  be  established,  private  semina- 
ries and  academies  are  diminishing  in  numbei*s,  and  their  place 
is  occupied  by  public  high  schools. 

There  were  reported  the  last  year  two  hundred  a^d  sixty-two 
private  schools,  in  which  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  children  were  educated  at  an  expense  for  tuition 
of  seventy-one  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-one  dollars. 
Ten  towns  made  no  report  in  relation  to  private  schools.  As 
these  included  the  cities  of  New  Haven,  Middletown  and 
Bridgeport,  in  which  are  many  costly  private  schools  supported 
for  four  terms  in  the  year,  it  is  believed  that  the  number  of 
these  schools  and  the  expense  of  tuition  would  have  been  more 
than  proportionably  increased,  had  full  reports  been  received 
from  all  the  towns.  From  the  best  information  in  regard  to 
the  private  schools  in  the  places  not  reported,  it  is  estimated 
that  eight  thousand  children  are  in  the  private  schools  for 
some  portion  of  the  year,  and  that  the  tuition  of  these  schools 
is  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  A  portion  of  these 
schools  are  boarding  schools  whose  pupils  come  chiefly  from 
other  States  and  are  educated  in  Connecticut  with  little  direct 
influence  on  the  common  schools.  A  part  are  temporary 
schools  opened  for  a  single  term  or  for  several  successive  terms, 
to  be  dissolved  when  the  cause  which  demanded  their  organi- 
zation is  removed.  The  difficulty  of  organizing  public  schools 
of  a  suitable  grade,  has  made  it  necessary  for  those  who  would 
educate  their  children  at  home  to  establish  private  schools. 
Intelligent  parents  who  will  not  entrust  their  children  to  the 
care  of  inefficient  teachers,  or  suffer  them  to  pursue  their  intel. 
lectual  education  where  their  morals  would  be  neglected  or  ex- 
posed to  evil  influences,  have  often  been  compelled  to  send  to 
private  schools. 
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AUuBion  has  already  been  made  to  the  Yale  Scientific  School 
and  to  the  scientific  departments  or  partial  courses  of  other 
colleges.  The  other  professional  schools,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Normal  School,  have  so  little  direct  communication  with  the 
common  schools,  an  account  of  them  seems  unnecessary  here. 
I  would  however  wish  to  mention  distinctly  the  cooperation  in 
the  common  school  work  which  has  been  received  from  the 
teachers  of  some  of  these  institutions,  and  the  sympathy  which 
has  been  manifested  in  general  education  by  these  schools  and 
by  professional  men,  especially  clergymen  in  diflferent  parts  of 
the  State. 

The  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Hartford,  is  the 
oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  It  receives  not 
only  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  it  was  especially  estab- 
lished who  reside  in  Connecticut,  but  also  those  from  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Most  of  the  New  England  States  have 
beneficiaries  here.  The  institution  is  well  endowed,  and  is 
doing  a  great  wprk  in  developing  and  demonstrating  princi- 
ples in  education,  as  well  as  benefiting  the  large  class  who  are 
immediately  connected  with  it. 

The  School  fob  Imbeciles  is  a  recent  institution,  established 
by  H.  M.  Knight,  M.  D.,  at  Lakeville,  in  the  town  of  Salis- 
bury. The  self-denying  and  patient  efforts  of  its  founder 
have  fully  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  such  an  institution 
and  the  benefits  to  be  secured  to  this  unfortunate  class  of  our 
population ;  and  the  General  Assembly,  by  its  appropriation 
in  1860,  has  recognized  the  obligations  of  the  State  to  con- 
tribute to  this  special  work  of  education. 

The  State  Eefobm  School  will  be  reported  by  its  trustees, 
but  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  mention  here  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  efforts  of  its  superintendent  and  teachers  to 
educate  those  committed  to  their  charge.  Tlie  school  and 
classes  exhibit  the  results  of  thorough  instruction.  Many  of 
the  boys  have  made  commendable  proficiency  in  study. 

STATE   NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  State  Normal  School  is  every  year  becoming  more  and 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  Common  School  system 
of  the  State.    Its  influence,  felt  at  first  in  those  places  most 
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directly  related  to  it  by  the  employment  of  its  graduates,  has 
extended  till  there  is  hardly  a  town  or  district  in  the  State 
that  is  not  in  some  way  affected  by  it. 

The  changes  in  terms  and  vacations  made  by  vote  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  1859,  and  allnded  to  in  the  report  to  the 
Legislatnre  in  1860,  have  been  fally  effected,  and  the  scholas- 
tic year  of  this  institution  corresponds  to  the  school  year  of 
Common  Schools. 

In '  making  these  changes,  though  notice  had  been  given 
through  the  papers  and  by  circulars  issued  for  the  purpose, 
some  disappointment  has  been  felt  by  persons  who  had  con- 
templated attending  the  Normal  School  for  a  portion  of  the 
year,  under  the  former  arrangement,  and  could  not,  as  the 
terms  are  now  fixed.  This  has  undoubtedly  diminished  to 
some  extent  the  number  in  attendance  the  past  year,  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  present  arrangement,  when  understood  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  will  be  more  convenient  for  students,  as  well 
as  more  advantageous  to  the  school. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  the  past  year 
was  one  hundred  sixty-three ;  and  the  whole  number  of  gradu- 
ates at  the  last  anniversary  was  nineteen ;  all  of  whom  have 
been  engaged  in  teaching. 

The  number  of  applications  to  the  school  for  teachers  for  the 
schools  of  the  State,  has  been  unusually  lar^e  the  past  year. 
These  applications  have  come  from  nearly  every  portion  of  the 
State  and  from  all  grades  of  schools.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  advantages  of  a  course  of  training  at  the  Normal 
School  are  so  well  appreciated,  but  the  desire  to  obtain  teachers 
from  the  school  sometimes  leads  to  the  employment  of  those 
who  have  been  connected  with  it  but  a  short  time,  and  who  are 
entirely  unfitted,  either  in  maturity  of  mind  or  in  the  science  of 
education  and  art  of  teaching,  for  the  positions  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  occupy.  These  are  often  employed  without 
any  recommendation  or  approval  of  tlie  trustees  or  faculty  of 
the  school,  and  the  school  should  not  be  held  responsible  for 
the  incapacity  which  is  sometimes  developed  by  these  arrange- 
ments. The  endeavor  to  supply  vacancies,  has  in  some  in- 
stances called  from  the  classes  worthy  and  successful  teachers 
who  would  have  chosen  to  remain  longer,  had  not  circum- 
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stances  seemed  to  require  that  they  should  accept  the  applica- 
tion and  fill  vacant  situations.  Many  of  the  annual  reports 
of  school  visitors  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  success  of  teach- 
ers who  have  gone  out  from  the  Normal  School,  and  of  the 
influence  of  this  institution  on  the  schools  of*the  Btate. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  will  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Norm4  School. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

During  the  last  year  thirty-seven  districts  which  have  com- 
plied with  the  provisions  of  the  school  law,  have  received  the 
first  installment  of  ten  dollars  for  a  school  library,  making  the 
whole  number  of  libraries  established  in  the  State  since  Sept. 
1866,  to  be  571.  Seventy-eight  districts,  which  had  previously 
received  the  firat  installment,  and  have  during  the  past  year 
raised  by  tax  or  subscription  at  least  five  dollars,  have  received 
five  dollars  from  the  State  Treasury. 

ThefoUowvng  districtB  have  received  orders  for  the  First  In- 
stallment  of  library  moneys  between  March  31, 1860,  and 
March  31,  1861. 

Bbanford,  Paved  Street. 

Bbookfield,  Center,  Iron  Works. 

Cheshire,  No.  10. 

Clinton,  Cow  Hill. 

Danbuby,  South  Center,  Middle  Eiver. 

Qbiswold,  No,  12. 

Hamden,  No.  9. 

Habtfobd,  Washington. 

Hebeon,  East,  (Qilead,)  South,  (Gilead.) 

Madison,  No.  3. 

MiDDLETOWN,  Wcstficld  4th,  Falls. 

MoBBis,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 

New  Bbitain,  No.  6. 

New  Canaan,  No.  9. 

POBTLAND,  No.  2. 
KiDGEFIELD,  No.  6. 

SouTHiNGTON,  Nos,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  9, 10,  11. 
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Waterbuet,  Hopeville.  ^ 

Waterford,  Cohanzie.  ^ 

Districts  which  have  procured  the  Second  Installment 

Berlin,  No.  *. 

Bloomfield,  FarmB. 

BfiooKFiELD^enter,  Whisconier. 

Canton,  CoUinsville. 

Cromwell,  North  West. 

Eastford,  No.  4. 

East  Haven,  North  West. 

Fairfield,  Southport. 

Glastenbury,  No.  11. 

Goshen,  No.  1. 

Hebron,  No.  1. 

LrrcHFiELD,  Nos.  2,  4,  Milton. 

Lyme,  No.  1. 

MiDDLETowN,  Westfield,  Ist, 

Meriden,  Railroad,  Prattsville. 

NoRWALK,  Union. 

Norwich,  Town  Street,  West  Chelsea. 

North  Haven,  No.  2. 

SOMERS,  No.  6. 

Trumbull,  White  Plains. 
Vernon,  Eockville,  (West.) 

Districts  which  have  procured  the  Third  Installment. 

Bridgeport,  Golden  Hill. 

Canterbury,  No.  4. 

Cheshire,  No.  1. 

Chester,  South. 

Enfield,  No.  4. 

Greenwich,  Mianns. 

Guilford,  Leete's  Island. 

Hamden,  No.  8. 

Hartford,  Pearl  Street,  (colored.) 

LrroHFiELD,  No.  5. 

Lyme,  No.  1. 

Manchester,  No.  6. 
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Mekiden,  Comer,  North  Center. 

MiDDLETOWN,  Middlefield,  (South,)  East  Long  Hill. 

New  Brttain,  No.  2,  4. 

New  Haetford,  Town  Hill. 

New  London,  No.  2. 

New  Milford,  No.  9. 

POBTLAND,  No.  4. 

Eeddino,  Couch's  Hill. 
SmsBURY,  East  Weatogue. 
South  Windsor,  Nos.  1,  8. 
Stafford,  No.  5. 
Stonington,  No.  18. 
SuFFiELD,  West  Center. 
Vernon,  Roekville,  East. 

Districts  which  have  procured  the  Fourth  Installment 

Bridgeport,  Barnumville. 
Canton^  South  Center. 

CORNWAJLL,  No.  6. 

Greenwicjh,  Peck's  Land. 
MiDDLETOWN,  Middlcficld,  (North.) 
New  Canaan,  No.  1. 
New  Britajn,  No.  1. 
New  Haven,  Fair  Haven. 
New  London,  Nos.  3,  4,  5. 
New  Milford,  No.  4. 
North  Haven,  No.  6. 
South  Windsor,  No.  9. 
Waterbury,  Saw  Mill  Plains. 
Windsor,  No.  4. 

Districts  which  have  procured  the  Fifth  Installment 
Bridgeport,  Bridgeport. 
Enfield,  No.  13. 
BLartland,  West  Center. 
Madison,  No.  4. 
Tolland,  No.  2. 
New  Haven,  Fair  Haven. 
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Whole  amount  paid  by  State,  1860-61,    .        .        .    $740.00 
"  "      raised  by  districts,         .        .        .  983.33 


Total,  $1,723.33 

The  influence  of  these  libraries  on  the  common  schools  of 
the  State  is  annually  increasing,  but  it  cannot  be  fully  measured 
till  a -generation  of  children  and  youth,  trained  to  habits  of 
investigation,  with  a  taste  for  reading  acquired  in  the  district 
school,  have  come  from  these  schools  and  entered  upon  the 
active  duties  of  life.  Then  it  may  be  seen  that  the  district 
school  library,  unpretentious  as  it  has  been,  and  silent  in  its  in- 
fluence, has  nevertheless  been  a  power  in  the  formation  of  the 
character  of  the  boy,  which  will  be  felt  in  all  the  future  history 
of  the  man. 

In  those  districts  which  are  situated  remote  from  town  or 
society  libraries,  these  school  libraries  have  been  used  by 
parents  as  well  as  children,  and  have  often  become  means  of 
awakening  a  greater  interest  in  intellectual  pursuits,  and  it  is 
believed  have  contributed  to  elevate  the  whole  community, 
socially  and  morally. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  COMMON  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

A  copy  of  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  is,  by 
law,  sent  to  the  Board  of  School  Visitors  of  every  town  in  the 
State.  This  Journal  is  made  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  State  Department  and  local  school  officers.  The 
decisions  of  the  Superintendent,  and  of  the  courts  which  per- 
tain to  schools,  and  are  of  general  interest  or  importance,  are 
published  in  its  columns. 

Its  articles  upon  systems  of  instruction  and  methods  of 
teaching,  are  valuable  not  only  to  teachers,  but  to  parents  and 
others.  It  is  an  important  auxiliary  to  common  schools,  and 
should  be  well  supported. 

SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

For  several  successive  years,  the  subject  of  Free  Schools  has 
been  brought  before  the  Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
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tion,  and  committees  have  been  appointed  to  consider  the 
practicability  of  the  question  whether  the  schools  of  the  State 
should  be  free,  and  report  upon  it.  The  committee  appointed 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  were  instructed  to  bring  the  subject 
before  the  next  General  Assembly. 

As  the  subject  will  thus,  in  all  probability,  be  brought  di- 
rectly before  yc%r  body,  and  as  it  is,  in  itself,  one  of  immedi- 
ate importanoe  to  some  parts  of  the  State,  in  which  discussions 
relative  to  it  are  now  t^ing  place,  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty, 
at  this  time,  to  present  the  following  facts  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

Perhaps  no  question  relating  to  the  financial  arrangements 
for  common  schools  is  now  agitating  the  towns  and  districts  of 
the  State  more  than  this  one  of  the  support  of  these  schools,  or 
the  best  method  of  meeting  the  annual  expenses  of  schools, 
over  and  above  the  revenue  from  permanent  funds. 

The  funds  for  the  support  of  common  schools  are  derived 
from  the  following  sources: 

From  the  income  of  the  school  fund,       .        .        .     *131,830 

*'         *'      town  deposit  fund,         .  45,819 

town  tax  of  three-tenths  of  a  mill  on  a  dollar, 

required  by  law,  ....  72,342 
income  of  local  funds  and  endowments,  .  15,207 
district  and  town  taxes,  in  addition  to  the 

amount  required  by  law,    .        .        .        84,419 
"      "    rate  or  tuition  bill, 38,381 

The  income  from  the  school  fund  varies  but  little,  from  year 
to  year,  but  as  the  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  sixteen  is  annually  increasing,  the  per  capita  distribution 
must  be  correspondingly  lessened. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund,  in  his  last  annual 
report,  says : 

"The  constantly  increasing  number  of  children,  while  it 
does  not  diminish  the  whole  amount  paid  from  the  fund,  less- 


*  These  amounts  arc  taken  from  the  report  for  1S60,  as  the  returns  for  the 
present  year  are  not  yet  complete. 
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ens  by  so  much  the  amount  paid  for  each  scholar;  and  in 
those  towns  where  the  population  is  stationary,  much  inquiry 
is  excited  as  to  the  cause  of  this  diminution  of  their  receipts. 
The  principal  increase  is  in  the  large  cities  and  towns ;  and  it 
is  believed  that  in  many  of  them  a  large  number  of  children 
are  returned  to  the  Comptroller,  as  entitled  to  their  share  of 
the  public  moneys,  who  never  attend  any  of  the  schools  for 
whose  support  it  is  used.  The  Commissioner  feels  impelled, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  submit  to^he  Legislature,  whether 
it  is  not  more  expedient  and  more  jivst,  that  the  revenue  of  the 
fund  should  be  divided  in  proportion  to  the  number  actually 
attending  upon  the  instruction  it  is  intended  to  furnish,  rather 
than  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  within  certain  ages, 
whether  they  are  the  recipients  of  its  benefits  or  not.  It  is 
believed  that  a  plan  may  be  devised  for  the  divisign  of  the  ac- 
cruing revenues,  upon  the  basis  just  mentioned,  which  shall 
more  fully  accord  with  the  purposes  for  which  the  fund  was 
established,  and  be  more  just  in  the  dispensation  of  its  advan- 
tages than  the  one  which  is  now  in  force." 

I  would  again  call  your  attention  to  this  subject,  and  to 
some  facts  in  connection  with  it.  The  number  of  children  re- 
turned to  the  Comptroller,  in  1828,  was  greater  than  the  num- 
ber returned  in  any  succeeding  year,  with  one  exception,  till 
1846;  and  with  the  change  made  in  the  school  fund,  by  con- 
verting the  unproductive  into  productive  property,  the  divi- 
dends, per  capita^  increased  from  eighty-five  cents  to  one  dol- 
lar and  forty  cents ;  but  from  1846  to  1856,  or  for  ten  years, 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  children  enumerated  was  fifteen 
thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-five,  or  eighteen  per  cent. 
Though  the  increase  in  the  receipts  from  the  school  fund, 
during  the  same  time,  was  more  than  twenty-two  thousand 
doUare,  yet  the  dividend,  per  capita^  was  necessarily  less  in 
1866  than  in  1846.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
returned,  has  been  seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  for  the  last  five  years,  and  for  the  last  year,  it  has  been 
greater  than  any  single  year  before,  or  two  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five,  for  one  year.  The  dividend  the  present 
year  is  but  one  dollar  and  fifteen  cents  for  each  child,  and  if 
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the  increase  in  the  number  returned  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  correspond  to  that  of  the  last 
year,  or  of  the  last  five  years,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  distri- 
bution, per  capita^  if  made  upon  all  the  children  returned, 
must  constantly  decrease,  unless  the  school  fund  can  be  made 
more  productive.  This  fund,  under  the  care  of  the  present 
School  Fund  Commissioner,  and  his  predecessors,  has,  I  be- 
lieve, been  very  wisely  managed,  and  its  revenues  promptly 
collected.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  fund  can  be  safely 
invested  in  such  a  manner  that  its  receipts  can  be  much  in- 
creased. While,  therefore,  it  shall  still  remain  sacredly  set 
apart  to  the  cause  of  education,  the  glorious  heritage  of  the 
children  of  Connecticut,  its  direct  disbursement  to  each  town 
will  be  proportion  ably  less  for  each  child  returned.  The  ef- 
fects of  this  decrease  will  be  felt  the  most  severely  by  the 
small  districts  of  the  agricultural  towns,  which  have  depended 
mainly  on  the  income  from  this  fund,  for  the  support  of  the 
schools. 

The  amount  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  United  States,  re- 
ceived by  Connecticut,  in  accordance  with  the  distribution 
made  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  in  1856,  was  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-four  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy  dollars.  The 
amount  deposited  with  the  different  towns  was  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-three  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-one  dollar,  and 
is  known  as  the  Town  Deposit  Fund.  By  law,  this  fund  must 
be  loaned  at  six  per  cent,  and  the  whole  of  the  income  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  benefit  of  common  schools.  So  long,  there- 
fore, as  this  fund  remains  with  the  State,  the  income  will  be 
about  the  same  amount  as  now. 

The  town  tax  required  by  law  is  affected  by  the  increase  in 
the  assessed  value  of  property,  and  may  be  estimated  to  bear 
about  the  same  ratio,  in  future,  to  the  present  amount,  as  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  children  enumerated  will  to  the 
present  number.  The  amount  received  from  local  funds  is 
small,  and  varies  but  little. 

The  whole  annual  expense  of  common  schools  is  three 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  dollars,  and  the  amount  of 
income  from  permanent  funds  and  endowments,  two  hundred 
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and  sixty-five  thousand  two  hundred  dollars,  leaving  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  to  be 
raised  by  some  other  means.  This  deficiency  is  provided  for 
in  different  ways,  but  the  two  most  important,  and  indeed  the 
only  practical  methods  are  by  an  assessment  of  a  rate  bill,  or 
tuition  on  the  children  attending  school ;  or  by  assessment  on 
the  property  and  polls  of  a  district  or  town. 

The  school  law  provides  that  "  a  school  district  may  fix  or 
authorize  its  district  committee  to  fix  a  rate  of  tuition,  to  be 
paid  by  the  persons  attending  school,  or  by  their  parents, 
guardians,  or  employers,  towards  the  expenses  of  instruction, 
fuel,  books,  and  other  expenses,  over  and  above  the  money  re- 
ceived from  the  town  or  State  appropriations ;  .  .  .  .  provided^ 
that  the  rate  of  tuition  shall  not  exceed  two  dollars  per  scholar, 
for  any  term  of  twelve  weeks,  except  in  districts  where  differ- 
ent grades  of  common  schools  are  established,  when  the  rate 
for  the  higher  grades  shall  not  exceed  four  dollars  per  scholar 
for  the  same  time."  Also,  provided,  that  "  all  rate  bills,  or 
assessments  for  tuition  made  by  any  school  district,  shall  be 
made  out  and  delivered  to  the  district  collector  within  one 
week  from  the  close  of  the  term." 

If  the  district  does  not,  by  direct  vote,  fix  a  rate  of  tuition, 
to  be  paid  by  the  term,  there  is  no  provision  in  the  law  for 
meeting  the  expenses  of  a  school,  except  by  a  tax  on  the  prop- 
erty and  polls  of  the  district. 

As  the  law  prescribes  that  suitable  school-rooms  shall  be 
provided,  qualified  teachers  hired,  and  schools  established  in 
all  districts  which  do  not  otherwise  direct  the  committee, 
there  must  be  a  common  school  opened  in  every  district  in  the 
State,  unless  a  district  absolutely  votes  to  have  no  school,  or 
the  law  is  violated ;  and  every  common  school  is  virtually 
free,  unless  a  district,  at  a  meeting  called  for  that  purpose, 
votes  a  tuition  fee. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  here  the  action  of  past  generations 
in  relation  to  this  matter.  The  founders  of  Connecticut,  in 
planting  the  institutions  of  the  future  State,  contemplated 
schools  sufl5cient  for  all  the  children  of  the  State,  opened  on 
such  terms  that  no  child  should  be  debarred  from  attending  on 
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accoant  of  the  expense  to  his  parents  or  guardian.  The  records 
of  both  the  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  colonies  show  that 
chools  were  established,  and  the  means  for  their  support  voted 
out  of  the  public  treasury.  A  part,  at  least,  of  these  schools^ 
were  made  entirely  free  from  their  first  organization. 

After  the  union  of  the  two  Colonies  in  1665,  a  Grammar 
School  was  required  to  be  kept  in  each  County  town,  and  a 
part  of  these  Grammar  Schools  were  by  law  made  free  schools. 
The  law,  in  1700,  required  every  town  of  thirty  families  to 
maintain  a  school  at  least  six  months  in  the  year,  and  those 
having  over  seventy  families,  for  eleven  months.  It  also  pro- 
vided for  the  collection  of  an  annual  tax  from  all  the  towns, 
to  be  paid  only  to  those  towns  which  should  sustain  schools 
according  to  law.  This  practice  of  raising  money  by  tax  for 
the  support  of  Common  Schools,  continued  till  1821,  so  that 
for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Common 
Schools  were  established,  these  schools  were  supported  en- 
tirely, or  in  part,  by  a  tax  on  property,  or  the  expenses  were 
paid  from  the  town  treasury  like  other  town  expenses ;  and,  to 
a  great  extent,  these  schools  were  attended  by  all  classes  of  the 
community. 

The  "  children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  of  the  capitalist 
and  the  laborer,  of  the  laborer  with  his  hands  and  the  laborer 
with  his  head,  were  found  side  by  side  in  the  same  school  and 
in  the  same  play-ground,  without  knowing  or  caring  for  any 
other  distinction  than  such  as  industry,  capacity  or  virtue  may 
make.  The  teacher  of  the  Common  School  held  a  recognized 
ofiice  of  distinction  in  the  neighborhood,  not  overshadowed  by 
the  better  educated  and  better  paid  teacher  of  private  schools; 
one  family  borrowed  its  practice  of  school  attendance  from 
another,  and  any  new  family  fell  into  the  general  habit  of  the 
district;  and  a  firm,  intelligent  and  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
the  school,  coerced  those  who  might  otherwise  have  proved 
forgetful  or  delinquent  as  to  the  education  of  their  children." 

After  the  repeal  of  the  law  requiring  a  tax  on  property,  the 
interest  in  general  education  decreased  and  the  Common 
Schools  deteriorated  in  character  and  e£Sciency.  The  author 
just  quoted,  says: — "The  support  of  the  schools  was  thrown 
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maioly  on  the  avails  of  the  public  funds,  which  was  followed 
hj  a  diminution  of  public  interest  in  the  affaiis  of  the  district; 
the  means  of  the  rich,  no  longer  taxed  for  the  support  of  the 
Common  School,  were  freely  expended  on  academic  and  pri- 
vate schools,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a  few  families — and 
thus  this  noble  institution  came  to  occupy  a  secondary  place 
in  the  regards  of  a  large  and  influential  portion  of  every  dis- 
trict and  town." 

At  an  extra  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  December, 
1836,  that  portion  of  the  surplus  revenue  received  by  Connec- 
ticut from  the  federal  treasury,  was  deposited  with  the  several 
towns,  and  half  of  the  income  from  the  same  appropriation  for 
the  benefit  of  Common  Schools.  This  furnished  additional 
means  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools,  but  not  sufficient 
with  the  interest  of  the  school  fund,  to  maintain  efficient 
schools. 

Eate  bills,  or  tuition  upon  resident  pupils,  made  out  accord- 
ing to  the  daily  attendance,  became  almost  universal  in  those 
districts  which  attempted  to  sustain  good  schools  most  of  the 
year,  or  felt  an  interest  in  securing  qualified  teachers.  A  few 
societies  and  districts  continued  to  lay  a  tax  on  property  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  of  public  funds ;  but  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  districts  of  the  State,  the  only  money  applied  to 
pay  for  the  services  of  teachers  in  Common  Schools,  was  that 
derived  from  the  income  of  the  school  fund  and  the  interest  of 
the  town  deposit  fund. 

Individuals,  through  the  press  and  by  public  meetings, 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  people 
and  direct  it  to  the  want  of  progress  in  Common  Schools. 
Various  Legislative  measures  were  proposed,  and  in  1838,  a 
13oard  of  Education  was  organized,  but  this  was  abolished  in 
four  years. 

In  1864,  the  State  returned  to  the  policy  which  was  practi- 
cally adopted  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
the  Legislature  passed  an  act  requiring  the  towns  of  the  State 
to  assess  a  tax  of  at  least  one  per  cent,  upon  the  grand  list,  for 
the  benefit,  support  and  encouragement  of  Common  Schools. 
The  change  in  the  law  in  regard  to  the  general  system  of  tax- 
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ation  in  the  State,  cansed  this  law  to  be  so  altered  by  the  last 
Legislature,  that  the  amount  now  required  is  three-tenths  of  a 
mill  on  a  dollar,  on  the  assessed  value  of  property ;  but  the 
amount  in  the  aggregate,  is  the  same  as  it  would  hare  been 
under  the  law  of  1854.  By  this  act,  almost  seventy-two  thousand 
dollara  is  annually  raised  for  Common  Schools,  and  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  voluntarily  tax  themselves  in  addition,  to 
the  amount  of  eighty-four  thousand  dollars.  The  income  from 
various  local  funds  is  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  leaving  a  de- 
ficiency, as  already  stated,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
thousand  eight  hundred  dollars,  to  be  met  either  by  a  pro- 
perty tax  or  by  tuition.  Of  this  amount,  more  than  eighty-four 
thousand  and  four  hundred  dollars  has  been  voluntarily  raised 
by  tax  on  property,  voted  by  the  towns  and  districts  that  main- 
tain free  schools ;  while  but  thirty-eight  thousand  and  four  hun 
dred  dollars  is  raised  by  rate  bills  or  tuition,  and  yet  the  rais- 
ing of  this  amount  by  tuition  bills,  probably  causes  more  per- 
plexity and  unpleasant  feeling  than  the  procuring  of  all  the 
other  funds  applicable  to  the  support  of  Common  Schools. 

Though  a  rate  bill  or  tuition  fee  of  one  or  two  dollars  per 
term  may  seem  to  be  of  little  consequence,  and  a  burthen,  if 
such,  which  parents  and  guardians  should  cheerfully  bear  for 
the  good  of  their  children  and  wards,  it  nevertheless  often 
proves  an  obstacle  sufficient  to  detain  from  school,  children 
who   need    the    privileges  which    the  school  affords.     The 
wealthier  and  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  community 
will  usually  object  to  no  reasonable  tuition  fee  for  the  school- 
ing of  their  children,  provided  the  schools  are  worthy  of  their 
support,  and  they  can  be  assured  that  their  children  are  well 
educated ;  the  bills  of  the  poor,  or  those  who  are  unable  to 
pay,  are  abated  by  law,  so  that  the  tuition  becomes  oppres- 
sive chiefly  to  that  large  class,  in  most  communities,  who  sup- 
port their  families  by  their  daily  labor,  and  who  in  times  of 
financial  difficulty  or  cessation  of  business,  having  no  other  re- 
sources for  their  support,  and  possessed  of  too  much  indepen- 
dence to  have  their  children  singled  out  and  educated  as  pau- 
pers, withdraw  them  from  the  schools,  not  only  to  their  own 
great  detriment,  but  to  the  great  injury  of  society. 
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In  some  districts  which  have  made  their  schools  free  within 
the  last  two  years,  the  act  which  abolished  tuition  fees  has  im- 
mediately been  followed  by  large  accessions  to  the  schools. 

Daring  the  last  eight  years,  a  change  has  been  gradaally 
taking  place  in  the  method  of  supporting  schools.  This  has 
been  particularly  marked  under  the  present  law.  In  1852, 
there  were  reported  but  three  school  societies  and  seventeen 
districts  in  the  State,  which  raised  any  money  for  the  support 
of  schools  by  a  tax  on  property,  and  the  whole  amount  of 
such  tax  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars.  In  1854,  the 
law  was  passed  which  required  a  tax  on  property  in  each 
town,  and  though  this  added  about  seventy  thousand  dollars 
annually  to  the  funds  for  the  support  of  schools,  a  portion 
of  the  towns  and  districts  of  the  State  have,  in  addition,  vol- 
untarily taxed  themselves,  so  that  now  not  only  every  town  in 
the  State  collects  a  school  tax  of  three-tenths  of  a  mill  on  a 
dollar,  but  several  towns  have  increased  the  amount,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  districts  tax  themselves,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, to  such  an  extent  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  this 
voluntary  tax  is  greater  than  the  whole  required  school  tax  of 
the  State. 

A  larger  sum  has  been  expended  in  the  improvement  of 
school  houses  than  ever  before,  in  the  same  time,  and  the  most 
of  it  by  the  same  districts  which  have  laid  a  tax  on  property 
to  make  the  schools  free. 

There  are  many  excellent  schools  under  the  system  of  free 
schools,  and  also  under  the  rate  bill  system,  but  when  the 
schools  under  the  two  systems  are  compared,  it  will  be  seen 
by  every  attentive  observer,  that  far  the  majority  of  the  best 
schools  in  the  State  are  found  among  those  managed  under 
the  free  school  system,  or  in  those  districts  which  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  schools  over  and  above  the  town  and  State  appro- 
priations, from  the  funds  raised  by  tax  on  property. 

The  schools  in  these  districts  are  more  generally  supplied 
with  thoroughly  qualified  teachers,  who  are  continued  from 
term  to  term ;  they  are  usually  sustained  for  a  larger  portion 
of  the  year,  and  with  a  higher  average  attendance  than  those 
in  districts  in  which  a  tuition  fee  is  collected ;  and  it  is  be- 
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lieved  that  the  general  interest  on  the  snbject  of  education, 
will  be  fonnd  to  be  much  greater  in  those  towns  and  districts 
which  sustain  free  schools. 

AH  the  cities  of  the  State,  with  one  exception,  several  of 
the  manufacturing  villages,  and  many  agricultural  districts, 
have  adopted  the  system  of  free  schools. 

In  the  replies  by  school  visitors  to  the  question,  whether 
any  legislation  was  deemed  necessary  for  the  improvement  of 
Common  Schools,  of  the  fifty-four  towns  whose  school  visitors 
recommended  some  alteration  in  the  law,  the  number  that  re- 
commended a  law  requiring  free  schools,  was  greater  than  that 
advocating  any  other  alteration  in  the  law. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  submit,  in  connection  with 
these  facts,  any  argument  in  favor  of  or  against  the  system  of 
free  schools.  The  subject  has  been  fully  discussed  by  intelli- 
gent educators  in  this  State,  and  others.  The  reasons  usually 
offered  have  been  repeatedly  published,  and  thQ  practice  of 
those  older  States,  to  which  we  may  profitably  look  for  lessons 
in  educational  improvement ;  as  well  as  the  plans  of  those 
newer  members  of  the  Confederacy,  which  have  organized 
their  educational  systems  with  the  experience,  the  failure,  or 
the  success  of  the  older  States  before  them,  will  be  more  valu- 
able to  guide  your  honorable  body  in'  its  action  upon  this 
subject,  than  any  suggestions  of  mine. 

SCHOOL  LAWS. 

The  General  Assembly,  May  Session,  1860,  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

^' Hesolvedy  That  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  prepare  a  com- 
pilation of  the  laws  relating  to  Common  Schools,  which  shall 
be  in  force  at  the  close  of  the  present  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  cause  three  thousand  copies  of  the  same  to  be 
printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  distributed,  one  copy  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  each  town,  and  one  copy  to  the  Clerk  of 
each  school  district  in  the  State.'' 

Approved,  June  22d,  1860. 
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In  compliance  with  this  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly, 
a  compilation  of  the  Public  Acts  relating  to  common  schools 
has  been  prepared,  and  copies  of  the  same  distributed  to  the 
towns  and  districts  of  the  State,  as  directed. 

For  several  years,  school  officers  and  others  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  common  schools,  have  to  some  extent  excused  them- 
selves for  non-compliance  with  the  school  law,  for  the  reason 
that  they  were  ignorant  of  its  provisions  and  unable  to  obtain 
any  copies  of  the  law,  either  at  the  State  offices  or  at  the  book 
stores.  The  edition  of  1856  never  reached  all  the  districts  of 
the  State,  and  copies  of  the  same  could  not  bo  obtained  even 
for  the  use  of  the  Legislative  Committees. 

It  is  believed  that  the  late  distribution  of  the  school  laws 
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will  facilitate  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  same,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  prosperity  of  common  schools. 

In  the  circular  with  inquiries  sent  out  last  year  from  the 
superintendent's  office  to  the  school  visitors  of  the  several 
towns  in  the  State,  the  following  question  was  proposed,  for 
the*  purpose  of  ascertaining,  if  possible,  what  difficulties  exist- 
ed to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  present  school  law,  and 
whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  school  visitors,  there  were  any 
improvements  which  could  be  secured  by  additional  legisla- 
tion. The  question  was,  "  Is'any  further  legislation,  in  your 
opinion,  necessary  to  promote  the  interests  of  common  schools  V^ 

A  number  of  the  circulars  were  returned  with  no  answer  to 
this  question.  Twenty-eight  contained  a  reply,  that  in  their 
opinion  no  further  legislation  was  necessary.  Of  those  which 
recommended  an  alteration  in  the  law,  the  greatest  unanimity 
was  upon  the  subject  of  free  schools. 

As  the  opinion  of  the  school  visitors,  who  are  the  legal  guar- 
dians of  our  public  schools,  probably  expresses  the  sentiments  of 
the  State  better  than  can  be  done  in  any  other  wjiy,  many  of 
the  answers  to  this  question  are  subjoined  here.  These 
answers  fairly  represent  the  vhole  of  the  replies,  and  in  no 
case  has  an  answer  been  withheld  that  would  differ  from  those 
given. 

While  these  statements  must  be  received  as  opinions,  and 
not  as  facts  upon  which  an  argument  can  be  based  with  cer- 
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tainty,  still  they  are  entitled  to  consideration  as  coining  from 
a  body  of  men  who  have  been  selected  for  their  wisdom  and 
good  judgment  to  examine  teachers,  visit  schools,  and  to  exer- 
cise generally,  that  local  saperintendence  which  mast  give 
them  a  better  opportunity  to  know  the  actual  condition  of  the 
schools,  and  the  requisites,  for  their  prosperity  and  efficiency, 
than  is  enjoyed  by  any  other  class  of  men  in  the  State. 

Answers  to  the  questiok,  whether  further  Legislation  is 

NEOESSARY  FOB  THE  IHFROVEMENT  OF  OoMMON  SgHo6lS. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Bridgeport. — One  subject  needs  legislative  interference,  that 
is  truancy,  or  absence  without  permission  of  parents  or  teach- 
ers. In  schools  made  up  of  a  foreign  element  almost  exclu- 
sively it  is  a  great  evil,  and  eludes  all  modes  of  correction  within 
our  experience  or  command. 

East  Haddam. — ^Nothing,  except  that  something  needs  to 
'be  done  to  compel  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term. 

Guilford. — We  are  not  a  free  people  until  each  child  is  com- 
pelled to  attend  school  a  certain  number  of  weeks,  months, 
or  years,  commencing  at  a  certain  age. 

Madison. — ^Possibly  legislation  which  should  make  it  incum- 
bent on  the  Board  of  Visitors  in  each  town  to  see  that  the 
children  all  attended  school  a  certain  number  of  weeks  each 
year,  might,  perhaps,  be  beneficial,  if  it  could  be  accomplished 
without  interfering  too  much  with  a  parent's  right  over  his 
child. 

Plainfield.— Can  anything  be  done  to  get  the  children  to 
school  ?  About  one  hundred  children  between  four  and  six- 
teen years  of  age  have  not  attended  school  at  all  the  past  year, 
within  the  limits  of  Plainfield  alone. 

Pomfret. — Something  ought  to  be  done  either  by  the  State 
or  town  authorities,  to  secure  the  more  punctual  attendance  of 
the  scholars  in  Summer  as  well  as  Winter. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  P0BUC  MONEY. 

Canton. — ^The  public  money  should  be  divided  in  propor- 
tion to  the  a/oerage  daily  attendance  of  both  Winter  and  Sum- 
mer schools.  This  in  many  instances  would  prevent  so  much 
irregulariliy  of  attendance. 

Cantkbbuby. — ^Why  would  it  not  bo  well  to  have  a  law 
withholding  the  money  from  the  State,  from  the  towns  that 
will  not  have  a  uniformity  of  books  in  all  their  districts,  with  a 
clause  requiring  the  town  to  supply  the  poor.  A  division  of 
the  public  money  according  to  the  average  attendance  for  the 
previous  year,  might  be  well. 

Cromwbll. — ^If  the  Constitution  admits,  grant  the  public 
money  to  those  actually  attending  school. 

Habtfoed. — ^I  think  the  school  age  should  be  changed  from 
four  to  sixteen,  to  from  six  to  eighteen.  And  to  secure  better 
attendance,  I  think  something  might  be  done  in  the  way  of 
making  the  amount  of  public  money  received  by  each  district 
depend  on  the  actual  attendance.  It  cannot  be  secured  in  any 
other  way,  I  fear. 

Huntington. — ^The  money  from  the  School  Fund  should  be 
proportioned  among  children  who  actually  attend  public  school, 
instead  of  being  proportioned  to  all  between  4  and  16  years  of 
age. 

KiLLiNGLY. — Also,  that  our  school  money  be  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  actual  attendance  in  our  common  schools. 

Putnam, — I  would  suggest  the  change  of  the  law  so  that  the 
public  money  should  be  divided  in  proportion  to  the  actual 
attendance.  It  is  confessedly  the  greatest  hindrance  to  f.he 
prosperity  of  our  common  schools,  that  the  pupils  attend  ir- 
regularly, that  for  the  slightest  reasons  they  ai*e  permitted  to 
stay  out  of  school,  to  their  own  great  loss,  as  well  as  to  the 
damage  of  the  class  or  classes  with  which  they  may  be  associ- 
ated, and  to  the  vexation  of  every  faithful  teacher.  Now,  I 
know  of  no  better  way  to  correct  this  enormous  evil  than  to 
appeal  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  people. 

VoLUNTOwN. — I  think  there  should  be  a  different  disburse- 
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meDt  of  the  money,  or  a  shorter  term  of  school,  for  our  poor, 
country  districts.  Under  the  present  law  requiring  a  six 
months'  school  in  our  country  districts,  connected  with  the  man- 
ner of  dividing  the  funds,  and  the  poverty  of  some  of  their 
members,  and  the  penuriousness  of  others,  the  Summer  terms 
in  most  are  little  short  of  a  humbug.  More  money  from  some 
source,  or  shorter  terms,  is  the  demand.  The  letter  of  the  law 
is  complied  with,  in  a  measure,  but  the  spirit  is  wholly  disre- 
garded. 

Woodstock. — ^We  are  decided  in  the  opinion  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  State  Fund  should  be  given  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  scholars  who  OGtuaUy  attend  school. 

FREE  SCHOOLS  AND  PROPERTY  TAX. 

Chester. — Let  there  be  a  property  tax  in  each  district, — if 
nothing  better  can  be  done. 

Clinton. — If  any  further  legislation  is  to  be  had,  I  would 
suggest  that  each  district  should  be  made  by  law  to  lay  a  tax, 
(say  a  4  or  5  cent  tax,)  or  that  the  towns,  instead  of  the  one 
cent  tax,  as  now,  should  lay  a  5  or  6  cent  tax. 

Colchester. — ^The  people  should  be  required  to  raise  an 
amount  of  money  equal  to  that  received  from  the  State. 

CoLEBRooK. — ^Not  at  present.  At  some  future  time  abolish 
the  "  Eate  Bill,"  and  make  the  schools  free. 

Kent. — ^The  "  Board  "  submit  that  it  would  be  beneficial  if 
the  law  required  that  the  amount  of  money  raised  by  the  town 
should  equal  that  granted  by  the  State. 

MiDDLEBURY. — ^Ycs,  I  think  Rate  Bills  are  a  nuisance  that 
ought  to  be  abated.  It  is  quite  time  that  Connecticut  had  free 
schools.  It  seems  to  me,  also,  that  if  the  school  year  were 
made  to  begin  and  end  differently,  it  would  be  a  great  conven- 
ience. JN^ow  the  year  ends  while  most  of  our  schools  are  in 
session. 

NoRWALK. — We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  free  schools 
in  the  State,  so  far  as  common  school  education  is  concerned, 
would  be  an  improvement  We  think  it  would  secure  better 
attendance  by  the  pupils,  and  thus  promote  the  interests  of 
common  school  education. 
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Pltmouth. — Make  the  schools  free  by  a  tax  on  property. 

Redding. — ^Yes,  schools  should  be  supported  by  tax. 

Rocky  Hill. — Much.  Our  public  schools  should  be^r^^, 
so  far  as  a  direct  tax  for  those  sending  children  is  concerned. 
The  towns  should  then  be  obliged  to  raise  a  larger  sum  for  the 
support  of  schools  than  now,  so  that  better  wages  might  be 
paid  teachers,  and  thus  good  men  be  encouraged  to  stick  to 
teaching  year  after  year,  as  a  husines^^  and  we  should  thus 
have  better  teachers  than  we  now  have. 

Stafford. — ^Yes,  free  the  scholars  from  tuition  by  a  town 
tax. 

West  Habtfobd. — A  State  law  should  require  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  to  be  raised,  by  eitlier  town  or  district  tax, 
to  support  all  our  public  schools  as  free  schooU, 

WooDBUBY. — ^Yes,  make  our  schoolsy>w. 

REVISION  of  school  LAWS. 

Canton. — Copies  of  all  the  school  laws  in  force  should  be 
sent  to  the  clerk  of  each  school  district  and  to  each  of  the 
school  visitors,  and  any  aUerationa  should  be  sent  to  the  same 
annually.  The  alterations  made  from  year  to  year  are  a  con- 
tinual cause  of  vexation  and  annoyance  to  all  who  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  school  matters,  unless  they  have  something  to 
which  they  may  refer  in  order  to  keep  posted. 

Oboton. — ^I  think  our  school  laws  should  be  revised  and  sim- 
plified, so  that  the  common  people  may  the  more  readily  under- 
stand them  without  the  aid  of  a  lawyer. 

Manchester. — ^More  injury  is  likely  to  spring  from  addi- 
tional legislation  on  the  subject  of  education  than  from  the 
want  of  it.  Our  legislators  are  generally  worse  informed  re- 
specting the  subject  of  common  schools  than  any  other  public 
interest ;  and  sometimes  not  a  single  man  can  be  found  in  a 
General  Assembly  who  has  made  popular  education  an  object 
of  special  consideration.  Of  course,  legislation  at  the  hands 
of  such  law  makers  is,  to  say  the  least,  hazardous.  Again,  there 
will  always  be  a  tendency  towards  special  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  large  villages  or  cities,  which  would  be  very  unde- 
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sirable  as  tending  to  destroy  our  common  school  system  as  a 
uniform,  democratic,  simple  plan,  and  render  it  complex,  con- 
fused and  partial.  The  friends  of  common  school  education 
should  narrowly  watch  onr  legislators,  both  to  oppose  crude 
legislation  and  to  suggest  the  really  needed  reforms. 

Stratfobd. — ^Further  legislation  is  less  required  than  execu* 
tion  of  what  we  ali'eady  have.  Our  oflEicerB  continue  to  amble 
along  just  within  legal  bounds,  though  often  found  on  the  out- 
side, yet  on  too  slight  occasions  to  admit  of  punishment  with- 
out a  complaint  of  cruelty. 

South  Windsor. — ^We  think  the  laws  should  be  so  revised 
as  to  be  more  easily  referred  to  by  the  various  committees  hav- 
ing care  of  the  public  schools. 

Woodstock. — ^We  regard  the  laws  concerning  common 
schools  as,  in  the  main,  wise  and  good.  Without  doubt  a 
judicious  revision  would  remove  much  of  ambiguity. 

Westpobt. — Not  at  present.  So  far  as  this  town  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  to  be  hoped  the  school  laws  will  remain  a  few 
years  without  any  essential  alteration. 

SUPERVISION. 

AsHFOBD. — ^Yes.  It  is  my  settled  conviction  that  there  should 
be  but  one  session  of  school  in  each  day  ;  this  should  be  five 
hours  in  length,  with  a  short  recess  once  in  each  honr.  If  this 
cannot  be  secured  in  any  other  way,  let  us  have  legal  enact- 
ments for  that  purpose. 

Bloomfield. — ^The  law  requiring  the  districts  to  hold  their 
annual  meetings  in  the  month  of  September,  would  give  better 
satisfaction  in  this  town,  if  it  would  allow  their  meetings  in 
October,  also,  to  be  legal.  It  would  also  save  the  Board  the 
trouble  of  appointing  oflScers  for  them. 

Bsidoepobt. — Provision  for  poorer  scholars  ought  to  be 
made  mandatory  on  the  District  Committee. 

Deebt. — Yes.  Many  of  the  towns  in  the  State  have  elected 
Boards  consisting  of  nine  members:  this  number,  though  well 
enongh  for  legislative  purposes,  is  too  large  for  the  many  ex- 
ecutive duties  devolving  on  them.    In  towns  having  less  than 
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ten  districts  a  majoritj  of  the  Board  mnst  eoncur,  and  it  is 
well  nigh  impossible  to  get  the  required  number  togedier. 
And  whj  shonld  so  many  visit  each  school  at  the  same  time, 
or  even  at  different  times  ?  The  law  passed  this  year  dionld  be 
further  modified,  so  that  no  matter  how  many  districts  there 
are  in  a  town,  a  snb-committee  may  be  appointed  to  perform 
most  of  the  execntiye  duties.  One  good  man  is  worth  more 
than  any  increased  number. 

GjLAffrEHBUBT. — ^It  may  be  well  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Education  to  nominate  teachers,  and  also  to  allow  and  require 
the  District  Committee  to  give  the  teacher  ho  employs  credit 
for  one  week  extra,  on  condition  that  he  has  attended  the 
Teachers'  Institute  for  that  year. 

Goshen. — If  the  time  for  the  District  Committees'  return 
could  be  changed  from  August  31  st  to  September  Slst,  it 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  our  schools. 

Kent. — ^There  should  be  provision  made  for  a  public  lecture 
upon  educational  subjects,  to  be  delivered  in  each  district  of 
the  town. 

£iLLiKGLY. — ^We  think  it  would  be  judicious  to  fix  upon  a 
certain  number  of  days  to  make  a  week,  and  we  think  five 
would  be  better  than  five  and  a  half.  Also  four  weeks  for  a 
month. 

New  Canaan. — ^None, — ^unless  it  is  to  put  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  schools  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  School  Visitors, — ^the  hiring  of  teachers  and  all  else. 

Staffobd. — ^Abolish  the  system  of  District  Committees. 

Stoninoton. — We  would  recommend  that  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  Districts  be  held  in  August,  instead  of  September. 

Tolland. — ^Tes.  I  would  have  the  Legislature  pass  a  law 
abolishing  all  the  town  boards  of  Visitors,  and  give  power  to 
the  State  Superintendent  to  appoint  one  or  two  County  Super- 
intendents for  each  County,  l^ese  should  be  men  qualified  to 
examine  teachers  and  superintend  our  schools.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  they  should  be  subject  to  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  the  State  Superintendent  might  think  proper  to  adopt. 
Until  this  is  done  we  shall  never  have  a  uniformity  of  require- 
ments of  teachers, — or  a  uniformity  of  text-books, — and  what 
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18  still  more  important,  we  shall  never  rid  the  rural  districts  oi 
a  claas  of  unqualified  teachers  who  gain  access  to  our  schools 
by  obtaining  a  certificate  from  some  benevolent  board,  after 
having  been  rejected  in  one  or  two  adjoining  towns. 

Tkumbull. — It  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  preferable  were  there 
a  separate  treasurer  for  the  school  money,  as  we  find  it  is  used 
temporarily  for  town  purposes,  and  the  schools  have  to  wait 
their  turn,  which  is  found  quite  inconvenient. 

Vernon. — ^The  matter  of  selecting  teachers  should  not  be 
left  entirely  to  district  committees. 

Wallingfoed. — ^Would  it  be  possible  to  vest  the  whole  pow- 
er of  managing  schools  in  a  board  chosen  by  the  town  ?  The 
School  Visitors  know  better  than  an  inexperienced,  and  per- 
haps disinterested  committee,  can,  what  kind  of  a  teacher  is 
wanted  in  each  school. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bethel, — ^Further  legislation,  in  our  opinion,  will  be  of  but 
little  use,  unless  there  be  an  increased  interest  and  energy 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  parents. 

Branfoed. — ^If  a  law  was  made  compelling  each  town  to 
have  a  uniformity  of  text-books  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  as  it 
is  veiy  diflScult  for  School  Visitors  to  direct  in  this  matter  and 
make  the  district  comply. 

Durham. — ^Not  so  far  as  increasing  the  number  of  "  acts  en- 
titled an  act "  is  concerned.  We  have  found  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  securing  correct  action  in  accordance  with  the  law  in 
some  of  our  districts,  and  yearly  alterations,  additions,  and 
amendments  seem  to  augment  the  difficulty.  Our  people  feel 
that  there  arc  some  inequalities  in  the  operation  of  the  law 
concerning  "  Tuition  Taxes," — that  there  is  not  sufficient  dis- 
cretionary power  given  for  abating  such  taxes. 

Guilford. — Our  teachers  should  be  qualified  fully  equal  to 
the  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

No  child  in  our  commonwealth  should  be  lefk  to  grow  up 
without  learning  to  read  and  write. 

Hebron. — We  think  not  at  present,  until  we  have  fully  tested 
existing  laws. 


LfiDTABD. — An  act  should  be  passed  to  make  text  books  uni- 
form throughout  the  State. 

Monroe. — ^None,  unless  to  prevent  new  text*books  from 
beiug  introduced  oftener  than  once  a  year. 

MoBRis. — Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  Superintendent  of 
Oommon  Schools  to  be  empowered  by  the  Legislature  to  des- 
ignate the  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  schools  ? 

EocKY  Hill. — A  series  of  text-books  for  the  use  of  the 
schools  should  be  published  by  the  State  and  distributed  at 
cost,  and  every  school  be  obliged  to  use  them  and  no  other 
books  in  the  same  branches. 

Salem. — ^We  think  if  the  present  School  Law  was  strictly 
complied  with,  we  have  all  the  legislation  that  is  necessary 
for  the  present. 

SooTLAND. — ^The  present  law  has  worked  well  in  this  town. 
Everything  in  the  cause  of  popular  education  has  been  im- 
proved by  it.  We  have  better  schools,  better  teachers,  better 
scholars,  better  school  houses,  and  deeper  and  more  healthful 
interest  awakened  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

WooDBBiDGE. — ^I  do  uot  thiuk  any  further  legislation  neces. 
sary,  if  the  laws  now  on  the  Statute  book  were  enforced  ac- 
cording to  the  ti'ue  meaning. 

The  present  school  law  was  passed  a  few  months  before  I 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  office.  The  changes  which  it 
made  in  abolishing  school  societies  and  placing  the  manage- 
ment of  schools  under  the  direction  of  towns,  reduced  the 
number  of  school  officers,  and  required  a  part  of  the  business 
relating  to  schools  to  be  performed  by  the  ordinary  town  offi- 
cers. Though  the  authors  and  advocates  of  the  present  law 
saw  good  and  important  reasons  for  the  changes  made,  it  was, 
to  a  great  extent,  new  to  the  people,  and  required  much  expla- 
nation and  mutual  concession  of  different  interests  to  become 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  all  localities,  and  work  easily 
and  advantageously  for  the  schools.  During  the  first  year 
after  its  enactment,  a  large  number  of  letters  were  received 
from  different  localities  and  from  different  classes  of  school 
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officers,  asking  for  explananation,  interpretation,  and  connsel. 
Though  in  its  various  features  the  law  was  generally  approved, 
in  some  places  it  was  bitterly  assailed. 

Five  years  have  nearly  elapsed  since  its  passage,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  friends  of  education  are  now  nearly  unanimous  in 
regard  to  the  benefits  arising  from  the  alterations  in  the  law* 
The  correspondence  in  relation  to  its  meaning  and  operation 
has  greatly  decreased,  owing  probably  very  much  to  the  fact 
that  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  better  understood.  Written 
and  oral  explanations  have  been  made,  at  different  times,  in 
many  parts  of  the  State,  and  official  decisions  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  have  been  published  in  the  Common  School 
Journal. 

The  school  law  of  1856  has,  in  its  general  principles,  been 
proved  to  be  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  education,  and 
acceptable  to  the  State.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  made  since  its  passage,  there  are  dis- 
crepancies, and,  in  some  cases,  an  indefiniteness  in  the  provis- 
ions, which  might  be  easily  obviated  in  a  revision.  The 
laws  relating  to  common  schools  so  immediately  affect  all 
classes  in  the  State,  and  are  necessarily  so  often  the  guide  to 
school  officers  of  limited  education  and  observation,  that  it  is 
desirable  that  the  provisions  of  these  laws  should  be  clear  and 
explicit,  freed  from  all  unnecessary  verbiage,  and  with  as  few 
conditions  and  exceptions  as  is  consistent  with  proper  require- 
ments and  directions.  Tliis  universality  of  their  application, 
and  the  necessity  of  their  execution  by  so  many  different  offi- 
cers, make  it  very  desirable  that  the  school  laws  should  be 
altered  only  when  the  evident  insufficiency  of  their  provisions, 
or  a  change  of  circumstances,  imperatively  demand  amend- 
ments. 

It  is  believed  that  special  legislation  for  particular  localities 
has  generally  been  proved  to  be  detrimental  to  the  general 
good.  The  passage  of  universal  validating  or  healing  acts, 
though  sometimes  desirable  to  correct  informalities,  has  led  to 
a  looseness  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  not  only  detrimental  to 
the  schools,  but  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  society.  If 
it  is  to  become  an  established  custom  that  all  neglect  to  comply 
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with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  ail  irregularities  in  proceed- 
ings in  town  and  district  meetings,  as  well  as  all  informalities, 
in  the  acts  of  school  officers,  are  to  be  remedied  by  a  general 
healing  aot  passed  by  each  saccessive  General  Assembly,  the 
sanctity  of  law  and  the  regard  due  to  its  provisions  must  soon 
be  lost  in  a  great  degree. 

Thus  portions  of  the  validating  act  of  the  last  Legislature  were 
in  direct  opposition  to  provisions  of  the  school  law  which  were 
not  repealed,  and  also  to  deoisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  people  of  Connecticut,  I  believe,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, intend  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  school 
law,  and  desire  that  it  should  express  the  convictions  of  justice 
and  be  in  harmony  with  an  enlightened  public  sentiment. 

There  is  however  a  class  of  persons  who  believe,  or  affect  to 
believe,  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  legislate  respecting  the 
education  of  children ;  who  would  repeal  all  school  laws,  abolish 
the  whole  system  of  public  education,  and  leave  the  whole 
matter  to  private  enterprise  and  parental  watchfalness.  But 
this  class  in  Connecticut  is  very  small,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
embraces  no  men  whose  lives  and  actions  have  led  the  commu- 
nity to  look  to  them  as  persons  exercised  by  any  particular 
desire  for  the  public  good,  or  entitled  to  any  special  considera- 
tion in  legislation  for  the  welfare  of  the  State. 

There  is  another  class,  however,  embracing  in  some  districts 
a  majority  of  the  influential  members,  who  are  men  of  wealth, 
whose  families  are  grown  up,  or  who  have  no  children  them- 
selves to  edacate,  and  who  strenuously  oppose  any  measures 
which  will  require  them  to  participate  in,  or  contribute  to,  the 
"  education  of  other  people's  children."  While  a  portion  of 
this  class  are  controlled  by  that  sentiment  which  sees  no  use  in 
education,  and  obstinately  oppose  all  means  for  its  advancement, 
a  portion,  it  is  believed,  are  sincere  in  their  convictions  that  it 
is  unjust  that  their  property  should  be  taxed  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  their  neighbors. 

For  the  honor  of  the  State,  and  for  the  welfare  of  society,  it 
is  hoped  that  these  classes  are  small,  for  certainly  no  argu- 
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ments  need  be  presented  to  prove  that  the  education  of  the 
children  and  youth  of  this  Commonwealth  is  both  the  duty  and 
policy  of  the  State. 

There  is  probably  no  State  in  the  Union  whose  wealth  has 
depended  more  entirely  on  the  enterprise  and  intelligence  of 
her  citizens,  than  Connecticut.  With  no  large  commercial  em- 
porium, limited  mineral  resources,  no  virgin  prairies,  and  little 
land  that  enriches  its  proprietors  except  under  the  hands  of  the 
most  skillful  husbandry,  her  resources  have  been  in  the  energy 
and  enterprise  of  her  sons,  guided  by  the  intelligence  which 
directs  her  various  handicraft  and  business  operations. 

If  this  little  Commonwealth  is  to  maintain  anything  like  her 
comparative  position  in  wealth  and  influence,  in  the  confeder- 
acy of  States,  it^must  be  by  the  general  intelligence  of  her 
citizens,  which  shall  direct  her  natural  forces  wisely,  and  em- 
ploy her  resources  judiciously,  and  by  that  integrity  of  charac- 
ter which,  while  it  secures  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  the  good, 
shall  command  the  respect  of  all. 

The  whole  community  should  be  educated  intellectually, 
morally,  and  physically.  To  secure  this,  there  are  needed,  not 
only  wholesome  and  wise  laws,  but  a  correct  public  sentiment 
which  shall  be  ever  ready  to  sustain  those  who  have  charge 
of  the  schools,  and  those  who  are  appointed  to  administer  the 
laws,  in  all  proper  measures  for  the  advancement  of  general 
education  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people. 

I  believe  then,  that  the  improvement  of  our  schools  in  the 
future,  is  to  depend  not  so  much  upon  any  alteration  of  the 
school  laws,  as  upon  the  diffusion  of  information  among 
the  people ;  upon  the  existence  of  a  public  sentiment  which 
will  demand  that  the  opportunities  for  education  be  furnished 
to  all  the  children  of  the  State,  and  which  will  secure  the 
attendance  at  school  of  those  who  need  the  benefits  it  is  de- 
signed to  bestow.     . 

The  lectures  given  in  the  various  towns,  the  circulation  of 
educational  journals,  the  publication  of  articles  upon  educa- 
tion in  our  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  all  contribute  to  this 
important  work,  but  the  common  schools  of  Connecticut  will 
not  be  what  the  founders  of  the  State  intended  they  should  be. 
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or  what  the  best  interests  of  society  an*d  the  welfare,  if  not  the 
very  existence  of  our  free  institutions  require  them  to  be,  till 
there  is  a  deep  and  abiding  sentiment  in  the  whole  community 
in  regard  to  education,  and  a  firm  faith  in  the  certain  results  of 
right  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 

Next  to  a  healthy  public  sentiment  in  relation  to  education 
generally,  there  is  needed  a  clear,  definite,  distinct  plan  of 
school  organization ;  and  of  philosophical  and  harmonious  in- 
struction, training  and  culture,  which  shall  be  commended  to 
teachers,  school  officers,  and  the  friends  of  common  schools,  by 
their  adaptation  to  our  schools  and  the  wants  of  society.  Much 
has  been  said  upon  philosophical  courses  of  study,  and  the 
methods  in  many  of  our  schools  have  been  much  improved, 
but  there  is  still  wanting  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  and  a  system  of  classification, 
instruction  and  training,  which  shall  be  philosophical  and  yet 
practical. 

The  elementary  education  given  in  our  common  schools  should 
have  two  great  ends ;  first,  to  develop  the  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties;  and  second,  to  communicate  to  the  pupil  that  sort 
of  knowledge  which  is  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  him  in  the 
sphere  of  life  which  Providence  has  assigned  him.  To  be  able 
to  secure  these  ends,  there  must  be  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  to  direct  this  education,  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  period  and  mode  of  the  development  of 
the  faculties,  as  well  as  a  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the 
knowledge  desirable  for  the  pupil,  and  with  tlie  various  meth- 
ods of  communicating  instruction. 

The  limits  of  this  report  will  not  permit  me  even  to  outline 
such  a  system  as  experience  and  observation  have  taught  me 
is  needed  in  our  common  schools ;  indeed,  the  time  has  probably 
not  arrived  when  such  a  system  would  be  generally  adopted. 
The  improvements  already  made  in  the  schools  of  some  of  our 
cities,  the  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  best  schools 
of  other  States,  and  the  discussion  of  principles  and  methods  in 
public  meetings  and  educational  associations,  it  is  believed 
must  improve  the  condition  of  our  schools  and  prepare  the 
public  for  other  desirable  changes. 
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Teachers  with  the  necessary  qualifications  will  not  be  secured 
uniyersally,  till  districts  and  towns  are  ready  to  sustain  com- 
mittees in  employing  them,  and  to  cooperate  in  making  those 
changes  which  are  indispensable  to  the  success  of  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  instruction. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS, 


Helating  to  the  Common  Schools  of  Connecticut 

ending  August  Slst. 

Number  of  towns  in  the  State, 

Number  of  towns  which  have  made  no  returns. 

Number  of  School  Districts  in  the  State, 

Number  of  public  or  common  schools,    . 

Number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 

sixteen  years, 

Increase  over  the  previous  year. 

Average  number  in  each  District  between  four 
and  sixteen  years  of  age, 

Number  of  pupils  registered  in  winter. 

Number  of  pupils  registered  in  summer, 

Number  of  male  teachers  in  winter, 

"      "        "         in  summer,    • 

"  female    "         in  winter, 

"        "       "         in  summer,    . 

Average  wages  per  month  of  male  teachers,  in 

eluding  board, 

Average  wages  per  month  of  female  teachers,  in 

eluding  board, 

Capital  of  the  School  Fund, 

Revenue  from  the  Schoo  IFund  for  the  year  end 

ing  Feb.  28, 1861, 

Dividend  per  scholar,  from  the  School  Fund, 

Capital  of  the  Town  Deposit  Fund, 

Revenue  from  Town  Deposit  Fund  for  school 

purposes,        .... 

Amount  raised  by  town  tax  for  schools, 

4 


(( 


(( 


(( 


for  ths  year 

161 

1 

1624 

1843 

108,389 
2,925 

67 

74,387 

63,461 

1,010 

206 

901 

1,716 

$31.20 

17.34 
2,050,460.49 

124,647.35 

1.15 

763,661.83 

45,819.00 
72,342.00 
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Amonnt  of  revenno  from  district  or  other  fands,  f  18,873.00 
Number  of  districts  which  assess  a  property  tax 

for  schools,*  ....  226 
Amount  of  property  tax  for  support  of  schools,  $37,156.00 
Number  of  districts  which  assess  a  ''  Bate  Bill,"  778 
Estimated  amount  of  Bate  Bill  assessments  du- 
ring the  year,  ....  $39,164.00 
Number  of  new  school-houses  erected  during  the 

year,              •            •            •            •            •  4x 

Estimated  cost  of  these  houses  and  their  sites,    .  $60,076.00 
Estimated  cost  of  repairing  school-houses  during 

the  year,       .....  24,730.00 
Aggregate  expended  for  new  school-houses  and 

reparing,       .....  84,806.00 
Number  of  school-houses  reported  in  a  very 

good  condition,        ....  1,115 
Number  of  Bchool*houses  reported  in  a  very  bad 

condition,                  ....  322 

Number  of  schools  of  two  grades,            .            .  110 

"               "         three  or  more,        .            .  53 

Number  of  districts  which  have  outline  maps,   .  777 

"      "        "           «        «    School  Library,  571 

Aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  the  same,        .  42,176 

Number  of  pupils  in  Beading,                .            .  74,390 

"   Arithmetic,            .            .  43,176 

"   Grammar,              .            .  13,520 

"    Geography,            .            .  28,083 

"    History,     .            .            .  6,171 

"    Book-Keeping,      .            .  591 

"   Algebra,        .        .           .  1,305 

"   Drawing,       .        .            .  2,363 

DAVID  N.  CAMP, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
New  Beitain,  April  10, 1861. 

*  This  and  the  three  foUowiog  items  are  imperfect,  as  the  reports  were  in- 
complete. 
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A. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  SCHOOL  VISITORS'  REPORTS. 

Change  of  Teachers. 

MERIDEN. 

Very  much  could  be  said  of  the  advantages  of  continuing  good 
teachers  permanently.  The  practice  of  changing  teachers  every 
session  is  fraught  with  great  injury  to  a  school.  While  a  new 
teacher  is  acquiring  that  knowledge  of  the  character  and  attain- 
ments of  the  children,  necessary  for  classification  or  instruction, 
one  permanently  employed  can  steadily  advance  them  in  culture 
and  improvement.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  session  will  pass  in 
our  mixed  schools  before  the  classes  can  be  duly  organized  and 
made  to  proceed  profitably.  The  methods  adopted  by  different 
teachers  are  sometimes  so  unlike  as  to  give  to  the  child  anything 
rather  than  the  advantages  of  systematic  instruction.  This  fre- 
quent change  of  teachers  has  been  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  many  of  our  schools  the  past  year. 

WALLINGFORD. 

The  frequent  change  of  teachers  is  an  obstacle  to  the  prosperity 
of  our  schools.  With  every  new  teacher  the  school  has  to  undergo 
a  revolution.  The  methods  of  teachers  are  often  so  diverse  that 
one  will  counteract  the  labors  of  his  predecessor.  It  takes  the 
pupils  several  weeks  to  learn  the  ways  of  the  new  teacher.  We 
have  observed  that  those  pupils  make  most  rapid  progress  and 
higher  attainments  who  are  under  the  same  instructor  for  a  suc- 
cession of  terms. 
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WESTBROOK. 

The  habit  of  changing  teachers  every  year,  or  every  term,  as  is 
often  the  case,  is  an  acknowledged  evil  which  claims  the  seriooB 
attention  of  all  who  desire  for  our  schools  a  larger  measure  of 
prosperity.  The  teacher  needs  time  to  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  his  pupils, — with  their  mental  capacities,  habits, 
temperaments,  attainments  and  deficiencies,  before  he  can  be  pre- 
pared to  labor  among  them  to  the  best  advantage,  and  it  too  often 
happens  that  just  as  he  is  in  a  position  to  go  forward  and  work 
with  tfie  greatest  efficiency  and  success,  his  term  expires  and  he 
leaves,  not  to  return,  but  to  seek  employment  elsewhere.  At  the 
opening  of  the  next  term  another  stranger  is  introduced  who 
fulfills  his  brief  engagement  and  then  retires,  giving  place  to 
another ;  and  so  a  perpetual  series  of  changes  is  going  on,  which 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  detrimental  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
schools.  We  hope  that  hereafter,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  several 
districts  will  make  it  an  object  to  secure  for  the  same  school,  and 
for  successive  terms,  the  services  of  a  teacher  whom,  having  tried, 
they  have  found  competent,  faithftil  and  successful. 


District  Committees. 

CANTON. 


District  Committees  are  often  ignorant  of  the  requirements  of 
the  school  law,  and  incompetent  to  discharge  their  duties,  and  it 
is  with  much  difficulty,  and  labor,  and  assistance  on  our  part,  that 
we  obtained  from  them  even  meager  answers  to  the  questions  con- 
tained in  the  blanks  for  their  reports,  and  we  were  obliged  to  pro- 
cure most  of  our  statistics  from  other  sources,  from  teachers,  town 
treasurers,  <bc.  Though  the  reports  have  been  made  in  form,  they 
have  usually  contained  many  unanswered  questions. 

COLEBROOK. 

The  Committees  of  the  several  districts  have  shown  a  commend- 
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able  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  their  schools.  We  believe  districts 
should  be  extremely  careful  in  the  selection  of  their  Committees, 
as  very  much  of  the  success  or  failure  of  a  school  may  often  be 
.  traced  to  the  actions  of  the  District  Committee.  A  Committee- 
man will,  not  unfrequently,  if  he  is  not  a  man  of  principle,  select 
a  teacher  from  a  number  of  applicants,  who  may  be  poorly  quali- 
fied, as  regards  tact  for  teaching,  but  personal  feelings,  rather  than 
the  interests  of  the  school,  influence  the  choice.  Therefore  judi- 
cious and  interested  men  should  be  appointed  to  do  the  business  of 
the  districts. 

GLASTENBURY. 

We  think  more  responsibility  rests  upon  District  Committees, 
than  is  generally  felt.  A  District  Committee  may  judge,  in  gen- 
eral, of  qualifications  which  an  examining  Committee  are  hardly 
willing  to  consider.  The  prerogative  of  the  examining  Commit- 
tee is  supposed  to  pertain  to  a  person's  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
to  be  taught,  whereas  in  practice  it  is  found  that  this  is  but  one  of 
many  elements  of  due  qualification  for  this  work.  A  person  may 
know  a  thingvhimself,  and  not  be  able  to  make  another  see  and 
know  it ;  or  he  may  not  be  willing  to  take  the  trouble,  and  per- 
form the  labor  necessary  to  make  another  know  it.  Or  he  may  be 
sufficiently  learned,  active,  and  diligent,  and  still  not  know  how  to 
do  his  work  successfully.  He  may  be  wanting  in  common  sense. 
And  who  shall  be  the  judge  in  these  particulars  ?  They  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  District  Committee.  He  is  set  to  guard  the 
outer  gate,  and  should  never  open  that  gate  to  those  who  are  man- 
ifestly wanting  in  these  essential  qualities. 

NEWTOWN. 

The  Visitors  have  still,  as  in  last  year's  report,  to  complain  of 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  duties  of  these  officers  are  per- 
formed. Important  powers  are  now  lodged  in  their  hands,  in  the 
admission  or  rejection  of  scholars,  providing  for  the  wants  of  the 
school-room,  hiring  teachers,  Ac.  The  reports  required  by  law 
are  so  very  imperfectly  made,  as  not  to  be  reliable,  and  also  occa-  ' 
sion  great  trouble  in  collating  and  making  the  general  report.  In 
hiring  teachers,  the  practice  is  to  engage  them  and  complete  the 
contract,  without  any  reference  to  the  examination.    This  places 
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the  Visitors,  sometimes,  in  a  very  embarrassing  situation,  and  is 
the  occasion  of  hard  feelings  towards  the  examiners,  on  account 
of  the  disappointment  resulting  from  the  candidate's  being  unsuc- 
cessful in  sustaining  the  examination,  and  should  be  discontinued. 
We  have  recommended  that  the  engagement  be  made  subsequent 
to  the  examination. 

PRESTON. 

The  very  great  importance  of  a  right  selection  of  District  Com- 
mittees should  receive  consideration.  It  is  not  every  voter  in  a 
district  who  will  care  sufficiently  to  have  a  good  school.  The  man 
who  ordy  inquires  the  price  a  teacher  asks,  and  has  nothing  to  find 
out  about  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  understand  the  business  of 
teaching,  is  not  the  best  man  for  a  District  Committee.  The 
men  who  will  use  the  best  judgment,  and  take  pains  to  have 
the  best  possible  schools,  ought  to  he  selected^  and  ought  to  be 
willing  to  take  the  trouble  of  serving  the  districts  as  Commit- 
tees. The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  but  confirmed  me  in 
the  belief  that-  too  little  thought  is  bestowed  by  the  conoonuni- 
ty  at  large,  on  the  selection  of  teachers. 

I  am  free  from  any  design  to  make  personal  allusions  to  any 
one — ^teachers  or  employers — when  I  say  I  am  satisfied  it  is  not 
a  correct  supposition  to  go  upon,  that,  because  a  young  lady 
has  a  tolerable  education,  (and  can  pass  a  tolerable  examination,) 
she  is  therefore  qualified  to  teach  a  school.  It  is  not  enough 
to  pass  this  msltter  heedlessly  by,  saying  it  is  the  "Visitors' 
business  to  examine  teachers," — it  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  mat- 
ter for  the  Visitors  to  interfere  to  prevent  an  unsuitable  teach- 
er from  having  a  school,  if  the  person  to  be  examined  will  pos- 
sibly pass  an  examination. 

SOUTH  WINDSOR. 

This  year,  as  others,  has  borne  its  testimony  to  the  important 
influence  wielded  by  our  District  Committees,  upon  the  welfare  of 
our  schools,  especitdly  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  and  it  is  feared 
that  either  to  save  themselves  some  inconvenience,  or  to  comply 
with  a  supposed  wish  of  their  districts,  in  regard  to  expense,  they 
have,  in  some  instances,  employed  teachers  of  inferior  qualifica- 
tions. 
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General  Bemarks. 

BARKHAMSTED. 

Most  of  our  districts  are  small,  and  as  the  parents  and 
guardians  are  afraid  of  taxing  themselves  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  the  schools,  for  the  most  part,  are  kept  merely 
long  enough  to  entitle  them  to  the  public  money.  After 
giving  to  the  subject  a  thorough  examination,  we  are  satisfied 
the  small  districts  did  not  tax  themselves  to  an  equal  portion 
with  the  larger  ones,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  larger  ones  are 
more  afraid  of  taxes  than  they  should  be.  The  desire  is  too  gen- 
eral to  have  the  education  of  the  children  cost  as  little  as  possible. 
The  pocket  interest  seems  to  be  greater  than  the  educational. 
There  needs  to  be  more  general  interest  awakened  in  common 
school  education. 

BETHANY. 

Our  schools,  as  a  whole,  for  the  past  year,  merit  a  favorable 
report.  There  are  some  decidedly  good  schools  ;  and  where  there 
is  a  lack  of  interest  in  some  instances,  we  are  disposed  to  think  it 
more  the  natural  result  oi  paucity  of  numbers  than  a  want  of  suita- 
ble qualifications  in  those  who  may  have  had  the  charge  of  such 
schools.  It  would  be  well  for  every  community  to  remember 
that  it  requires  the  combined  interest  of  three  classes  in  order  to 
have  a  good  school : — teachers,  parents  and  pupils,  should  all  be 
made  to  feel  their  responsibility.  It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher 
to  interest  and  instruct  the  pupils  when  at  school,  but  he  is  not  ex- 
pected to  pass  with  a  search  warrant  about  the  different  habita- 
tions, to  find  pupils ;  or  assist  in  au^triking  such  children  aii 
mothers  find  difiicult  to  control.  Let  parents  be  prompt  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  the  early  and  regidar  attendance  of  their  children. 
Unseasonable  and  irregular  attendance  are  evidently  among  the 
most  common  causes  of  toant  of  interest  and  want  of  progress  in 
our  district  schools. 

BLOOMFIELD. 

In  conclusion,  we  suggested  to  the  several  School  Districts  in  this 
town,  1st.  That  they  frequently  visit  their  schools  and  heartily 
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co5perate  with  their  teachers  in  all  laudable  efforts  to  make  the 
schools  what  they  should  be.  2d.  That  the  District  Committee  be 
particular  to  notify  the  Actmg  School  Visitor  of  the  time  of  open- 
ing of  each  term  in  sufficient  season  to  have  the  school  visited  ac- 
cording to  law. 

:  3d.  That  they  provide  convenient  and  comfortable  school-houses 
and  out  buildings  and  weU  qualified  teachers. 

4th.  That  as  we  have  in  our  State  a  Normal  School,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  qualify  teachers  for  their  profession,  and  as  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  teachers  in  this  town  are  graduates  of  our 
Academy,  we  hereby  respectfully  request  that  the  Trustees  of  the 
latter  employ  a  graduate  of  the  former  institution,  who  shall  be 
qualified  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  thus 
pave  the  way  for  rusing  our  schools  to  a  higher  standard  of  ex- 
cellence. 

CHESHIRE. 

We  have  had  schools  in  all  of  our  twelve  districts  during  the 
period  required  by  law,  and  our  teachers,  with  few  exceptions,  have 
been  competent  and  fitithful.  Every  pupil  has  been  examined  by 
the  Acting  Visitor  four  times  during  the  year,  in  each  of  the 
studies  pursued.  These  examinations  have  generally  been  satis- 
factory, and,  in  some  instances,  highly  creditable  both  to  the 
teacher  and  pupil. 

COLEBROOK. 

Our  winter  schools  were  mostly  taught  by  experienced  teachers, 
and  were,  consequently,  generally  successful.  During  the  past 
summer  the  schools  were  taught  by  females,  several  of  whom  were 
inexperienced.  They  were,  however,  successful  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  and  as  prosperous  as  heretofore.  Still  there  are  dis- 
couraging circumstances  which  must  continue,  for  a  long  time,  to 
hinder  the  advancement  of  our  schools.  The  chief  difficulty  is  in 
the  sparsely  settled  districts  where  there  are  not  pupils  sufficient  to 
make  a  respectable  school.  As  a  matter  of  course  in  these  schools 
the  very  atmosphere  seems  to  impart  a  spirit  of  languor  and  listless- 
ness.  We  have  had  but  two  teachers  who  have  ever  attended  a 
iTormal  School.  One  of  these  is  a  young  lady  who  has  been  a 
member  of  such  a  school  in  an  adjoining  State,  and  the  other  a 
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gentleman  who  was,  we  think,  connected  with  the  school  in  onr 
State.  We  are  happy  to  report  that  these  teachers  were  as  good, 
and  we  tliink  much  better,  than  the  average  of  onr  teachers. 

EAST  GRANBY. 

Onr  schools  are  generally  in  a  fair  condition,  though  some  have 
suffered  from  the  want  of  competent  teachers  and  irregular  at- 
tendance— evils  common  to  all  our  common  schools,  as  thej  are 
conducted  at  the  present  time. 

Some  of  our  districts  are  cursed  with  incompetent  Commit- 
tees,— one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks, — whereby  young  and  inex- 
perienced teachers  find  their  way  into  our  schools. 

We  hope  we  are  to  have  better  times  and  that  a  new  era  is  to 
come,  and  that  our  schools  are  to  be  what  the  founders  of  the 
State  Government  designed  they  should  be, — ^the  great  safeguard 
of  our  liberties. 

ENFIELD. 

Though  our  schools  are  not  in  all  respects  what  we  could  wish, 
we  still  feel  that  they  are  improving.  The  unhappy  difficulty  in 
regard  to  the  acts  of  the  ninth  district,  which  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  seemed  portentous  of  evil  to  the  cause  of  com- 
mon school  education  in  town,  has,  through  your  wise  decision, 
been  satisfactorily  settled  and  the  dignity  of  the  law  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  board  fully  sustained.  There  has  been  an  increased 
interest  on  the  part  of  parents  during  the  year,  in  many  of  the 
districts.  Their  visits  have  been  more  frequent  and  more  nu- 
merous. In  all  our  schools  there  has  been  marked  progress.  The 
teachers,  though  not  in  every  case  fully  up  to  the  demands  of  the 
times,  have,  in  literary  attainments  and  experience,  equaled,  if  not 
surpassed,  those  of  former  years.  Their  efforts  have  generally 
been  well  directed,,  and  attended  with  results  highly  satisfac- 
tory. District  Committees  have,  without  exception,  manifested 
a  good  degree  of  interest  in  their  duties  and,  we  believe,  en- 
deavored to  discharge  than  with  fiddity  and  in  strict  conformity 
to  law. 
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Of  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  respect  to  scholarship,  order, 
improYementy  attendance,  Ac,  we  mnst  speak  chieflj  in  general 
terms. 

We  are  not  able  to  report  any  schools  of  very  great  advance- 
ment ;  for  the  material  for  advanced  scholarship  does  not  exist  in 
the  majority  of  districts.  In  the  central  portions  of  the  village, 
the  more  advanced  scholars  leave  the  district  schools  for  the 
academy;  and  the  same  is  tme,  to  some  extent,  in  the  districts 
which  are  more  remote  from  the  village.  We  have  fomid,  how- 
ever, many  classes  of  decided  excellence  in  scholarship,  and  we 
are  happy  to  report  a  very  commendable  improvement  in  most  of 
the  schools  daring  the  year. 

What  we  want  in  the  village  of  Essex,  is  a  good,  consolidated, 
graded  school ;  one  with  a  higher  department  that  shall  furnish 
the  &cilities  of  edacation  now  offered  by  the  academy,  and  with 
secondary  and  primary  departments,  on  a  systematic  and  thorough 
scale.  Such  an  institution  would  swallow  up  those  little  select 
schools,  that  now  intrude  so  much  upon  the  interests  of  the  public 
school.  We  have  every  &cility  here  for  such  a  school  of  the  first 
order.  There  is  but  one  hindrance,  and  that  is,  the  people  do  not 
see  this  subject  in  its  true  light.  They  are  afraid  of  taxation  for 
educational  purposes.  Those  who  would  be  most  benefited  by 
such  an  institution  oppose  it  the  most  bitterly. 

FRANKLIN.    . 

We  regret  to  say  that  in  many  of  the  districts  but  few,  if  any, 
of  the  proprietors  ever  see  the  inside  of  the  school  house  except  at 
school  meeting.  This  should  not  be  so ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  school  should  be  often  visited  by  the  parents  and  guardians, — 
that  thereby  they  may  manifest  an  interest  in  the  education  of  the 
rising  generation. 

We  think  the  schools  in  this  town  will  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  the  rural  towns,  and  in  saying  this  we  would  not  say  that 
improvement  is  impossible,  but  would  urge  upon  all  the  necessity 
of  a  greater  effort,  or  our  schools  will  not  accomplish  the  object 
for  which  they  were  established. 
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GLASTENBURY. 

In  regard  to  schools,  generally,  in  town,  we  wonld  recommend 
more  attention  to  the  subject  of  music,  feeling  confident  that  it 
can  be  attended  to  in  a  manner  to  promote  rather  than  retard  the 
progress  of  study.  Like  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  it  elevates  the  mind  and  refines  the  character. 

It  is  the  natural  utterance  of  a  cheerful  heart,  as  well  as  the 
breathing  forth  of  devotional  sentiments.  It  increases  mental  and 
physical  activity,  and  no  child's  education  is  complete  without  a 
knowledge  of  music. 

Its  cultivation  need  not,  and  should  not,  interfere  with  the 
pursuit  of  the  usual  course  of  study  in  our  common  schools. 

We  would  call  attention,  also,  to  ^district  libraries.  Wherever 
they  now  exist  they  may  be  annually  replenished  by  an  appropria- 
tion from  the  State  of  five  dollars, — ^a  like  amount  being  raised  by 
the  district. 

HAMPTON. 

The  interest  in  our  schools  does  not  diminish,  and  parents 
generally  manifest  a  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  education,  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  our  schools  are  not  excelled  by  any 
around  us. 

Our  schools  are  all  very  small,  and  lady  teachers  have  been  very 
successful.  On  the  whole,  our  schools  are  progressing,  and  we 
hope  they  will  reach  that  standard  to  which  our  common  schools 
ought  to  be  brought. 

LEBANON. 

We  feel  that  we  can  fitly  congratulate  our  fellow  citizens  on  the 
prosperous  state  of  our  public  schools.  As  a  whole  they  were 
never '  in  a  more  satisfactory  and  promising  condition.  The  in- 
creased attention  paid  to  English  Grammar,  and  the  improvement 
in  this  important  and  eminently  practical  branch  of  study,  has  at- 
tracted the  particular  notice  of  the  Visitors. 

We  have  much  reason  to  be  grateful  that  our  children  enjoy 
such  intellectual  and  moral  advantages.  That  there  is  room  for 
improvement,  we  readily  admit.  The  mark  of  perfection  has  not 
been  reached,  but  with  a  cordial  agreement  and  codperation  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  and  parents,  the  schools  may  be  brought, 
every  year,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  true  model. 
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Purity  of  morals^  habits  of  truthfulness  and  self-control,  rever- 
ence for  things  sacred,  and  abstinence  from,  and  abhorrence  of  all 
that  is  low  and  vulgar  and  selfish,  are  regarded  as  paramount  even 
to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  improvement  of  the  in- 
tellect. In  this  respect,  we  believe  that  nearly  all  the  teachers  are 
entitled  to  the  commendation  of  the  Board,  and  the  confidence  of 

the  parents. 

MERIDEN. 

There  has  been  a  public  School  in  each  of  our  thirteen  school 
districts  the  past  year.  In  these  schools  there  have  been  employed 
four  male,  and  twenty-four  female  teachers.  Ten  teachers  have 
taught  in  the  same  school  during  the  year. 

Irregular  attendance  is  a  serious  evil  in  some  of  our  schools. 
Out  of  the  1306  children  who  4raw  the  public  money  in  this  town, 
only  a  little  over  700  have  been  enrolled  in  all  our  public  schools, 
and  the  average  attendance  has  been  only  about  60  or  70  per  cent, 
of  that. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  nearly  entire  uniformity 
of  text-books  has  been  secured — with  one  exception — throughout 
the  public  schools  of  the  town. 

NAU6ATUCK. 

The  interest  and  success  of  the  schools  generally,  do  not  differ 
essentially  from  those  of  previous  years.  The  standard  of  qualifi- 
cation for  teaching  is  not,  in  our  town,  what  it  should  be,  nor  is 
it  easy  to  satisfy  district  committees,  in  certain  cases,  that  teachers 
of  very  moderate  abilities  will  not  "  answer  very  well"  for  a  small 
school  ^nd  short  term.  Our  districts  which  need  most  to  be  ele- 
vated, suffer  from  the  disadvantage  of  committees  under  appoint- 
ment, who  have  a  very  limited  appreciation  of  the  whole  matter  of 
education,  and  are  unfitted  to  serve  efiiciently  and  well  in  the  du- 
ties of  that  office.  In  one  of  our  districts  we  have  had  a  set  of 
outline  maps  withdrawn  from  the  school,  which  had  had  a  place 
there  a  short  time  by  private  purchase  and  loan,  because  a  leading 
member  of  the  district — Committee  at  different  times, — deemed 
them  an  unnecessary  appendage^  and  opposed  the  purchase  ofthjeara 
by  the  district.    That  school  is  the  feeblest — as  might  be  expected — 

in  the  town. 

NEW  BRITAIN. 

Parental  cooperation,  though  cheerfully  given  in  most  instances. 
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has  been  withheld  in  a  few  cases.  Boys  have  been  suffered  to  play 
truant ;  and  these  have  fallen  into  crime,  and  become  candidates 
for  the  Reform  School.  If  regular  attendance  upon  a  good  pub- 
lic school  could  be  secured,  on  the  part  of  all  who  should  share  the 
advantages  there  offered,  juvenile  crime  would  be  much  less  fre- 
qu^t.  Much  may  be  done  by  teachers  to  make  the  school-room 
attractive ;  but  nothing  can  compensate  for  parental  neglect  and 
indifference. 

The  influence  of  the  teacher  upon  his  pupil  is  weakened  by  need* 
less  and  captious  criticism  at  home.  No  public  servant  is  to  be  ex- 
empt from  critical  observation.  The  teacher  must  not  expect  to 
escape  censure  for  any  failures  or  neglect  on  his  part.  But  criti- 
cism should  be  just  and  generous,  and  not  descend  into  useless 
fault-flnding.  The  golden  mean  between  indifference  and  injudi 
cious  complaint  is  not  always  perfectly  kept ;  and  yet  but  few  in- 
stances of  embarrassment  have  arisen  from  this  source  during 
the  year. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  have  all  the  pupils  provided  with 
books ;  and  in  most  instances  this  object  has  been  accomplished. 
A  great  majority  of  parents  do  this  without  being  reminded  of  its 
necessity.  And  the  number  who  wholly  neglect,  or  refuse  to  do  it, 
is  much  diminished. 

The  Board  have  directed  some  attention  to  the  ventilation  of 
school-rooms  during  the  year.  Little  improvement  has  been  ef- 
fected. If  health  is  not  injured  seriously  in  some  of  our  rooms, 
the  imperfect  means  of  ventilation  do  at  least  occasion  a  state  of 
the  air  that  is  unfavorable  to  study  and  attention  to  school-exerci- 
ses. The  air  of  a  room  filled  with  pupils  does  not  keep  itself  pure, 
unless  the  room  is  suitably  ventilated ; — a  fact  that  community  is 
slow  to  understand,  and  still  slower  to  regard  in  arranging  school- 
buildings. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  providing  more  ample  school 
accommodations.  One  district  has  enlarged  its  house,  and  divided 
its  school  into  two  grades.  Confident  hopes  were  entertained  one 
year  ago,  that  before  this  time  new  school  buildings  would  have 
been  erected  in  two  other  districts.  But  these  hopes  have  not 
been  realized.  No  little  embarrassment  has  been  occasioned  to 
the  Board  of  Visitors  by  these  circumstances.  A  dwelling  is  erect- 
ed without  difficulty  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  plan  is  conceived ; 

but  a  school-house  of  moderate  dimensions  is  discussed,  pondered 
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upon,  hesitated  over,*  deferred  and  disagreed  about  for  months,  and 
sometimeiS  jears.  Especially  is  its  location  a  fruitful  topic  of  de- 
bate and  dissension.  One  fears  that  it  will  be  an  inconvenience,  if 
placed  in  the  yicinity  of  dwellings.  Another  is  unwilling  that  his 
children  should  go  to  a  school  more  than  so  many  rods  from  home. 
Another  is  not  inclined  that  anything  shall  be  done,  that  does  not 
square  with  his  views.  These  clashing  and  xmyielding  opinions 
are  much  surer  to  retard  public  interests  in  a  small  district  than  in 
a  large  one.  If  we  still  persist  in  retaining  the  district  system,  it 
would  seem  evident  that  some  legislation  is  needed,  by  which  a 
town  could  take  cognizance  of  the  neglect  of  a  district  to  provide 
suitable  school  accommodations,  in  such  a  manner  as  should  not  be 
oppressive  to  the  district,  on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other, 
guard  the  educational  privileges  of  the  children  from  suffering 
detriment. 

OXFORD. 

In  the  first  place  we  notice  some  evils  connected  with  our 
schools,  and  first  our  annual  district  meetings  are  only  formal 
affairs  where  the  fewest  possible  number  get  together,  and  choose 
for  their  officers  indifferent,  uninterested  and  sometimes  incapable 
men.  The  plan  has  been  in  some  districts  to  apply  the  principle 
of  rotation — a  mode,  to  say  the  least,  not  to  be  commended.  In 
the  next  place  capability  in  a  teacher  is  not  regarded  so  much  as 
cost.  We  can  instance  where  $3  a  month  lost  a  good,  capable 
teacher  and  filled  the  place  with  a  "wishy  washy"  concern  just  fitted 
to  keep  intellects  from  starving.  Your  visitors  confess  that  they 
tolerated  him,  because  that  while  he  had  no  positive,  there  was 
still  an  absence  of  negative  qualities. 

SALEM. 

The  children  have  made,  generally,  very  fair  improvement,  al- 
though  the  ability  of  some  teachers  to  impart  the  needful  instruc- 
tion was  not  as  good  as  some  others. 

There  is  a  general  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents  and  guardians 
to  have  their  children  constantly  at  school,  and  also  a  neglect  of 
visiting  the  schools  themselves.  The  children  are  often  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  strangers  and  all  care  of  the  school  is  laid  on  the 
Visitors,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  many  are  to  be  found  who 
are  entire  strangers  to  the  school  room,  and  do  not  know  only  by 
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common  report  whether  their  children  are  properly  instructed  or 
not.  These  same  persons  would  not  trust  their  stock  to  be  taken 
care  of  without  frequently  giving  their  attention  to  see  Chat  thej 
received  proper  care  and  food. 

SALISBURY. 

The  schools  have  very  generally  made  commendable  progress, 
and  the  teachers  have  evinced  an  interest  and  a  zeal  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pupils  under  their  charge;  and  the  efforts  which  they 
have  made  have  been  attended  wiUi  corresponding  success.  Had 
the  efforts  of  the  teachers  been  sustained  by  parents  and  patrons 
of  the  schools,  and  encoura^ment  given  by  visits,  the  effects 
would  undoubtedly  have  b^fen  salutary.  The  best  schools  are 
those  which  are  the  mos*  visited  by  parents  and  patrons.  The 
wants  of  the  schools  Bje  thereby  known,  and  when  known  are 
generally  supplied.  Tlie  failure  of  desirable  success  is  too  often 
attributable  to  the  apathy  of  those  who  send  their  children  to 
school.  The  government  in  the  schools  has  been  generally  such 
as  the  Board  approves,  mild,  yet  firm;  the  governing  motive 
seems  to  have  been,  a  love  of  that  which  is  right.  The  discipline 
has  generally  been  such  as  tends  to  produce  an  improvement  in 
the  morals  of  the  pupils  corresponding  to  the  improvement  in 
their  various  studies.  The  Board  of  Visitors  during  the  past  year 
have  taken  steps  towards  producing  a  uniformity  of  reading  and 
other  text-books  in  all  the  schools,  and  hope  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sirable result. 

The  aversion  to  change  exists  to  a  large  extent  in  the  various 
districts,  but  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  such  aversion  may  be 
dispelled  and  overcome. 

STAFFORD. 

In  closing  our  report  we  would  offer  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the 
wants  of  our  schools : 

1.  We  need  teachers  much  better  acquainted  with  the  general 
principles  and  with  the  details  of  a  conmion  school  education. 

2.  We  need  more  regularity  in  attendance  and  more  interest  on 
the  part  of  parents. 

2.  We  need  free  schools  ;  none  of  our  districts  have  a  school. 
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which  IB  permanendy  free.    More  or  less  is  required  for  tuition 
and  this  sometimes  proves  disastrous  to  the  schools. 

4.  We  need  a  thorough  supervision.  There  has  been  progress 
in  this  matter  within  a  few  years, — ^but  "  thorough  supervision '' 
exists  only  in  the  good  wishes  of  a  few. 

STONINGTON. 

We  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  during  the  past  year  most  of 
our  schools  have  come  nearer  to  what  they  ought  to  be,  than  at 
any  former  time.  Several  of  ft^e  schools  maintained  almost  per- 
fect order.  In  quite  a  number  of  the  schools  classes  have  been 
formed  in  the  higher  branches  ana  succeeded  well.  Geometry, 
Physiology,  Physical  Geography  and  Botany,  have  been  studied, 
and  the  classes  have  made  good  progress.  Latin  and  French 
have  also  been  taught  with  success.  Thei<>  is  an  increasing  desire 
to  put  the  district  school  not  only  on  a  par  with,  but  in  advance 
of  the  best  select  schools.  Already  a  goodly  number  of  our 
district  schools  are  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other 
schools  in  the  town,  and  have  graduated  scholia's  not  inferior  to 
any  other. 

SUFFEgLD. 

The  schools,  during  the  year,  as  a  whole,  have  done  passably 
well.  The  success  of  a  few  has  been  decidedly  commendable  and 
satisfactory ;  and  some,  we  regret  to  say,  have  fallen  below  that 
standard.  And  what  is  said  of  the  character  of  the  schools^ 
expresses  pretty  correctly  the  qualification  and  ability  of  teachers 
for  their  work, — for,  as  a  general  thing,  it  may  be  said,  the  school 
is  what  the  teacher  makes  it.  And  we  would  ask  District  Com- 
mittees to  bear  this  in  mind,  in  their  employment  of  teachers,  and 
endeavor  to  obtain  the  best.  The  school  is  not  for  the  teacher, — 
but  the  teacher  for  the  school.  There  is  often  too  little  pains  taken 
and  too  little  judgment  shown  in  the  employment  of  teachers  by 
District  Committees. 

WATERBURY. 

Regarding  our  schools  as  a  whole,  we  are  happy  to  say  that  a 
gradual  improvement  is  manifest.  This  is  clearly  apparent  in  the 
erection  of  new,  and  remodeling  some  of  our  old,  school-houses. 
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the  more  general  purchase,  by  the  districts,  of  charts  and  libra- 
ries, the  securing  of  uniformity  of  text-books,  and  the  increase  of 
caution  exercised  by  the  visitors  in  the  approbation  of  teachers. 
There  is,  however,  in  all  these  particulars,  room  for  a  decided 
advance  from  our  present  position.  We  think  greater  care  and 
effort  should  be  used  by  the  District  Committees  in  securing 
teachers  thoroughly  qualified  for  their  profession.  Almost  every- 
thing touching  the  efficiency  of  a  school,  hinges  on  the  character 
and  efficiency  of  the  teacher. 

WINCHESTER. 

Our  schools  have  made  some  advances  in  the  right  direction 
during  the  past  year,  more  especially  as  shown  in  efforts  to  secure 
the  services  of  well  qualified  teachers,  and  in  the  increased  number 
of  visits  from  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupUs.  The  exer- 
cises of  the  scholars  have  shown  a  very  marked  improvement 
generally, 

WINDSOR. 

In  looking  over  the  schools  for  the  past  year  we  see  many  evi- 
dences of  improvement,  particularly  in  the  modes  now  generally 
practiced  in  drawing  out  ideas  from  the  mind  of  the  pupil  instead 
of  his  learning  wholly  by  rote.  Also  in  the  repairing  of  school 
houses,  setting  out  trees,  turfing  yards  that  were  formerly  covered 
with  sand,  Ac. 


Miscellaneous. 

EAST  LYME. 

Text-Books. — Since  the  law  of  1866  great  effort  has  been  made 
to  effect  a  change  in  the  text-books,  and  to  produce  uniformity 
through  the  town,  and  the  object  has  been,  to  a  groat  extent,  ef- 
fected. No  change  has  been  recommended  for  the  last  year.  The 
schools  are  believed  to  be  improving,  though  they  are  far  from 
what  they  ought  to  be.  The  great  hindrance  to  the  advancement 
of  Common  School  Education  is  found  in  the  want  of  interest  ta- 
ken in  them  by  parents  and  guardians.    Money  enough  is  expend- 
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edf  but  the  great  evil  which  teachers  and  school  visitors  cannot 
overcome,  is  found  in  the  irregular  attendance  of  the  pupils. 

HADDAM. 

MoBAL  iKSTBUcnoN. — With  respect  to  the  moral  influence  as 
exerted  in  our  schools,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  is  more  or  less 
attention  paid  to  it.  The  Bible  is  read  in  all  the  schools,  and  in 
several  of  them  the  teacher  has  opened  the  exercises  of  the  day 
with  prayer,  and  closed  them  with  singing.  In  some  of  the  schools 
the  pupils  unite  with  the  teacher  in  repeating  the  Lord^s  prayer^ 
and  in  some  they  rehearse,  at  proper  times,  the  ten  command- 
ments, and  in  some  a  verse  from  the  Bible  is  expected  to  be  learn- 
ed, and  daily  repeated  by  each  scholar, — and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  teachers  avail  themselves  of  varied  fit  occasions  for  enforcing 
the  duties  of  morality  and  religion. 

HARTFORD. 

PBiHABy  Schools. — ^In  passing  from  this  topic  I  cannot  do  les  s 
than  enter  my  earnest  protest  against  the  practice  still  so  common 
with  most  parents,  of  transplanting  their  children  from  the  nur- 
sery to  the  school-room  almost  as  soon  as  they  can  walk  thither 
with  the  aid  of  older  ones,  and  at  that  tender  age  when  maternal 
care  and  culture  are  especially  adapted  to  the  feeble  and  depen- 
dent condition  of  the  child.  My  heart  has  often  been  touched  with 
deep  sympathy  and  sorrow,  as  I  have  seen  these  little  martyrs  to 
a  false  and  cruel  theory  of  intellectual  culture,  sitting  out  the  slow 
and  tedious  school-hours  as  heroically  as  they  could,  while  their 
restlessness  and  writhing,  their  unhappy  looks  and  heedless  actions 
said,  in  unmistakable  language,  that  every  muscle  and  nerve  and 
tissue  in  their  bodies  were  in  pain  for  want  of  that  freedom  and 
exercise  which  Nature, — true  and  wise  mother  as  she  is,— designs 
for  the  young  of  all  animals,  and  for  no  other  more  than  for  her 
human  offspring. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  manifold  evils  which  spring  from 
the  violation  of  this  provision  in  the  economy  of  Nature,  by  the 
mistaken  custom  of  banishing  little  children  of  four  years  old  and 
upward  from  their  homes  and  healthful  sports  in  the  free  air,  and 
shutting  them  up  in  crowded,  ill-ventilated  and  stifling  school- 
rooms, there  to  spend  six  hours  daily,  before  they  have  learned  how 
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to  study,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  do  nothing,  that  is,  to  sit  still 
and  not  play.  While  too  undeveloped  mentally  to  receive  any 
considerable  advantage  from  the  instruction  of  the  school,  they 
suffer  positive  injury  to  their  physical  well-being,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  contract  life-long  blights  and  deformities.  When  more 
rational  .views  shall  be  entertained  on  this  subject,  it  may  be 
thought  best  to  modify  that  section  of  the  school-laws,  which  de- 
signates the  school-age  as  from  four  to  sixteen,  and  fix  it  at  from 
six  to  eighteen ;  and  possibly  in  the  more  advanced  ages  to  come, 
from  eight  to  twenty. 

In  my  official  intercourse  with  School  District  Committees,  and 
other  persons  interested  in  education,  I  have  endeavored,  as  occa- 
sion has  offered,  to  counteract  the  false,  but  very  prevalent  idea, 
that  the  lowest  grade  of  teachers  will  do  for  the  little  children  in 
the  Primary  rooms.  A  more  pernicious  error  on  the  subject  of 
school  education  does  not  exist.  On  the  contrary,  these  rooms 
require  teachers  of  the  amplest  resources  and  richest  accomplish- 
ments. If  nothing  were  to  be  done  but  teach  the  children  the 
Alphabet  and  Primer,  the  case  would  be  widely  different.  But 
this  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  task  to  be  performed.  They 
are  to  be  entertained  and  amused.  Their  curiosity  is  to  be  awa- 
kened, their  interest  excited,  and  their  attention  fixed,  or  but  little 
can  be  done  toward  their  improvement.  It  is  a  double  wrong  to 
send  little  children  to  school,  to  sit  out  the  long  and  wearisome 
hours,  under  a  teacher  who  has  no  love  for  them,  and  no  ability  or 
tact  to  minister  to  their  budding  capacities,  and  turn  the  prison  of 
the  school-room  into  a  paradise.  Her  task  is  not  to  hear  lessons 
out  of  certain  text-books,  but  to  make  lessons  for  her  pupils,  and 
then  recite  them  so  clearly  and  in  a  manner  so  interesting  to  the 
little  listeners,  that  their  minds  will  be  absorbed  and  quickened  to 
a  thrifty  growth.  She  must  be  sun  and  shower  to  the  garden  of 
buds  and  blossoms  around  her,  and  suffer  no  one  to  droop  for  lack 
of  its  appropriate  nourishment.  From  the  time  of  her  entrance 
into  the  school-room  until  she  closes  it  at  night,  she  must  be  the 
best  style  of  a  '^  wide  awake,"  and  constantly  on  the  alert  to  find 
ways  and  means  to  entertain  and  instruct  the  craving  and  capri- 
cious group  around  her.  She  must  be  able  to  bring  out  of  the 
good  treasury  of  the  mind  good  things — things  new  and  old,  for 
their  amusement  and  profit,  being  as  it  has  been  truly  said  by  one 
who  had  had  experience,  *^a  sort  of  locomotive  patent-office,  full 
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of  all  manner  of  inventions.  The  young  love  novelty  as  much  as 
they  hate  routine.  To  secure  their  interest,  therefore,  one  must 
excite  their  astonishment  and  admiration  every  hour  of  every  day 
in  the  week,  with  some  new  thing  under  the  sun." 

Furthermore,  how  self-evidently  important  is  it  that  little  chil* 
dren,  just  stepping  upon  the  long  and  wearisome  journey  of  school- 
life,  should  have  the  best  possible  outset,  and  find  the  school-room, 
on  their  first  introduction,  a  pleasant  and  inviting  place  I  In  no  other 
respect  in  human  experience  are  the  beginnings  more  decisive  of 
future  progress  and  destiny.  If  the  child,  through  a  dull  and  un- 
sympathetic teacher,  finds  the  school  room  a  barren  and  repulsive 
place,  it  must  cast  a  blighting  shadow  over  its  future  course,  and 
task  the  efforts  and  ingenuity  of  subsequent  teachers  in  the  higher 
departments,  to  excite  in  his  mind  a  love  of  school,  and  fire  him 
with  emulation  and  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

NEW  HAVEN. 

Graded  Schools. — ^The  influence  of  the  High  school  over  the 
scholarship  and  general  proficiency  of  the  Graded  schools  is  too 
important  to  be  overlooked.  The  hope  of  promotion  is  a  main  in- 
centive to  exertion  among  our  scholars.  Why  should  this  motive 
pease  on  a  pupil's  admission  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
to  the  principaPs  room — a  period  of  life  when  the  connection  of 
chariacter  and  intelligence  with  success  in  the  world  rarely  presses 
with  much  weight  on  the  youthful  mind.  At  this  age,  the  honor- 
able ambition  of  being  admitted  to  the  High  school,  and  the  dread 
of  failing,  through  idleness  or  bad  conduct,  to  do  what  their  asso- 
ciates have  done,  is  a  stronger  motive  to  exertion  than  can  be  found 
in  any  consideration  of  those  ultimate  ends  of  instruction  which 
are  so  familiar  to  the  minds  of  parents.  Such,  in  fact,  has  been 
the  influence  of  the  High  school  over  the  rooms  taught  by  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  Graded  schools.  During  the  past  year,  it  has  been 
obvious  to  the  Acting  Superintendent  how  much  the  proficiency 
of  their  pupils  in  knowledge  and  their  enthusiasm  in  study  has 
been  promoted  by  the  hope  of  admission  to  the  High  school.  The 
rejection  of  one  quarter  of  those  who  were  examined,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  incomplete  preparation,  will,  probably,  serve  as  an 
increased  stimulus  to  exertion  to  those  who  will  be  the  candidates 
another  year  for  this  promotion. 
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From  the  first  entrance  of  a  child  into  our  public  schools  to  his 
admission  to  the  most  advanced  class  of  the  High  school,  each  pu- 
pil is  under  the  influence  of  the  hope  of  promotion,  and  this  hope 
increases  as  the  character  of  the  pupil  becomes  sufficiently  matured 
for  him  to  appreciate  the  real  ends  for  which  instruction  is  given. 
The  good  effect  of  this  system  of  promotion,  fmperfectly  as  it  has 
as  yet  been  carried  out,  is  seen  in  the  superior  improvement  which 
is  made  by  the  scholars  in  our  Graded  schools,  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  pupils  in  the  special  schools.  The  progress  of  the  pu- 
pils the  past  year  in  nearly  all  the  graded  rooms  of  the  district, 
has  been  both  creditable  to  the  teachers  and  satisfactory  to  the 
Board.  Some  changes  have  been  made  during  the  year  among 
the  instructors  in  these  schools,  arising  chiefly  from  HI  health  ;  but 
the  number  of  those  who  have  been  re-employed  for  the  coming 
year  is  unprecedentedly  large. 

NEWTOWN. 

Fbee  Schools. — We  are  of  the  opinion  that,  were  the  schools 
yree,  they  would  be  in  a  better  condition  and  under  better  manage- 
ment.  As  at  present  they  are  in  a  sort  of  mongrel  condition,  and 
between  two  almost  antagonistic  powers  of  equal  force,  are  at  a 
stand.  The  present  number  of  children  in  the  town  is  eight  hun- 
dred, and  of  this  number  less  than  one  half  are  in  daily  attendance, 
and  many  of  these  are  very  irregular.  The  parents  who  send 
have,  or  at  least  manifest,  no  interelt  in  the  schools,  and  the  in- 
stances of  a  parent's  visiting  a  school  are  very  rare.  The  only 
persons  who  approach  the  schools  are  the  Visitors,  except  some- 
times the  District  Committee  may  enter  to  see  that  the  supply  of 
fuel  is  exhausted,  or  to  tell  the  teacher  of  some  who  find  fault  with 
the  management  of  the  school. 

STAMFORD. 

Text-Books. — Already  a  thorough  uniformity  in  reading  and 
arithmetical  text-books  has  been  established  by  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation. This  has  been  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  cause 
for  disaffection  or  dissatisfaction  upon  the  part  of  parents  and 
teachers,  and  we  are  happy  to  believe  that  the  action  of  the  Board 
in  reference  to  this  matter  has  been  sustained  by,  and  met  the 
earnest  approval,  of  all  who  have  an  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
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edacation,  and  especiallj  from  those  who  have  known  by  experi- 
ence the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  under  which  the  teacher 
labors  who  has  to  contend  with  evils  resulting  from  a  mnltiplicitj 
of  text-books. 

•    SOUTH  WINDSOR. 

Small  Districts. — We  have  still  some  very  smciU  districts  nom- 
bering  so  few  scholars  as  make  the  schools  of  but  little  interest. 
In  one  district  only  thirteen  were  registered  in  winter,  and  the  same 
number  in  summer.  In  another  there  were  only  four  in  winter, 
and  three  in  summer.  These  numbers  are  surely  too  small  to  give 
interest  to  the  teacher,  or  to  awaken  emulation  in  the  pupils.  The 
population  of  these  districts  is  scattered,  and  it  is  but  just  to  say 
they  encounter  difficulties  unknown  to  villages  and  thickly  settled 
towns.  Yet  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  make  some  sacrifice  of 
convenience,  and  unite  the  adjoining  districts. 

WEST  HARTFORD. 

Free  Schools. — ^In  the  only  one  of  our  districts  where  tuition 
bills  are  relied  on,  in  part,  for  the  support  of  the  school,  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  children  who  do  not  attend  school  at  all,  on  ac- 
count of  the  real  or  fancied  inability  of  the  parents  to  pay  the  bills. 
This  ought  not  to  be.  Should  not  a  law  be  enacted  by  our  State 
Legislature  making  it  the  duty  either  of  the  towns  or  the  school 
districts  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  by  tax,  which,  added  to  the  div- 
idends from  the  several  public  funds,  should  make  all  our  public 
schools  in  reality  ^ec  schools, — alike  free  to  the  poor  and  the  rich. 


Normal  School. 


CANTERBURY. 


Our  State  Normal  School  furnishes  excellent  facilities  for  all 
who  wish  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  work  of  teaching.  It 
would  be  well  if  all  who  have  taught  for  the  first,  or  even  the  tlurd 
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term,  the  past  year,  were  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of 
this  school  before  teaching  again.  By  some,  we  know,  that  insti- 
tution seems  to  be  a  needless  expense  to  the  State.  Let  such  esti- 
mate the  worth  to  this  town  of  the  influence  and  labors  of  Mr, 
Peck,  and  compare  the  same  with  what  the  Normal  school  has  cost, 
and  strike  the  balance.  Doubtless  we  should  admit  ourselves 
largely  in  debt  to  that  school.  But  aside  from  this,  the  general 
influence  of  that  institution,  in  elevating  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion for  teachers,  and  in  keeping  alive  the  public  interest  in  com- 
mon schools,  is  a  rich  compensation  for  all  it  has  cost  the  State. 

POMFRET. 

It  would  prove  of  great  advantage  to  teachers  if  they  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  State  Normal  schooL 
There  teachers  are  well  taught,  and  successfully  trained  for  their 
great  and  noble  work  of  instructing  the  young.  There  they  are 
taught  how  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  things  taught  in  our  com- 
mon schools,  to  the  comprehension  of  children.  A  teacher  from 
the  Normal  school,  other  things  being  equal,  will  have  more  expe- 
dients for  interesting  and  instructing  scholars.  Hence  it  is  desir- 
able for  teachers  to  attend,  and  graduate,  if  possible,  at  that  in- 
stitution. 

WALLINGFORD. 

We  have  observed  that  those  teachers  who  have  received  a  tho- 
rough training  at  the  State  ^  Normal  school  are  in  many  respects 
specially  qualified  for  their  work.  We  feel  that  the  teacher  needs 
a  special  and  thorough  preparation  for  his  work,  as  much  as  do 
the  lawyer  and  physician. 

We  therefore  sincerely  hope  that  all  teachers  will,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  Normal  school 
and  Teachers'  Institutes.  We  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  have 
good  schools  without  good  teachers ;  and  we  hope  to  see  the  stand- 
ard of  qualification  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  constantly  rising. 

WARREN. 

But  two  of  our  schools,  the  past  year,  have  been  taught  by 
those  who  have  received  the  benefits  of  the  Normal  school,  and 
with  these  two,  the  result  has  been  very  gratifying. 
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Obstacles  to  the  success  of  Common  Schools. 

HUNTINGTON. 

While  in  most  of  our  schools  we  have  found  a  fair  degree  of 
improYement,  it  lias  not  been  so  great  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 
Some  of  the  hindrances  to  the  greater  usefulness  of  the  schools  are : 

1st.  The  want  of  more  thorough  practical  teachers. 

2d.  The  frequent  change  of  teachers,  which  I  find  in  most  dis- 
tricts takes  place  every  term,  and  sometimes  oftener.  But  if  ef- 
ficient teachers  are  obtained  and  retained,  much  is  lost  for  want  of 
codperation  with  teacher,  by  parents  and  guardians,  for  tardiness 
and  irregularity  are  evils  that  cannot  be  remedied  by  the  teacher 
unaided  by  the  parents. 

3d.  The  want  of  public  interest  in  the  cause  of  education, 
think  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  our  shrewd,  close,  calculating 
inhabitants  seem  to  be  so  indifferent  to  the  outlay  of  the  money 
and  time  as  in  this  one  subject.  For  after  fingering,  directly  ot 
indirectly,  over  $2,246  out  of  their  pockets  during  the  past  year,  so 
little  interest  is  manifested  in  the  subject,  that  in  many  of  the  dis- 
tricts not  a  parent  has  taken  the  trouble  or  pleasure  to  visit  a 
school,  and  in  some  cases  the  district  committee  has  not  been  inside 
of  the  school-house  during  the  entire  year. 

LEDYARD. 

In  many  of  our  schools  the  attendance  has  been  more  unsteady 
and  irregular  than  it  should  have  been.  Some  parents  seem  deter- 
mined to  keep  their  children  in  a  state  of  backwardness  by  keep- 
ing them  at  home  when  they  might  as  well  be  in  school  steadily  as 
others.  Some  do  not  send  to  the  summer  schools  at  all,  though 
having  children  of  an  age  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  schools. 
We  notice  that  the  pupils  who  attended  the  summer  schools  are 
altogether  the  most  forward  in  the  winter  schools.  Our  summer 
schools  are  as  beneficial  and  meritorious  as  the  winter  schools  are ; 
and  as  the  law  requires  six  months  of  school  in  a  year,  all  who  send 
to  the  winter  schools  have  an  interest  iii  the  summer  schools  also, 
inasmuch  as  they  become  necessary,  however  small,  to  enable  the 
district  to  draw  its  share  of  the  public  money. 
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Bat  notwithstanding  these  hindrances,  we  think  our  schools  are 
gradually  improving,  and  have  been  more  successful  than  usual  the 
past  year,  and  stand  on  higher  ground  than  at  the  close  of  any 
previous  year. 

WARREN. 

We.  regret  to  say  that  parents  seldom  meet  their  children  in 
school,  during  the  regular  school  exercises,  some  exhibitory  exer- 
cises being  necessary  to  bring  them  out ;  consequently  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  condition  of  the  school,  or  the  real  advancement 
of  their  children,  is  of  a  hearsay  kind.  In  our  principal  school  we 
cannot  ascertain  that  a  visit  has  been  made  by  a  parent  or  guardian 
during  the  term.  The  standard  of  qualifications  in  teachers  we 
have  not  been  able  to  raise  very  high,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
compensation  paid  for  services  in  the  small  districts  will  not  com- 
mand the  highest  talent. 

WOODBURY- 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  successful  progression  of  our 
schools  are : 

Indifference  of  parents  and  guardians. 

Parsimony. 

Employment  of  a  low  grade  of  teachers, — with  a  few  exceptions. 

Frequent  change  of  teachers. 

Irregular  and  tardy  attendance;  all  of  which  obstacles,  the 
Board  are  laboring  industriously,  "  in  season  and  out  of  season," 
to  remove,  cherishing  the  belief  that  they  will  ultimately  be  suc- 
cessful. 


School  Houses. 

NEW  HARTFORD. 

Repairs  and  improvements  in  school-houses  have  not  been  made 
very  extensively  during  the  past  year.  Those  which  were  pre- 
viously in  very  good  order,  are  still  kept  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. Others  previously  in  tolerable  repair,  have  not  deteriorated 
much.    Those  which  are  in  bad  condition, —  and  we  regret  to  say 
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that  there  are  a  few  such  yet  remaining, — ^have  rather  advanced  in 
their  progress  towards  dilapidation.  In  some  of  them  the  plas- 
tering has  begun  to  fall  from  the  ceiling,  the  floors  allow  too  much 
ventilation  for  the  feet,  and  the  sides  have  begun  to  take  leave  of 
the  frame  of  the  building.  It  is  hoped  that  districts  where  these 
defects  are  to  be  found,  will  remedy  them  speedily. 

REDDING. 

During  the  year  one  new  school-house  has  been  erected  on  Red- 
ding Ridge,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  commencement 
of  the  winter  term.  The  structure  is  a  very  creditable  one  to  the 
district, — is  provided  with  ample  grounds  for  the  comfort  and 
amusement  of  the  pupils.  It  is,  in  every  respect,  a  great  advance 
upon  the  old  "  cumberers  of  the  highway,"  and  the  Visitors  will 
not  rest  satisfied  until  they  see  this  good  example  followed  in 
other  districts  where  suitable  buildings  have  not  yet  been  erected. 

SALEM. 

We  have  too  many  old  and  dilapidated  "  shanties"  that  receive 
the  nomenclature  of  school-houses ;  a  few  are  decent,  but  some 
would  not  be  permitted  for  a  thrifly  farmer's  stable.  Many  of 
them  stand  almost  in  the  highway,  without  any  out-houses,  and 
carved  most  unbecomingly  by  the  jack-knife.  Where  such  inde- 
cencies are  permitted,  it  argues  a  corrupt  and  vicious  mind,  and  a 
general  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  community  in  which  they  are 
tolerated. 

WESTBROOK. 

Of  our  seven  school-houses  there  can  be  no  hesitancy  in  pro- 
nouncing one  of  them,  that  in  the  South  East  district,  a  decidedly 
good  one ;  and  it  would  be  equally  safe  to  say  of  another,  that  in 
the  Hayden  district,  that  it  is  in  a  bad  condition.  Of  the  five 
other  school-houses  I  cannot  conscientiously  say  that  any  one  of 
them  is  strictly  in  "  a  good  condition," — neither  am  I  prepared  to 
class  them  in  ^^  a  bad  condition."  JExtemdUy  most  of  them  ap- 
pear well  enough,  while  their  interior  arrangements  are  decidedly 
objectionable.  Some  are  so  badly  constructed,  and  so  inconven- 
ient, that  instead  of  being  pleasant  and  attractive,  as  eveiy  school- 


room  should  be,  they  are  forbidding  and  repulsive,  and  must  be 
physically  injurious  to  the  little  ones  who  are  daily  confined  for 
several  hours  within  their  walls. 


Teachers. 

FARMINGTON. 


With  scarcely  an  exception  our  teachers  have  been  willing  to 
labor,  and  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
them.  Many  are  the  trials,  and  often  thankless  are  the  toils  of 
the  school  teacher,  but  any  failure  of  success  in  the  schools  of  the 
past  year  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  deficiency  of  interest,  or 
lack  of  endeavor  on  the  part  of  our  teachers.  Inexperience  has 
prevented  complete  success  in  some  cases,  but  want  of  cordial  sup- 
port from  fathers  and  mothers  has  hindered  much  more.  The  ef- 
ficiency of  some  of  our  schools  has  been  seriously  crippled  by  con- 
stant change  of  teachers  with  every  new  term  of  school.  Yet 
there  appears  to  be  a  growth  of  right  opinion  on  this  point,  and 
in  several  districts  there  is  an  effort  to  remedy  this  evil. 

GLASTENBURY. 

We  have  had  one  very  good^  one  good,  and  others /air  or  quite 
ordinary.  On  an  average  they  have  hardly  reached  a  medium  de- 
gree of  excellence  according  to  what  we  suppose  may  be  the  com- 
mon standard  in  the  State.  One  reason  for  this  may  be  in  the  want 
of  sufficient  encouragement  and  support  for  teachers.  Most  of  the 
schools  are  comparatively  small,  and  without  some  extra  effort  and 
expense  cannot  offer  the  wages  which  thoroughly  trained  and  ex- 
perienced teachers  are  able  to  command.  There  is  not  that  degree 
of  interest  manifested  by  parents  and  guardians  which  their  im- 
portance and  prosperity  demand. 

We  feel  the  need  of  a  more  thoroughly  trained  and  efficient  class 
of  teachers.  Our  teachers  do  not  drill  their  scholars  in  the  first 
principles,  and  great  outlines  and  fundamental  elements  of  all  learn- 
ing,  as  thoroughly  as  is  necessary  to  the  greatest  efficiency  and  suc- 
cess.   We  fear  they  do  not  see  the  force  of  these  things  sufficiently 
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themselves.  They  do  not  see  how  much  is  comprehended  in  the 
simplest  statements  and  propositions.  If  thej  did,  they  would  not 
rush  along  and  hurry  the  pupils  over  the  surface,  without  pausing 
to  illustrate  and  enforce  what  is  already  in  hand. 

HAMDEN. 

Our  general  impression  with  regard  to  our  schools  for  the  past 
year  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  We  think  that  they  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  schools  of  former  years.  They  are  im- 
doubtedly  of  great  and  inestimable  value  as  they  are,  but  they  are 
capable  of  much  improvement.  They  need  to  be  improved.  They 
are  not  all  alike.  In  spme,  there  is  not  only  order,  but  there  is  also 
life  and  interest.  In  others,  there  is  comparatively  but  little. 
What  makes  the  difference  ?  What  makes  one  school  superior  to 
another  ?  It  is  principally  the  teacher.  Some  of  our  teachers  have 
been  persons  of  skill  and  experience  in  their  profession.  They 
have  governed  their  schools  with  judgment.  They  have  taught 
thoroughly.  The  children  have  understood  what  they  studied, 
and  have  felt,  at  least,  some  interest  in  it.  But  others  have  not 
been  so  well  qualified  for  their  work,  and,  consequently,  have  not 
been  so  successful.  What  we  need  for  the  improvement  of  our 
schools  is,  first  of  all,  a  supply  of  good  teachers,  and  therefore  we 
regard  the  Normal  school  as  of  very  great  importance.  In  summer 
all  our  teachers  were  females,  and  all  but  two  in  winter.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing  our  female  teachers  are  most  successful  in  winter  as  well 
as  in  summer. 

NEWTOWN. 

Our  schools  are  intrusted  to  the  care  of  teachers  who  are  en- 
tirely too  young.  The  average  age  of  our  teachers  has  been  about 
sixteen  years.  Teachers  thus  young  and  inexperienced,  are  pla- 
ced over  our  schools,  in  which  are  some  pupils  quite  as  old,  sim- 
ply because  they  can  be  procured  cheap.  They  pass  an  examina- 
tion, but  something  more  is  requisite  to  make  a  successful  teacher 
than  the  amount  of  knowledge  the  law  requires.  These  teachers 
do  as  well  as  they  can,  but  the  dignity,  judgment  and  force  of 
character  that  are  required  to  enforce  obedience,  or  preserve  or- 
der, are  wanting, — and  without  them,  a  school  must  fail. 
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ORANGE. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  schools  are  so  far  from  securing 
the  great  advantages  which  are  evidently  within  their  reach.    This 
is  owing  mostly  to  one  great  deficiency  on  the  part  of  their  in- 
structors, namely:  ^^They  are  themselves  not  sufficiently  instruct- 
ed."   How  then  can  they  impart  to  others  that  which  they  have 
never  learned  themselves  ?    In  too  many  instances  those  examin- 
ing are  obliged  carefully  to  refrain  from  such  inquiries  as  are  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has  the  requisite  literary 
qualification,  in  view  of  the  fact,  at  the  conmiencement  quite  ap- 
parent, that  he  will,  in  the  end,  be  found  deficient.     But,  it  may 
be  asked,  "  why  not  reject  until  you  find  the  one  who  answers  the 
requisitions  of  '  The  Law '  ?"    Because  the  purse  of  the  district 
makes  a  dead  letter  of  "  The  Law."    Where  would  be  the  use  of 
this  rejection  when  you  knew  that  the  smallness  of  the  isum  paid 
as  compensation,  is  only  large  enough  to  bring  you  to  another  as 
poorly  qualified  as  he.    Plainly  Connecticut  cannot  obtain  a  good 
teacher  for  twenty,  or  fifteen,  or  even  ten  doUars  a  month,  when 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  will  give  that  same  man  thirty  or 
twenty-five  dollars.    In  these  days,  it  is  with  mind  as  with  the  pro- 
duce of  a  farm, — ^the  best  will  command,  at  least,  the  market  price 

POMFRET. 

The  teachers  employed  in  our  winter  schools  were  a  noble  band 
of  instructors.  As  a  whole  I  have  never  known  a  better  class  of 
teachers  in  this  town.  Without  exception  they  were  experienced 
teachers,  who  knew  how  to  impart  instruction.  As  a  natural  con- 
sequence, our  schools  enjoyed  last  winter  a  good  degree  of  har- 
mony and  prosperity.  There  was  no  serious  disturbance,  nor  dis- 
satisfaction with  any  of  the  teachers. 

The  fact  that  our  schools  were  thus  favored,  reflects  credit  upon 
school  committees.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  less  care  was  mani- 
fested in  the  selection  of  teachers  for  our  summer  schools.  Con- 
sequently, as  a  whole,  our  summer  schools  were  not  as  successful 
sis  the  winter  schools,  though  most  of  the  teachers  were  excellent. 
If  we  would  have  good  schools,  we  must  obtain  good  teachers,  pay 
them  well  and  treat  them  well. 

6 
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PRESTON. 

Oenerallj  speaking,  the  schools  of  the  town,  for  the  past  year, 
hare  been  under  the  management  and  tuition  of  fidthfol  and  c<Hn- 
petent  teachers,  and  the  progress  and  general  improvement  of  the 
scholars  in^  the  yarions  branches  taught,  haye  frequently  merited 
and  reoeiyed  the  hearty  approval  of  the  Visitor.  In  saying  this, 
however,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  all  have 
made  equal,  or  even  satisfiictory,  improvement ;  for  facts  would  not 
warrant  such  a  conclusion. 

While  I  am  confident  that  with  some  of  our  teachers  there  is 
not  that  devotion  to  the  welfiure  of  the  schools  under  their  charge 
which  the  great  importance  of  the  work  committed  to  their  hands 
demands,  there  are  causes[constantly  operating  to  diminish  the  zeal 
and  efficiency  of  teachers,  for  which  parents  alone  are  responsible- 

Pair«nts  may  not  be  aware  of  the  influence  which  their  neglect 
and  seeming  indifference  exerts ;  doubtless  many  of  them  have  not 
consulted  their  duty  in  regard  to  it  at  all ;  but  whether  they  know 
it  or  not,  their  continual  absence  from  the  school-room,  their  neg- 
lect to  seek  an  acquwitance  with  the  teachers  of  their  children, 
and  every  act  of  theirs  which  tends  to  show  a  lack  of  interest  in 
the  schools,  places  obstacles  in  their  path,  which  annoy  and  discour- 
age them,  and  which  tend  to  make  them  feel  comparatively  indif- 
ferent  to  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Some  teachers  toil 
on  with  a  firm  resolution  to  do  their  work  faithfully,  regardless  of 
all  external  circumstances — others  do  not.  The  teachers  employed 
the  past  year  have  generally  passed  creditable  examinations  in  the 
branches  prescribed  by  law.  The  most  common  failure  arises  from 
want  of  skill  in  the  government  of  the  schools ;  every  one  who  has 
any  correct  knowledge  in  relation  to  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  knows 
full  well,  that  no  school  can  be  a  good  school  unless  order  be  es- 
tablished, and  a  correct  system  be  adopted  and  carried  out.  No 
teacher  can  be  considered  a  good  teticher  who  does  not  feel  the 
responsibility  he  has  taken  upon  himself,  and  has  not  the  requisite 
qualifications  for  establishing  good  order. 

SOUTH  WINDSOR. 

Of  the  teachers  employed,  all  but  five  have  been  females,  and 
those  five  were  in  the  winter  schools.  If  we  make  any  diistinc- 
tion,  the  schools  in  charge  of  female  teachers  compare  &vorably 
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with  those  taught  by  males, — ^and  in  fact  our  best  schools  have 
been  under  the  care  of  female  teachers. 

SCOTLAND. 

There  is  a  lurking  disposition  in  some,  though  the  nimiber  is 
small,  to  find  fault  with  the  teacher  if  he  is  thorough  and  earnest, 
and  endeavors  to  maintain  discipline  and  order^  while  if  he  is  easy 
.  and  careless,  they  like  him  the  better.  This  estimation  of  the  qual- 
ities of  a  teacher  is  destructive  to  any  school,  and  pernicious  to 
the  scholars,  as  the  appearance  of  such  children  of  such  parents  in 
the  school  fully  testify.  A  competent  teacher  should  be  sustained 
by  all,  and  incompetent  ones  we  do  not  want. 

In  general  our  teachers  have  been  competent  and  efficient.  They 
have  devoted  themselves  to  their  calling,  and  have  endeavored  per- 
manently to  advance  their  scholars  in  their  studies.  Most  of  them 
have  succeeded  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  committee  and  of 
parents. 

STAFFORD. 

In  examining  teachers  we  have  found,  on  the  part  of  male  teach- 
ers particularly,  a  very  great  lack  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  several  branches  taught  in  our  common  schools.  Fe- 
male teachers  are,  as  a  general  thing,  better  acquainted  with  the 
elements  of  an  English  Education,  and  many  of  them  are  not  re- 
quired actually  to  teach  anything  beyond  the  bare  elements  of  the 
several  branches.  Consequently  we  have  been  much  tfned  and 
troubled  in  examining  candidates  for  our  winter  schools.  In  some 
of  our  small  and  sparsely  populated  districts,  a  female  teacher 
could  not  /'  board  round  "  because  of  the  distance.  The  price  paid 
wiU  not  remunerate  the  services  of  a  good  teacher,  and  hence  we 
are  obliged  to  approbate  some  whose  acquirements  are  very  slen- 
der. We  think  the  teachers  employed  this  year  are  not  inferior  to 
those  of  former  years,  but  a  more  careful  examination  has  disclosed 
most  astonishing  deficiencies.  How  our  small  districts  are  to  be 
supplied  with  good  teachers  is  a  problem  that  yet  remains  unsolved. 

WATERFORD. 

Our  schools,  during  the  past  year,  have  done  better  as  a  whole 
than  in  the  year  previous.  This  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  large  pro- 
portion of  good  teachers  employed. 
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In  a  few  instances  in' which  poor  teachers  were  employed,  little 
progress  has  been  made,  and  the  children  have  not  received  an 
equivalent  for  the  money  paid.  While  we  give  great  praise  to 
some  of  the  committees  for  their  prudence  in  selecting  teachers, 
we  feel  it  our  duty  to  censure  the  carelessness  and  haste  of  others. 

WESTBROOK. 

A  conviction  of  the  importance  of  securing  a  properly  qualified 
corps  of  teachers  for  our  schools,  led  to  a  careful  examination  ot 
such  candidates  as  were  presented  by  the  district  committees,  and 
I  am  happy  to  believe  that  the  schools  of  both  the  winter  and 
summer  terms  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  well  conducted,  and 
it  is  thought,  have  been  as  prosperous  as  in  preceding  years.  The 
real  fitness  of  a  teacher  for  his  work  cannot  be  fully  ascertained  by 
the  ordinary  examination  of  a  candidate,  for  it  has  often  happened 
that  one  who  has  passed  a  highly  satisfiictory  examination  before 
a  committee,  has  signally  failed  in  the  prtzctical  business  of  the 
school  room.  The  teacher  should  know  not  only  what  to  teach, 
but  how  to  teach.  He  should  not  only  possess  the  requisite  intel- 
lectual culture,  but  should  also  have  learned  the  best  modes  of 
giving  instruction^  and  the  wisest  and  fittest  methods  of  managing 
and  governing  a  school.  Hence  it  is  important  that  district  com,' 
mittees  shall  uae  proper  care  and  caution  in  the  selection  of  teach- 
ers, and  when  one  is  found  who  proves  to  be  competent  and  suc- 
cessful, he  should,  if  possible,  be  retained  in  the  same  school. 

WEST  HARTFORD. 

It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  say  that  the  several  districts  have 
been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  competent 
and  faithful  teachers,  and  that  our  schools  have  been,  probably,  as 
well  managed  as  those  in  any  other  town.  It  is  gratifying  to  ob- 
serve that  a  healthful  progress  has  been  made  within  the  last  few 
years,  both  in  the  discipline  of  the  schools  and  in  the  methods  of 
teaching.  Indeed,  if  in  one  or  two  of  our  schools  a  little  more  at- 
tention were  paid  to  quietness  and  good  order,  we  scarcely  know 
what  more  there  could  be  to  desire  in  the  matter  of  discipline  and 
instruction. 

Very  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  winter  schools,  most 
of  the  teachers  began  to  hold  meetings,  in  connection  with  the 
Acting  Visitor,  for  mutual  consultation  and  improvement.    These 
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meetings  were  continued  daring  the  winter,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  cause  of  Common  School  Education  received  not  a  little  ben- 
efit from  them. 

WINDSOR. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  among  parents  and  School  Com- 
mittees of  the  necessity  of  elevating  the  standard  of  qualifications 
for  teachers.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  district  committees 
for  the  past  year  have  been  careful  in  the  selection  of  teachers, 
and  the  number  who  are  properly  qualified  is  on  the  increase. 


B. 

SCHOOL  LIBfiARIES. 


CIRCULAR. 


The  school  law  provides  for  the  payment  from  the  State  Treasury, 
of  money  to  school  districts,  for  library  purposes,  on  the  following 
conditions : 

Every  district  in  the  State  which  shall  raise  ten  dollars,  by  tax  or  sub- 
scription, for  the  school  library,  or  for  philosophical  and  chemical  appa- 
ratus, is  entitled  to  ten  dollars  from  the  State  the  first  year,  and  five 
dollars  annually,  afterward,  upon  condition  that  a  like  sum  be  raised  for 
the  same  purpose.  * 

Districts  that  would  avail  themselves  of  this  ofier  from  the  State, 
must  actually  raise  the  amount  required,  either  by  a  district  tax  or  by 
subscription,  and  send  a  certificate  of  the  fact  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  New  Britain,  who  will  draw  an  order  for  the  same, 

FORM  OF  CERTIFICATE  FOR  FIRST  INSTALLMENT. 

(Name  op  Town  an^d  Date.) 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 
This  is  to  certify  that  *  District  has 

raised  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  a  School  Library, 

By  subscription,        ---.---J 
By  taxation, 

Amount, i 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  School  law  you  are  requested 
to  forward  your  order  to  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  sum  of  ten  dollars, 
to  be  expended  in  like  manner. 

(Signed,  The  Committee^  or  the  Chairman  thereof.) 

FORM  OF  CERTIFICATE  FOR  SECOND  INSTALLMENT. 

(Namb  of  Town  and  Date.) 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

This  is  to  certify,  That  the  first  installment  of  ten  dollars,  received  by 

School  District  from  the  State  Treasury,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  School  Library,  was  duly  expended  for  books,  approved  by 
the  School  Visitors  of  this  town. 
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An  additional  Bum  of  {at  least  five)  dollan  has  been  raised  {by  nf6- 
seription  or  taxation)  for  a  similar  purpose  this  year,  and  you  are  re* 
quested  to  forward  your  order  to  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  sum  of  five 
dollars,  to  be  expended  in  like  manner. 

The  form  for  the  third  and  future  installments  should  be  similar,  ex- 
cept instead  of  ''first  installment  of  ten  dollars,"  should  read  '* second," 
or  '*  third,"  &c^  "  installments  of  five  dollars." 

The  law  requires  that  the  books  selected  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Visitors  for  each  town. 

FORM  OP  CERTIFICATE  OF  APPROVAL  BY  SCHOOL  VISITORS. 

(Town.    Date.) 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  Board  of  School  Visitors  of  the  town  of 

,  approve  of  the  purchase  by 
school  District  of  said  town,  for  a  School  Library,  the  sets  in  the  cat- 
alogue recommended  by  the  State  Superintendent,  numbered 

,  the  volumes  in  said  catalogue  numbered 
the  following  books,  viz, :  (Here  the  Titles.) 

(Signed  by  majority  of  Board^ 

Acting  Visitor^  or  both  of  them^) 

The  Board  of  each  town  are  also  required  to  make  proper  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  management,  use  and  safe  keeping  of  such  libraries. 


B. 

SCHOOL  LIBfiARIES. 


CIRCULAR. 


The  school  law  provides  for  the  payment  from  the  State  Treasury, 
of  money  to  school  districts,  for  library  purposes,  on  the  following 
conditions : 

Every  district  in  the  State  which  shall  raise  ten  dollars,  by  tax  or  sub- 
scription, for  the  school  library,  or  for  philosophical  and  chemical  appa- 
ratus, is  entitled  to  ten  dollars  from  the  State  the  first  year,  and  five 
dollars  annually,  afterward,  upon  condition  that  a  like  sum  be  raised  for 
the  same  purpose.  * 

Districts  that  would  avail  themselves  of  this  offer  from  the  State, 
must  actually  raise  the  amount  required,  either  by  a  district  tax  or  by 
subscription,  and  send  a  certificate  of  the  fact  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  New  Britain,  who  will  draw  an  order  for  the  same, 

FORM  OP  CERTIFICATE  FOR  FIRST  INSTALLMENT. 

(Name  op  Town  an^d  Date.) 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 
This  is  to  certify  that  '  District  has 

raised  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  a  School  Library, 

By  subscription, t 

By  taxation, 

Amount, $ 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  School  law  you  are  requested 
to  forward  your  order  to  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  sum  of  ten  dollars, 
to  be  expended  in  like  manner. 

(Signed,  The  Committee^  or  the  Chairman  thereof,) 

FORM  OF  CERTIFICATE  FOR  SECOND  INSTALLMENT. 

(Namb  of  Town  and  Date.) 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

This  is  to  certify,  That  the  first  installment  of  ten  dollars,  received  by 

School  District  from  the  State  Treasury,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  School  Library,  was  duly  expended  for  books,  approved  by 
the  School  Visitors  of  this  town. 
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An  additional  Bum  of  {at  least  five)  dollars  has  been  raised  (&y  sub- 
scription or  taxation)  for  a  similar  purpose  tbis  year,  and  you  are  re- 
quested to  forward  your  order  to  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  sum  of  five 
dollars,  to  be  expended  in  like  manner. 

The  form  for  the  third  and  future  installments  should  be  similar,  ex- 
cept instead  of  ''first  installment  of  ten  dollars,"  should  read  '' second,*' 
or  "  third,"  <kc,,  "  installments  of  five  dollars." 

The  law  requires  that  the  books  selected  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Visitors  for  each  town. 

FORM  OP  CERTIFICATE  OF  APPROVAL  BY  SCHOOL  VISITORS. 

(Town.    Date.) 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  Board  of  School  Visitors  of  the  town  of 

,  approve  of  the  purchase  by 
school  District  of  said  town,  for  a  School  Library,  the  sets  in  the  cat- 
alogue recommended  by  the  State  Superintendent,  numbered 

,  the  volumes  in  said  catalogue  numbered 
the  following  books,  viz. :  (Here  the  Titles.) 

(Signed  by  majority  of  Board, 

Acting  Visitor,  or  both  of  themj) 

The  Board  of  each  town  are  also  required  to  make  proper  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  management,  use  and  safe  keeping  of  such  libraries. 


c. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


CIRCULAR. 


The  following  from  the  circular  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Normal  School, 
gives  tbe  condition  of  admittance  to  that  institution. 

Any  person,  either  male  or  female,  may  apply  to  the  School  Visitors 
of  any  town  for  admission  to  the  school,  by  making  a  written  declara- 
tion that  *'  his  [or  her]  object  in  so  applying  is  to  qualify  himself  [or 
herself]  for  the  employment  of  a  common  school  teacher,  and  that  it  is 
his  [or  her]  intention  to  engage  in  that  employment  in  this  State.*' 

FORM  OF  APPLIGATION. 

[Date.] 
To  the  School  Visitors  of 

I  hereby  respectfully  signify  my  desire  to  procure  a  Certificate  of 
Recommendation  for  admission  to  the  State  Normal  School. 

And  I  hereby  declare  that  my  object  in  seeking  admission  to  the 

school  is  to  qualify  myself  for  the  employment  of  a  Common  School 

Teacher,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to  engage  in  that  employment  in 

this  State. 

[Signature.] 

The  School  Viutors  are  authorized  to  grant  a  Certificate  of  Admis- 
sion to  the  school,  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  found,  on  exam- 
ination by  them,  possessed  of  the  qualifications  required  of  teachers  of 
Common  Schools  in  this  State,  and  suitable  in  respect  to  age,  character, 
talents  and  attainments,  to  be  received  as  a  pupil  in  the  Normal  School. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  RECOMMENDATION. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  the  certificate  which  should  be  given  by 
School  Visitors  to  the  candidates  whom  they  recommend  for  admission. 

[Date.] 
This  isto  certify,  That, 
has  been  examined  by  lih»4Sehool  VtsHora  of 
S<tfiety  and  approved    as  possessed  of  the  qualifications  required  of 
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teachers  of  Common  Schools  in  this  State,  and  that  he  [or  she]  is  hereby 
recommended  by  the  osiiH^iiiLor^to  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  as  a  suitable  person,  by  his  [or  her]  age,  character,  talents  and 
attainments,  to  be  received  as  a  pupil  in  that  institution. 

[Signed  by  the  Chairman.] 

Applicants  duly  recommended  by  the  School  Visitors  can  forward 
their  certificates  directly  to  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  at  New 
Britain,  who  will  inform  them  of  the  time  when  they  must  report  them- 
selves to  any  vacant  places  in  the  school. 

Any  persons  once  regularly  admitted  to  the  school,  can  remain  con- 
nected with  the  same  for  three  years,  and  will  not  lose  their  places  by 
temporary  absence  in  teaching  Common  Schools  in  this  State ;  such  ex- 
perience, in  connection  with  the  instruction  of  the  institution,  being 
considered  a  desirable  part  of  a  teachers*  training. 

TERMS. 

.There  are  three  terms  in  the  year. 

The  Autumn  term  commences  the  third  Wednesday  in  September. 
The  Winter  Term  commences  on  the  second  day  of  January.  The 
Spring  Term  commences  on  the  Wednesday  following  the  third  Tuesday 
in  April. 

The  class  graduates  on  the  Wednesday  before  the  last  Thursday  but 
one  in  July, 


D. 


dBCULASS  TO  SCHOOL  OFFICEBS. 


The  following  blank  form  for  district  reports  was  issued  firom 
this  office  in  January  last,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  sent 
to  the  Acting  Visitors  of  the  different  towns  to  supply  all  the  dis- 
tricts in  the  State. 

TTiis  Report  is  to  be  made  to  the  Board  of  School  Visitors^  on 
or  be/ore  the  I5th  day  of  Sept.  1861. 

DISTRICT  COMMTTTEE'S  REPORT. 

Report  of  School  District,  No.  of  the  town  of 

for  the  year  ending  August  31st,  1861. 

Questions*  Answers. 

1.  Length  of  winter  term,  in  weeks.    . 

2.  Length  of  summer  term,  in  weeks. 

8.  Number  of  children  registered  in  winter,  boys. 

4.  Number  of  children  registered  in  winter,  girls. 

5.  Number  of  children  registered  in  summer,  boys. 

6.  Number  of  children  registered  in  summer,  girls. 

7.  Average  attendance  in  winter,  boys. 

8.  Average  attendance  in  winter,  girls. 
0.  Average  attendance  in  summer,  boys. 

10.  Average  attendance  in  summer,  girls. 

11.  Number  over  16  years  of  age  in  winter.     . 

12.  Number  over  16  years  of  age  in  summer.  . 

13.  Number  of  male  teachers  in  winter. 

14.  Number  of  female  teachers  in  winter. 

15.  Number  of  male  teachers  in  summer. 

16.  Number  of  female  teachers  in  summer. 

1 7.  Average  wages  of  male  teachers,  per  month,  includ- 

ing board.  .  -  .  . 

18.  Average  wages  of  female  teachers,  per  month,  in- 

cluding board. 
10.  Number  of  public  examinations.     • 
20.  Number  of  lectures  on  education.  . 
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Qtc€stion8.  Answers* 

21.  Number  of  visits  from  district  committee. 

22.  Number  of  visits  from  school  visitors. 

23.  Number  of  visits  from  others. 

24.  Amount  of  money  received  from  the  State  Fund. 
»25.  Amount  of  money  received  from  the  Town  De- 
posit Fund.  .... 

26.  Amount  of  money  received  from  the  town  tax. 

27.  Amount  of  money  received  from  district  tax. 

28.  Amount  of  money  received  for  tuition. 

29.  Amount  of  money  received  from  other  sources. 

30.  Amount  expended  for  new  school  houses,  or  for 

repairs.     .... 

31.  Amount  expended  for  apparatus.    . 

32.  Amount  expended  for  school  library. 

33.  Amount  expended  for  teachers'  salaries. 

34.  Amount  expended  for  other  purposes. 

35.  Number  of  volumes  in  library. 

36.  Number  of  pupils  in  reading. 

37.  Number  of  pupils  in  spelling. 

38.  Number  of  pupils  in  arithmetic. 
30.  Number  of  pupils  in  grammar. 

40.  Number  of  pupils  in  geography. 

41.  Number  of  pupils  in  history. 

42.  Number  of  pupils  in  book-keeping. 

43.  Number  of  pupils  in  composition. 

44.  Number  of  pupils  in  declamation. 

45.  Number  of  pupils  in  writing. 

46.  Number  of  pupils  in  drawing. 

47.  Number  of  pupils  in  algebra. 

48.  Number  in  each  of  other  branches. 

The  above  is  believed  to  be  a  correct  report  of  this  District. 

District  Committee. 
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Office  op  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
New  Britain,  January  1st,  1861. 

To  Committees  of  School  Districts : 

The  School  Laws  require  "that  the  committees  of  every  dis- 
trict shall,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  September  in  each  year, 
make  a  written  report  to  the  Board  of  School  Visitors."  This  re- 
port should  include  answers  to  the  inquiries  on  the  opposite  page, 
for  the  year  ending  August  31st,  1861. 
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The  School  Law,  Chapter  YI,  Section  2d,  also  provides  that  no 
district  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  its  share  of  public  money  from 
the  State  Treasury,  unless  such  report  shaU  have  been  made. 

The  questions  from  No.  36  to  No.  48,  may  be  answered  for  one 
term,  or  the  winter  schools  only,  except  in  cities  and  villages,  where 
the  answers  should  be  taken  for  the  term  in  which  there  is  the  lar- 
gest attendance. 

The  answers  to  a  part  of  the  questions  will  be  most  conven- 
iently obtained  while  the  schools  are  in  session.  The  blank  forms 
are  therefore  sent  so  as  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  be- 
fore the  winter  schools  close. 

The  District  Committee  will  please  preserve  this  blank  till  the 
8 1st  of  August,  when  the  answers  should  be  filled  out,  and  the  re- 
port transmitted  to  the  School  Visitors  of  the  town. 

DAVID  N.  CAMP, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 


SCHOOL  VISITORS'  RETUENS. 

The  following  blank  form  with  inquiries,  to  be  answered  by 
School  Visitors,  was  issued  in  January  last,  and  sent  to  School 
Visitors  with  the  forms  for  district  reports : 

CIRCULAR, 

AND  INQUIBIBS  BELATING  TO    COMMON   SCHOOLS,    TO   BE   ANSWEBED 

BT  SCHOOL  visrroBS. 

OpPICE  OP  SUPEBINTENDENT  OP  COMMON  SCHOOLS,  ) 

New  Beitain,  January  1,  1861.  ) 

To  the  Acting  School  Visitors^  or  the  Board  of  Education: 
Gentlemen  : 
You  are  respectfully  requested  to  answer  the  following  Inqui- 
ries, relative  to  Common  Schools,  and  forward  the  answers  to  this 
Office  in  the  accompanying  envelope,  on  or  before  the  8 1st  day  of 
October  next.  Many  of  the  facts  required  can  be  obtained  from 
the  reports  of  district  conmiittees,  which  are  required  by  law  to 
be  made  to  the  Board  of  School  Visitors  before  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember. 
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When  an  exact  answer  to  any  inqniry  cannot  be  given,  please 
give  an  approximate  one  and  mark  it  ''  estimated.'' 

In  replying  to  enquiries  18  and  19,  where  the  teacher  is  boarded 
by  the  district,  please  add  to  the  actual  wages  the  estimated  value 
of  board.  In  addition  to  the  answers  given  on  this  sheet,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  School  Visitors  will  make  out  a  full  connected  re- 
port of  the  condition  of  Common  Schools  as  required  by  Chapter 
y,  Section  3,  of  the  School  Laws  of  1856. 

DAVID  N.  CAMP, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Shools, 

Returns  respecting  the  Common  Schools  in  the  town  of 
for  the  year  ending  August  Zlst^  1861,  made  by 
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(DaJte) 

Questions, 

1.  Number  of  Districts. 

2.  Number  of  public  or  common  schools. 

3.  Average  length,  in  weeks,  of  winter  schools. 

4.  Average  length,  in  weeks,  of  smnmer  schools. 

5.  Number  of  boys  registered  in  wintei*. 

6.  Number  of  girls  registered  in  winter. 

7.  Number  of  boys  registered  in  summer. 

8.  Number  of  girls  registered  in  summer. 

9.  Average  attendance  of  boys  in  winter. 

10.  Average  attendance  of  girls  in  winter. 

11.  Average  attendance  of  boys  in  summer.     . 

12.  Average  attendance  of  girls  in  summer. 

13.  Number  of  pupils  over  sixteen  years  of  age, 

14.  Number  of  male  teachers  in  winter. 
16.  Number  of  male  teachers  in  summer. 

16.  Number  of  female  teachers  in  winter. 

17.  Number  of  female  teachers  in  summer. 

18.  Average  wages,  per  month,  of  male  teachers,  inclu 

ding  board. 

19.  Average  wages,  per  month,  of  female  teachers,  in- 

cluding board. 

20.  Number  of  teachers  who  have  taught  the  same 

school  two  or  more  successive  terms. 

21.  Number  of  teachers  who  have  attended  the  Nor 

mal  School.  .... 


Answers. 
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Qtiestions.  Answers, 

22.  Number  of  districts  in  which  no  legal  school  has 

been  kept,  and  the  reason. 

23.  Amount  of  money  received  from  the  School  Fund. 

24.  Amount  of  money  received  from  the  Town  De- 

posit Fund.  ..... 

25.  Amount  of  money  received  from  other  funds  or 

contributions.      ..... 

26.  Amount  of  town  tax  for  schools  during  the  year. . 

27.  Number  of  districts  which  receive  tuition  from  res- 

ident pupils.        .  .  '  .  . 

28.  Estimated  amount  of  such  assessments,  or  tuition, 

during  the  year.  .... 

20.  Number  of  districts  which  have  assessed  a  property 

tax  for  support  of  schools,  exclusive  of  town  tax. 

30.  Amount  so  assessed  during  the  year,  exclusive  of 

amount  raised  for  school-houses. 

31.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  new  school  houses. 

32.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  repairs  of  school- 

houses.     ...... 

33.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  apparatus. 

34.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  school  libraries,  . 

35.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  teachers'  salaries. 

36.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  other  purposes.    • 

37.  Number  of  new  school-houses  erected  during  the 

ycap.         ...... 

38.  Number  of  school-houses  in  good  condition. 
30.  Number  of  school-houses  in  bad  condition. 

40.  Number  of  school-houses  without  out-buildings.   . 

41.  Number  of  school-houses  with  enclosed  yards. 

42.  Number  of  schools  of  two  grades. 

43.  Number  of  schools  of  three  or  more  grades. 

44.  Number  of  private  schools. 

45.  Estimated  number  of  pupils  in  private  schools. 

46.  Estimated  amount  paid  for  tuition  in  these  schools. 

47.  Number  of  districts  which  have  any  school  appa- 

raius.        .....  • 

48.  Number  of  districts  which  have  outline  maps. 
40.  Number  of  districts  which  have  a  school  library. 

50.  Aggregate  number  of  volumes  vi  the  same. 

51.  Number  of  lectures  on  education.  . 
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Questions. 
62.  Number  of  visits  by  school  visitors. 
53.  Number  of  visits  by  parents  and  others. 

64.  Number  of  pupils  in  reading. 

65.  Number  of  pupils  in  spelling. 
56.  Number  of  pupils  in  arithmetic. 
6?.  Number  of  pupils  in  grammar. 

68.  Number  of  pupils  in  geography. 

69.  Number  of  pupils  in  history. 

60.  Number  of  pupils  in  each  of  other  studies. 

61.  Has  a  uniformity  of  text-books  been  secured? 

62.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is'needed  to  make  our  Com 

mon  schools  more  efficient  ? 


Answers. 


REMARKS. 


School  Visitors  are  requested  to  insert  on  this  page  any  state- 
ments which  are  not  included  in  the  answers  to  the  foregoing  in- 
quiries, and  which  are  important  in  their  relation  to  the  cause  of 
Public  Education. 


E. 

STATISTICAl  TABIES. 


HAETFOKD  COnNTT. 


•  F*rtl;  from  Report  of  prsTJoiu  year. 
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NEW  HAVEN  COUNTY— Continukd. 


TOWNS. 
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NEW  HAVEN  OOUNTT— CoiminiKD. 
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NEW  HAVEN  COUNTY— Cohtihubd. 
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NEW  LONDON  COUNTY— CoimNUKD. 
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TOWNS. 
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WINDHAM  COUNTY— Continued. 


TOWNS. 


Brooklyn,.. 
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WINDHAM  COUNTY— Continued. 


TOWNS. 


Brooklyn, 

•Ashfordi 
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Chaplin, 

Eastford, 

Hampton, 

Killingly, 

Plainfield, 

Pomfret, 
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Scotland, 

Sterling,. ...«». 
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MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 


liiddletowD,  .. 
*Middlet'nCit7, 

Chester, 

OliotOD, 

Cromwell, 

Chatham, 
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Eaat  Haddam,. 
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Killingworth,. . 
Old  Saybrook,. . 

Portland, 

Saybrook, 
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MIDDLESEX  COUNTY— OoimNiTED. 


TOWNS. 


MiddletowDy 
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TOWNS. 
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LITCHFIELD  COUNTY— Coktinued. 


TOWNS. 


Litchfield, 

Barkhamated, . . 

Bethlem, 

Bridge  water,. . . 
Canaan,....:.. 

Colebrook, 

Cornwall, 

Goshen, 

Harwinton, 

Kent, 

Morris, 

New  Hartford,. 
NewBlilford,.., 

Norfolk 

North  Canaan,. 

Plymooth, 

Rozbury, , 

Salisbury, 

Sharon, 

Torrington, . . . , 

Warren, , 

Washington,. ., 
Watertown,.... 
Winchester,... 
Woodbury, . . . . 
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At  Hampton, 
New  London, 

in  October, 

1852. 

New  Haven,    . 

*'  November, 

i( 

Hartford, 

(C           tc 

ti 
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it 
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tt 
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tt 
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At  Deep  River,    . 

in  April, 
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C4 
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ii 
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u 
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Appendix  A. 

Extracts  from  School  Visitors* 
ports,         .... 


Re- 


1.  Chanob  of  Teachers. 

Meriden, 

Wallingford, 

Westbrook,        .        .        .        . 

2.  District  Committees. 

•    Canton,         .... 
Colebrook,  .        .        .        . 

Glastenbury, 

Newtown, 

Preston,         .... 
South  Windsor, 

3.  General  Remarks. 

Barkhamsted, 

Bethany,  .  • 

Bloomfield,    - 

Cheshire, 

Colebrook,    • 

East  Granby, 

Enfield, 

Essex, 

Franklin, 

Glastenbnrj, 

Hampton, 

Lebanon,    ... 

Meriden, 

Xaugatuck, 

Xew  Britain, 

Oxford.      - 

Salem,   ... 

Salisbury,  - 

Stafford,* 

StoningtoD, 

Saffield, 

Watcrbury, 

Winchester,  |. 

Windsor,    • 
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55 
55 
56 


56 
56 
57 
67 

58 
58 


69 
59 
69 
60 
60 
61 
61 
62 
62 
63 
68 
63 
64 
64 
64 
66 
66 
67 
67 
68 
68 
68 
69 
69 


4.  Miscellaneous. 

East  Lyme,         .... 

Haddam, 75 

Hartford, 70  * 

N«w  HaTcn, 72 

Newtown, 78 

Stamford, 78 

South  Windsor,  ...  74 

West  Hartford,      ....  74 

6.  Normal  School. 
Canterbury,  -       .  74 

Pomfrct, 75 

Wallingford,  -  -        -  76 

Warren, 76 

6.  Obstacles  to  Improtement. 

Huntington,       ...  76 

Ledyard, 76 

Warren, 77 

Woodbury, 77 

7.  School  Houses. 

New  Hartford,       -        -        •        -  77 

Redding, 78 

Salem,  78 

Westbrook,        ....  79 

8.  Teachers. 

Farmington,  -  79 

Glastenbury,       -        -        -        .  79 

Hamden, 80 

Newtown,  •        -        -        -  80 

Orange, 81 

Pom^et, 81 

Preston, 82 

South  Windsor,  -        -        -  82 

Scotland, 88 

Stafford, 83 

Waterford, 83 

Westbrook,        •         -        -        -  84 

West  Hartford,      ....  84 

Windsor, 85 


